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PKEFAOE. 


I N editing and combining into one volume the two admirable works 
of Dr. Haiitwig, “The Polar World” and “The Tropical Wctrld,” 
I have had in view, while working in the spirit of the Author, to avail 
myself of all new sources of information, and especially to enlarge upon 
those features wliicli are of especial interest to American readers. Thus, 
in “ The Polar World,” I have added a chapter descriptive of our new 
acquisition of Alaska, full materials for which came into my hands from 
our Department of State. I have also added a chapter describing the 
remarkable exploring expedition in the Arctic regions, performed by my 
friend, ChaelEvS Fuancis Hall. This expedition is especially notable 
from the clear proof which it furnishes that, had Sir John Franklin only 
known how to avail himself of the facilities for living afforded by the 
region in which he was cast away, his whole party might have survived 
and made their way back to their homes ; and also that the fearful suffer- 
ings so gra])hically narrated by the larntmted Kane might all have been 
avoided, had he only have known how to adapt his mode of life to the 
requirements of an Arctic climate. Of llalFs second expedition, lasting 
from 1864 to the close of 1860, no full account has been published ; he 
has been too busily engaged in preparing for a third expedition to find 
time to prepare the narrative of that which he had just accomplished. 
I have, however, his own testimony to the fact that all his previous 
opinions are fully confirmed. II is own ap})earanVe is abundant proof 
that more than ten years mainly spent in the high Arctic regions, is not 
necessarily more exhaustive of life, than the same space of time passed 
among us. In the few weeks wliich will elapse between th« writing of 
this preface and the opening of northern navigation. Hall will have set 
out on his third expedition, sent out under the auspices of our Govern- 
ment, and supplied with every requisite for thorough exploration. We 
may confidently expect that he will be able to solve the still vexed ques- 
tions as to the nature of the region which encircles the northern pole. 



PREFACE. . 

In “The Tropicid World,” my additions to the labors of Dr. Hartirig 
have been much ^ore considerable. • Since his work was written, im- 
mense additions have been msftle to our knowledge of portions of the 
region lying within the Tropics. Squier has traversed the plateaus of 
Bolivia and Peru ; .and apart from the abstracts of his journeys which he 
has published, he has favored me with much information to be embodied 
ill the great work upon which he has for years been engaged. Holton 
has furnished a curious book on the great table-land of Bogotd ; Orton 
has crossed the Andes, explored the Valley of Quito, and descended the 
Amazon from its upper waters to its mouth ; and Agassiz has made 
large contributions to our knowledge of the natural history of the mighty 
Valley of the Amazon. 

Our knowledge of the hitherto almost unknown parts of Africa has 
been more than doubled since Dr. Hartwig prepared his work. Anders- 
SON and Baldwin have told their hunting adventures in Southern 
Africa; Barth has traversed the great Sahara; Speke and Baker 
have solved the mystery of the source of the Nile ; Du Chaillu has again 
pierced the continent on the line of the equator, and described the mys- 
teries of the home of the gorilla. 

Perhaps the most entirely fresh account of a part of the 'J’ropical World 
is Wallace’s work on the Malay Archipelago, a group of islands sur- 
passing in extent all the inhabitable parts of Europe, and, although now 
almost uninhabited, capable of sustaining a population greater than that 
now living outside of China and India. 

Of all these, and many more authorities, I have made free use ; and in 
both parts of the work, I have steadily kept in view the leading idea of 
Dr. Hartwig: To describe the Polar and Tropical Worlds in their prin- 
cipal natural features, and to point out the influence of their respective 
climates upon the development of animal and vegetable life, and par- 
ticularly upon human beings. 

The liberality of the Publishers has placed at my disposal illustrations 
far exceeding in number and beauty those in the original work. They 
present to the eye information which words would often be inadequate 
to express to the ear. I trust that my own additions to the work will 
not be found unworthy of the foundation laid by Dr. Hartwig. 

Alfred H. Guernsey. 
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TUE TUEDRA OF SIBERIA. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE ARCTIC LANDS. 

The barren Grounds or Tundri. — Abundance of anim:il Life on the Tundri in Summer. — Their Silence 
and Desolation in Winter. — Protection afforded to Vegetation by the Snow. — Flower-growth in 
the highei^ Latitudes. — Character of Tundra Vegetation. — Southern Boundary-line of the barren 
Grounds. — Their Extent. — The forest Zone. — Arctic Trees. — Slowness of their Growth. — Monotony 
of the Northern Forests. — Mo.-^quitoes. — The various Causes >vhich determine the Severity of an 
Arctic Climate. — Insular and Continental Position. — Currents. — Winds. — Extremes of Cold observed 
by Sir E. Belcher and Dr. Kane. — How is ^lan able to support the Rigors of an Arctic Winter? — 
Proofs of a milder Climate having once reigned in the Arctic Regions. — Its Cause acconling to 
Dr, Oswald Heor. — Peculiar Beauties of the Arctic Regions. — Sunset. — Long lunar Nights. — The 
Aurora. 

A GLANCE at a map of the Arctic regions shows us that many of the 
rivers belonging to the three continents — Europe, Asia, America — dis- 
charge their waters into the Polar Ocean or its tributary bays. Tlic terri- 
tories drained by these streams, some of which (such as the IMackcnzie, the 
Yukon, the Lena, the Yenisei, and the Obi) rank among the giant rivers of 
the earth, form, along with the island.s within or near the Arctic circle, the 
vast region over which the frost-king reigns supreme. 

Man styles himself the lord of the earth, and may with some justice lay 
claim to the title in more genial lands where, armed with the plough, he com- 
pels the soil to yield him a variety of fruits j but in those desolate tracts 
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which are winter-bound during the greater part of the year, he is generally a 
mere wanderer over its surface — a hunter, a fisherman, or a herdsman — and 
but few small settlements, separated from each other by immense deserts, 
give proof of his having made some weak attempts to establish a footing. 

It is difficult to determine with precision the limits of tlie Arctic lands, since 
mjiny countries situated as low as latitude C0° or even 50°, such as South 
Greenland, Labrador, Alaska, Kamchatka, or the country about Lake Baikal, 
have in their climate and productit)ns a decidedly Arctic character, wliilo otln rs 
of a far more northern position, such as the coast of Norway, enjoy even in 
winter a remarkably mild temperature. But they are naturally divided into 
two principal and well-marked zones — tliat of the forests, and that of the tree- 
less wastes. 
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The latter, comprising tlic islands witliin the Arctic Circle, form a belt, more 
or less broad, bouinlcd by tlic continental shores of the Nortli Polar seas, lunl 
gradually merging towarl ilie south into the forest-region, wliii^h eneircles 
them with a garland of evci green conif(*ra\ This treeless zone bears the 
name of the ^‘barren grounds,” or the “ b.arrens,” in North America, and of 
‘‘tundri” in Siberia and European Russia. Its want of trees is caused not 
so much by its high northern latitude as by the cold sea-winds which sweep 
unchecked over the islands or the flat coast-lands of the Polar Ocean, and 
for miles and mil ‘s compel even the hardiest plant to croucli before tlie blast 
and creep along the ground. 

Nothing can be more melam^lioly than the aspect of the boundles.s morasses 
or arid v,astc3 of the tnndri. Dingy mosses and gray lichens form the chief 
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vegetation, and a few scanty grasses or dwarfish flowers that may liave found 
a refuge in some more sheltered spot are unable to relieve the dull monotony 
of the scene. 

In winter, when animal life has mostly retreated to the south or sought a 
refuge in burrows or in caves, an awful silence, interrupted only by the hooting 
of a snow-owl or the yel])ing of a fox, reigns over their vast expanse; but in 
spring, when the brown earth reappears from under the melted snow and the 
swamps begin to thaw, enormous flights of wild birds appear upon the scene 
and enliven it for a few months. An admirable instinct leads their winged 
legions from distant climes to the Arctic wildernesses, where in the morasses 
or lakes, on the banks of the rivers, on the flat strands, or along the fish-teeni- 
ing coasts, tliey find an abundance of food, and where at tlie same time they 
can with greater security build their nests and rear their young. Some re- 
main on the skirts of the forest-region ; others, flying fartlier iiorlliward, lay 
their eggs upon the naked tundra. Eagles and hawks follow the traces of the 
natatorial and strand birds; troops of j)tarniigans roam among the stunted 
bushes ; and wluai tlie sun sliiues, the finch or tlie snow-bunting warbles his 
merry note. 

AVhile thus the warmth of summer attracts hosts of migratory birds to the 
Arctic wiMernesses, shoals of salmon and sturgeons enter the rivers in obo- 
dioiuro to the instinct that forces tlicm to quic the seas and to swim stream 
upward, for tlie [)nr[)()se of depositing their spawn in tlic tranquil sweet wa- 
ters of tlie stream or lake. About this time also the reindeer leaves the 
forests to feed on the herbs and lichens of the tundra, and to seek along the 
shores faiuual by the cooled sea-breeze some protection against tlie attacks of 
the stinging flii*s that rise in myriads from the swamps. Thus during several 
months the tundra ])reseiits an animated scene, in whieli man also jilays Jiis 
])art. Tlie birds of tlie air, the fishes of the water, tlie beasts of the earth, are 
all obliged to pay tlieir tribute to his various wauls, to appeaj^e his hunger, to 
elotlie his b(nly, or to gratify his gri*ed of gain. 

Hut .‘IS soon as the first frosts of September announce the appro.ach of win- 
ter, all animals, with but few exceptions, hasten to leave a region where the 
S()urtH‘s of life must soon fail. Tlie geese, ducks, and swans return in dense 
flocks to the south; the strand-birds seek in some lower latitude ;i softer soil 
wliicli allows their sharp beak to seize a burrowing jirey ; the water-fowl for- 
sake the bays and eliamiels that will soon be blocked nj) with ice; tlic reindeer 
once more return to the forest, an<l in a short time nothing is left that can in- 
duce man to prolong his stay in tlie treeless plain. Soon a thick mantle of 
snow covers the liar(lene<l earth, the frozim lake, the iee-bonnd river, and con- 
ceals tliem all — seven, eiglit, nine months long — under its monotonous pall, 
except where tlie furious north-east wind sweeps it away and lays hare the 
naked rock. 

This snow, which after it has once fallen persists until the long summer s 
day has effectually thawed it, protects in an admirable inanner tlie vegetation 
of the higher latitudes against the cold of the long winter season. Iu)r snow 
is so bad a conductor of heat, that in mid-winter in the high latitude of 7S° 
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60' (Rensselaer Bay), while the surface temperature w'as as low as —30®, Kane 
found at two feet deep a temperature of - 8®, at four feet +2®, and at eight 
feet -f2G®, or no more than six degrees below tlie freezing-point of water. 
Thus covered by a warm crystal snow-mantle, the northern plants pass the long 
winter in a comparatively mild temperature, high enough to maintain their life, 
w'hile, without, icy blasts — capable of converting mercury into a solid body — 
howl over the naked wilderness ; and as the first snow-falls are more cellular 
and less condensed than the nearly impalpable powder of winter, Kane justly 
observes that no “ eider-down in the cradle of an infant is tucked in more 
kindly than the sleeping-dress of winter about the feeble plant-life of the Arc- 
tic zone,” Thanks to this protection, and to the influence of a sun which for 
months circles above the horizon, and in favorable localities calls forth the pow- 
ers of vegetation in an incredibly short time, even Washington, Grinnell Land, 
and Spitzbergen are able to boast of flowers. Morton plucked a crucifer at 
Cape Constitution (80° 45' N. lat.), and, on the banks of Mary Minturn River 
(78® 52'), Kane came across a flower-growth 'which, though drearily Arctic in 
its type, was rich in variety and coloring. Amid festuca an<l other tufted 
grasses twinkled the purple lychnis and the white star of the chickwee<l; and, 
not without its pleasing associations, he recognized a solitary hcsperis — the 
Arctic representative of the wall-flowers of home. 

Next to the lichens and mosses, which form the cliicf vegetation of tlie 
treeless zone, the ciuciferse, the grasses, the saxifragas, the caryophyllm, and 
the compositDB are the families of plants most largely represented in the barren 
grounds or tundri. Though vegetation becomes more and more uniform on 
advancing tc be north, yet the number of individual jdants does not decrease. 
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When the soil is moderately dry, the surface is covered by a dense carpet of 
lichens ( Comiculariat), mixed in damper spots with Icelandic moss. In more 
tenjicious soils, other plants flourish, not however to the exclusion of lichens, ex- 
cept in tracts of meadow ground, which occur in sheltered situations, or in the 
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alluvial inundated flats where tall reed-grasses or dwarf willows frequently 
grow as closely as they can stand. 

It may easily be supposed that the boundary-line which separates the tun- 
dri from the forest zone is both indistinct and irregular. In some parts where 
the cold Fca-winds have a wider range, the barren grounds encroach consider- 
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ably upon tho limits of the forests ; in others, where the configuration of the 
land prevents their action, the woods advance farther to the north. 

Thus tile barren grounds attain their most southerly limit in Labrador, 
where they descend to latitude 57°, and this is sufficiently explained by tlie 
position of that bleak peninsula, bounded on three sides by icy seas, and waslied 
by cold currents fi‘om the nortli. On tho opiiosite coasts of Hudson’s Hay 
they begin about 60°, and tiienco gradually rise toward the mOuth of the 
Mackenzie, where the forests advance as high as 68°, or even still farther to the 
north along the low banks of tliat river. From the Mackenzie the barrens 
again descend until they reach Bering’s Sea in 65° N. On the opposite or 
Asiatic shore*, in the land of the Tchuktchi, they begin again more to the south, 
in 63°, thence continually rise as far as the I^ena, where Anjou found trees in 
71° N., and tlien fall again toward the Obi, where the forests do not even reacli 
the Arctic circle. From the Obi the tnndri retreat fartlier and farther to the 
north, until finally, on the coasts of Norway, in latitude 70°, they terminate 
with the land itself. 

Hence we see that the treeless zone of Eiiroj)e, Asia, and America occujiies 
a space larger tliaii the whole of Europe. Even the African Sahara, or (lie 
Pampas of South America, are inferior in extent to the Siberian tundri. But 
the possession of a few hundred s<piare miles of fruitful territory on the south- 
western frontiers of his vast empire would be of greater value to the Czar than 
that of those boundless wastes, whicli are tenanted only by a few wretched 
pastoral tribes, or some equally wretched fishermen. 

The Arctic forest-regions are of a still greater extent than the vast treeless 
plains whicli they encircle. When we consifler tliat tliey form an almost con- 
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tinnons belt, stretobiivs? tbronirh three parts of the world, in a breadth of from 
15° to 20°, even the wootls of the Amazon, which cover a surface fifteen times 
greater than that of the United Kingdom, shrink into comparative insignifi- 
cance. Unlike the tro])ical forests, wliich are ciiaracterized by an immense 
variety of trees, these northern woods are almost entirely composed of conif- 
eraj, and one single kind of fir or j)iiie often covers an immense extent of 
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ground. The Earopean and Asiatic species differ, however, from those which 
tp Qw in America. 

Thus in the Hussian empire and Scandinavia w® find the Scotch fir {J^mus 
s^lveatris)^ the Siberian fir and larch (Abies sibirica^ Larlx sibiricd)^ the Picea 
obovata^ and the Pinus cembra ; while in the Hudson’s Bay territories the 
woods principally consist of the white and black spruce (Abies alba and 
nigra)^ the Canadian larch (Larix canadensis, and the gray pine (Pinus 
banksiana). In both continents biroh-trees grow farther to the north than 
the conifera3, and the dwarf willows form dense thickets on the shores of every 
river and lake. Various species of the service-tree, the .ash, and the elder ai*e 
also met with in the Arctic forests ; and both under the slielter of the woods 
and beyond their limits, nature, as if to compensate for the want of fruit-trees, 
produces in favorable localities an abundance of bilberries, bogberries, cran- 
berries, etc. (Empetrum, Vaccinium), whose fruit is a great boon to man and 
beast. When congealed by the autumnal frosts, the berries frequently remain 
hanging on the bushes until the snow melts in the following June, and are 
then a considerable resource to the flocks of water-fowl migrating to llieir 
northern breeding-places, or to the bear awakening from his winter sleej^. 
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Another distinctive character of the forests of the high latitudes is their 
apparent youth, 6o that generally the traveller would hardly suppose them to 
be more than fifty years, or at most a century old. Their juvenile appearance 
increases on advancing northward, until suddenly their decrepit age is re- 
vealed by the thick bushes of lichens which clothe or hang down from their 
shrivelled boughs. Farther to the south, large trees are found scattered here 
and there, hut not so numerous as to modify the general appearance of the 
forest, and even these are mere dwarfs when compared with the gigantic firs 
of more temperate climates. This phene menon is sufficiently explained by the 
shortness of the summer, which, though able to bring forth new shoots, does 
not last long enough for the formation of wood. Hence the growth of trees 
becomes slower and slower on advancing to the north ; so that on the banks 
of the (xrcat Bear Lake, for instance, 400 years are necessary i(^r the formation 
of a trunk not thicker than a man’s waist. Toward the confines of the tundra, 
the woods are reduced to stunted stems, covered with blighted buds that have 
been unable to develop themselves into branches, and which prove by their 
numbers how frequently and how vainly they have striven against the wind, 
until finally the last remnants of arboreal vegetation, vanquished by the blasts 
of winter, seek refuge under a carpet of lichens and mosses, from which their 
annual slmots hardly venture to peep forth. 

A third peculiarity wliich distinguishes the forests of the north from those 
of the tropical world is what may be called their harmless character. Ther^ 
the traveller finds none of those noxious plants whose juices contain a deadly 
poison, and even thorns and prickles are of rare occurrence. No venomous 
snake glides through the thicket ; no crocodile lurks in the swamp ; and the 
northern beasts of |)rey — the bear, the lynx, the wolf — arc far less dangerous 
and blood-thirsty than the large felidse of the torrid zone. 

The comparatively small number of animals living in the Arctic forests 
corresponds with the monotony of their vegetation. Here we should seek in 
vain for that immense variety of insects, or those troops of gaudy birds which 
in the Brazilian woods excite the admiration, and not unfrequently cause the 
despair of the wandiner ; here we should in vain expect to hear the clamorous 
voices tljat resound in the tropical thickets. No noisy monkeys or quarrel- 
some parrots settle on the brandies of the trees ; no shrill cicada) or melan- 
choly goat-suckers interrupt the solemn stillness of the night ; the howl of the 
hungry wolf, or the hoarse screech of some solitary bird of ))rey, are almost 
the only sounds that ever disturb the repose of tliese awful solitudes. When 
the tropical hurricane sweeps over the virgin forests, it awakens a thousand 
voices of alarm; but the An tic storm, however furiously it may blow, scarce- 
ly calls forth an echo from the dismal shades of the pine-woods of the north. 

In one respect only the forests and swamps of the northern regions vie in 
abundance of animal life with those of the equatorial zone, for the legions of 
gnats which the short polar summer calls forth from the Arctic morasses are a 
no less intolerable plague than the mosquitoes of the tropical marshes. 

Though agriculture encroaches but little upon the Arctic woods, yet the 
agency of man is gradually working a change in their aspect. Large tracts of 
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forest are continually wasted by extensive fires, kindled accidentally or inten- 
tionally, wliich spread with rapidity over a wide extent of country, and coO- 



tinue to burn intil they are extinguished by a heavy rain. Sooner or later a 
new growth of timber springs up, but the soil, being generally enriched and 
saturated with alkali, now no longer brings forth its aboriginal firs, but gives 
biith to a ibicket of beeclies {Betula alba) in Asia, or of aspens in America. 
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The line of perpetual snow may naturally be expected to descend lower and 
lower on advancing to the pole, and hence many mountainous regions or ele- 
vated plateaux, such as tlie interior of Spitzbergeu, of Greenland, of Nova 
Zernbla, etc., which in a more temperate dime would be verdant with woods 
or meadows, are here covered with vast fields of ice, from which frequently 
ghuders descend down to the verge of the sea. But even in the highest north- 
ern latitudes, no land has yet been found covered as far as the water’s erlgo 
with eternal snow, or where winter has entirely subdued the powers of vegeta- 
tion. The reindeer of Spitzbergeu find near 80° N. lichens or grasses to feed 
upon ; in favorable seasons the snow melts by the end of June on the plains of 
IMelville Island, and numerous lemmings, requiring vegetable food for their sub- 
sistence, inhabit the deserts of New Siberia. As far as man has reached to the 
north, vegetation, when fostered by a sheltered situation and the refraction of 
solar heat from tlie rocks, has everywhere been found to rise to a considerable 
altitude above the level of the sea ; and should there be land at the North Pole, 
there is every reason to believe that it is destitute neither of animal nor vege- 
table life. It would be eijually erroneous to sup|)ose that tlie cold of winter in- 
variably increases jis we near the pole, as the temperature of a land is influ- 
enc(‘d by many other causes b(isi<h*s its latitude'. Even in tlie most northern 
ri'gions hitherto visited by man, the inllnence of the sen, parti(*nlai’ly when fa- 
vored by warm currents, is found to mitigate the severity of the winter, while 
at the same time it diminishes the warmth of summer. On tlic other hand, 
the largo continental tracts of Asia or Ameriini that shelve to>vard the pole 
have a more intense winter cold and a far greater summer’s heat than many 
coast-lands or islands situated far nearer to tlie ])ole. Thus, to cite but a few 
examples, the wi'stern shores of Nova Zeinbla, fronting a wide expanse of sea, 
have an av(*rnge winter temperature* of only — and a moan summer tem])er- 
atnre but little abovi* the freezing-point of water while Jakutsk, sit- 

uated in the heart of Siberia, and *20° nearer to the Eipiator, has a winter of 
— d()° o', and a summer of -puO' (>'. 

Tlie infiueiice of the winds is likewise of considerable importance in de- 
termining the greater or lesser severity of an Arctic climate. Thus llie north- 
erly winds wliich ])revail in Bafiiirs Bay and Davis’s Straits during the sum- 
mer months, and fill the straits of the American north-eastern Aiadiipelago with 
ice, are jirohahly the main cause of the abnormal dejiressioii of temperature in 
that (piarter ; while, on the contrary, tlie soutlierly winds that prevail during 
summer in the valley of tlie ^Mackenzie tend greatly to extend the forest of 
tliat favored region nearly down to the shores of the Arctic Sea. Even in the 
depth of a Siberian winter, a siulden change of wind is able to raise the ther- 
momehu’ from a mercury -congealing cold to a ti'inperalnre above the free/ing- 
l>oint of water, and a warm Aviiul lias been known to cause rain to fall in Spitz- 
bergeii in the month of January. 

The voyages of Kane ami Belcher have made us mtqnainted wiih the low- 
est tem|>eratnros i‘vi*r felt by man. On I’eh. 5, wliih* the former was 

wintering in Smith’s Sound (7s‘" aT' N. lat.h the mean of his best spirit-ther- 
inometm’ sliowed the nnexanipled temperature of —08' or 100° below the 
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freezing-point of water. Then chloric ether became solidi and carefully pre- 
pared chloroform exhibited a granular pellicle ort its surface. The exhalations 
from the skin invested the exposed or partially clad parts with a wreath of 
vapor. The air had a perceptible pungency upon inspiration, and every one, 
as it were involuntarily, breathed guardedly with compressed lips. About the 
same time (February 9 and 10, 1854), Sir E. Belcher experienced a cold of 
—65° in Wellington Channel (75° 31' N.), and the still lower temperature of 
—62° on January 13, 1853, in Northumberland Sound (76° 62' N.). Whym- 
per, on December 6, 1866, experienced —68 at Nulatto, Alaska (64° 42' N.). 

Whether the terajperature of the air descends still lower on advancing to- 
ward the pole, or whether these extreme degrees of cold arc not sometimes 
surpassed in those mountainous regions of the north wliich, though seen, have 
never yet been explored, is of course an undecided question : so much is cer- 
tain, that the observations hitherto made during the winter of the Arctic re- 
gions have been limited to too short a time, and are too few in number, to en- 
able us to determine with any degree of certainty those points where the 
greatest cold prevails. All we know is, that beyond the Arctic Circle, and 
eight or ten degrees farther to the south in the interior of the continents of 
Asia and America, the average temperature of the wi titer generally ranges from 
— 20° ta —30°, or even lower, and for a great part of the year is able to con- 
vert mercury into a solid body. 

It may well be asked how man is able to bear the excessively low tempera- 
ture of an Arctic winter, which must appear truly appalling to an inhabitant 
of the temperate zone. A thick fur clothing; a hut small and low, where the 
w^annth of a fire, or simply of a train-oil lamp, is husbanded in a narrow sjiace, 
and, above all, tlie wonderful power of the human constitution to accommodate 
itself to every change of climate, go far to counteract the rigor of the cold. 

After a very few days the body develops an increasing warmth as the ther- 
mometer descends ; for the air being condensed by the cold, the lungs inj^ale 
at every breath a greater quantity of oxygen, whi(^h of course accelerates the 
internal process of combustion, wliile at the same time an increasing appetite, 
gratified with a copious supply of animal food, of flesh and fat, enriches the 
blood and enables it to circulate more vigorously. Thus not only the hardy 
native of the north, but even the healtliy traveller soon gets accustomed to 
bear without injury the rigors of an Arctic winter. 

The mysterious compensations,” says Kane, “ by wliich we adapt oni - 
selves to climate are more striking here than in the tropics. In th(3 Polar zone 
the assault is immediate and sudden, and, unlike the insidious fatality of hot 
countries, produces its results rapidly. It requires hardly a single winter to 
tell who are to bo the heat-making .and .acclimatized men. Petersen, for iii- 
Btance, who lias resided for two years at Upernavik, seldom enters a room witli 
a fire. Another of our party, George Riley, with a vigorous constitution, es- 
tablished hablis of free exposure, and active cheerful temperament, has so 
inured himself to the cold, that he sleeps on our sledge journeys without a 
blanket or any other cevering than his walking suit, while the outside tem- 
perature is — 30°.” 
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There are many proofs that a milder climate once reigned in the northern 
regions of the globe. FossH pieces of wood, petrified acorns and fir-conea 
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have been found in the interior of Banks’s Land by M'Clnre’s sled^^ng-partics. 
At Anakerdlnk, in North Greenland (70° N.), a largo forest lies buried on a 
mountain surroundcl by glaciers, 1080 feet above the level of the sc.a. Not 
only the trunks an.l branches, but even the leaves, fruit-cones, and seeds have 
been preserved in the soil, and enable the botanist to determine the species ot 
the plants to which thw belong. They show that, besides firs and sequoias, 
oaks, plantains, elms. n iagnaUa8.Aild-iiycnlamx^^^^^^ a cliuiam such as 

that of Lauaamie. or Genovil, flourished during the miocene period in a conn- 
try where now even the willow is compelled to creep along the ground. Uur- 
ing the same epoch of the earth’s history Spitebergen was likewise covered 
with stately forests. The same poplars .and the s.ame swamp-cypress {laxo- 
dium dubium) which then flourished in North Gieenland haie een o n 
a fossilized state at Bell Sound (76° N.) by the Swedish naUir.ahsts, who also 
discovered a plantain and a linden as high as 78 and 79 in vin_^ s ay 
proof that in those times the climate of Spitsbergen can not have been colder 
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I than that which now reigns in Southern Sweden and Norway, eighteen degrees 
nearer to the line. ’ ^ * 

We know that at present the fir, the poplar, and the beech grow fifteen de- 
grees farther to tlie north than the j)lantaiii-— and the miocene period no doubt 
exhibited the same proportion. Thus the* j)oplars and firs wduc.h then grew 
in Spitzbergen along witli plantains and lindens must have ranged as far as 
the pole itself, supposing that point to be dry land. 

In the miocene times theoretic zone evidently presented a very different 
'aspect from that which it wears at present. Now, during the greater part of 
the year, an ihimcnse glacial desert, w’hich through its floating bergs and drift- 
ice dej>resscs the temperature of countries situated far to the south, it then 
consisted of verdant lands covered with luxuriant forests and bathed by an 
open sea. 

What may have been the cause of these amazing changes of cliniate? The 
readiest answer seems to be — a different distribution of sea and land ; but 
there is no reason to believe that in the miocene times thej*e was h'ss land in 
tlie Arctic zone than at present, nor can any possible combination of water and 
dry land be imagined siifiicient to account for the growth of laurels in (rreen- 
land or of plantains in Spitzbergen. Dr. Oswald ITeor is inclined to seek for 
ail explanation of the jilionomenon, not in mere local terrestrial changes, but in 
a difference of the eartli’s position in tlie heavens. 

We now know that our sun, with his attendant planets and satellites, per* 
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forms a vast circle, endjiacing perhaps hundreds of thousands of years, round 
another ' and that W'e are constantly entering new regions of space untrav- 
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died by our earth before. We come from the unknown, nml ]^lunge into the 
\inknown ; but so much is ccM-tain, that our solar system rolls at present through 
a space but thinly peopled with stars, and there is no reason to doubt that it 
may once have wandered through one of those celestial ])rovinci‘s where, as 
the telescope shows us, cf)nstellations are far more densely clustercvl. But, 
as every star is a blazing sun, the greater or lesser number of these heavenly 
bodies must evidently have a proportionate iniluence ui)on the temperature of 
space; and thus we may suppose tint” during the mioceiie ])eriod our earth, 
being at that time in a ][)02)ulous sidereal region, enjoye»l the benefit of a 
hi'dior temperature, which clothed even its poles with verdure. In the course 
of ages the sun conducted his herd of jdanets into more solitary and colder 
regions, whicli caused the warm miocene times to be followed by the glacial 
period, during which the Swiss flat lands bore an Arctic character, and finally 
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the sun emerged into a space of an intermediate character, which deterniincs 
the present condition of the climates of our globe. 

Though Kature generally wears a more siorn and forbidding asjicct on ad- 
vancing totvard the poh’, yet the high latitudes have many beauties of their 
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own. Nothing can exceed the magnificence of an Arctic sunset, clothing the 
snow-clad mountains and the skies with all the glories of color, or bo more 
serenely beautiful than the clear star-light night, illumincd*i)y the brilliant 
moon, w’ loh for days continually circles around the horizon, never setting until 
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she has rnii her Wng course of brightness. The uniform wliitonoss of the land- 
scape and the general transparency of the atmosphere add to the lustre of her 
beams, which serve the natives to guide their nomadic life, and to lead them 
to their hunting-grounds. 

But of all the magnificent spectacles that relieve the monotonous gloom of 
the Arctic winter, there is none to equal the magical beauty of the Aui orai 
Night covers the snow-clad earth ; the stars glimmer feebly tlirougli the liaze 
which so frequently dims their brilliancy in the high latitudes, when suddenly 
a broad and clear bow of light spans the horizon in the direction where it is 
traversed by the magnetic meridian. This bow sometimes remains for several 
hours, heaving or waving to and fro, before it sends fortli streams of light 
ascending to the zenitli. Sometimes these flashes proceed from the bow of 
light [done; at others they simultaneously shoot forth from many opposite 
jiUrts of the horizon, and form a vast sea of fire whose brilliant waves are con- 
tinually changing their position. Finally they all unite in a magnificent crown 
or copula of light, with tlie apjiearance of which the phenomenon attains its 
highest degree of splendor. The brilliancy of the streams, wliich are com- 
monly red at their base, green in the middle, and light yellow toward the 
zenith, increases, while at the same time they dart with greater vivacity tlirough 
the skies. The colors are wonderfully transparent, the red approaching to a 
clear blood-red, the green to a ])ale emerald tint. On turning from tlic flaming 
flrinament to the earth, this also is seen to glow with a magical liglit. The 
dark sea, black as jet, forms a striking contrast to the white snow-plain or the 
distant ice-mountain ; .all the outlines tremble as if they belonged to tlie 
unreal world of <lreams. The imposing silence of the night heightens the 
charms of the m.agnilicent spectacle. 

But gradmdiy llie crown fades, the bow of light dissolves, the streams be- 
come sh()rt(‘r, h'ss fiaapient, and less vivid ; and finally the gloom of winter 
once more desceiuls upon the northern desert. 

3 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ARCTIC LAND QUADRUPEDS AND BIRDS. 

The ^Reindeer. — Structure of its Foot. — Clattoriiig Noiro when walkinj;. — Antlcra.— Extraordinary 
olfactory Powers. — The Icelandic Moss. — Present and Former Ran^e of the Reindeer. — Its invalu* 
able Qualities as an Arctic domestic Animal. — Revolts against Oppression. — Enemies of the Rein- 
deer. — The Wolf. — The Glutton <‘r Wolverine. — G.nl-fliea. — The Elk or Moose-deor. — The Musk- 
ox. — The Wild Sheep of the Itocky Mountains. — The Siberian Argali. — The Arctic Fox. — Its Riir- 
rows. — "I’he Lemmings.— Their Migrations and Enemies. — Arctic Anatidac. — The Snow -bunting. — 
The Lapland lUiiitiiig. — The Sea-cagle. — Drowned by a Dolphin. 

T he reindeer mny well bo called the camel of the nortliern wastes, for it is 
a no less vrduable companion to the Laplander or to the Samojede than the 
“ ship of the desert” to the wandering ]]edouin. It is the only member of tlio 
numerous deer family that lias been domesticated by man ; .but tliengh un- 
doubtedly the most useful, it is by no means tlie most comely of its I’ace. Its 
clear, dark eye lias, indeed, a beautiful expression, but it has neither the noble 
proportions of the stag nor the grace of the roebuck, and its thick square-form- 
ed body is far from being a model of elegance. Its legs arc short and thick, 
its feet broad, but extremely well adapted for walking over the snow or on a 
swampy ground. The front hoofs, which arc capable of gre.at lateral expansion, 
curve uj)ward, while the two secondary ones behind (which arc but slightly 
developed in the fallow deer and other members of the family) are considera- 
bly prolonged : a structure which, by giving the animal a broader base to stand 
upon, prevents it from sinking too deeply into tlie snow or the morass. Had 
the foot of the reindeer been formed like that of our stag, it would liave been 
as unable to drag the Laplander’s sledge with such velocity over the yielding 
snow-fields as the camel would be to perform Ins long marches through the 
desert without the broad elastic sole*pad on wbicli he firmly paces the unsta- 
ble sands. 

The short legs and broad feet of the reindeer likewise enable it to swim with 
greater case — a power of no small importance in countries abounding in rivers 
and lakes, and where tlie scarcity of food renders perpetual migrations necessa- 
ry. When the reindeer A\alks or merely moves, a remarkable clattering sound 
is heard to some distance, about llic cause of whicli naturalists and travellers 
by no means agree. Most ])robably it results from the great length of the two 
digits of tlie cloven lioof, wliich wlicn the animal sets its foot upon tlie ground^ 
separate widely, and when it again raises its lioof suddenly clap against each 
other. 

A long mane of a dirty white color liangs from the neck of the reindeer. In 
summer the body is brown above and white beneath ; in winter, long-liaired 
and white. Its antlers are very different from those of the stag, having broad 
palmated summits, and branching back to the length of t^cc or four feet. 
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Their weight is frecinently very considerable — twenty or twentj -five pounds ; 
and it is roinarkablc that botli sexes have horns, while in all otlier members of 
the deer race the males alone are in possession of this ornament or weapon. 

Tim female brings forth in May a single calf, rarely two. This is small and 
weak, blit after % few days it follows the mother, who suckles her young but a 
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short tirifiG, as it is soon able to seek and to fiiul its food. The reindeer gives 
very little milk — at the very utmost, after the young has been weaned, a bottle- 
ful daily ; but the quality is excellent, for it is uncommonly thick and nutritious. 
It consists almost entirely of cream, so that a great deal of water can be added 
before it becomes inferior to the best cow-milk. Its taste is excellent, but the 
butter made from it is rancid, and hardly to be eaten, while the clieese is very 
good. 

The only food of the reindeer during winter consists of moss, and the most 
surprising circumstance in Ids history is the instinct, or the extraordinary olfacv 
tory powers, whereby he is enabled to discoven* it when hidden beneath the 
snow. However deep the IJvhen Tamjlferinus may be buried, the animal is 
aware of its ]nesence the moment he comes to the spot, and this kind of food 
is never so agrc^eable to 1dm as when he digs for it liimself. In his manner of 
doing this he is remaikably adroit. Having first ascertained, by thrusting his 
muzzle into the snow, whether the moss lies below or not, he begins making a 
hole with his fore feet, and continues working until al length he uncovers the 
lichen. No instance has’ ever occurred of a reind(‘(‘r making such a cavity with- 
out discovering tlie moss he seeks. In summer their food is ( f a different na- 
ture ; they are then pastured upon green herbs or the leaves of trees. Judg- 
ing from the l^hen’s appe.uance in the hot months, wlien it is dry and brittle, 
one might easily wonder that so large a (pia<lru]>ed as the reindeer should 
make it his favorite food and fatten upon it ; but toward the month of S(‘ptem- 
ber the liclien becomes soft, tender, and damp, with a taste like wh(‘atd»ran. In 
this state its luxuriant and flowery ramifications someAvhat resemble the leav(*s 
of endive, and are as white as snow. 

Though domesticated since time immemorial, the reindeer has only ])artly 
been brought under the yoke of man, and wanders in large* wild herds both in 
the North American wastes, wh(‘re it lias never yet been reduced to servitude, 
and in the forests and tuialras of the Old Woihl. 

In America, where it is called caribou," it extends from ]..abrad(n* to ]Meb 
ville Island and AVasliington Land; in Lurojie and Asia it is found from Laji- 
land and Norway, and from the moiintaiiis of Mongolia and the banks of the 
Ufa, as far as Nova Zembla and »Spitzbergt'n. ]Many centuries ago — jirobably 
during the gla<*ial period— its range was still more extensive, as reindeer bones 
are frequently found in Iheiieli and Cfernian eaves, and bear testimony to the 
severity of the climate which at that time reigned in C'entral Europe; for th^* 
reindeer is a cold-loving auiin.J, and will not thrive under a milder sky. All 
attempts to prolong its life in our zoological gardens have failed, and even in 
the royal jiark at Stockholm Iloggiicr saw some of these animals, u-hich were 
quite languid and emaciated during the summer, although care liad been 
taken to provide them with a cool grotto to whi<-h they could retire during the 
warmer hours of the day. In summer the reiiul(*er can enjoy health only in the 
fresh mountain air or along the bracing sea-shore, and has as great a longing for 
a low temperature as man for the genial warmth of Ids fireside in winl(*r. 

The reindeer is easily tamed, and soon gets a(;customed to its master, wlioso 
soc’ety It 1'" es, attracted as it were by a kind of innate sympathy ; for, unlike 
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Jill other tlomestic animals, it is by no means dependent on man for its subsist* 
ence, but finds its nourishment alone, and wanders about freely in summer and 
in winter without ever being inclosed in a stable. These qualities are inesti- 
mable ill countries where it would be utterly imjiossible to keep any domestic 
animal requiring shelter and stores of provisions during the long winter months, 
and make the remdeer ilic lit companion of tlie northern nomad, whose simple 
wants it almost wholly .siip})lies. During his wanderings, it carries his tent and 
scanty household furniture, or drags his sledge over the snow. On account of the 
weakness of its back-bone, it is U?ss fit for riding, and requires to be mounted with 
care, as a violent shock easily dislocates its vertebral column ; the sad<lle is placed 
on the haunches. You would hardly sup])ose tlie reindeer to be the same animal 
when languidly creeping along under a rider’s weight, as when, unencumbered 
by a load, it vaults with the lightness of a bird over the obstacles in its way to 
obey the call of its master. The reindeer can be easily trained to drag a sledge, 
but great care must b(‘ taken not to beat or otherwise ill-treat it, as it then be- 
(;om(\s obstinate, and quite unmanageable. When forced to drag too heavy a 
load, or taxed in aiiy Avay above its strengtli, it not seldom turns round upon 
its tyrant, and attacks 'him with its horns and fore feet. To save liim>elf from 
its fury, ho is then obliged to overturn bis sledge, and to seek a refuge under 
its bottom until tin* rage of the animal has abated. ^ 

After the deatli of the reindeer, it may truly bo said that every part of its 
body is put to some use. The ih'sli is very good, and the tongue an<l marrow 
are eonsidercal a great delicacy. Tlie blood, of which not a droj) is allowed to 
be lost, is either drmdv warm or made up into a kind of black j)udding. The 
skin furnisli(‘s not only clothing impervious to the cold, but tents and bedding; 
and si)oons, knife-handles, and other liouseliold utensils are made out of the 
boiu's and horns; the latter serve also, like the el.iws, for the preparation of an 
(‘xcellont glue, wl)icli the (’liinese, Avho buy them for this ])urpose of the Rus- 
sians, use as a. nutritious jelly. In Toruea the skins of new-born reindeer arc 
pre];ared and sent to St. IVlersburg to be mamifaetured into gloves, which are 
extroiiiely soft, but very dear. 

Thus the cocoa-nut ])alm, the tree of a Inmdred uses, hardly renders a 
greater vari(?ty of services to the islan<lers of the Indian Oeean than the rein- 
deer to the Lajdauder or the Samojede; and, to the lionor of these barbarians 
be it mentioned, they treat their invaluable friend and eompaiiion witli a grate- 
ful afftrtion wbieh juiglit serve as an example to far more civili/.ed nations. 

Tlie reindeer attains an age of from twenty to twenty-live years, but in its 
domostieated state it is generally killed Avlieii from six to ten years old. Its 
most dangerous enemies are tlie wolf, and the glutton or wolverine {Gido ho- 
raills or wbicli belongs to the bloodthirsty marten an<l weasel family, 

and is said to bo of uncommon fierceness and strength. It is about the size 
of a large badger, between wliicli animal and the pole-cat it seems to be inter- 
mediate, nearly resembling the former in its general figure and aspect, and 
agreeing with the latter as to its deiditipj). No dog is capable of mastering 
a glutton, and even the wolf is liardly able to scare it from its prey. Its feet 
arc very short, so that it can not run swiftly, but it climbs witli great facility 
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upon trees, or ascends even almost perpendicular rock-walls, where it also seeks 
a refuge when pursued. 

When it perceives a herd of reindeer browsing near a wood or a precipice, 
it generally lies in wait upon a branch or some high cliff, and springs down 
upon the first animal that comes •within its reach. Sometimes also it steals 
unawares upon its prey, and suddenly bounding upon its back, kills it by a sin- 
gle bite in the neck. Many fables worthy of Mttnchausen have been told about its 
voracity ; for instance, that it is able to devour two reindeer at one meal, and 
that, when its stomach is exorbitantly distended with food, it will press itself 
between two trees or stones to make room for a new repast. It will, indeed, 
kill in one night six or eight reindeer, but it contents itself with sucking their 
blood, as the weasel does with fowls, and eats no more at one rneaf than any 
other earnivorous animal of its own size. 

Besides the attacks of its mightier enemies, the reindeer is subject to the 
persecutions of two species of gad-fly, which torment it exceedingly. The 
one {CEstrns called Ilurbma by the Laplanders, deposits its glutinous 

eggs upon the animal’ff back. The larvaj, on creeping out, immediately bore 
themselves into the skin, where by their motion and suction they cause so 
many small swellings or boils, Avhich gradually grow to the size of an inch or 
more in diam^r, with an opening at the top of each, through which the larvae 
may be seen imbedded in a purulent fluid. FicHpiently the whole back of the 
animal is covered with these boils, which, by draining its fluids, produce eimu 
elation and disease. As if aware of this danger, the reindeer runs wild and fu- 
rious as soon as it hears the buzzing of the fly, and seeks a refuge in the nearest 
water. The other species of gad-fly ( (Estrus nasalis) lays its eggs in the nostrils 
of the reindeer ; and the larvae, boring themselves into the fauces and beneath the 
tongue of the poor animal, arc a great source of annoyance, as is shown by its 
frequent sniffling and shaking of the head. 

A pestilential disorder like the rinderpest will sometimes sweep away whole 
herds. Thus in a few weeks a rich Laplander or Saniojede may hti reduced to 
poverty, and the proud possessor of several thousands of reindeer be compel- 
led to seek the precarious liv’clihood of tlic northern fisherman. 

The elk or moose-deer ( Cervus alcen) is another member of the cervine race 
peculiar to the forests of the north. In size it is far sn])erior to the stag, but it 
can not boast of an elegant shape, the head being disproportionately largo, the 
neck short and thick, and its immense horns, which sometimes weigh near fifty 
pounds, each dilating almost immediately from the base into a broad palinatovl 
form ; while its long legs, high shoulders, and heavy upper lip hanging very 
much over the lower, ^ive it an uncouth appearance. The color of the elk is a 
dark grayish-brown, but much paler on the legs and beneath the tail. 

We owe the first description of this gigantic deer to Julius Caesar, in whose 
time it Avas still a common inhabitant of the German forests. But the conquer- 
or of Gaul can hardly have seen it himself, or he would not have ascribed to it 
a single horn, placed in the middle of the forehead, or said that both sexes are 
perfectly alike, for the female is smaller and has no antlers. At present the 
elk is still found in the swampy forests of East Prussia, Lithuania, and Po- 
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laiul, but it chiefly resides in the more northern woods of Russia, Siberia, 
and America. It is a mild and harmless animal, principally supporting itself 
by browsing the boughs of willows, asps, service-trees, and other soft spe- 
cies of wood. It does not, like the reindeer, seek a refuge against the at- 
tacks of the gad-flies, by wandering to the coasts of the sea, or retreating to 
the bare mountains, where it would soon perish for the want of adequate food, 
but plunges up to the nose into the next river, where it finds, moreover, a vSpe- 
cies of water-grass [l>\stuca Jlultans) whicli it likes to feed upon. Though 
naturally mild and harmless, it displays a high degree of conra:.' 0 , and even fe- 
rocity when suddenly attacked ; defending itielf with great vigor, not only with 
its horns, but also by striking violently witli its fore feet, in the use of which 
it is ]>articulai‘Iy dextei'oiis. It is generally caught in traps, as it is extremely 
shy and watchful, and finds an easy retreat in the swamp or the for(‘st. The 
only ♦ime of the year when it can be easily chased is in the sj)ring, when the 
softened snow gets covered daring the night with a thin crust of ice wliich is 
lv)() weak to bear the animal’s weight. 

Though nut ranging so far north as the reindeer or the elk, we find in the 
Old World the red-deer {Ccvvks in tlic vicinity of Drontheim, in Nor- 

way, and iilong with the roebuck beyond Lake ]3aikal, in Siberia, while in 
America the lai^e-eared deer {Cervus macrotls), and the Wa])iti, or Canada stag 
{CercKS strong ijlo-ccraa)^ extend their excursions beyond 55® of nortliern lati- 
tude. The latter is much larger and of a stronger make than the European 
led-deer, frequently growing to tlic height of our tallest oxen, and possessing 
great activity as well as strength. The fiesli is little j)rized, hut the hide, when 
made into leallier after the Indian fashion, is stiid not to turn liard in drying 
after being wet — a quality which justly entitles it to a j>reference over almost 
every other kind of leather. 

One of the most remarkable quadrupeds of the liigh northern regions is the 

musk-ox ( Ocihos inosrhatus)^ wliich 
by some naturalists lias been consid- 
ered as interniediale between the 
sheep and the ox. It is about tlie 
height of a deer, but of nnicli stout- 
er proportions. The lion is are very 
broad at tlie base, almost meeting 
on the forehead, and curving down- 
ward hetweeii the eye and ears un- 
til about tlie level of the mouth, 
when lliey turn upward. Its long 
thiedc brown or black hair hanging 
down below tbe middle of the leg, 
and covering on all jiarts of the ani- 
mal a fine kind of soft ash-colored 
wool, which is of the finest description, and capable of forming the most beau- 
tiful fabrics manufactured, enables it to remain even during the winter beyond 
Vo®' of nonbei n latitude. In spring it wanders over the ice as far as Melville 
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Island, or even Smith’s Sound, where a number of its bones were found by 
Dr. Kane. In September it witlidraws more to the soutli, and spends the 
coldest months on the verge of the forest region. Like tlie roindeer, it sub- 
sists cliielly on lichens and grasses. It runs nimbly, and climbs hills and rocks 
with great case. Its fossil remains, or those of a very analogous species, have 
been discovered in Siberia : at present it is exclusively confined to the New 
World. 

In the Rocky Mountains, from the Mexican Cordillera plateaux as far as C8^ 
N. lat., dwells the wild sheep {Otns distinguished by the almost cir- 

cular ben<l of its large, triangular, transversely striped horns, from its relative 
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the Siberian argali (Or/x orz/mV), which is supposed to b# the parent of our do- 
mestic slice]), and far sur])a?ses it in size and delicacy of flesh. Roth tlie Ain:r* 
ican and the Asiatic wild sheep are in the highest degree active and vigorous, 
ascending abrupt precipices with great .agility, and, like the wild goat, going 
over the narrowest and most dangerous ])asses with perfect safety. 

Among tlie carnivorous quadrupeds of the northern regions, many, like the 
lynx, the wolf, the bear, the glutton, and other members of the we.asel tribe, 
ha\p their head-quarters in the forests, and only occasionally roam oVer the tun- 
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(Iras ; but the Arctic fox ( Cqnis lagopxia) almost exclusively inhabits the treeless 
wastes that fringe the Polar Ocean, and is found on almost all the islands that lie 
buried in its bosom. This pretty little creature, which in winter grows per- 
fectly white, knows how to protect itself against the most iii^nse cold, either by 
seekiijg a refuge in the clefts of rocks, or by burrowing to a considerable depth 
in a sandy soil. It principally preys upon lemmings, stoats, polar hares, as 
well as upon all kinds of water-fowl and their eggs ; but when pinched by 
hunger, it does not disdain the carcasses of fish, or the molluscs and ci-ustaceans 
it may chance to pick up on the shore. Its enemies are tlie glutton, the snowy 
owl, mi d ma n, who^ JroJU thfi-Kq-uator to. t he pol es^ leaves no creatuVejjjQinolested 
that can in any way siitisfy liis wants. 

. The lemmings, of which there are many species, arc small rodents, peculiar 
to the Arctic regions, both in the New and in the Old World, where they are 
found as far to the north as vegetation extends. They live on grass, roots, the 
shoots of the willow, and the dw'arf birch, but chiefly on lichens. Tliey do not 
gather hoards of provisions for the winter, but live upon what they find be- 
neath the snow. They seldom prove injurious to man, as the l egions they in- 
habit are generally situated beyond the limits of agriculture. Prom the voles, 
to whom they are closely allied, they are distinguished by having the foot-sole 
covered with stiff hairs, and by the strong crooked claws with which theit; fore 
feet are armed. The best known species is the Norwegian lemming 
noricegicx(s)^ which is found on the high mountains of the Dovrefjeld, and 
farther to the north on the dry parts of the tundra, where it inhabits small 
burrows under stones or in the moss. Its long and thick hair is of a tawny 
color, and prettily marked with black spots. The migrations of the lemming 
have been grossly exaggerated by Glaus Magnus and Pontoj>pidan, to whom 
ttie natural history of the North owes so many fables. As they bi eod several 
times in the year, producing five or six at a birth, they of course multiply very 
fast under favorable circumstances, and arc then forced to leave the district 
which is no longer able to afford them food. l>ut this takes ]>lacc very sel- 
dom, for when Mr. Breliin visited Scandinavia, the people on the Dovrefjehl 
knew nothing about tlie migrations of the lemming, and Ids in(|uiries on the 
subject proved equally fruitless in Lapland and in Piulaiul At all events, it is 
a fortunate circumstance that the lemmings have so »nany enemies, as tlieir 
rapid multijdication might else endanger tlie balance of existence in tlie iioi*thcrn 
regions. The inclemencies of the climate arc a chief means for keei>ing lliem 
in check, A wet summer, an early cold and snowless autumn destroy them 
by millions, and then of com se years are necessary to recruit tbeir numbers. 
With the exception of the bear and the hedgehog, they are pursued by all the 
northern carnivora. The wolf, the fox, tlie glutton, the inai*ten, the ermine 
devour tlicm with avidit)^, and a good lemming season is a time of unusual 
plenty for the hungry Laplander’s dog. The snowy owl, whose dense plumage 
enables it to be a constant resident on the tundra, almost exclusively frequents 
those places where lemmings, its favorite food, are to be found ; the buzzards 
are constantly active in their destruction ; the crow feeds its young with lem- 
mings ; and oven the poor Lap, when pressed by hunger, seizes a stick, and, 
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for want of better game, goes out lemming-huntir^, and rejoices when he can 
kill a sufficient number for his dinner. 

Several birds, such as the snowy owl and the p tarm igan {Lagopus albus)^ 
which can easily pocure its food under the snow, winter in the highest lati- 
tudes ; but by far the greater number are merely summer visitants of the Arc- 
tic regions. After the little bunting, the first arrivals in spring are the snow- 
geese, who likewise are the first to leave the dreary regions of the north on 
their southerly migration. The common and king eider-duck, the Brent geese, 
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the great northern black and r(*d throated divers, arc the next to make their 
appearance, followed by the jjiiitail and longlail ducks (A/fr/s cmulacuta and 
gldciaJJs)^ tlie latest visitors of the season. These birds generally take their 
departure in the same order as they arrive. The period of their stay is but 
short, but their presence imparts a wonderfully eheerful aspect to regions at 
other times so deserted and dreary. As soon as the young are sufficiently 
fledged, they again betake themselves to the soiitliward ; the character of the 
season much influencing tlie ])eriod of their departure. 

As far as imui lias penetrated, on the most nortlicrn islets of Spitzbergen, 
or on the ice-blocked shores of Kennedy Channel, the eider-duck and others 
of the Arctic anatidie build their nests ; and thei*e is no reason to doubt that 
if tlic pole lias breeding-places for tliem, it re-echoes witli their cries. Nor 
• need they fear to plunge into the very heart of the Arctic zone, for the flight 
of a goose being forty or fifty miles an hour, these birds may breed in the re- 
motest northern solitude, and in a few hours, on a fall of deep autumn snow, 
convey themselves by their swiftness of wing to better feeding-grounds. 

One of the most interesting of the Arctic birds is the snow-bunting {Plec- 
trophanes nivalis), which may properly be called the polar singing-bird, as it 
breeds in the most northern isles, such as Spitzbergen and Novaja Zemlya, or 
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on the highest mountains ofc the Dovrefjeld, in Scandinavia, whore it enlivens 
the fugitive summer with its short but agreeable notes, sounding doubly sweet 
from the treeless wastes in which they are heard. It invariably builds its 

nest, wliich it lines with Ibathers and down, 
in the hssui'es of mountain rocks or uiuler 
huge stones, and the entrance is generally 
so narrow as merely to allow the parent 
birds to pass. The remarkably dense win- 
ter plumage of the, snow-bunting especially 
(pialihes it for a northern residence, and 
when in captivity it will rather bear the 
severest ccld than even a moderate degree 
of warmth. In its breeding-places it lives 
almost exclusively on insects, particularly 
gnats: during the winter it feeds on all 
sorts of seeds, and then famine frequently compels it to wander to a less rig- 
orous climate. 

The Lapland bunting {Centrophaiies whose white aiul black 

plumage is agreeably diversified with red, is likewise an inhabitant of the 
higher latitudes, where it is frequently seen in the barren grounds and tundras. 
Both these birds are distinguished by the very long claw of their hind toe, a 
structure which enables them to run about with ease upon the snow. 

Among the raptorial birds of the Arctic regions, the sea-eagle {TLdhitus 
alhl(‘}ll(() liolds a eons[)icuous rank. At his aj)pr(>ach th(‘ gull and the auk 
conceal themselves in the fissures of the rocks, but are frequently dragged 
forth by tlieir relentless enemy. Tlu* divers are, according to Wahhaigren, 
mor(^ imperilled from Ids attacks than those sea-birds which do not ])lunge, for 
the latter rise into the air as soon as their piercing eye espies the universally 
dreaded tyrant, and thus esca|)e ; while the former, blindly trusting to the ele- 
ment in which they are capable of finding a temporary refuge, allow liim to 

approach, and then suddenly diving, fancy 
themselves in safety, while the eagle is only 
waiting for the moment of their re-:q)pear- 
anco to repeat liis attack. Twice or thrice 
they may ])Ossibly escape Ids claws ])y a raj)id 
])lnngc, but wlieii for the fourth time they 
dive out of tlie water, and remain but one 
instant above the surface, that instant seals 
their doom. The sea-eagle is e(pially for- 
midable to the denizens of the ocean, but 
sometimes too great a confidence in liis 
strength leads to his destruction, for Kitt- 
litzwns informed by the inhabitants of Kam- 

TllE SEA-EAGLE. . 

schatka that, pouncing upon a dolphin, he is 
not seldom dragged down into the water by the diving cetacean in whose skin 
his talons rer’ lin fixed. 
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AVi'^c Provisions of Nature. 

heart of the lir.st navigator, sny.s Horace, must liavo been shiehhul witli 
^ thret'fohl brass — ami yet the ])oet knew but the sunny Mediterranean, with 
its tepid flootls and smiling si lores : liow, tlien, would lie have found Avords to 
e.xpress liis astouivinnent at tlie intrepid seamen Avho, to open m^w vistas to 
s(!ience or new roads to commerce, first ventured to face the unknown terrors 
of the Arctic main ? 

In every jiart of the ocean the mariner has to guard against the perils of 
hidden shoals and sunken cliffs, but the liigli northern Avat(‘rs arc doubly and 
trebly dangerous; for here, besides those rocks wliich are firmly rooted to the 
ground, there are others wliicli, freely floating about, tlireaten to crush his ves- 
sel to pieces, or to force it along with them in helpless bondage. 

The Arctic navii^ators liaA e triveu various names to tliese movable shoals, 
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which are the cause of so nyich delay and danger. They are icebergs when they 
tower to a considerable height above the waters, and ice-fields when they have a 
vast horizontal extension. A floe is a detached portion of a field ; pach-icCy a 
large area of floes or smaller fragrneiits closely driven together so as to oppose a 
firm barrier to the progress of a ship ; and drift-icCy loose ice in motion, but not 
so firmly packed^ as to prevent a vessel from making her way through its yield- 
ing masses. 

The large ice-fields whicli the whaler encounters in Baffin’s Bay, or on the 
seas between Spitzbergeii and Greenland, constitute one of the marvels of the 
♦deep. There is a solemn grandeur in the slow majestic motion with whicli 
they are drifted by the currents to the south ; and llieir enormous masses, as 
mile after mile comes floating by, impress the spectator Avith the idea of a 
boundless extent and an irresistible power. But, vast and mighty as they are, 
they are unable to withstand tlie elements combined for their destruction, and 
their apparently triumphal march leads them only to tlieir ruin. 

When they first descend from their northern strongliolds, the ice of whicli 
they are composed is of the average thickness of from ten to fifteen feet, and 
their surface is sometimes tolerably smooth and even, but in geiK'ral it is cov- 
ered with numberless ice-blocks or hummocks piled upon each other in wild con- 



AMONG HUMMOCKS. 


usion to a height of forty or fifty feet, the result of reiieaterl collisions before 
flakes and floes were soldered into fields. Before the end of June they are cov- 
pd with snow, sometimes six feet deep, which melting during the summer 
forms simill po ids mkes upon their surface. 
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which may possibly be revolving with equal rapidity in an opjiosite direction 
—when masses not seldom twenty or thirty -miles in diameter, and each i\xigh- 

ing many millions of tons, clash to- 
gether, imagination can hardly con- 
ceive a more api)alling scene. The 
Avlialbrs at all times require unremit- 
ting vigilance to secure their safety, 
but scarcely in any situution so much 
as when navigating amidst these 
fields, which ai*e more particularly 
dangerous in foggy weather, as their 
motions can not tlien be distinclly ob- 
served. No wonder tiiat since the 
establishment of the fishery numbers 
of vessels have been crushed to pieces 
between two fields in motion, b/r the 

FOKMS OF ICEBEKGS. . , . i 

stnuigest ship ever built must ne(‘(ls 
be utterly unable to resist their power. Some have been npliftiMl and thrown 
upon the ice; some have had their bulls eonqdetdy torn o])en ; ainl ollu rs 
have been overrun by the ice, an<l buried bcncalli the Iragments jdiled upon 
their wreck. 



be utterly unable to resist their power. 


The icebergs, wliich, as their naino 
indicates, rise above tlie water to a 
miicli more considenible height than 
the ice-fields, liavca very ditfereiit or- 
igin, as they arc not formed in the 
sea itself, but Ijy the glaciers of the 
nortlicrn liighlaiuls. our rivers 

are continually ])ouiing their streams 
into the bcean, so many of the gla- 
ciers or ice-rivers of the ^Vrctic zone, 
descending to tlio water-edge, are 
slowly but constantly forcing tliem- 
selves farther and farther into the 
sea. In the siinnner season, when 
the ice is j)articularly fragile, the 
force of coliesion is often oicrciune 
by the weiglit of the j»rodigious mass- 
es that overhang the sea or liave been 
undermined by its waters ; and in the 
winter, when the air is probably 40® 
or 50® below zero and the sea from 
28® to .30® above, the unequal ex[»an- 
sion of those jiarts of the mass ev- 
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pS^SM^d to so Lfreat a difTeiynce of temperature can not fail to produce the sep- 
ilnilion of portions. 
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Most of these swimming glacier-fragments, or icebergs, which are met with 
by the whaler in the Northern Atlantic, are formed on the mountainous west 
coast of Greenland by the large glaciers which discharge themselves into the 
liords from Smith’s Sound to Disco Bay, as here the sea is sufficiently deep to 
float them away, in spite of the enormous magnitude they frequently attain. 
As they drift along down Baffin’s Bay and Davis’s Strait, they not seldom run 
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aground on some shallow shore, where, bidding detiance to the short summo:*, 
they frequently remain for many a year. 

Dr. Ilaycs measured an immense iceberg which had stranded off the little 
harbor of Tessuissak, to (ho nortli of ^felville Bay. The square wall which 
faced toward his base of measurement was 315 feet high, and a fraction over 
three-quarters of a mile long. Being almost square-sided above the sea, the 
same shape must have extended beneath it ; and since, by measurements made 
two days before, Hayes had discovered thatrfresh-water ice floating in salt wa- 
ter has above the surface to below it ihq, proportion of one to seven, this crys- 
tallized mountain must liave gone agi'ouiul in a depth of nearly half a mile. A 
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rude estimate of its size, made on the spot, gave in cubical contents abopt 27,000 
millions of feet, and in weight something like 2000 millions of tons ! ^ 

Captain Ross in his first voyage mentions another, of these wrecked^ bergs, 
which was found to bo 4160 yards long, 3689 yards broad, and 61 feet high 
above the level of the sea. It was aground in 01 fathoms, and its weight was 
estimated by an officer of the “Alexander” at 1,292,397,673 tong. On ascend- 
ing the flat fop of this iceberg, it was found occupied by a huge white bear, 
who justly deeming “ discretion the best part of valor,” sprang into the sea be- 
fore he could be fired at. 

The vast dimensions of the icebergs appear less astonishing when we con- 
sider that many of the glaciers or ice-rivers from which they «aro dislodged are 
equal in size or volume to the largest streams of continental Europe. 

Thus one of the eight glaciers existing in the district of Omenak, in Green- 
land, is no less than an English mile broad, and forms an ice-wall rising 160 
feet above the sea. Further to the north, Melville Bay and Whale Sound arc 
the seat of vast ice-rivers. Here Tyndall glacier forms a coast-line of ice over 
two miles long, almost burying its face in the sea, and carrying the eye along a 
broad and winding vallej% up steps of ice of giant height, until at length the 
slope loses itself in the unknown ice-desert beyond. But grand above all is the 
magnificent Humboldt glacier, which, connecting Greenland and Washington 
Land, forms a solid glassy w’all 300 feet above the water-level, with an unknown 
depth below it, while its curycd face extends full sixty miles in length from 
Cape Agassiz to Cape Forbes. In the temperate zone it would be one of the 
mightiest rivers of the earth ; here, in the frozen solitudes of the North, it slow- 
ly drops its vast fragments into the waters, making the solitudes around re-echo 
with their fall. 

As the Polar shores of continental America and Siberia arc generally flat, 
and below the snow-line, they are consequently deprived both of glaciers and 
of the huge floating masses to which these give birth. 

In a high sea the weaves beat against an ic eberg as against a rock ; and in 
calm weather where there is a swell, the noise made by their rising and falling 
is tremendous. Their usual form is that of a high vertical wall, gradually 
sloping down to the opposite side, which is very low ; but frequently they ex- 
hibit the most fantastic shapes, particularly after they have been a long time 
exposed to the corroding power of the waves, or of warm rains pelting them 
from above. 

A number of ieebcrgij floating in the sea is one of the most magnificent 
spectacles of nature, but the wonderful beauty of these crystal cliffs never a|v 
pears to greater advantage than when clothed by the midnight sun with all the 
splendid colors of twilight. 

“The bergs,” says Dr, Hayes, describing one of these enchanting nights, 
“ had wholly lost theii’ chilly aspect, and glittering in the blaze of the brilliant 
heavens, seemed in the distance like masses of burnished metal or solid flame. 
Nearer at hand they were huge bfocks of Parian marble inlaid with mammoth 
gems of pearl and opal. Cue in particular exhibited the perfection of the 
grand, its ^ *ni was not unlike that of the Colosseum, and it lay so far away 
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that half its hcijrht was burica bcncatl. the lino of Js'^lhe 

slowly rolling along the *■ T ji,aaow of the bergs the 

old Roman ruins had suddenly ta en le. - tender than the 

water was a rich green, and nothing could he m . 
gradations of color made by the sea shoabng o,i the slop.n„ » 
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close beside us. The tint increased M intensity ^Iiere the icc overhiinc^ the 
water, and a deep cavern near by exhibited the solid color of the malachite min- 
gled with the transparency of the emerald, while in strange contrast a broad 
streak of cobalt blue ran diagonally through its body. The bewitching (tharac- 
terof the scene was heightened by a thousand little cascades which leaped into 
the sea from these floating masses, the water being discharged from lakes of melt- 
ed snow and ice which reposed in quietude far up in the valleys sc]>arating the 
high icy hills of their upper surface. From other bergs large? i)ieees were now 
and then detached, plunging down into the water with deafening noise, wliile 
the slow moving swell of the ocean resounded through their broken archways.” 

A similar gorgeous spectacle was witnessed by Dr. Kane in Melville Hay. 
The midnight sun came out over a great berg, kindling variously-colored fires 
on every part of its surface, and making the ice around the ship one great re- 
splendency of geniwork, blazing carbuncles and rubies, and molten gold. 

In the night the icebergs are readily distinguislied even at a distance by 
their natural effulgence, and in foggy w’eather by a j)eculiar blackness in the 
atmosphere. As they are not unfrequently drifted by the Greenland stream 
considerably to the south of Newfoundland, sometimes even as far as tho for- 
tieth or thirty-ninth degree of latitude (May, 1841, June, 1842), ships sailing 
through the north-western Atlantic requirc’-to be always on their guard against 
The ill-fated ‘‘ President,” one of our first ocean-steamers, which was 
lost on its way to New York, without leaving a trace behind, is supposed to 
have been sunk by a collision with an iceberg, and no doubt many a gallant 
bark has either foundered in tht? night, or been hurled by the storm against 
these floating 
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But though often dapgcrous neighbors, the bergs occasionally prove useful 
auxiliaries to the mariner. From their greater bulk lying below the water- 
line, they are either drifted along by the under-curreiit against the wind, or, 
from their vast dimensions, are not perceptibly influenced even by the strongest 
gale, but, on the contrary, have the appearance of moving to windward, because 
every other kind of ice is drifted rapidly past them. Thus in strong adverse 
winds, their broad masses, fronting the storm like bulwarks, not seldom afford 
protection to ships mooring under their lee. 

Anchoring to a berg is, however, not always unattended with danger, par- 
ticularly when the summer is far advanced, or in a lower latitude, as all ice be- 
comes exceedingly fragile when acted on by the sun or by a temperate atmos* 
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pherc. The blow of an axe then sometimes siifliccs to rend an iceberg asunder, 
and to bury the careless seaman beneath its ruins, or to hurl him into the yawn- 
ing chasm. 

Thus Scoresby rehiles the adventure of two sailors who were attempting to 
fix an anchor to a berg. They began to hew a hole into the ice, but scarcely 
had the first blow been struck, when smldenly the immense mass split from top 
to bottom and fell asunder, llio two halves falling in contrary directions with a 
prodigious crash. One of the sailors, who was possessed of great presence of 
mind, iniinediately scaled the huge fragment on which lie was standing, and 
remained rocking to ami fro on its summit until its eqnilihrimn was restored; 
hut his companion, falling between the masses, would most likely have been 
crushed to pieces if the current caused by their motion had not sAvept him 
within reach of the boat that waiting for them. 

Frequently largo pieces detach themselves spontaneously from an iceberg 
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and fall into the sea with a tremendous noise. When this circumstance, called 

calving,’’ takes place, the iceberg loses its equilibrium, sometimes turns on 
one side, and is oocasionally inverted. 

Dr. Hayes witnessed the crumbling of an immense berg, resembling in its 
general appearance the British House of I\irliament. First one lofty tower 
came tumbling into the water, starting from its surface an immense flock of 
gulls ; then another followed ; and at length, after five hours of rolling and 
crashing, there remained of this splendid mass of congelation not a fragment 
that rose fifty feet above the water. 

One of the most remarkable phenomena of the Polar Sea is the ice-blink,, or 
reflection of the ice against the sky. A stripe of light, similar to the early 
dawn of morning, l)ut without its redness, appears above the horizon, and traces 
a complete aerial map of the ice to a distance of many miles beyond the ordi- 
nary reach of vision. To the experienced navigator the “ blink ” is frequently 
of the greatest use, as it not only points out the vicinity of the drift-ice, but 
indicates its nature, wliether compact or loose, continuous or open. Thus 
Scoresby relates that on the 7tli of June, 1821, he saw so distinct an ice-blink, 
that as far as twenty or thirty miles all round the liorizon he was able to ascer- 
tain the figure and probable extent of each ice-field. The packed ice was dis- 
tinguished from the larger fields by a more obscure and yellow color ; while 
each water-lane or open passage was indicated by a deep blue stripe or patch. 
By this means heVas enabled to find- his way out of the vast masses of ice iu 
which he liad been detained for several days, and to emerge into the open sea. 

The tendency of the pack-ice to separate in calm weather, so that one might 
almost be tempted to believe in a mutual repulsive power of the individual 
blocks, is likewise favorable to the Arctic navigator. The perpetual daylight 
of summer is another advantage, but unfortunat<?ly the sun is too often veiled 
by dense mists, which frequently obscure the air for weeks together, particular- 
ly in July. These fogs, which are a great impediment to the whaler’s opera- 
tions, have a very depressing influence upon the 8j>irits; and as they are at- 
tended with a low temperature, which even at noon does not rise much above 
freezing-point, the damp cold is also ])hysically extremely unpleasant. 

At other times the sun sweeps two or thiee times round the pole without 
being for a moment obscured by a cloud, and then the transparency of the air 
is such that objects the most remote may be seen perfectly distinct and clear. 
A shij)’s lop-gallant mast, at the distance of five or six leagues, may be discern- 
ed when just appearing above the horizon with a common perspective-glass, 
and the summits of mountains are visible at the distance of from sixty to a 
hundred miles. 

Oil such sunny days, the strong contrasts of light and shade between the 
glistening snow and the dark protrudjpg rocks produce a remarkable deception 
in the apparent distance of the land, along a steep mountainous coast When 
at the distance of twenty miles from Spitzbergen, for instance, it would be easy 
to induce even a judicious stranger to undertake a pas.sago in a boat to the 
shore, from a lielief that he was within a league of the land. At this distance 
the pof.'ioDs of Kjk and patches of snow, as well as the contour of the different 
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hillS) are as distinctly marked as similar objects in many other countries, not 
having snow about them, would be at a fourth or a fifth part of the distance. 

Nothing can be more wonderful than the phenomena of the atmosphere de- 
pendent on reflection and refraction, which are frequently observed in the Arc- 
tic seas, particularly at the commencement or approach of easterly winds. They 
are probably occasioned by the commixture, near the surface of the land or sea, 
of two streanis of air of different temperatures, so as to occasion an irregular 
deposition of imperfectly condensed vapor, whicli when passing the verge of the 
horizon apparently raises the objects there situated to a considerable distance 
above it, or extends their height l>eyond their natural dimensions. Ice, land, 
ships, boats, and other objects, when thus enlarged and elevated, are said to 
loom. The lower part of looming objects are sometimes connected with the 
horizon by an Jipparent fibrous or columnar extension of their parts ; at other 
times they appear to be quite lifted into the air, a void space being seen between 
them and the horizon. 

A most remarkable delusion of this kind was observed by Scoresby while 
sailing through the open ice, far from land. Suddenly an immense amphitheatre 
inclosed by high walls of basaltic ice, so like natural rock as to deceive one of 
his most experienced oflicers, rose around the ship. Sometimes the refraction 
produced on all sides a similar effect, but still more frequently remarkable con- 
trasts. Single ice-blocks expanded into architectural figures of an extraordina- 
ry height, and sometimes the distant, deeply indented ice-b<ft*dcr looked like a 
number of towers or iriiiiarets, or like a <lensc forest of naked trees. Scarcely 
had an object acquired a distinct form, wdien it began to dissolve into another. 

It is well krjown that similar causes produce similar effects in the wanner 
regions of the earth. In tlie midst of the tropical ocean, the mariner sees ver- 
ilaiit islands rise from the waters, and in the treeless desert fantastic palm- 
groves wave their fronds, as if in mockery of the thirsty caravan. 

Wlien w'e consider the intense cold which reigns during the greatest part of 
the year in the Arctic regions, we iniglit naturally exptict to find the whole of 
tlie Polar Sea covered, during the winter at least, with one solid unbroken sheet 
of ice. But experience teaches us tliat lliis is by no means the case ; for the 
currents, the tides, the winds, and the swell of a turbulent ocean are mighty 
causes of disruption, or strong impediments to congelation. Ik)th Lieutenant 
de Haven and Sir Francis IPClintock* were helplessly carried along, in the 
depth of winter, by the ])ack-ico in Lancaster Sound and Baffin’s Bay. A 
berg impelled by a strong under-current rips open an ice-field as if it w^ere a 
thi?i sheet of glass ; and in chaniuds, or on coasts where the tides rise to a con- 
siderable heiglit, their flux and reflux is continually opening crevices and lanes 
in the ice which covers the waters. That oven in the highest latitudes the sea 
does not close exwpt when at rest, was^nlly experienced by Dr. Hayes during 
his wintering at Port Foiilke; for at all limes, even Avhen the temperature of 
the air was below the freezing-point of mercury, ho could hear from the deck 
of his schooner the roar of the iK'ating waves. From all those causes there 
has at no point W'ithin tlie Arctic Circle been found a firm ice-belt extending, 
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either in winter or in summer, more t^an from fifty to a hundred miles from 
land. And even in the narrow channels separating the islands of the Parry 
Archipelago, or at the mouth of Smith Sound, the waters will not freesse over, 
except when sheltered by the land, or when an ice>pack, aociimulated by long 
continuance of winds from one quarter, affords the same protection. 

^ut the t motion of the Polar Sea, whenever it expands to a consider* 
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able breadth, would be insufficient to prevent its total congelation, if it were 
not assisted by other physical causes. A magnificent system of currents is 
continually displacing the waters of the ocean, and forcing the warm fioods of 
the tropical regions to wander to the pole, while the cold streams of the frigid 
zone are as constantly migrating toward the Equator, Thus we see the Gulf 
Stream flowing through the broad gateway east of Spitzbergen, and forcing 
out a rcturn current of cold water to the west of Spitzbergen, and through 
Davis’s Strait. 

The comparatively warm floods which, in consequence of this great law of 
circulation, come pouring into the Arctic seas, naturally require some time 
before they are sufficiently chilled to be converted into ice; and as sea-water 
has its maximum of density, or, in other words, is heaviest a few degrees above 
the freezing-point of W'ater, and then necessarily sinks, the whole depth of the 
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sea must of course be cooloii down to that temperature before freezing can 
take place. Ice being a bad conductor of heat, likewise limits the process of 
congelation ; for after attaining a thickness of ten or fifteen feet, its growth is 
very slow, and probably even ceases altogether ; for when floating fields, or 
floes, are found of a greater thickness, this increase is due to the snow that 
falls upon their surface, or to Uio accumulation of hummocks caused by their 
aollision. 

Thus, by the combined influence of these various physical agencies, bounds 
have been set to the congelation of the Polar waters. Were it otherwise, the 
Arctic lands would have been mere uninhabitable wastes ; for the existence of 
the seals, the walrus, and the whale depq^ds upon their finding some open wa- 
ter at every season of the year ; and deprived of this resource, all the Esqui- 
maux, whose various tribes fringe the coasts in the highest latitudes hitherto 
discovered, would |>J^ish in a single winter. 

If the Arctic glaciers did not clischarge their borgs into the sea, or if no 
curreoU conveyed the ice-floes of the north into lower latitudes, ice would 
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constantly accumulating in the Polar world, and, destroying the balance of na- 
ture, would ultimately endanger the existence of man over the whole surface 
of the globe. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

ARCTIC MARINE ANIMALS. 

J^opulousncss of the Arctic ^Seas, —The Greenland Whale, — The Fin Whales. — The Narwhal.-^ 
The Heluga, or \Vhite Dolphin. — The Black Dolphin. — Ilia wholesale Massacre on the Faeroe Isl- 
ands.— The Ore, or Grampus. — The Seals. — The Walrus. — Its acute Smell.— History of a young 
Walru.H.— Parental Affection.— The Polar Bear.— His Sagacity.— Hibernation of the Sbe-bear. — 
Sea-birds. 

vast multitudes of animated beings which people the Polai* Seas form 
^ a veinarkable contrast to the nakedness of their bleak and <lesolate chores. 
The colder surf.icc- waters almost perpetually expostjd to a chilly air, and fre- 
quently covered, even in summer, with floating ice, are indeed unfavorable to 
the development of organic life ; but this adverse influence is modified by the 
higher temperature which constantly prevails at a greater depth; for, contrary 
to what tak(‘s place in the equatorial se.as, we And in tlie Polar Ocean an in- 
crease of temperature from tlie surface downwaid, in consequence of the 
warmer umhu-curreuts, flowing from the south northward, and passing be- 
neath the (told waters of the superficial Arctic current. 

Thus the. severity of the Polar winter remains unfelt at a greater depth of 
the s(‘a, where myriads of creatures find a secure retreat against the frost, and 
whence they emerge during the long summer’s day, either to line the shores or 
to ascend the broad rivers of the Arctic world. Between the parallels of Y4® 
and Scoresby observed that the color of the Greenland sea varies from the 
purest ultramarine to olive green, and from crystalline transparency to striking 
opacity — apj)earances which arc not transitory, but permanent. This green 
K(*mi-opnque water, whose position varies with the currents, often forming iso- 
lated stripes, and sometimes spreading over two or 4hreo degrees of latitude, 
mainly owes its singular aspect to small inednsae anH midibranchiate molluscs. 
It is calculatCMl to form oiie-fotirth part of the surface of the sea between the 
above-mentioned parallels, so that many thousands of square miles are absolute- 
ly teeming with life. 

% On the coast of Gi’ccnland, where the waters are so exceedingly clear that 
the bottom at\d overy object upon it arc plainly visible even at a dei)th of 
eighty fathoms, the ground is seen covered with gigantic tangles, which, togetli- 
er with the animal world circulating among their fronds, remind the spectator 
of the coral-reefs of the tropical ocean. Nullipores, mussels, alcyoriians, sortu- 
larians, ascidians, and a variety of other sessile animals, inorust every stone or 
fill every hollow or crevice of the rocky ground, A dead seal or fish tl\rown 
into the sea is soon c?>n verted into a skeleton by the myriads of small crustaceans 
which infest these nortlrern waters, and, like the ants in the equatorial forests, 
perform the part of scavengers of the deep. f 
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Thus we find an exuberance of life, in its smaller and smallest forms, peo- 
pling the Arctic waters, and affording nourishment to a variety of strange and 
bulky creatures — cetaceans, walruses, and seals — which annually attract thou- 
sands of adventurous seamen to the icy ocean. 

Of these sea-mammalians, the most imj^ortant to civilized man is undoubted- 
ly the Greenland whale [Balmna mysticetus), or smooth-back, thus called from 
its\aving no dorsal fin. Formerly these whales were harpooned in considerable 
numbers in the Icelandic waters, or in the fiords of Spitzbergen and Danish 
Greenland ; then Davis’s Straits became the favorite fishing-grounds ; and more 
recently the inlets and various channels to the east of Baffin’s Bay have been 
invaded ; while, on the opposite side of America, several hundreds of whalers 
penetrate every year througli Bering’s Straits into the icy sea beyond, where 
previously they lived and multiplied, unmolested except by the Esquimaux. 
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More fortunate than the sniuoth-hack, the rorquals, or fin-wliales {Balmiop* 
terahoops^muscidus^physaUs^ixml still remain in their ancient seats, 

from which they are not likely to be dislodged, as the agility of their move- 
ments makes their capture more difficult and dangerous ; while at the same time 
the small quantity of their fat and the shortness of their baleen render it far less 
remunerative. They are of a more slender form of body, and with a more 
pointed mu^jfle than the Grcenlatwl whale ; and while the latter attains a length 
of only sixty feet, the Bala^noptera boopa grows to the vast length of 100 feet 
and more. There is also a difference in their food, for the Greenland whale 
chiefly f(;eds upon the minute animals that crowd the olive-colored waters above 
described, or on the hosts of little pteropods that are found in many parts of 
the Arctic seas, while the rorquals frequently accompany the herring-shoals, and 
carry dea^ and destruction into their ranks. 

The of Jsovaja Zemlya, Spitzbergen, and Greenland are the domain of 
the narwlifal, or searnnicorn, a cetacean quite as strange, but not so fabulous as 
tbcfterreiirial ai..:nal ^vhich figures in the arms of England. The use of the 
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enormous spirally wound tusk projecting from its upper jaw, and from which 
it derives its popular name, has not yet been clearly ascertained, some holding 
it to be an instrument of ^defense, \^hile others suppose it to be only an orna« 
ment or mark of the superior dignity of the sex to which it has been awarded. 
Among the numerous dolphins which people the Arctic and Subarctic seas, 
the beluga {Delphmus leucaa), improperly called tlie white whale, is one of the 
most interesting. When young it has a brown color, which gradually changes 
into a perfect white. It attains a length of from twelve to twenty feet, has no 
dorsal fin, a strong tail three feet broad, and a round head with a broad trun- 
cated snout. Beyond 56 "^ of latitude it is frequently seen in large shoals, par- 
ticularly near the estuaries of the large Siberian and North American rivers, 
which it often ascends to a considerable distance in pursuit of the salmon. A 
troop of belugas diving out of the dark waves of the Arctic Sea is said to afford 
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a magnificent spectacle. Their wldle color appears dazzling, from the con- 
trast of the sombre background, as they dart about with arrow like velocity. 

The black dolphin {(rlohh'f'ph<fh{s f/Iohhyps) is likewise very common in 
the Arctic seas, both beyoml Bering’s Straits and between Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen, whence it fiv(piently makes excursions to the south. It grows to the 
length of twenty-four feet, and is about ton feet in circumference. The skin, 
like that of the doljdiin tribe in general, is smooth, resembling oiled silk ; the 
color a bluish-black on the back, and generally \vhitish on the belly ; the blub- 
ber is three or four inches thick. 

The full-grown have generally twenty-two or twenty-four teeth in each jaw; 
and w'hen the mouth is shut, the teeth lock between one another, like the teeth 
of a trap. The dorsal fin is about fifteen inches high, the tail five feet broad; 
the pectoral fins are as many, long and comparatively narrow ; so that, armed 
with such excellent paddles, the black dolphin is inferior to none of his relatives 
in swiftness. Of an eminently social disposition, these dolphins sometimes con- 
gregate in herds of many hundk Js, under the guidance of several old experi- 
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enced males, whom the rest follow like a flock of sheep — a property from which 
the animal is called in Shetland the “ ca’ing whale.” No cetacean strands more 
frequently than the black dolphin, and occasionally large herds have been driven 
on the shores of Iceland, Norway, and the Orkney, Shetland and Faeroe islands, 
where their capture is hailed as a godsend. The intelligence that a shoal of 
ca’ing whales^ or grinds has been seen approaching the coast, creates great ex- 
citement among the otherwise phlegmatic inhabitants of the Faeroe Islands. 
The whole neighborhood, old and youngj is instantly in motion, and soon numer- 
ous boats shoot off fiom. shore to intercept the retreat of the dolphins. Slowly 
and steadily they are driven toward the coast; the phalanx of their enemies 
draws closer and closer together ; terrified by stones and blows, they run ashore, 
and lie gasping as the flood recedes. Then begins the w’ork of death, amid the 
loud shouts of the executioners and the furious splashings of the victims. In 
this manner more than 800 grinds were massacred on August^! 6, 1770 ; and 
during the four summer months tliat Langbye sojourned on the island in 1817, 
623 were driven on shore, and served to pay one-half of the imported corn. 
But, on the other hand, many years frequently pass without yielding one single 
black w^hale to the tender mercies of the islanders. 

The ferocious ore, or , grampus {Delphinus m*o), is the tiger of the Arctic 
seas. Black above, white beneath, it is distinguished by its large dorsal fin, 
which curves backward toward the tail, and rises to the height of two feet or 
more. Measuring no less than twenty-five feet in length and twelve or thirteen 
in girth, of a courage equal to its strength, and arnuMl with formidable teeth, 
thirty in each jaw, the grampus is the dread of the seals, whom it overtakes in 
spite of their rapid flight ; and the whale himself would consitlcr it as his most 
formidable enemy, were it not for the persecutions of man. The grampus gen- 
erally ploughs the seas in small troops of four or five, following each otluM* in 
close single file, and alternately disappearing and rising so as to resemble the 
undulatory motions of one large serpentiform animal. 

The family of the seals has also numerous and mighty re))resentatives in the 
Arctic waters. In the sea of Bering W’c meet W'ith the formidable sea lion and 
the valuable sea-bear, while the harp-seal, the bearded seal, and the hispid seals 
{P/ioca f/rcenlandica, harhaia^ hispida)^ spreading fi*om the Parry Islands to 
Novaja Zemlya, yield the tribute of their flesh to iiuineroiis wild tribes, and 
that of their skins to the European hunter. 

Few Arctic animals are more valuable to man, or more frequently mentioned 
in Polar voyages than the walrus or morse {Trichechus which, 

though allied to the seals, differs greatly from them by the development of llu* 
canines of the upper jaw, which form two enormous tusks projecting down- 
ward to the length of two feet. The morse is one of the largest qtiadriipeds i-x- 
isting, as it attains a length of twenty feet, and a weight of from fifteen liundred 
to two thousand pounds. In uncouth ness of form it surpasses even the ungain- 
ly hippopotamus. It has a small head wdth a remarkably thick upper lip, cov- 
ered with*large pellucid whiskers or bristles ; the neck is thick and short ; the 
naked or red-brown skin hangs loosely on the ponderous and elongated 
^**^**^^^^ terminate in broad fln-like paddles, resembling large 
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ill-fashioned flaps of leather. Its movements on land are extremely slow and 
awkward, resembling those of a huge cateri>illar, but in the water it has all the 
activity of the seals, or even surpasses them iu speed. 



Gregarious, like the seals and many of the dolpl)ins, thAvalruses love to lie 
on the ice or on the sand-banksj^^'losely hiiddleil together. On the spot where 
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a \iralrus lands, others are sure to follow ; and when the first comers block the 
shore, those which arrive later, instead of landing on a free spot farther on, 
prefer giving their friends who are in the-, way a gentle push with their tusks 
so as to induce them to make room. 

Timorous and almost helpless on land, where, in spite of its formidable 
tusks, it falls an easy prey to the attacks of man, the walrus evinces a greater 
degree of courage in the water, where it is able to make a better use of the 
sti’ength and weapons bestowed upon it by nature. Many instances are known 
where walruses, which never attack but when provoked, have turned upon tlieir 
assailants, or have even assembled from a distance to assist a wounded com- 
rade. 

Like the seals, the walrus is easily tamed, and of a most affectionate temper. 
This was shown in a remarkable iiiiinner by a young walrus brought alive from 
Archangel to St. Petersburg in 1829. Its keeper, Madame DcrAebecq, having 
tended it with the greatest care, the grateful animal expressed its pleasure 
W’henever she came near it by an affectionate grunt. It not only followed her 
with its eyes, but was never liappier than when allowed to lay its head in her 
lap. ♦The tenderness was reci])rocal, and Madame DennehoS] used to talk of 
her walrus with the same warmth of affection as if it had been a pet lapdog. 

That parental love should be highly developed in animals thus susceptible 
of friendship may easily be imagined. Mr. Lamont, an English gentleman 
wdiom the love of sport led a few years since to Spitzbergen, relates the case of 
a wounded walrus who held a very young calf under her riglit arm. When- 
ever the harpoon was raised against it, the motlior carefully shielded it with 
her own body. The countenance of this poor animal was never to be forgot- 
ten : that of the calf expressive of abject terror, and yet of such a boundless 
confidence in its mother’s power of protecting it, as it swam along under lier 
wing, and the old cow’s face showing such reckless defiance for all that could 
be done to herself, and yet sucli terrible anxiety as to the safety of her calf. 
This parental affection is shamefully misused by man, for it is a common 
artifice of the walrus-hunters to catch a young animal and make it grunt, in 
order to attract a herd. 

The walrus is confined to the coasts of the Arctic regions, unless when drift- 
ice, or some other accident, carries it away into the open sea. Its chief resorts 
are Spitzbergen, Nova Zernbla, Xorth Greenland, the shores of Hudson’s Jind 
Baffin’s bays ; and on the opposite side of the Polar Ocean, the coasts of Ber- 
ing’s Sea, and to the north of Bering’s Straits, the American and Asiatic shores 
from Point Barrow to Cape North, It has nowhere been fouml on the coasts 
of Siberia from the mouth of the Jenisci to the last-mentioned promontory, 
and on those of America from Point Barrow to Lancaster Sound ; so that it 
inhabits two distinct regions, separated from each other by vast extents of 
coast. Its food seems to consist principally of marine plants and shell-fish, 
though Scoresby relates that he found the remr.iiis of fishes, or even of seals, in 
its stomach. 


Polar bear is frequently found above a hundred miles from the near- 
upon b.'Ose 'ce steadily drifting into the sea, it seems but fair to assign 
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him a place among the marine animals of the Arctic zone. He hunts by scent, 
and is constantly running across and against the win'd, which prevails from the 
northward, so that the same instinct which directs his search for prey also 
serves the important purpose of guiding him in the direction of the land and 
more solid ice. His favorite food is the seal, which he surprises crouching 
down with his fore paws doubled underneath, and pushing himself noiselessly 
forward with his hinder l%s until within a few yards, when he springs upon 
his victim, whether in the water or upon the ice. He can swim at the rate of 
three miles an hour, and can dive to a considerable distance. Though he at- 
tacks man when hungry, wounded, or provoked, he will not injure him when 
food more to his liking is at hand. Sir Francis ATClintock relates an anecdote 
of a native of Upernavik who was out one dark winter’s day visiting his seal- 
nets. He found a seal entangled, and whilst kneeling down over it upon the 
ice to get it clear, he received a slap on the back — from his companion as he 
supposed ; but a secoinl and heavier blow made him look smartly round. He 
was horror-stricken to see a peculiarly grim old bear instead of his comrade. 
Without taking further notice oFthe man, Bruin tore the seal out of the net, 
and began his supi)er. lie was not interrupted, nor did the man \vait t8 sde 
the meal finished, fearing, no doubt, that his uninvited and unceremonious guest 
might keep a corner for him. 

Many instances have been observed of the peculiar sagacity of the Polar 
bear. Scorcsby relates that the captain of a whaler, being anxious to procure 
a bear without wounding the skin, made trial of the stratagem of laying the 
noose of a rope in the snow, and placing a piece of kreii(/, or whale’s carcass, 
within it. A bear, ranging the neighboring ice, was soon enticed to the spot. 
Approaching the bait, he seiz(*d it in ]\is month ; but his foot, at the same 
moment, by a jerk of the rope, being entangled in the noose, be pushed it off 
with the adjoining paw, and deliberately retired. After having eaten the piece 
lie carried away with him, he returned. The noose, with another piece of 
kreng, being then replaced, he pushed the rope aside, and again walked tri- 
umphantly off with the kreng. A thinl time the noose was laid, and this time 
the rope was buried in the snow, and the bait laid in a deep hole dug in the 
centre. But Bruin, after snutling about the place for a few minutes, scraped 
the snow away with his 'paw, throw the rope aside, and escaped unhurt with 
his prize. 

The she-bear is taught by a wonderful instinct to shelter her young under 
the snow. Towards the month of December she retreats to the side of a rock, 
where, by dint of scraping and allowing the snow to fall upon her, she forms a 
cell in which to reside during the winter. There is no fear that she should be 
stifled for want of air, for the warmth of her breath always keeps a small pas- 
sage open, and the snow, instead of forming a thick uniform sheet, is broken 
by a little hole, round which is collected a mass of glittering hoar-frost, caused 
by the congelation of the breath. Within this strange nursery she produces 
her young, and remains with them beneath the snow until the month of March, 
when she emerges into the open air with her baby boars. As the time passes 
on, the breath of the family, together with the warmth exhaled from their 
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bodies, serves to enlarge the cell, so that with their increasing dimensions the 
accommodation is increased to suit them. As the only use of the snow-hurrow 
is to shelter the young, the male bears do not hibernate like the females, but 
roam freely about during the winter months. Bef«/re reliring under the snow, 
the bear eats enormously, and, driven by an unfailing instinct, resorts to tlie 
most nutritious diet, so that she becomes prodigiously fat, thus laying in an in- 
ternal store of alimentary matter wliich enables her not only to support her 
own life, but to suckle her young during her long seclusion, without taking a 
morsel of food. By an admirable provision of nature, the young are of won- 
derfully small dimensions when compared with the parent ; and as their growth, 
as long as they remain confined in their crystal nursery, is remarkably slow, 
they consequently need but little food and space. 

The Polar bear is armed with formid.able weapons, and a proportionate 
power to use them. His claws are two inches in length, and bis canine teeth, 
exclusive of the' part in the jaw, about an inch and a half. Thus the hoards 
of provisions which are frequently deposited by Arctic voyagers to provide for 
some future want, h.ave no greater enemy than the Polar bear. “ The final 
cache,” says Kane, “ which I relied so much upon, was entirely destroyed. It 
had been built with extreme care, of rocks which had been assembled by very 
heavy labor, ai?fl a<‘justed with much aid, often, from capstan-bars as levers. 
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The entire construction was, so far as our means permitted, most effective and 
resisting. Yet these tigers of the ice seemed hardly to have encountered an 
obstacle. Not a morsel of pemmican remained, except in the iron cases, which 
being round, with conical ends, defied both claws and teeth. They had rolled 
and pawed them in every directiori, tossing them about like footballs, although 
over eighty pounds in weight. An alcohol can, strongly iron-bound, was 
dashed into small fragments, and a tin can of liquor smashed and twisted 
almost into a ball. The claws of the beast had perforated the metal and torn 
it up as with a chisel. They were too dainty for salt meats ; ground coffee 
they had an evident relish for ; old canvas was a favorite, for some reason or 
other ; even our flag, which had been reared ‘ to take possession ’ of the 
waste, was gnawed down to the very staff. They had made a regular fiolic of 
it ; rolling our bread-barrels over the ice ; and, unable to masticate our heavy 
India-rubber cloth, they had tied it up in unimaginable hard knots.” 

Numbers of sea-birds are found breeding along the Arctic shores as far as 
man has hitherto penetrated ; some even keep the sea in the high latitudes all 
the winter, wherever open water exists. On the most northern rocks the razor- 
bill rears its young, and the fulmar and Ross’s gull have been seen in lanes of 
Avater beyond 82 ^^ lat. As the sun gains in power, enormous troops of puffins, 
looms, dovekies, rotges, skuas, burgermasters, Sabine's gulls, kittiwakes, ivory 



gulls, and Arctic terns, return to the north. There tlioy enjoy the long sum- 
mer day, and revel in the abundance of the fish-teeming Avaters, bringing life 
and animation into solitudes seldom or perhaps never disturbed by the presence 
of man, and mingling their wild screams Avitli the hoarse-resounding surge or 
the hoAvling of the storm. In many loc.alities they breed in such abundance, 
that it may be said, almost Aviihout exaggeration, that tliey darken the sun 
when they fly, and hide the waters vA^hen they swiim 
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CHAPTER V. 

ICELAND. 

Volcanic Origin of the Island. — The Kldfo Jukul. — Lava-streams.— Tho Burning Mountains of Krisiu 
vik. — ^The Mucl-caklrons of Keykjalilid.— The Tungo-hv’er at F^ykliolt. — The (Jreat Geysir. — The 
Strokkr. — Crystal Pools. — The Almannagja. — The Surts-hfllir. — Beautiful Icc-cavc. — The Gotha 
Foss. — The Detti Fo^s. — Climate. — Vegetation. — Cattle.— Barbarous Mode of Sheep-slieering. — 
Reindeer. — Polar Bears.— Birds. — The Eider-duck. — Vidov. — Vigr. — The Wild Swan. — The Ra- 
ven. — The Jerfalcon. — The Giant auk, or Oeirfugl. — Fish. — Fishing Season. — The Wliite Shark.— 
Mineral Kingdom. — Sulphur. — Peat. — Drift-wood. 

TCELAND might as well be called Fireland, for all its 40,000 sqtiarc miles 
have originally been ui»heaved from the depths of the waters by volcanic 
power. First, at some immeasurably distant period of the world’s history, the 
small nucleus of the future island began to struggle into existence against the 
superincumbent weight of the ocean ; then, in the course of «ages, cone rose 
after cone, crater was formed after crater, eruption followed on eruption, and 
lava-stream on lava-stream, until finally the Iceland of the present day \vas 
piled up with her gigantic ‘‘ jokuls,” or ice-mountains, and her vast promon- 
tories, stretching like huge buttresses far out into the sea. 

In winter, when an alm*t perpetual night covers the wastes of this fire-bom 
land, and the waves of a stormy ocean thunder against its shores, imagination 
can hardly picture a more desolate scene; but in summer the rugged nature 
of Icel|pd invests "jlf with many a charm. Then the eye reposes with de* 
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light on green valleys and crystal lakes, on the purple hills or snow-capped 
mountains rising in Alpine grandeur above the distant horizon, and the stran- 
ger might almost be tempted to exclaim with her patriotic sons, “ Iceland is the 
best land under the sun.” That it is one of the most interesting — through its 
history, its inhabitants, and, above all, its natural curiosities — no one can doubt. 
It has all that can please and fascinate the poet, the artist, the geologist, or the 
historian ; the prosaic utilitarian alone, accustomed to value a country merely 
by its productions, might turn with some contempt from a land without com, 
without forests, without mineral riches,*and covered for about two-thirds of its 
surface with bogs, lava-wastes, and glaciers. 

The curse of stei’ility rests chiefly on the south-eastern and central parts of 
the island. Here nothing is to be seen but deserts of volcanic stone or im- 
mense ice-fields, tiie largest of which — the Klofa Jukul — alone extends over 
more than 4000 s(piaro miles. The interior of this vast region of neve and 
glacier is totally unknown. The highest peaks, the most dreadful volcanoes of 
the island, rise on the southern and south-western borders of this hitherto inac- 
cessible waste ; the Oraefa looking down from a height of COOO feet upon all 
its rivals — the Skaj)tar, a name of dreadful significance in the annals of Iceland, 
and farther on, like the advanced guards of this host of slumbering fires, tlie 
Katla, the ^lyrdal, the Kvjatjjilla, and the Ilecla, the most renowned, though 
not the most tcrrihle, of all the volcanoes of Iceland. 

As the i<X'-fields of tiiis northern island far surpass in magnitude those of 
the Alps, so also the lava-streams of yEtua or Vesuvius are insignificant when 
compared with tiu* i iionnous masses of molten stone which at various periods 
have issued from the rraters of Iceland. From Mount Skjaldebreith, on both 
sides of tlie lakt' of Thingvalla as far as Cape Heykjaiies, tlio traveller sees an 
uninterrupted lava-field niori* than sixty miles long, and frequently from twelve 
to fifteen broad; ami lava-streams of still more gigantic proportions exist in 
many other parts of the island, particularly in the interior. In general, these 
lava-streams liave cooled down into the most fantastic forms imaginable. ‘‘ It 
is hardly possible,” says ^Ir. Holland, ‘‘to give any idea of the general appear- 
ance of these once molten masses. Here a great crag has topjiled over into 
some deep crevasse, there a huge mass has been upheaved above the fiery 
stream which has seethed and boiled around its base. Here is every shape 
and figure that seidpture could design or imagination picture, jumbled to- 
gether in grotes(|uc confusion, whilst everywhere myriads of horrid spikes and 
sharp sliapeless irregularities bristle amidst them.” 

Ily the eruptions of tho Icelandic volcanoes many a fair meadow-land has 
been converted into a stony wilderness; but if the subterranean fires have fre- 
quently brought ruin and desolation over the island, they have also endowed it 
with many natural wonders. 

In the “ burning mountains ” of Krisuvik, on Ahe south-western coast, a 
whole hill-slope, with a deep narrow gorge at its f<^, is covered with innumer- 
able boiling springs and fuinaroles, whose dense exhalations, spreading an in- 
tolerable stencil, issue out of the earth with a hissing noise, and completely hide 
the view. 
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The Naniar, or boiling niud-caldroKs of Reykjahlid, situated among a range 
of mountains near the ^fy vatu (Gnat-Lako), in one of the most solitary sjiots in 
the nortli of the island, on the border of enormous lava-fi(?lds and of a vast un- 
known wilderness, exhibit volcanic power on a still more gigantic scale. There 
are no less than twelve of these seething pits, all filled with a disgusting tliick 
slimy gray or black licpiid, boiling or simmering witli greater or less vehemence, 
and emitting dense volumns of steam strongly impregnated with sulphurous 
gases. Some sputter furiously, scattering their contents on every side, while in 
others the muddy soup aj)pears too thick to boil, and after remaining quiescent 
for about half a minute, rises up a few inches in the centre of the basin, emits 
a puff of steam, and then subsides into its former state. Tlie diameter of the 
largest of all the pits can not be less than fifteen feet; and it is a sort of mud 
Geysir, for at intervals a column of its black licpiid contents, accompanied witli 
a violent rush of steam, is thrown up to the lieiglit of si.x: or eight feet. Iho- 
fessor Sartorius von AValtershausen, one of the few travellers wlio have visited 
this remarkable spot, says that the witches in 3Iacf>cth could not jiossibly have 
desired a more fitting i)lace for tlie preparation of their infernal griu*l than the 
mud-caldrons of Reykjalilid. 

Among the hot or boiling springs of Iceland, whieli in hundreds of places 
gush forth at the foot of the mountains, some are of a gentle and even How, and 
can be used for bathing, washing, or boiling, while others of an intermittent n.v 
ture are mere objects of curiosity or wonder. One of the most remarkjible of 
the latter is the Tungo-hver, at Reykliolt, in the “ valley of smoke,” thus named 
from the columns of vapor emitted by the thermal springs which are liere scat- 
tered about with a lavish hand. It consists of two fountains within a yard of 
each other — the larger one vomiting a column of boiling water ton feet high for 
the space of about four minutes, when it entirely subsides, and then the smaller 
one operates for about t^ee minutes, ejecting a column of about five feet. 
The alternation is perfectlj^egular in time and force, and there are authentic ac- 
counts of its unfailing exactitude for the last hundred years. 

But of all the springs and fountains of Iceland there is none to equal, either 
in grandeur or len rn, the Great Geysir, which i? not merely one of the curi- 
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osities of the country, but one of the wonders of 4;he earth, as thero is nothing 
to compare to it in any other part of the world. 

At the foot of the Xaugafjall hill, in a green plain, through w’hich several 
rivers meander like threads of silver, and where chains of dark-colored mount- 
ains, overtoppe(| here and there by distant snow-peaks, form a grand but mel- 
ancholy panorama, dense volumes of steam indicate from afar the site of a 
whole system of thermal springs congregated on a small piece of ground which 
does not exceed twelve acres. In any other spot, the smallest of these boiling 
fountains would arrest the traveller’s attention, but here his whole mind is ab- 
sorbed by the Great Gey sir. In the course of countless ages this monarch of 
springs has formed, out of the silica it deposits, a mound whicli rises to about 
thirty feet above the general surface of the plain, and slopes' on all sides to the 
distance of a hundred feet or thereabouts from the border of a large circular 
basin situated in its centre, and measuring about fifty-six feet in the greatest 
diameter and fifty-two feet in tiie narrowest. In the middle of this basin, 
forming as it w(ire a gigantic funnel, there is a pi])e or tube, which at its open- 
ing in the basin is eighteen or sixteen feet in diameter, but narrows consider- 
ably at a little distance from the mouth, and then appears to be not more than 
ten or twelve feet in diameter. It has been probed to a depth of seventy feet, 
but it is more than probable that hidden channels ramify farther into the bow- 
els of the earth. The sides of llie tube are smoothly polished, and so hard that 
it is not possible to strike off a j)iece of it with a hammer. 

Generally the whole basin is fouiul tilled up to the brim witli sea-green wa- 
ter ns pure as crystal, and of a temperature of from 180® to 190®. Astonished 
at the placi<l trampiillity of the ])ool, the traveller can Itardly believe that he is 
really standing on the brink of the far-famed Geysir; but suddenly a subterra- 
nean thunder is lieard, the ground trembles under his feet, the water in the ba- 
sin begins to simmer, and large bubbles of steam rise from the tube and burst 
on reacliing the sarfaeo, throwing up small jets of spray to the Jieight of sev- 
eral feet. Every instant he expects to witness the grand spectacle which has 
chiefly iinhictMl him to visit this northern land, but soon the basin becomes tran- 
quil as bef(>re, and the dense vaj)ors produced by the ebullition are wafted away 
by tlie breeze. These smaller eruptions are regularly repeated every eighty or 
ninety minutes, but frequently tlie traveller is obliged to wait a whole day, or 
even longer, before he sees the whole power of the Geysir. A detonation loud- 
er than usual precedes one of these grand eruptions ; the water in the basin is 
violently agitated ; the tube boils vehemently ; and suddenly a magnificent col- 
umn of water, clothed in vapor of a dazzling whiteness, shoots up into the 
air with immense impetuosity and noise to the height of seventy or eighty 
feet, and, radiating at its apex, showers water and steam in every direction. A 
second eruption and a third rapidly follow, and after a few minutes the fairy 
spectacle has passed away like a fantastic vision. Tlie basin is now completely 
dried up, and on looking down into the shaft, one % astonished to see the water 
about six feet from the rim, and as tranquil as in an ordinary well. After 
about thirty or forty minutes it agjuu begins to rise, and after a few hours 
reaches the brim of the basin, whence it flows down the slope of the mound 
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into the Hvita, or White River, Soon the subterraneous thunder, the shaking of 
the ground, the simmering above the tube, and the other phenomena which at- 
tend each minor eruption, begin again, to be followed by a new period of roit, 
and thus this wonderful j^lay of nature goes on day after day, year after year, 
and century after century. The mound of the Geysir bears witness to its im- 
mense antiquity, as its water contains but a minute portion of silica. 

After the Geysir, the most remarkable fountain of these Phlcgraean fields is 
the great Strokkr, situated about four hundred feet from the former. Its tube, 



TUG STKOKKK. 


the margin of w^hich is almost even w’ith the general surface, the small mound 
and basin being hardly discernible, is funnel-shaped, or resembling the flower of 
a convolvulus, having a depth of forty-eight feet, and a diameter of six feet at 
the mouth, but contracting, at twenty-two feet from the bottom, to only eleven 
inches. The water stands from nine to twelve feet under tlie brim, and is gen- 
erally in violent ebullition. A short time before the beginning of tlio erup- 
tions, which are more frequent than those of the Great Geysir, an enormous 
mass of steam rushes from the tube, and is followed by a rapid succession of jets, 
sometimes rising to the height of 120 or 150 feet, and dissolving into silvery 
mist. A peculiarity of the Strokkr is that it can at any time be piovoked to an 
eruption by throwing into the orifice large masses of peat or turf ; thus click- 
ing the shaft, and preventin§ the free escape of the steam. After the lapse of 
about ten minutes, the boiling fluid, as if indignant at this attempt upon its 
liberty, heaves up a column of mud and water, with fragments of peat, as black 
as ink. 
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About 150 paces from the Great G^ysir are several pools of the most beau- 
tifully clear water, tinting with every shade of the purest green and blue the 
fantastical forms of the silicious travertin which clothes their sides. The slight- 
est motion communicated to the surface quivers down to the bottom of these 
crystal grottoes, and imparts what might be called a sympathetic tremor of the 
water to every delicate incrustation and plant-like efflorescence. “ Aladdin’s 
Cave could not be more beautiful,” saysPreyer ; and Mr. Holland remarks that 
neither description nor drawing is capable of giving a sufficient idea of the sin* 
gularity and loveliness of this spot. In many places it is dangerous to approach 
within several feet of the margin, as the earth overhangs the water, and is hoi- 
low underneath, supported only by incrustations scarcely a foot thick. A 
plunge into waters of about 200° would be paying rather too dearly for the 
contemplation of their fairy-like beauty. 



JiNTUANOf TO THE ALMANNAGJA. 


The gigantic chasm of the Almannagja is another of the volcanic wonders 
of Iceland. After a long and tedious ride over the vast lava-plain which extends 
between the Skalafell and the lake of Thingvalla, the traveller suddenly finds 
himself arrested in his path by an apparently insurmountable obstacle, for the 
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enormous Alinannagja, or Allman’s Rift, suddenly gapes beneath his feet — a 
colossal rent extending above a mile in length, and inclosed on both sides by 
abrupt walls of black lava, frequently upward of a hundred feet high, and sep- 
arated from about fifty to seventy feet from each other* 



TUB ALMAiNXACiJA. 


A corresponding chasm, but of inferior dimensions, the Ilrafnagja, cu' Ra- 
ven’s Rift, opens its black rampart to llic east, about eight miles farther on; 
and both form the boundaries of the verdant jdain of Thingvalla, which by a 
grand convulsion of nature lias itself been sliattered into innumerable small 
parallel crevices and fissures fifty or sixty feet deep. 

Of the Ilrafnngja Mr. Ross ISrowne says : “ A toilsome ride of eight miles 
brought us to the edge of the Pass, which in point of rugged gramleur far 
surpasses the Alniannagja, though it lacks the extent and symmetry which give 
the latter such a remarkable effect. Here was a tremendous gap in the earth, 
over a hundred feet deep, hacked and shivered into a thousand fantastic shapes; 
the sides a succession of the wihlest accidents ; the bottom a chaos of broken 
lava, all tossed about in the most terrific confusion. It is not, however, the ex- 
traordinary desolation of the scene that constitutes its principal interest. The 
resistless power which had rent the great l^jpa-bod asunder, as if touched with 
pity at the ruin, had also flung from the tottering cliffs a causeway across the 
gap, which now forms the only moans of passing over the great Hvafnagja. 
1^0 human hands could have created such a colossal work as this ; the imagi- 
nation is lost in its massive grandeur; and when we reflect that miles of an 
^almost in.pass.nbi count»*y would otherwise have to be traversed in order to 
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*‘Five or six miles beyond the Hrafnagja, near the summit of a dividing 
ridge, we came upon a very singular volcanic formation, called the Tintron. 
It stands, a little to the right of the trail, on a rise of scoria and burnt earth, 
from which it juts up in rugged relief to the height of twenty or thirty feet. 
This is, strictly speaking, a huge clinker, not unlike what comes out of a grate 
— hard, glassy in spots, and soraggy all over. The top part is shaped like a 
shell ; in the centre k a liole about three feet in diameter, which opens into a 
vast subterranean cavity of unknown depth. Whether the Tintron is an ex- 
tinct crater, through which fires shot out of the earth in by-gone times, or an 
isolated mass of lava, whirled through the air out of some distant volcano, is 
a question that geologists must determine. The probability is that it is one 
of those natural curiosities so common in Iceland whirh defy research. The 
whole country is full of anomalies — bogs where one would expect to find dry 
land, and parched deserts Avhere it would not seem strange to see bogs ; fire 
where water ought to be, and water in the place of fire.” 

“Ages ago,” says Lord Dufferin, “ some vast commotion shook the foun- 
dations of the island ; and bubbling up from sources far away amid the inland 
hills, a fiery deluge must have rushed down between their ridges, until, esca- 
ping from the narrower gorges, it found space to spread itself into one broad 
sheet of molten stone over an entire district of country, reducing its varied 
surface to* one vast blackened level. One of two things tlien occurred : either, 
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roof, beneath which the molten stream flowed on to lower levels, leaving a vast 
cavern into Avhich the upper crust subsequently plumped down.” In the lapse' 
of years, the bottom of the Almannagja has become gradually tilled up to an 
even surface, covered with the most beautiful turf, except where the river 
Oxeraa, bounding in a magnificent cataract from the higher plateau over the 
precipice, flows for a certain distance between its walls. At the foot of the 
fall the waters linger for a moment in a dark, deep, brimming pool, hemmed 
in by a circle of ruined rocks, in which anciently all women convicted of 
capital crimes were immediately drowned. Many a poor crone, accused of 
witchcraft, has thus ended her days in the Almannagja. As may easily be im- 
agined, it is rather a nerve-trying task to descend into the chasm over a rugged 
lava-slope, where the least false step may prove fatal ; but the Icelandic horses 
are so sure-footed that they can safely be trusted. From the bottom it is 
easy to distinguish on the one face marks and formations exactly correspond- 
ing, thougli at a different level, with those on the face opposite, and evidently 
showing that they once had dovetailed into each other, before the igneous 
mass was rent asunder. 

Two leagues from Kalmanstiinga, in an immense lava-field, which probably 
originated in the Bald .Jokul,arc situated the renowned Surts-liellir, or caves 
of Surtur, thc5 prince of darkness and fire of tlic ancient Scandinavian mytholo- 
gy. The principal entrance to the caves is an extensive chasm formed by the 
falling in of a part of tlie lava-roof ; so that, on descending into it, the visitor 
finds Iiimself right in the mouth of the main cavern, wliich runs in an almost 
straight line, and is nearly a mile in length. Its average height is about forty, 
and its breadth fifty feet. The lava-crust which forms its roof is about twelve 
feet thick, and has the ap]>earance of being stratified and columnar, like basaltic 
pillars, ill its formation. Many of the blocks of lava thus formed have become 
detached and fallen into the cavern, wlierc they lie piled up in great heaps, and 
heavily tax tlie patience of the traveller, who has to scramble over the rugged 
stones, and can hardly avoid slijiping and stumbling into the holes between 
them, varied by pools of water and masses of snow. But after having toiled 
and plodded to the extremity of tliis dismal cavern, his perseverance is amply 
rewarded by the sight of an ice-grotto, whose fairy beauty appears still more 
charming, in contrast with its gloomy vestibule. From the crystal floor rises 
group after group of transparent jiillars tapering to a point, while from the 
roof brilliant icy pendants bang down to meet them. Columns and arches of 
ice are ranged along the crystalline Avails, and the light of the candles is refleeb 
ed back a hundred-fold from every side, till the Avhole cavern sliines Avith aston* 
ishing lustre. Mr. Holland, the latest visitor of the Surts-hellir, declares he 
never saw a more brilliant spectacle ; and the German naturalist, Preyer, pro- 
nounces it one of the most magnificent sights in nature, remiuding him of the 
fairy grottoes of the Arabian Nights’ Tales. 

From the mountains and the v^ast plateau Avhich occupies the centre of the 
island, numerous riA^ers descend on all sides, Avhich, fed in summer by the melt- 
ing glaciers, pour enormous quantities of turbid Avater into the sea, or conA’ert 
large alluvial flats into niorasss^s. Though of a considerate breadth, their 
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course is frequently very short, particularly along the southern coast, where 
the jokuls from which they derive their birth are only separated from the 
sea by a narrow foreland. In their impetuous flow, they fiot seldom bear huge 
blocks of stone along with them, and cut off all communication between the 
inhabitants of their opposite banks. 

The chief rivers of Iceland are, in the south, the Thiorsa and the Ilvita, 
which are not inferior in widtn to the Rhine in the middle part of its course; 
in the north, the Skjalfandafljot and the Jokulsa and the Jbkulsa i Axarfirdi, 
large and rapid streams above a hundred miles long ; and in the east tlie La- 
gai'fliot. As may be expected in a mountainous country, containing many 
glacier-fed rivers, Iceland has numerous cascades, many of them rivalling or 
surpassing in beauty the far-famed falls of Switzerland. 

One of the most celebrated of those gems of nature is the Goda-foss, in the 
northern part of the island, formed by the deep and rapid Skjalfandafljot, as it 
rushes with a deafening roar over rocks fifty feet high into the caldron below; 
but it is far surpassed in magnificence by the Dettifoss, a fall of the Jokulsa i 
Axarfirdi. 

“ In some of old earth’s convulsions,” says its discoverer, Mr. Gould, — for 
from its remote situation, deep in the northern wilds of Iceland, it had escaped 
the curious eye of previous travellers — “ the crust of rock has be(*n rent, and a 
frightful fissure formed in the basalt, about 200 feet deep, with the sides co- 
lumnar and perpendicular. The gash terminates abruptly at an acute angle, 
and at thi» spot the great river rolls in. The wreaths of water sweeping 
down ; the frenzy of the confined streams where they meet, shooting into each 
other from either side at the apex of an angle; the wild rebound when they 
strike a head of rock, lurching out half way down ; the fitful gleam of battling 
torrents, obtained through a veil of eddying vaj^or; the Geysir-spouts which 
blow up about seventy feet from holes whence basaltic columns have been shot 
by the force of the descending w’ater; the blasts of spray which rush upward 
and burst into fierce showers on the brink, feeding rills which j)lunge over the 
edge as soon as they are born ; the white writhing vortex below, with now and 
then an ice-green wave tearing through the foam to lasli against the walls ; the 
thunder and bellowing of the water, which make the rock shudder under foot, 
are all stamped on my mind with a vividness which it will take years to efface. 
The Almannagja is nothing to this chasm, and Schaff hausen is dwarfed by 
Dettifoss.” 

The ocean-currents which wash the coasts of Iceland from op[)osite direc- 
tions have a considerable influence on its climate. The south and west coasts, 
fronting the Atlantic, and exposed to the Gulf Stream, remain ice-free even in 
winter, and enjoy a comparatively mild temperature, while the cold Polar cur- 
rent, flowing in a south-western direction from Spitzbergen to Jan IMayen and 
Iceland, conveys almost every year to the eastern and northern shores of the 
island large masses of drift-ice, which sometimes do not disappear before July 
or even August. According to Dr. Tborstenscii, tlie mean annual temperature 
of the air at Rc 3 'kjavik is +40% and that of the sea +42% while according to 
IIciT von Schedc the mern annual temperature at Akureyro, on the north coast, 
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is only +33®, though even this shows a comparatively mild climate in so high 
a latitude. But if Iceland, thanks to its insular position and to the influence 
of the Gulf Stream, remains free from the excessive winter cold of the Arctic 
continents, its summer, on the other hand, is inferior in warmth to that which 
reigns in the interior of Siberia, or of the Hudson’s Bay territories. 

The mean summer temperature at Reykjavik is not above +64®; during 
many years the thermometer never rises a single time above +80® ; sometimes 
even its maximum is not higher than +59® ; and, on the northern coast, snow 
not seldom falls even in the middle of summer. Under such circumstances, the 
cultivation of the cereals is of course impossible ; and when the drift-ice re- 
mains longer than usual on the northern coasts, it prevents even the growth of 
the grass, and want and famine are the consequence. 

The Icelandic summer is characterized by constant changes in the weather, 
rain continually alternating with sunshine, as wdth us in A])ril. The air is but 
seldom tranquil, and storms of tc‘rrific violence are of frequent occurrence. 
Towards tlic end of September w’iriter begins, preceded by mists, which Anally 
descend in thick masses of snow. Travelling over the mountain-tracks is at 
this time particularly dangerous, although cairns or piles of stone serve to 
point out the way, and here and there, as over the passes of the Alps, small huts 
have been erected to serve as a refuge for the traveller. 

In former times Iceland could boast of forests, so that houses and even ships 
used to be built of indigenous tiinlHU*; at present it is almost entirely destitute 
of trees, for the dwarf shrubberies here and there met with, wdiere the birch 
hardly attains the height of twenty feet, arc not to be dignified >vith the name 
of %voods. A service-tree {S(yrhffs <tncitparhi) fourteen feet high, and measur- 
ing three inches in diaineter at the foot, is the boast of the governor's garden 
at Reykjavik ; it is, however, surpassed by another at Akureyre, which spreads 
a full crown twenty feet from the gn)uud, but never sees its clusters of berries 
ripen into scarlet. 

The damp and cool Ictdanilic summer, tliough it prevents the successful cul- 
tivation of corn, is favorable to the growth of grasses, so that in some of the 
better farms the pasture-grounds are liardly inferior to the finest meadows in 
England. About one-third of the surface of the country is covered with vege- 
tation of some sort or other fit for tiic nourishment of cattle; but, as yet, art 
has done little for its improvement — ploughing, sowing, drainage, and levelling 
being things undreamt of. With the exeoption of the grasses, which are of 
paramount importance, and the trees, which, in spite of their stunted propor- 
tions, arc of great value, as they suj)ply the islanders W'ith the charcoal needed 
for shoeing their horses, few of tluf indigenous plants of Iceland are of any use 
to man. The Anaelica archamjellca is eaten raw with butter ; the matted 
roots or stems of the Afenyartthes trifoliata serve to protect the backs of the 
horses against the rubbing of the saddle ; and the Icelandic moss, which is fre- 
quently boiled in milk, is likewise an article of exportation. The want of bet- 
ter grain frequently com])els the poor islanders to bake a kind of bread from 
the seeds of the sand-reed {£Jlymu8 armarms)^ whicli on our dunes are merely 
picked by the birds of passage ; and the oarweed or tangle {Lctminaria sac- 
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charina) is prized as a vegetable in a land where potatoes and turnips are but 
rarely cultivated. 

When the first settlers came to Iceland, they found but two indigenous 
land-quadrupeds; a species of field-vole {Armcola ceconomus) and the Arctic 
fox ; but the seas and shores were no doubt tenanted by a larger number of 
whales, dolphins, and seals than at the present day. 

The ox, the sheep, and the horse which accompanied the Norse colonists to 
their new home, form the staple wealth of their descendants ; for the number 
of those who live by breeding cattle is as three to one, compared with those 
who chiefly depend on the sea for their subsistence. Milk and whey are almost 
the only beverages of the Icelanders. Without butter they will eat no fish ; 
and curdled milk, which they eat fresh in summer and preserve in a sour state 
during the winter., is their favorite repast. Thus they set the highest value on 
their cattle, and tend them with the greatest care. In the preservation of their 
sheep, they are much hampered by the badness of the climate, by the scantiness 
of winter food, and by the attacks of the eagles, the ravens, and the foxes, more 
particularly at the lambing season, when vast numbers of the young animals 
are carried off by all of them. The wool is not sheared off, but torn fiom the 
anirnars back, and woven by the peasantry, during the long winter evenings, into 
a kind of coarse cloth, or knit into gloves and stockings, Avhich form one of the 
chief articles of export. 

“ While at breakfast,” says Mr. Shepherd, we witnessed the Icelandic meth- 
od of sheep-shearing. Tlirec or four powerful young women seized, and easily 
threw on their backs the struggling victims. The legs were then tied, and the 
wool pulled off by main force. It seemed, from the contortions of some of the 
wretched animals, to be a cruel method ; but we were told that there is a period 
in the year when the young wool, beginning to grow, j)ushes the old out before 
it, so that the old coat is easily pulled out.” Tlie number of heads of cattle in 
the island is about 40,000, that of the sheep 500,000. 

The horses, which number from 50,000 to C0,000, though small, arc very ro- 
bust and hardy. There being no wheel carriages on the island, they are mere- 
ly used for riding and as l)easts of burden. Their services are indispensable, 
as without them the Icelanders would not have the means of travelling and car- 
rying their produce to the fishing villages or ports at which the annual supjilies 
arrive from Copenhagen. In winter the poor animals must find their own food, 
and are consequently mere skeletons in spring ; they, however, soon recover in 
summer, though even then they have nothing whatever but the grass and small 
plants which they can pick up on the hills. 

The dogs are very similar to those of Lapland and Greenland. Like them, 
they have long hair, forming a kind of collar round the neck, a pointed nose, 
pointed ear^, and an elevated curled tall, with a temper which m<ay be charac- 
terized as restless and irritable. Their general color is white. 

In the year 1770 thirteen reindeer were brought from Norway. Ten of 
them died during the passage, but the three that survived have multiplied so 
fast that large herds now roam over the uninhabited wastes. During the win- 
ter, when hungerr drives them into the lower districts, they are frequently shot; 
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but no attempts have been made to tame them : for, though indispensabl j to the 
Laplander, they are quite superfluous in Iceland, which is too rugged and too 
much intersected by streams to admit of sledging. They are, in fact, generally 
considered as a nuisance, as they eat away the Icelandic moss, which the island- 
ers would willingly keep for their own use. 

The Polar bear is but a casual visitor in Iceland. About a dozen come 
drifting every year with the ice from Jan Mayen, or Spitzbergen, to the north- 
ern shores. Itavenous with hunger, they immediately attack the first herds 
they meet with ; but their ravages do not last long, for the neighborhood, aris- 
ing in arms, soon puts an end to their existence. 

In Iceland tlie ornithologist finds a rich field for his favorite study, as there 
are no less than eighty-two different species of indigenous birds, besides twenty- 
one that are only casual visitors, and six that have been introduced by man. 

The swampy grounds in the interior of the country are peopled with legions 
of golden and king plovers, of snijies and red-shanks ; the lakes abound Avith 
swans, ducks, and geese of various kinds ; the snow-bunting enlivens the ft)li- 
tudo of the rocky Avilderness AAUth his lively note, and, av here ver grass groAV’^s, 
the common pipit (A7it/i?(s pratensis) builds its neat little nest, Avell lined Avith 
horsehair. Like the lark, ho rises singing from the ground, and frequently 
surprises the traveller Avith his melodious Avarbling, A\dnch sounds doubly sweet 
in the lifeless Avasto. 

The eider-duck bolds the fiyst rank among the useful birds of Iceland. Its 
chief breeding-places are small flat i nlands on various parts of the coast, where 
it is safe from the attacks of the Arctic fox, such as Akurey, Flatey, and Videy, 
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fine of thirty dollars ; and the secreting of 
an egg, or the pocketing of a few downs, is 
punished with all the rigor of the law. The 
chief occupation of Mi\ Stephenson, the aged 
proprietor of Videy, who dwells alone on the 
islet, is to examine through his telescope all 
the boats that approach, so as to be sure that 
there are no guns on board. During the 
breeding season no one is allowed to land 
without his special permission, and all noise, 
shouting, or loud speaking is strictly prohib- 
ited. But, in spite of these precautions, we 
are informed by recent travellers that latterly the greater part of the ducks of 
Videy have been tempted to leave their old quarters for the neighboring Engey, 
whose proprietor hit upon the plan of laying hay upon the strand, so as to afford 
them greater facilities for nest-building. The eider-down is easily collected, as tlie 
birds arc quite lame. The female having laid five or six pale greenish-olive eggs, 
in a nest thickly lined with her beautiful down, the collectors, after carefully re- 
moving the bird, rob the nest of its contents, after which they replace her. She 
then begins to lay afresh, though this time only three or four eggs, and again 
has recourse to the down on her body. But her greedy persecutors once.more 
rifle her nest, and oblige her to line it for the third time. Now, however, her 
own stock of down is exhausted, and with a plaintive voice she calls her mate to 
her assistance, who willingly plucks the soft feathers from his breast to supply 
the deficiency. If the cruel robbery be again repeated, which in former times 
was frequently the case, the poor eider-duck abandons the spot, never to return, 
and seeks for a new home where she may indulge her maternal instinct undis- 
turbed. 

Mr. Shepherd thus describes his visit to Vigr, in the Isafjardardjup, one of 
the head-quarters of the eider-duck in the north of Iceland : “ As the island 
was approached, \vc could see flocks upon flocks of the sacred birds, and could 
hear their cooings at a great distance. We landed on a rocky wave-worn shore, 
against which tlie waters scarcely rippled, and set off to investigate the island. 
The shore was the most wonderful ornithological sight conceivable. The ducks 
and their nests were everywhere in a manner that was quite alarming. Great 
brown ducks sat upon their nests in masses, and at every step started up from 
under our feet. It was witli difficulty that we avoided treading on some of 
the nests. The island being but three-quarters of .a mile in width, the oppo- 
site shore was soon reached. On the coast was a wall built of large stones, 
just above the high-water level, about three feet in height, and of considerable 
thickness. At the bottom, on both sides of it, alternate stones had been left 
out, so as to form a series of square compartments for the ducks to make their 
nests in. Almost every compartment was occupied ; and, as we walked along 
the shore, a long line of ducks flew out one after another. The surface of the 
water also was perfectly white with drakes, who welcomed their brown wives 
with loud and clamorous cooing. When 'we arrived at the farmhouse wc W'ero 
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cordially welcomed by its mistress. The house itself was a great marvel. 
The earthern wall that surrounded it and the window embrasures were occu- 
pied by ducks. On the ground, the house was fringed with ducks. On the 
turf slopes of the roof we could sec ducks ; and a duck sat in the scraper. 

A grassy bank close by had been cut into square patcheil like a chess- 
board (a square of turf of about eighteen indies being removed, and a hollow 
made), and all were filled with ducks. A windmill was infested, and so W’ere 
all the outhouses, mounds, rocks, and crevices. The ducks were everywhere. 
Many of them were so tame that we could stroke them on their nests ; and the 
good lady told us that there was scarcely a duck on tlie island which would 
not allow her to take its eggs without flight or fear. When she first became 
possessor of the island, the produce of down from the ducks was not more 
than fifteen pounds’ weight in the year, but, under her careful nurture of twenty 
years, it had risen to nearly one hundred pounds annually. It requires about 
one pound and a half to make a coverlet for a single bed, and the down is 
worth from twelve to fifteen shillings per pound. ]\Iost of the eggs arc taken 
and pickled for winter consumption, one or two only being left to hatch.” 

Though not so important as the eider, the other members of the duck 
family which during the summer season enliven the lakes and swamps of Ice- 
land are very serviceable. On the Myvatn, or Gnat Lake, one of their chief 
places of resort, the eggs of the long-tailed duck, the wild duck, the Scoter, the 
common goosander, the red-breasted merganser, the scaup-diudc, etc., and other 
anscrines are e.arefully gatliered and jweserved in enormous quantities for the 
winter, closely packed in a fine gray volcanic sand. 

The wild swan is frequently shot or caught for his feathers, which bring in 
many a dollar to the fortunate huntsman. This noble bird frequents both the 
salt and brackish waters along the coast and the inland* lakes and rivers, wliere 
it is seen eitlier in single pairs or congregated in large flocks. To build its 
nest, which is said to resemble closely that of the flamingo, being a largo 
mound, composed of mud, rushes, grass, and stones, with a cavity at toj) lined 
with soft down, it retires to some solitary, uninhabited spot. Much has been 
said in ancient times of the singing of the swan, and the beauty of its dying 
notes ; but, in truA, the voice of the swan is very loud, shrill, and harsh, though 
when high in the air, and modulated by the winds, the note or whoop of an 
assemblage of them is not unpleasant to the ear. It lias a peculiar charm in 
the unfrequented wastes of Iceland, where it agreeably interrupts the profound 
silence that reigns around. 

The raven, one of the commonest land-birds in Iceland, is an object of aver- 
sion to the islanders, as it not only seizes on their young lambs and eider-ducks, 
but also commits great depredations among the fishes laid out to dry upon the 
shore. Poles to which dead ravens arc attached, to sel’ve as a warning to the 
living, are frequently seen in the meadows ; and the Icelander is never so hap- 
py as when he has succeeded in shooting a raven. This, however, is no easy 
task, as no bird is more cautious, and its eyes arc as sha?*p as those of the eagle. 
Of all Icelandic birds, the raven breeds the earliest, laying about the middle of 
March its five or six pale-green eggs, spotted with brown, in the inaccessible 
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crevices of rocks. Towards the end oi J unc, Preyer saw many young ravens 
grown to a good size, and but little inferior to the old ones in cunning. 

In the gloomy Scandinavian mythology the raven occupies a rank equal to 
that of the eagle in the more cheerful fables of ancient Greece. It was dedi- 
cated to Odin, who, as the traditional history of Iceland informs us, had two 
ravens, which were let loose every morning to gather tidings of what was go- 
ing on in the world, and which on returning in the evening perched upon Odin’s 
shoulders to whisper the news in his ear ; the name of one was Hugin^ or 
spirit ; of the other, Mumin^ or memory. Even now many superstitious no- 
tions remain attached to the raven ; for the Icelanders belie ve this bird to bg 
not only acquainted with what is going on at a distance, but also with what is 
to happen in future, and are convinced that it foretells when any of the family 
is about to die, by perching on the roof of the house, or wheeling round in the 
air with a continual cry, varying its voice in a singular and melodious manner. 
The white-tailed sea-eagle is not uncommon in Iceland, where he stands in 
evil repute as a kidnapper of lambs and eider-ducks, lie is sometimes found 
dead in the nets of the fishermen ; for, pouncing upon a haddock or salmon, he 
gets entangled in the meshes, and is unable to extricate himself. The skins of 
the bird, which seems to attain a larger size than in Great Britain, most likely 
from being less disturbed by man, are sold at Reykjavik and Akurcyre for from 
three to six rix-dollars. 

The jyr falcon {Falco generally 

considered as the boldest and most beauti- 
ful of the falcon tribe, has its head-quarters 
in Iceland. As long as the noble sport of 
falconry was in fashion, for which it was 
highly esteemed, the trade in falcons was 
worth from 2000 to 3000 rix-dollars annually 
to the islanders, and even now high prices 
are paid for it by English amateurs. 

The rarest bird of Iceland, if not entirely 
extinct, is the Giant-auk, or Geirfugl. The 
last pair was caught .al^t seventeen years 
ago near the Geirfuglaskers, a group of sol- 
itary rocks to the south of the Westman 
Isles, its only known habitat besides some 
similar cliffs on the north-eastern coast. 
Since that time it is said to have been seen 
by some fishermen ; but this testimony is extremely doubtful, and the question 
of its existence can only be solved by a visit to the Geirfuglaskers themselves 
— an undertaking which, if practicable at all, is attended with extreme difficulty 
and danger, as these rocks are completely isolated in the sea, which even in 
calm weather breaks with such violence against their abrupt declivities that 
for years it must be absolutely impossible to approach them. 

In 1858 tw’o English naturalists determined at least to make the attempt, 
and settled for a season in a small hamlet on the neighboring coast, eager to 
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seize the first opportunity for storming the Geirfugl’s stronghold. Tliey wait- 
ed for several months, but in vain, the stormy summer being more than usually 
unfavorable for their undertaking ; and they were equally unsuccessful in the 
north, whither they had sent an Icelandic student specially instructed for the 
purpose. The giant-auk is three feet high, and has a black bill four inches and 
a quarter long, both mandibles being crossed obliquely with several ridges and 
furrows. Its wings are mere stumps, like those of the Antarctic penguins. 
Thirty pounds have been paid for its egg, which is larger than that of any 
other European bird; and there is no knowing the price the Zoological Society 
would pay for a live bird, if this truly “ rara avis ” could still be found. 

The waters of Iceland abound with excellent fish, which not only supply the 
islanders with a great part of their food and furnish them with one of their 
chief articles of exportation, but also attract a number of foreign seamen. 
Thus about 300 French, Dutch, and Belgian fisliing-sloops, manned with crews 
amounting in all 1^7000 men, annually make their aj)j)earance on the southern 
and western coasts of Iceland, particularly those of the Guldbringo Syssel, or 
gold-bringing country : thus named, not from any evidence of the precious 
metal, but from the golden coddiarvests reaped on its shores. Between thirty 
and forty English fishing-smacks yearly visit the northern coast. When they 
have obtained a good cai-go they run to Shetland to discharge it, and return 
again for more. 

The Icelandic fishing-season, which begins in February and ends in Juno, 
occupies one-half of the male inhabitants of the island, who come flocking to 
the west, even from the remotest districts of the north and east, to j)arlake of 
the rich harvest of the seas. Many thus travel for rflorc than 200 miles in the 
midst cf winter, while the storm howls over the naked waste, and the pale sun 
scarcely dispels for a few liours the darkness of the night. In every hut where 
they tarry ou th.^ i..ad they are welcome, and have but rarely to pay for their 
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entertainment, for hospitality is still reckoned a duty in Iceland, On reaching 
the fishing-station, an agreement is spon made with the proprietor of a boat. 
They usually engage to assist in fishing from February 12 to May 12, and re- 
ceive in return a share of the fish which they help to catch, besides forty 
pounds of flour and a daily allowance of sour curds, or “ skier.” 

All the men belonging to a boat generally live in the same damp and nar- 
row hut. At daybreak they launch forth, to brave for many hours the inclem- 
encies of the weather and the sea, and while engaged in their hard day’s work 
their sole refreshment is the chewing of tobacco or a mouthful of skier. On 
returning to their comfortless hut, their supper consists of the fishes of inferior 
quality they may have caught, or of the heads of the cod or ling, which are too 
valuable for their own consumption. Tliese are split open and hung upon lines, 
or exposed on the shore to the cold wind and the hot sun ; this renders them 
perfectly hard, and they keep good for years. In this dried state the cod is 
called stockfish. About the middle of May the migratory fishermen return to 
their homes, leaving their fish which are not yet quite dry to the care of the 
fishermen dwelling on the spot. Towards the middle of June, when the horses 
have so far recovered from their long winter’s fast as to be able to bear a load, 
they come back to fetch tlieir stockfish, which they convey either to their own 
homes for the consumption of their own families, or to the nearest port for the 
purpose of bartering it against other articles. Haddocks, flatfish, and herrings 
are also very abundant in the Icelandic seas ; and along the northern and north- 
western coasts the basking shark is largely fished for all the summer. Strong 
hooks baited with mussels or pieces of fish, and attached to chains anchored at 
a short distance from the shore, serve for the capture of this monster, which is 
scarcely, if at all, inferior in size to the white shark, though not nearly so for- 
midable, as it rarely attacks man. The skin serves for making sandals ; the 
coarse flesh is eaten by the islanders, whom necessity has taught not to be over- 
nice in tlieir food ; and the liver, the most valuable part, is stewed for the sake 
of its oil. 

“ We liad observed,” says Mr. Shepherd, “ that the horrible smell which in- 
fested Jsa-fjordr varied in intensity as we aj)proached or receded from a cer- 
tain black-looking building at tlie northern end of the to\^^. On investigating 
tliis building, we discovered that the seat of the smell to be found in a 
mass of putrid sharks’ livers, jiart of which were undergoing a process of stew’- 
ing in a huge copjier. It was a noisome green mass, fearful to coiitcmjfljjte. 
The place was endurable only for a few' seconds ; yet dirty-looking men stirred 
up the mass with long poles, and seemed to enjoy the reeking vapors.” 

The salmon of Iceland, w hich formerly remained undisturbed by the phleg- 
matic inhabitants, are now caught in large numbers for the British market. A 
small river bearing the significant name of Laxaa, or Salmon Uiver, has been 
rented for the trifling sum of £ 1 00 a year by an English company, w hich sends 
every spring its agents to the spot well provided with the best fishing appara- 
tus. The captured fish are immediately boiled, and hermetically packed in tin 
boxes, so that they can be eaten in London almost as fresh as if they had just 
been caught. 
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The mineral kingdom contributes but little to the prosperity of Iceland. It 
affords neitlier metals, nor precious stones, nor rock-stlt, nor coal ; for the seams 
of “ surturbrand,” or “lignite,” found hero and there, are too unimportant to 
be worked. The solfataras of Krisuvik and Ilusavik, though extremely inter- 
esting to the geologist, likewise furnish sulphur in too impure a condition or 
too thinly scattered to afford any prospect of being worked with success, not 
to mention the vast expense of transport over the almost impassable lava-tracks 
that separate them from the nearest ports. In 1839-40, when, in consequence 
of the monopoly granted by the Neapolitan Government to a French company, 
sulphur had risen to more than three times its usual price, Mr. Knudsen, an en- 
terprising Danish merchant, undertook to work the mines of Krisuvik, but even 
then it would not answer. 

In 1859, a London company, founded by Mr. Bush by, — who having explored 
the sulphur districts, had raised great expectations on what he considered their 
dormant wealth, — renewed the attempt, but after a year’s trial it was aban- 
doned as perfectly hopeless. The “ solfataras of Iceland,” says Professor Sar- 
torius of Waltershauscn, “ can not compete with tliosc of Sicily, whej*e more 
sulphur is wantonly wasted and trodden under foot than all Iceland possesses. 
While the “ Namars” of the north, which are far richer than those of Krisuvik, 
annually furnish scarcely more than ten tons, the sulphur mines of Sicily pro- 
duce at least 50,000, and, if necessary, could easily cx|)ort double the quantity.” 

As coal is too expensive a fuel for any but the rich in the small sea-poi*t 
towns, and peat, though no doubt abundantly scattered over llic island, is dug 
only in a few places, the majority of the people make use of singular substi- 
tutes. The*eommonest is dried cow’s and sheep’s dung; but many a poor 
fisherman lacks even this “ spicy ” material, and is fain to use the bones of 
animals, the skeletons of fishes or dried sen-binls, wliich, with a stoical con- 
tempt for his olfactory organs, he burns, feathers and all. There is, however, 
no want of fuel in those privileged spots where drifl-wood is found, and licre 
the lava hearth of the islander cheerfully blazes cither with the pine conveyed 
to him by the kindly Polar currents from the Siberian forests, or with some 
tropical trunk, wafted by the Gulf Stream over the Atlantic to his nortliern 
home. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

IIISrOUY OF ICKLAND. 

Discovery of the Island by Naddodr in 861.— Gai dar. — Floki of the Ravens.— fngolfr and Leif. — Ulfliot 
the Lawgiver. — The Altliiiig. — Tliingvalla. — Introduction of Christianity into the Island. — Frederick 
the Saxon and Thorwold tlic Traveller.— Tliaiighr.and. — (ioldon Age of Icelandic Literature.— -Snorri 
Sturleson. — The Lland to llakon. King of Norway, in 1251. — Ixing Series of Calainitic3.--» 

Great Eruption of the i!)kapta Jikul in 1783. — Cominercial Monopoly. — Better Times in Trospect. 

Norso vikinjj^s were, as is well known, the boldest of navigators. They 
possessed neither the sextant nor tlie compass ; they liad neitlier charts 
nor chronometers to gnide them ; but trusting solely to fortune, and to their 
own indomitable courage, they fearlessly launched forth into the vast ocean. 
Many of these intrepid corsairs were no doubt lost on their adventurous expe- 
ditions, but frequently a favoi able chance rewarded their temerity, either with 
some rich booty or some more glorious discovery. 

Thus in the year 8C1, Naddodr, a Norwegian pirate, wliile sailing from his. 
native coast to the Faeroe Islands, was drilled by contrary winds far to tlio 
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north. For several days no land was visible — nothing but an interminable 
waste of waters ; when suddenly the snow clad mountains of Iceland were seen 
to rise above the mists of the ocean. Soon after Naddodr landed with part of 
his crew, but discovered no traces of man in the desert country. The viking 
tai'ried but a short time on this unpromising coast, on which ho bestowed the 
appropriate name of Snow land. 

Three years later, Gardar, another northern freebooter, while sailing to the 
Hebrides, was likewise driven by stormy weather to Iceland. He was the first 
circumnavigator of the island, w'hich he called, after himself, Gaidar’s holm, or 
the island of Gardar. On his return to his native port, he gave his countrymen 
so flattering an account of the newly-discovered land, that Floki, a famous vi- 
king, resolved to settle there. Trusting to the augury of birds, Floki took with 
him three ravens to direct him on his way. Having sailed a certain distance 
beyond the Faeroe Islands, he gave liberty to one of them, which immediately 
returned to the land. Proceeding onward, he loosed tlie second, which, after 
circling for a few minutes round the ship, again settled on its cage, as if terri- 
fied by the boundless exjianse of the sea. The third bird, on obtaining his lib. 
erty a few days later, proved at length a faithful pilot, and flying direct to the 
north, conducted Floki to Iceland. As the sea-king entered the broad bay 
which is bounded on the left by the huge Snafells Jbkul, and on the right by 
the bold promontory of the Guldbringe Syssol, Faxa, one of his companions, re- 
marked that a land with such noble features must needs be of considerable ex- 
tent. To reward him for this remark, wliich flattered the vanity or the ambi- 
tion of his leader, the bay was immediately named Faxa Fiord, as it is still call- 
ed to the present day. The new colonists, attracted by tlie abundance of fish 
they found in the bay, built their huts on the borders of a small outlet, still 
bearing the name of Rafna Fiord, or tlie Raven’s Frith ; but as they neglected 
to make hay for the winter, the horses and cattle they liad brouglit with them 
died of want. Disappointed in his expectations, Floki returned home in the sec- 
ond year, and, as might naturally have been exj)octed from an unsuccessful settler, 
gave his countrymen but a dismal account of Iceland, as lie definitely named it. 

Yet, in spite of his forbid<ling description, the political disturbances w'hich 
took jilacc about this lime in Noiwvay led to the final colonization of the island. 
Harold Haarfagcr, or the Fair-liaired, a Scandinavian yarl, having by violence 
and a successful policy reduced all his brother-yarls to subjection, first consoli- 
dated their independent <lomains into one realm, and made liimself absoluie mas- 
ter of the whole country. Many of his former equals submitted to his yoke ; 
but others, animated by that unconquerable love of liberty innate in men who 
for many generations have knowm no superior, preferred seeking a new home 
across the ocean to an ignominious vassalage under the detested Harold. In- 
golf r and his cousin Leif were the first of these high-minded nobles that emi- 
grated (869-870) to Iceland. 

On approaching the soutlieni coast, Ingolfr cast the sacred pillars belonging 
to his former dwelling into the water, and vowed to ostaVfii.sh himself on the 
spot to winch th»»y should be Avafted by the w\aves. His pious intentions were 
for the time frustrated, as a sudden squall separated him from Ins penates, and 
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forced him to locate himself on a neighboring promontory, which to this day 
bears the name of Ingolfrshofdo. Here he sojourned tlire# years, until the fol- 
lowers he had sent out in quest of the missing pillars at length brought him the 
joyful news tliat they had been found on the beach of the present site of Reyk- 
javik, whither, in obedience to what he supposed to be the divine summons, he 
instantly removed. Ingolf r’s friend and relative Leif was shortly after assas- 
sinated by some Irish slaves whom he had captured in a predatory descent on 
the Hibernian coast. The surviving chieftain deplored the loss of his kinsman, 
lamenting ‘‘ that so valiant a man should fall by such villains,” but found conso- 
lation by killing the murderers and annexing the lands of their victim. When, 
in course of time, ho himself felt his end approaching, he requested to be bur- 
ied on a hill overlooking the fiord, that from that elevated site his spirit might 
have a better view of the land of which he was the first inhabitant. 

Such are the chronicles related in the “ Landnarna Bok,” or “ Book of Occu- 
pation,” one of the earliest records of Icelandic history. 

Ingolfr and his companions were soon followed by other emigrants desirous 
of escaping from the tyranny of Harold Haarfager, who at first favored a move- 
ment that removed far beyond the sea so many of his turbulent opponents, but 
subsequently, alarmed at the drain of population, or desirous of profiting by the 
exodus, levied a fine of four ounces of silver on all who left his dominions to 
settle in Iceland. Yet such were the attractions which the island at that time 
presen t(‘d, that, in spite of all obstacles, not half a century elaj)sed before all its 
inhabitable parts were occupied, not only by Norwegians, but also by settlers 
from Denmark and Swe<len, Scollaml and Ii eland. 

The Norwegians brought witli them their langnagc and idolatry, their cus- 
toms and historical records, which the other colonists, but few in numbers, were 
compelled to adopt. At first the ndal, or free land-hold system of their own 
country, was in vigor, but every leader of a band of emigrants being chosen, by 
force of circumstances, as the acknowlotlgcd eliief of the district occupied by 
himself ami coin])anioiis, sjiecdiiy ])aved the way for a dcmi-feudal system of 
vassalage and subservience. As tlie arrival of new settlers rendered the pos- 
session of the land more valuable, endless contests between tliese petty chiefs 
arose for the better pastures and fisheries. To put an end to this state of an- 
archy, so injurious to the common weal, Ultiiot the Wise was commissioned to 
frame a code of laws, which the Icelanders, by a single simultaneous and peace- 
ful effort, accej)ted as their future constitution. 

The island was now divided into four provinces and twelve districts. Each 
district had its own judge, and its own popular “ Thing,” or assembly; but the 
national will was embodied and represented by the “Althing,” or supreme 
parliament of Iceland, which annually met at Thingvalla, under an elective pres^ 
ident, or “ Logmathurman,” the chief magistrate of this northern republic. 

On the banks of the river Oxeraa, where the rapid stream, after forming a 
magniHcent cascade, rushes into the hike of Thingvalla, lies the spot where, for 
many, a century, freemen met to debate, while despotic barbarians still reigned 
over the milder regions of Europe. Isolated on all sides by deep volcanic 
chasms, whicli some great revolution of nature has rent in the vast lava-field 
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around, and embosomed in a wide circle of black prccii)itous hills, the situation 
of Thiiigvalla is extremely romantic, but the naked dark-colored rocks, and the 
traces of subterranean fire visible on every side, iinjiart a stern melancholy to 
the scene. The lake, the larixest sheet of water in the island, is about thirty 
miles in circumference; its boundaries have undergone many changes, especial- 
ly during the earthquakes of the past century, wlj<*n its northern maigin col- 
lapsed, while the opposite one Avas raised. The depth of its crystal A\ateis is 
very groat, and in its centre rise two small crater-islands, the result of some un- 
known eruption. The mountains on its south bank havi^ a i>icturesque appear- 
ance, and large volumes of steam issuing from several hot sources on their 
sides prove that, though all be tranquil now, the voh^anic fires are not extinct 
Only a few traces of tlie ancient Althing are left — three small mounds, where 
sat in state the chiefs and judges of the land— for as the assembly used to pitch 
their tents on the borders of the stream, and the deliberations were held in the 
open air, there are no imposing ruins to bear witness to a glorious past. But 
though all architectural pomp be absent, the scene hallowed by the recollections 
of a thousand years is one of deep interest to the traveller. The great fcatui cs 
of nature are the same as Avhen the freemen of Iceland assembled to settle the 
affairs of their little W'orld ; but the raven now croaks w'hcre the orator appealed 
to the reason or the passions of his audience, and the sheep of the neighboring 
pastor crop undisturVied the grass of desecrated Thingvalla. 

Mr. Ross Bniwiie thus describes the scene : “ After a slight repast I Avalkcd 
out to take a look at the LOgberg, or liock of Laws, which is situated about 
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/lalf a mile from the church. This is, perhaps, of all the objects of historical 
association in IcolanJ, the most interesting. It was here the judges tried crim- 
inals, pronounced judgments, and executed their stern decrees. On a small pla- 
teau of lava, separated from the general mass by a profound abyss on every 
side, save a narrow neck barely wide enough for a foothold, thc; famous “ Thing ” 
assembled once a year, and, secured from intrusion in their deliberations by llie 
terrible chasm around, passed laws for the weal or woe of the people. It was 
only necessary to guard the causeway by which they entered ; all other sides 
were well protected by the encircling moat, which varies from thirty to forty 
feet in width, and is half filled with =‘Water. The total depth to the bottom, 
which is distinctly visible through the crystal pool, must be sixty or seventy 
feet. Into this yawning abyss the unhappy criminals were cast, wdtli stories 
around their necks, and many a long day did they lie beneath the water, a 
gliastly spectacle for the crowd that peered at them over the precipice. 
All was now as silent as the grave. Eight centuries had passed, and yet 
the strange scenes tiiat had taken place here were vividly before me. I 
could imagine the gathering crowds, the rising hum of voices ; tlie j:)ause, 
the shriek, and plunge ,• the low murmur of horror, and then the steiai warn- 
ing of thc lawgivers and the gradual (Uspersing of the multitude. Tlie di- 
mensions of the plateau are four or five hundred feet in length by an aver- 
age of sixty ov eiglity in widtlu The surface is now covered with a fine 
coating of sod and grass, and furnishes good pasturage for the sheep belong- 
ing to thc ])astor.” 

Christianity was first preached in Iceland about the year 981, by Friedrich, a 
Saxon bishop, to whom Thorwald the traveller, an Icelander, acted as inter- 
preter. Tliorwald having been treated with great severity hy his father, Ko- 
dran, Iiad fled to Denmark, where he had been converted by Friedrich. He 
returned with the pious bisliop to his paternal home, where tlie solemn service 
of tlie Christians m.ide some impression on Kodran,but still the obstinate pa- 
gan could not be ])rcvailcMl upon to renounce his ancient gods. “ He must be- 
lieve,” said he, the word of his own ]iriest, who was wont to give him excel- 
lent advice.” “ Well, then,” rojdied Thorwald, “this venerable man wliom I 
have brought to thy dwelling is weak and infirm, while thy well-fed jiriest is 
full of vigor. Wilt lliou believe in the ])(>wer of our God if the bisliop drives 
him hence ?” Fritalrich now cast a few diaips of holy water on tlie priest, which 
immediately burnt deep hob s into Ins skin, so that he fled, uttering dreailful 
curses. After this convincing jiroof, Kodran adopted the Christian faith. But 
persuasion and mirach*s acted too slowly for the fiery Thorwald, who would 
willingly have converted all L'cland at once with fire and sword. His sermons 
wore imprecations, and the least contradiction roused him to fury. Unable to 
bear so irascible an associiUe, the good bisliop Friedrich, giving up his mission- 
ary labors, returned to Saxony. As to Tliorwald, bis restless disposition led 
him to far distant lands. He visitcil Greece and Syria, Je^isalem and Constan- 
tinople, ami ultimately founded a convent in Ilussia, where he die<l in the odor 
of sanctity. 

Soon after Thangbrand was 8eny>y the Norwegian king, Olaf Tniggoson, as 
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missionary to Iceland. His method of conversion appears lo have been very 
like that of his erratic predecessor ; for while he held the cross in one hand, he 
grasped the sword with the other. “ Thangbrand,” says an ancient chronicler, 
was a passionate, ungovernable person, and a great inanslayer, but a good 
scholar and clever. He was two years in Iceland, and was the death of three 
men before he left it.” 

Other missionaries of a more evangelical character took his place, and proved 
by their success that mild reasoning is frequently a far more effectual means of 
persuasion than brutal violence. They made a great number of proselytes, and 
the whole island was now divided intoHwo factions ready to appeal to the 
sword for the triumph of Christ or of Odin. But before corning to this dread- 
ful extremity, the voice of reason was heard, and the contending parties agreed 
to submit tlie question to the decision of lire Althing. 

The assembly met, and the momentous debate was proceeding, when sud- 
denly a loud crash of subterranean thunder was Ircard, and the earth shook un- 
der their feet. “ Listen !” exclaimed a follower of Odin, “ and beware of the 
anger of our gods : they wdll consume us wdth their fires, if we venture to ques- 
tion their authority.” The Christian party hesitated ; but their confidence was 
soon restored by the presence of mind of their chief orator, Thorgeir, wlio, 
pointing to the lava-fields around, asked with whom the gods were angry when 
these rocks were melted : a burst of eloquence which at once decided the ques- 
tion in favor of the Cross. 

The new faith brought with it a new spirit of intellectual development, wdiich 
attained its higliest splendor in tlie twelfth century. Classical studies wore 
pursued with the utmost zeal, and learned Icelanders travelled to (Jermany and 
France to extend their knowledge in the schools of Paris or Cologne. Tlio 
Icelandic bards, or scalds, were renowned througbont all Scandinavia ; they fre- 
quented the courts of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, and were everywhere 
received with the highest lionors. • 

The historians, or sagamen, of Iceland >vcrc no less renowned than its scalds. 
They became the annalists of the whole Scandinavian world, and the si n) pi i city 
and truth by which their works are distinguished fully justify their high repu- 
tation. Among the many remarkable men who at that time graced the litera- 
ture of the Arctic isle, Siimund Frode, the learned author of the “ Voluspa” 
(a work on the ancient Icelandic mythology) and the “Ilavamal” (a general 
chronicle of events from the heginniiig of the world) ; Arc Thorgilsori, wliose 
‘‘Landnama Bok” relates with the utmost accuracy the annals of his native 
land; and Gissur, who about the year 11 80 described his voyages lo the distant 
Orient, deserve to be particularly ijientioned ; but great above all in genius and 
fame was Snorri Sturleson, the Herodotus of the North, whose eventful life and 
tragic end would well des(‘rve to be recounted at greater length. 

Gifted with the rarest talents, and chief of the most ])owcrful family of the 
island, Snorri was elated in 1215 to the high office of Logmathurman ; but dis- 
gusting his sturdy countrymen by his excessive haughtiness, he was obliged to 
retire to the court of ilakon, king of Norway. During this exile he collected 
the materials for his justly celebrated ‘‘fieimskringla, ’ or Chronicle of the 
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Kings of Norway. Returning hortie in 1221, ho was again named Logmathur- 
man ; but as he endeavored to pave the way for the annexation of his native 
country to the Norwegian realm, his foreign intrigues caused a rising against 
his authority, and he was once more compelled to take refuge in Norway. 
Here he remained several years, until the triumph of his own faction allowed 
him to return to his family estate at Keikholt, where he "was murdered on a 
dark September night in the year 1241. Thus perished the most remarkable 
man Iceland ever has produced. The republic itself did not long survive his 
fall ; for, weary of the interminable feuds of their chiefs, the people voluntarily 
submitted to llakon in 1254, and the middle of the thirteenth century was 
signalized by the transfer of the island to the Norwegian crown, after three 
hundred and forty years of a turbulent but glorious independence. 

From that time the political history of the Icelanders offers but little inter- 
est. With their annexation to a European monarchy perished tjie vigor, rest- 
lessness, and activity which had characterized their forefathers ; and though 
the Althing still met at Tliingvalla, tlie national spirit h.*id fled. It was still 
furtlier subdued by a long chain of calamities — plagues, famines, volcanic erup- 
tions, and piratical invasions — which, following each other in rapid succession, 
devastated the land and decimated its unfortunate inhabitants. 

In 1402 that terrible plague, the memory of which is still preserved under 
the name of the ‘‘ Jilack Death,” carried off nearly two-thirds of the whole pop- 
ulation, and was followed by such an inclement winter that nine-tenths of the 
cattle in the island died. The miseries of a people suffering from pestilence 
and famine were aggravated by the English fishermen, who, in spite of the re- 
monstrances of the Daiiisli government, freijiiented the defenseless coast in con- 
siderable numbers, and were in fact little better than the old sea-rol)l>crs w’ho 
first colonized the island, plundering and burning on the main, and holding the 
wealthy iidiabitants to ransom. Their predatory incursions were frequently re- 
peated during the seveiitecfith century, and even the distant Mediterranean sent 
its Algerine ])iratcs to add to the calamities of Iceland. 

The eighteenth century was ushered in by the small-pox, which carried off 
sixteen thousand of the inhabitants. In the middle of the century — severe win- 
ters following in r.apid succession — vast numbers of cattle died, inducing a fam- 
ine that again swept away ten thousand inhabitants. 

Since the first colonization of I<'eland, its numerous volcanoes had frequently 
brought mill upon whole districts — twenty-five times had Ilecla, eleven times 
KOtlngia, six times Trolladyngja, five times Oraefa, vomited tforth their tor- 
rents of molten stone, without counting a number of submarine volcanic explo- 
sions, or where the plain ivas suddenly rent and flames and ashes burst out of 
the earth; but the eruption of {Skajitar Jokul in 1783 w'as the most frightful 
^ visitation ever know'ii to have desolated the island. The preceding wdntor and 
spring had been unusually mild, and the islanders looked forward to a prosper- 
ous summer; but in the beginning of June repeated tre®>lings of the earth, 
increasing in violence from Say to day, announced that the subterranean powders 
that had long been slumbering under the icy mantle of the Skaptar w’ere ready 
to awake. All the neighboring j^^ants abandoned their Luts and erected 
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tents in the open field, anxiously awaitin" the result of these terrific warnings. 
On the 9th, immense pillars of smoke collected over the hill country toward the 
north, and, rolling down in a southerly direction, covered the whole district of 
Sitha with darkness. Loud subterranean thunders followed in rapid succession, 
and innumerable fire-spouts were seen leaping and Haring through the dense 
canopy of smoke and ashes that enveloped the land. The heat raging in the 
interior of the volcano melted enormous masses of ice and snow, which caused 
the river Sk<ipta to rise to a prodigious height; but on the llth torrents of 
fire usurped the place of water, for a vast lava-stream breaking forth from the 
mountains, flowed down in a southerly direction, until reaching the river, a tre- 
mendous conflict arose between the two hostile elements. Though tlie channel 
was six hundred feet deep and two hundred feet wide, the lava-flood pouring 
down one fiery wave after another into the yawning abyss, ultimatcfy gained 
the victory, ayd, blocking up the sti earn, overflowed its banks. Crossing the 
low country of Medalland, it poured into a great lake, which after a few days 
was likewise completely filled up, and liaving divided bito two streams, the un- 
exhausted torrent again poured on, overflowing in one direction some ancient 
lava-fields, and in another re-entering the channel of the Skapta and leaping 
down the lofty cataract of Slapafoss. But this was not all, for while o!ie lava- 
flood had chosen tlic Skapta for its bed, another, descending in a different direc- 
tion, was working similar rum along the banks of the llverfisfliot. Whether 
the same crater gave birth to both, it is impossible to say, as even the extent 
of the lava-flow can only be measured from the spot wliere it enli*red tlio in- 
habited districts. The stream which followed the direction of Skapta is calcu- 
lated to have been about fifty miles in length by twelve or fifteen at its great- 
est breadth ; tliat which rolled down the llverfisfliot, at forty miles in length 
by seven in breadth. 

Whore it was inclosed between the precipitous banks of the Skapta, the 
lava is live or six hiiiitlrc(l feet thick, but as .soon ns it spread out into the plain 
its deptli nc^r exceeded one hundred feet. The eriij)tioii of sand, ashes, 
pumice, and lava continued till the end of August, when at lengtii the vast sub- 
terranean tuniult subsided. 

But its direful effects were felt for a long time after, not only in its imme- 
diate vicinity, but over the whole of Iceland, and added many a mournful page 
to her long annals of sorrow. For a whole year a dun canopy of cinder-laden 
clouds hung over the unhappy i.sland. Sand nmf ashes, carrieil to an enormous 
height into the gtmosphere, spread far and wide, and overwhelmed thousands 
of acres of fertile pasturage. The Faeroes, the Shctlands, ami the Orkneys 
were deluged with volcanic dust vyhich j>erceptibly contaminated even the skies 
of England and Holland. Slephitic vapors obscured the rays of the sun, and 
the sulphurous exhalations tainted both the grass of the field and the waters 
of the lake, the river^nd the sea, so that not only the cattle died by thousands, 
but the fish also penRicd in their poisoned element. The unhealthy air, and 
the want of food — for hunger at last drove them to* have recourse to untanned 
hides and old b ather-' -gave rise to a disease resembling scurvy among the un- 
fortunate Icelarsdeis. TLc head and lii^l^ began to swell, the bones seemed 
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to be distending. Dreadful cramps forced the patient to strange contortions. 
The gums loosened, the decomposed blood oozed from the mouth and the ulcer- 
ous skin, and a few days of torment and prostration were followed by death. 

In many a secluded vale whole families were swept away, and those that es- 
caped the scourge had hardly strength sufficient to bury the dead. 

So great was the ruin caused by this one eruption that in the short space of 
two years no less th^n 933G men, 28,000 horses, 11,461 cattle, and 190,000 
sheep — a large i)roporliou of the wealth and population of the island — were 
swept away. 

After this dreadful catastrophe followed a long period of volcanic rest, for 
the next eruption of the Eyjafialla did not take place before 1821 . A twelfth 
eruption of Kdtliigja occurred in 1823, the twenty-sixth of ITccla in 1845-46 ; 
and ultimately the thirteenth of Kutlugja in 1860. Since then tliere has been 
repose ; but who knows what future disasters may be preparing beneath those 
icy ridges and fields of snow of Skapta and his frowning compeers, where no 
liunian foot has ever wandered, or how soon they may awaken their dormant 
thunders ? 

Resides the sufferings caused by the elements, the curse of monopoly 
weighed for many a long year upf)n the miserable Icelanders. The Danish 
kings, to whom on the amalgamation of the tliree Scandinavian monarchies the 
allegiance of the people of Iceland was passively transferred, considered their 
poor dependency as a juavate domain, to be farmed out to the highest bidder. 
In the lOfh century the Hanseatic Towns purchased the exclusive privilege of 
trading with Iceland; and in 1594 a Danish company was favored with the 
monopoly, for winch it had to pay the paltry sum of 10 rix-dollars for each of 
the ports of the island. 

In the year 1802 a new company paid 4000 dollars for the Icelandic mo- 
nopoly; but at the expiration of the contract, each of the ports were farmed out 
to the highest bidtler— a financial improvement which raised the revenue to 
16,000 dollars a year, and ullimati‘ly to 22,000. The incaleulalll^ misery pro- 
duced by llie eruption of the Skapta had at least the beneffeial cotiseqncnee 
tliat it somewliat loosened the bonds of munoply, as it now became free to 
every Danish mercliant to trade with tlie island ; but it is only since April, 1855, 
that the last restrictions have fallen and the ports of Iceland been opened to 
the merchants of all nations. It is to be hoped tliat the beneficial effects of 
free trade Avill gradually lieal the wound.s jaused by centuries of neglect and 
misfortune; but great progress must be made bcfoie Iceland can attain the de- 
gree of prosperity which she enjoyed in tlie times of her independence. 

Then she lind above a hundred tho\isand iji^habitants, now she lias scarcely 
half that number; then she had many rich and powerful families, now medioc- 
rity or poverty is the nr.ivcrsal lot; then she was renowned all over the North 
tis the seat of learning and the cradle of literature, now, w^e it not for her re- 
markable pl)ysical features, no traveller would ever think of landing on her 
vugged shores. 
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in many of the large European cities. As a proof how early the study of the 
ancients flourished in Skalholt, we find it recorded that in tlic twelfth century 
a bishop once caught a scholar reading Ovid’s “ Art of Love;” and as the story 
relates that the venerable pastor flew into a violent passion at the sight of the 
unholy book, we may without injustice conclude that he must have read it him- 
self in some of his leisure hours, to know its character so well. 

Of all its past glories, Skalholt has retained nothing but its name. The 
school and the bishopric have been removed, the old church has disappeared, 
and been replaced by a small wooden building, in which divine service is held 
once a month ; three cottages contain all the inhabitants of the once celebrated 
city, and the extensive churchyard is the only memorial of its former impor- 
tance. Close by are the ruins of the old school-house, and on the spot where the 
bishop resided a peasant has erected his miserable hovel. 

I>ut the ever-changing tide of human affairs has not bereft the now lonely 
place of its natural charms, for the meadow-lands of Skalholt are beautifully im- 
bedded in an undulating range of hills, overlooking the junction of the Bruara 
and Iluita, and hacked by a magnificent theatre of moiintaiiis, among which 
Ilecla and the Eyjafialla are the most i)ron7inent. 



ooveknok's kesidence, ueykjavik. 


Heykjavik, the present capital of the island, has risen into importance at the 
expense both of Skalholt and Thingv.alla. At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the courts of justice were transferred from the ancient seat of legislature 
to the new metropolis, and in 1797 the bishoprics of llooluin and bkalholt, 
united into one, had ihcir seats likewise transferred to Keyl^vik. Tim ancient 
school of Skalholt, after having fiijt migrated to Bessestadt, has also been 
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obliged to follow the centralizing tendency, so powerful in our times, and now 
contributes to the rising fortunes of the small sea-port town. 

But in spite of all these accessions, the first aspect of Reykjavik by no means 
corresponds to our ideas of a capital. ‘‘ The town,” says Lord Dufferin, “ con- 
sists of a collection of wooden sheds, one story high — rising here and tliere into 
a gable end of greater pretensions — built along the lava-track, and flanked at 
either end by a suburb of turf huts. On every side of it extends a desolate 
plain of lava that once must have boiled up red-hot from some distant gateway 
of hell, and fallen hissing into the sea. No tree or busli relieves tlie dreariness 
of the landscape, and the mountains are too distant to serve as a background to 
the buildings ; but before the door of each mercli ant’s house facing the sea 
there flies a gay little ])enuon ; and as you walk along the silent streets, whose 
dust no carriage-wheel has ever desecrated, the rows of flower-pots that peep out 
of the windows, between curtains of white muslin, at once convince you that, 
notwithstanding their unpretending appearance, witliin each dwelling reign the 
elegance and comfort of a woman-tended homo.” 

Twenty years since, Iweykjavik was no better than a wretched fishing-village, 
now it already numbers 1400 inhabitants, and free-trade promises it a still 
greater increase for the future. It owes its j)rosp(u*ity chi(;fly to its excellent 
port, and to the abundance of fish-banks in its neighborhood, which have induced 
the Danish mcrcliants to make it their principal settlement. Most of them, how- 
ever, merely visit it in summer like birds of ])assage, arriving in ]May with small 
cargoes of foreign goods, and leaving it again in August, after having disposed 
of their wares. Thus Reykjavik must be lonely and dreary enough in winter, 
when no trade aTiimates its j)ort, and no traveller stays at its solitary inn ; but 
the joy of the inhabitants is all the greater when the return of spring re-op(‘ns 
their intercourse with the rest of the world, and tlie delight may 1)(‘ innigined 
with wliicli they liail the first ship that brings tliem tlie l()ng-cx])ect('d news from 
Europe, and pcrJiaps some W'ealtliy tourist, eager to admire llie wonders of the 
Geysirs. 

The most busy time of llic town is, however, the beginning cA July, wlien the 
annual fair attracts a great number of fishermen and j)easauls willnu its walls. 
From a distance of forty and fifty leagues around, they come with long trains 
of pack-horses; their stock-fish slung freely across the animals’ backs, their 
more damageahle articles close pressed and j)ackcd in boxes or skin bags. 

The greater part of the trade in this ami other small sea-ports — such as 
Akreyri, IIafnafjord,Evrarbacki, Benifjord, Yapnafjord, Isafjord, Grafaros,Bu- 
denstadt, which, taken all together, do not equal Reykjavik in Iraflic and ]>op- 
ulation — is carried on by barter. *** 

Sometimes tlie Icelander desires to be paid in specie for part of Ids ])roduce, 
but then he is obliged to bargain for a long time witli the merchant, who of 
course derives a double profit by an exchange of goods, ami is loth to part \vilh 

* In 1855, Tcolancl iniportc{l, amonf; others, C5,712 pieces of timl)cr, 148,008 lbs. of iron, 37,700 lbs. 
hemp, 15,170 lisliinp-lines. 20,342 lbs. salt, ^539 tons of coal. 

The chief exj)OT UtM;||||Lof the .siinc j'car wen*, tallow, 932,906 lbs., wool, 1,569,323 lbs., 69,305 pairs of 
stoclsings, 27.100 pr?!riS ^glove«i 12,712 salted shcepskin.s, 4116 ibs. eider-downs, 25,000 lbs. other feath- 
ers, 241 hortK s, and 24,079 ship’s pounds (the ship’s po^d=320 lbs.) salt fish. 
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his hard cash. Tl)c dollars thus acquired are either melted down, and worked 
into silver massive girdles, which in point of execution as well as design arc said, 
un good authority,* to be equal to any thing of the kind fashioned by English 
jewellers, or else deposited in a strong-box, as taxes and wages are all paid in 
produce, and no Icelander ever thinks of investing his money in stocks, shares, 
or debentures. 

He is, however, by no means so ignorant of mercantile affairs as to strike at 
once a bargain with the Danish traders. Pitching his tent before the town, he 
first pays a visit to all the merchants of the place. After carefully noting their 
several offers (for as each of tliem invariably treats him to a dram, he with 
some justice mistrusts his memory), he returns to liis caravan and makes his 
calculations as well as his somewhat confused brain allows him. If lie is ac- 
companied by his wife, her opinion of course is decisive, and tlic following 
morning he rej)airs with all Ids goods to the mercliaiit wlio has succeeded in 
gaining Ids coididence. 

After the business lias been concluded, the peasant empties one glass to the 
merchant’s health, another to a happy meeting next year, a third to the king, a 
fourth beeause three have been drunk already. At length, after many embraces 
and protestations of eternal friendship, he takes his leave of the merchant. For- 
tunately there is no thief to be found in all Iceland ; hut in consequence of thes6 
repeated libations, one jiarcel has not been well packed, another negligently at- 
tached to the horse, and thus it happens that the poor peasant’s track is not un- 
fre(|uently marked with sugar, coffee-beans, salt, or flour, and that when he 
reaches home, he finds some valuable article or other missing. 

It would, however, be doing the Icelanders an injustice to regard them as 
generally intemperate; for though within the last twelve years the population 
has increased only ten per cent., and the importation of brandy thirty, yet the 
whole quantity of spirits consumed in the island amounts to less than three bot- 
tles per amiuiii for each individual, and, of this allowance, the people of Reykja- 
vik and of tlie other small sea-ports have more than their share, while many of 
the clergy and peasantry in the remoter tlislricts liardly ever taste spirituous 
Ikpiors. Dr. Hooker mentions the extraordinary effect which a small portion 
of rum produced on the good old iucumhent of ^liddalr, whose stomach had 
been accustomed only to a milk-diet and a little coffee. “ lie begged me,” 
says the doctor,f “ to give him some rum to batlie his wife's breast ; but liav- 
iug applied a portion of it to that purpose, be drank the rest without being at 
all aware of its strength, whieli, however, had no other effect than in causing 
this clerical blacksmith, J with his lame hip, to dance in the most ridieiiloiis man- 
ner in front of the house. The scene afforded a great soma'o of merriment to 
all Ris family exce})t hia old Avife, wlio was very desirous of getting him to bed, 
while be Avas no less anxious that she should join him iu the dimc*e.” 

Dr. Hooker remarks that this very circumstaneo is a convineing proof 

how unaccustomed this priest Avas to spirituous liquors, as the quantity taken 
could not ha\"e ex(;eeded a wine-glass full. 

* Barrow, “Visit to Iceland,” 1834. f “Journal of a Tour^n Iceiiind,” p. 110, 

f All the clerj;} men arc blacksmiths, for a reason that will bo stated hereafter. 
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* After his visit to the fair, the peasant sets about hay-making, which is to him 
the great business of the year, for he is most anxious to secure winter fodder for 
his cattle, on which his whole prosperity depends. The few potatoes and tur- 
nips about the size of marbles, or the cabbage and parsley, which he may cliance 
to cultivate, are ndt worth mentioning ; grass is the chief, nay, tlie only produce 
of his farm, and that Heaven may grant clear sunshiny days for hay-making is 
now Ids daily prayer. 

Every person capabl(3 of wielding a scythe or rake is pressed into the work. 
The best hay is cut from the “ tiin,” a sort of paddock comj)rising the lands ad- 
joining the farm-house, and the only part of Ids grounds on which the peasant 
bestows any attention, for, in spite of the paramount importance of his pasture- 
land, lie does but little for its improvement, and a meadow is rarely seen, where 
the useless or less nutritious herbs are not at least as abundant as those of a 
better (piality. The “ tun ” is encircled by a turf or stone wall, and is seldom 
more than ten acres in extent, and generally not more than two or tliree. Its 
surface is usually a series of <dosely-])acked mounds, like graves, most unpleasant 
to walk over, tlic gutter, in some jdaees, being two feet in d('j)th between the 
mounds. After liaving finished with the “tun,” the farmer subjects to a j)roc- 
css of cutting all the broken hillsides and boggy imdraiiiod swamjis that lie 
near Ids dwelling. The blades of the scythes are V(*ry sliort. It would be im- 
jiossible to use a long-bladod scythe, owing to the unevenness of the ground. 

Tlie cutting and making of liay is carried on, wlum the weather will ])crmit, 
through all the tw(Mity-four hours of the day. When the hay is made it is tied 
in bundles by cords and tlio?igs, and carried away by ])onies to the earthen 
liouscs prepared for it, which are similar to and juljoin those in wliieli the catth* 
arc stalled. “It is a very curious sight,” says IVlr. Shepherd, “ to see a string 
of hay-laden j)oides returning liome. Each ])ony’s lialter is made fast to the 
tail of the preceding one, and the little animals are so enveloped in their bur- 
dens that nothing but tlieir hoofs and the connec^ling ropes are visible, and they 
look as tho’igh a dozen huge liayi^ocjks, feeling lliemselves sufliciontly made, 
were cj-awliiig off to their resting-places.” 

When the harv(‘st is linished the farmer treats his family and laborers to a 
substantial supper, ennsisling of mutton, and a souj) of milk and flour; and 
althongli tlie serious and taciturn Icelander lias jk'rliaps of all men the least 
taste for mush; and dancing, yet these simjilc feasts ar(* <listingui.she(l by a plac- 
id serenity, no less jileasing than the more boisterous mirth displayed at a 
southern vintag^e. 

Almost all labor out-of-doors now ceases for the rest of the year. A thi(;k 
mantle of snow soon covers mountain ami vale, meadow and moor ; with every 
returning day, the sun pays the cold earth a decreasing visit, until, finally, he 
hardly appears above tlie lioi izon at noon ; the wintry storm howls over the 
waste, and for months the life of the Icelander is confi^|d to liis liut, which 
frequently is but a few degrees better than that of the filthy Lap. 

Its lower part is Imilt of rude stones to about the height of four feet, and 
between each ro\# layers of turf are placed with great regularity, to serve in- 
stead of mortar, and keep out the wind. A roof of such wood as can be pro- 
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£5uro<l rostf? upon those walls, and is covoro'I with turf and sods. On one side 
(generally facing the south) are several gable ends and doors, eacli surmounted 
with a weather-cock. These are tlie entrances to the dw(‘IIing-house proper, to 
the smithy, store-room, cow-shed, etc. A long narrow passage, dark as pitbh, 
and redolent of unsavory odors, h‘a<ls to the several apartments, which are sep- 
arated from each other by thick walls of turf, eatjh having also its own roof, so 
that (he peasant’s dwelling is in fact a conglomeration of low huts, which some- 
times receive their light through small wimlows in the front, but more frequent- 
ly through holes in the roof, covered with a piece of glass or skin. The floors 
are of stamped earth ; the hearth is made of a few stones clumsily piled togeth- 
er ; a cask or barrel, with the two (aids knocked out, answers the purpose of a 
chimney, or else the smoke is allowed to escape through a mere hole in the roof. 

Tile thick turf walls, the dirty floor, the personal uncleanrmess of the inhab- 
itants, all contribute to the jiollution of the atmosphere. No jiiccc of furniture 
se(?ms ever to liavc be(*n cleaned since it was flrst put into use; all is disorder 
and conlusion. Ventilation is utterly impossible, and the whole family, fre- 
quently consisting of twenty persons or more, sleep in the same dormitory, as 
well as any strangers who may hapjien to drop in. On either side of this 
apartment are bunks three or four feet in width, on which the sleepers range 
themselves. |||| 

Sucfi are in ^^IRral the dwellings of the farmers and clergy, for but very 
few of tlie more wealthy inhabitants live in any way according to our notions of 
comfort, while the cots of tho poor tisherman arc^ so wretched that one can 
hardly believe tlioni to bo tenanted by liiiman beings. 
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^ The farm-houses are frequently isolated, and, on account of their grass-cover- 
ed roofs and their low construction, are not easily distinguished from the neigh- 
boring pasture-grounds , where four or five of tliem are congi’egated in a grassy 
plain, they are dignified with the name of a village, and become the residence 
of a Ilrepstior, oriparish constable. 

Then also a clmrch is seldom wanting, which however is distinguished from 
the low huts around merely by the cross planted on its roof. An Icelandic 
house of prayer is generally from eight to ten feet wide, and from eighteen to 
twenty-four long ; but of this about eight feet are devoted to the altar, which is 
divided off, by a partition stretching across the church, and against which stands 
the pulpit. A small wooden chest or cupboard, placed at the end of the build- 
ing, between two very small square windows not larger than a common-sized 
pane of glass, constitutes the communion-table, over which is generally a miser- 
able representation of the Lord’s Supper painted on wood. The height of the 
walls, which are wainscoted, is about six feet, and from them large wooden 
beams stretch across from side to side. On tliese beams are placed in great 
disorder a quantity of old Bibles, psalters, and fragments of dirty manuscri})ts. 
The interior of the roof, the rafters of which rest on the walls, is also lined with 
wood. On the right of the door, under whi(‘.h one Is obliged to stooj) consider- 
ably on entering, is suspended a bell, large enough to make an intolerable noise 
in so small a space. A few benches on each side the aisle, so crowded togetluM* 
as almost to touch one another, and affording accommodation to thirty or forty 
persons when squeezed very tight, leave room for a narrow passage. 

These churches, besides their i)roper use, are also made to answer the pur- 
pose of the caravanseras of the East, by affording a night’s lodging to foreign 
tourists. They arc indeed neitlier free from dirt, nor from had smells; but 
the stranger is still far better off tlum in the intolerable atmosphere of a peas- 
ant’s hut. 

Mr. Ross Browne thus describes the church and parsonage at Thingvalla ; 

The church is of modern construction, and, like all I saw in the interior, is 
made of M Ood, painted a dark color, and roofed with boartls covered with sheets 
of tarred canvas. It is a very primitive little affair, only one story bigli, and 
not more than lifteen by twenty feet in dimensions. From the date on the 
W'eathcr-cock it appears to have been built in 1858. The congregation is sup- 
plied by the4ew sheep-ranches in the neighborhood, consisting at most of half 
a dozen families. These unpretending little churches are to be seen in the 
vicinity of every settlement throughout the whole island. Simple and homely 
as they are, they speak well, for the pious character of the people. 

‘‘ The pastor of Thingvalla and his family reside in a group of sod-covered 
huts close by (he church. These cheerless little hovels arc really a curiosity, 
none of them being over ten or fifteen feet high, and all huddled together with- 
out the slightest regard to latitude or longitude, like a ]|||||el of sheep in a 
storm. Some liave windows in the roof, and some have cl^mneys ; grass and 
M^eeds grow all over them, and crooked by-ways and dark alleys run among 
them and throngli them. At the base they are walled up Avith big lumps, of 
lava, and two ci them have board fronts, painted black, while the remainder arc 
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patclicfl up with turf nnd rubbish of all sorts, very much in the style of a stork’s 
nest. A low stone wall encircles the ])remises, but seems to be of little use as a 
barrier ai^^ainst the encroachments of live-stock, bein^ broken up in gaps every 
few yards. In front of the group some attempt has been made at a pavement, 
wliicli, however, must have been abandoned soon .after the work was com- 
menced. It is now littered all over with old tubs, pots, dish-cloths, and other 
articles of domestic use. 

‘‘The interior of this strange abode is even more complicated than one 
would be led to expect from the exterior. Passing through a dilapidated door- 
way in one of the smaller cabins, which you would hardly suppose to be the 
main entrance, you find yourself in a long dark passage-wav, built of rough 
stone, and roofeil with wooden rafters and brushwood covered with sod. The 
sides are ornamented with pegs stuck in the crevices between the ktoncs, upon 
which hang saddles, bridles, horse-shoes, bunches of herbs, dried fish, and various 
articles of cast-off clotliing, including old shoes and sheepskins. Wide or nar- 
row, straiglit or crooked, to suit the sinuosities of the different cabins into 
which it forms the entrance, it seems to have been originally located upon the 
track of a blitul boa-constrictor. Tlic best room, or rather house — for every 
room is a house — is set apart for the accommodation of travellers. Another 
cabin is occupie(lJ||||some members of the pastor’s family, who bundle about 
like a lot of rabbniP The kitchen is also the dog-kennel, and occasionally the 
sheep-house. A pile of stones in one corner of it, upon which a few twigs or 
scraps of sheep-manure serve to make the fire, constitute the cooking apartment. 
The floor consists of the original lava-bed, and iirliticiul puddles composed of 
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slops and offal of diverse unctuous kinds. Smoke fills all the cavities in the air 
not already occupied by foul odors, and the beams, and posts, and rickety old 
bits of furniture are dyed to the core with the dense and variegated atinoaphere 
around them. This is a fair specimen of the whole establishment, with the ex- 
ception of the travellers’ room. The beds in these cabins are the chief arti- 
cles of luxury.” 

The poverty of the clergy corresponds with the meanness of their churches. 
The best living in the island is that of Breide’-Bolstadr, where the nominal 
stipend amounts to 180 specie dollars, or about £40 a year; and Mr. Hol- 
land states that the average livings do not amount to more than £10 for each 
parish in the island. The clergymen must therefore depend almost entirely 
for subsistence on their glebe land, and a small ])ittance to which they are 
entitled for the few baptisms, marriages, and funerals that occur among their 
parishioners. The bishop himself has only 2000 lix-dollars, or £200, a year, 
a miserable pittance to make a decent appearance, and to exercise hos})itality 
to the clergy who visit Reykjavik from distant parts. 

It can not be wondered at that pastors thus miserably paid are generally 
obliged to perform the hardest work of day laborers to j>reserve their families 
from starving, and that their external appearance corresponds less with the dig- 
nity of their office than with their penury. Besides hay-making and tcuiding the 
cattle, they may be frequently seen leading a train of pack-horses from a iisbing- 
station to their distant but. Tliey are all blacksmiths also Irom necessity, and 
the best sheers of horses on the island. The feet of an Iceland horse would bo 
cut to j)ieees over the sharp rock and lava, if not well shod. The great resort 
of the peasantry is the chureb ; and should any of the numerous horses have lost 
a shoe, or be likely to do so, the priest puts on liis a[)ron, lights liis little (;}jar- 
coal fire in his smithy (one of wbieli is always attached to every j»arsonage), 
and sets the animal on his legs again. The task of getting the necessary char- 
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coal is not the least of his labors, for 
whatever the distance may be to the 
nearest thicket of dwavf-bircli, he must 
go thither to burn the wood, and to 
bring it home when charred across his 
horse’s back. Ills hut is s<;arcely bet- 
ter than that of the meanest fisherman ; 
a bed, a rickety table, a few chairs, and 
a cliest or two, are all his furniture. 
This is, as long as lie* lives, the condi- 
tion of the rcelandic clergyman, and 
learning, virl.ue, and even genius are 
but too frequently buried under this 
squalid poverty. 

J>ut few of my readers have proba- 
bly ever lieard of the ]>oet Jon Thor- 
lakson, but who can withhold the trib- 
ute of his admiration from the poor 
j)ri(*st of llaeka, who with a lixed in- 
(M)me of less than £IJ a year, and eon- 
d(*mned to all the drudg(‘ry wliich I 



liavc described, finisliod at seventy 
years of age a translation of ^Tilton's 

" . TilK rAblUlt OF TUINUVALLA. 

‘‘Paradise Lost,” having pn'viously 
translated Pope’s “ Essay on ^Vlan.” 

Thna* ol the first books only of the “Paradise Lost” w'ore printed by the 
Icelandic Literary tSociiUy, when it was «lissolved in 1706, and to jirint the rest 
at his own expense was of course impossible. In a f(‘W' Icelandic verses, Thor- 
laksoii touchingly alludes to his jienury : — Ever since I came into this world 
I have beiMi wedded to Poverty, who lias now^ liugged me to her ]>os()ni these 
seventy winters, all but two ; and whether we shall ever be separated here below 
is only known to Him who joined us together.” 

As if Providence had intended to t(‘ach the old man that we must liope to 
the last, he soon aftcu* received the* uiu*\p(*cted visit of Mr. Henderson, an agent 
of the Hritish and Foreign Bible Society, who thus relates his interview: 

“ Like? most of his brethren at this season of the year, ^ve found him in the 
meadow assisting his people in hay-making. On hearing of our arrival, he 
made all tlu‘ haste home whicli liis age and infirmity would allow, ami bidding 
us welcome (o his lowly abode, usliered us into the humble apartment Avhere lie 
translated my countrymen into Icelandic. The door is not quite four feet in % 
height, and the room may be about eiglit feet in length by six in breadth. At 
the inner end is poet’s bed, and close to the door, over against a small win- 
dow, not exceeding two feet square, is a table where he commits to paper the 
effusions of his Muse. On my telling him that my countrymen would not have 
forgiven me, nor could I have forgiven myself, had I passed through tliis part 
of the island without paying him a visit, he replied that the translation of 31il- 
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ton had yielded him many a pleasant hour, and often given him occasion to 
think of England.” 

This visit was followed by agreeable consequences for the venerable bard. 
The Literary Fund soon afterwards sent him a pre»'ent of £30, a modest sum 
according to our ideas, but a mine of wealth in the eyes of the poor Icelandic 
priest. His life, however, was now near its close, as it is stated in a short 
view “ Of the Origin, Progress, and Operations of the Society,” dftted March 
3d, 1821, that “the poet of Iceland is now in his grave; but it is satisfactory 
to know that the attention, in this instance, of a foreign and remote society to 
his gains and his fortunes was highly gratifying to his feelings, and contj'ib- 
uted not immaterially to the comfort of his concluding days.” 

He wrote a letter in very elegant Latin, exj)ressing his heartfelt gratitude 
for the kindness and generosity of the 48ociety, so accordant with the character 
of the British nation, and accompanied it with a ]\IS. copy of his translation. 
The latter was first printed in Iceland in 1828, but his own original poems did 
not appear before 1842. 

The school where most of the Icelandic clergymen, so poor and yet gener- 
ally so respectable in their poverty, are educated, is that of Keykjavik, as few 
only enjoy stipends which enable them to study at Co])enhagen. There they 
live several years under a milder sky, they become acquainted with the splen- 
dor of a large capital, and thus it might be supposc<l that the idea of returning 
to the dreary wastes of their own land must be intoU^rahle. Yet this is their 
ardent desire, and, like banished exil(‘s, they long for their beloved Iceland, 
where privation and penury await them. 

In no Christian country, perhaps with the sole cxcejition of Lajiland, are the 
clergy so poor as in Iceland, but in none do they exert a more benclicial in- 
fluence. 

Though the island has but the one public school at Keykjavik, yet perhaps 
in no country is elementary education more generally diffused. Every mother 
teaches her children to read and write, and a [leasant, after providing for the 
wants of his family by the labor of his hands, loses no oj)portuiiity, in his lei- 
sure hours, of inculcating a sor.nd morality. In these praiseworthy efforts the 
parents are fiup])orted by the pastor. 

He who, judging from the sordid condition of an Icelandic hut, might imag- 
ine its inhabitants to l>e no better than savages, would soon change his oj)in- 
ion were he introduced on a winter evening into the low, ill-vcntilated room 
where the family of a peasant or a small landhohler is assembled. Vainly 
W’ould he seek a single idler in the whole company. The women and girls 
spin or knit ; the men and boys are all busy mending their agricultu?*al imple- 
♦ ments and household utensils, or else chiselling or cutting with admirable skill 
ornaments or snuff-boxes in silver, ivory, or wood. By the dubious light of a 
tallow lamp, just making obscurity visible, sits one of the ||imily, who reads 
with a loud voice an old “saga” or chronicle, or maybe the newest number of 
the “ Northurfari,” an Iceland literary almanac, published during the last few 
years by ]\Tr. Gisle Brinjulfsson. Sometimes poems or whole sagas are repeat- 
ed from iTiemory, and there are even itinerant story-tellers, who, like tlie trouba- 
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donrs and trouv^res of the Middle Ages, wander from one farm to another, and 
thus gain a scanty livelil)ood. In this manner the deeds of the ancient Ice- 
landers remain fixed in tlie memory of their descendants, and Snorre Sturleson, 
Samund, Frodi, and Eric Kauda are iinforgotten. Nine centuries have ela})sed ; 
but every Icelander still knows the names of the proud yarls who first peopled 
the fiords of the island ; and the exploits of the brave vikings who spread ter- 
ror and de.4blation along all the coasts of Europe still fill the hearts of the 
peaceful islanders of our days with a glow of patriotic pride. 

Where education is so general, one may naturally expect to find a high de- 
gree of intellcdtual cultivation among the clergy, the public functionaries, and 
the wealthier j)art of the population. Their classical knowledge is one of the 
first things that strike the stranger with astonishment. He sees men whose 
appearance too frequently denotes an abject ))overty conversant with the great 
authors of antiquity, and keenly alive to their beauties. Travelling to the Gey- 
sirs, he is not seldom accosted in Latin by his guide, and stopping at a farm, 
his host greets him in the same language. 

I have s])ocially named .Ton Thorlakson, but Iceland has produced and still 
pro<luees many other men who, without the hope of any other reward but that 
which ])rocee(ls from the pure love of literature, devote their days and nights 
to laborious studies, and live, with Virgil and Horner under the sunny skies of 
Italy and Greece. In the study of tlie modern languages, the Icelanders are 
as far advanced as can be expected from their limited intercourse with the rest 
of the world. 

The English language, in which they find so many words of their own and 
so many borrowed from the Latin, is cultivated by many of the clergy. The 
German they ffml still more easy; and as all the Scandinavian languages ])ro- 
coe<l from the same root, they have no difiiculty in understanding the Danish 
and tlie Norwegian longues. Of all the modern languages or dialects which 
have sprung from the ancient Norse, s|.oken a thousand years ago all over 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, none has undergone fewer changes than the Ice- 
landic. In the sea-ports it is mixed uj) with many Danish words and jdirases, 
but ill the interior of the island it is still spoken as it was in the times of Iii- 
golfr and Eric the KimI, and iii the wlu)le island there is no fisherman or day 
laborer who d('cs not perfectly understand the oldest writings. 

It may easily be imagined that among a people so fond of literature, books 
must be ill great recpiest. Too ])oor to be constantly increasing their small col- 
lections of modern publications, or of old ‘‘ sagas” or chronicles, by new acqui- 
sitions, one assists tlie otlii'i*. When the peasant goes on Sundays to ehun-.h, 
he takes a few volumes with liim, ready to lend his treasures to his iieighbois, 
and, on his part, selects from among those which they have brought for the 
same purpose. When he is j)articularly pleased with a work, lie has it copied 
at home, and it may be hero remarked that the Icelanders arc frequently most 
excellent calligraphists. 

The foundation of a public library at Reykjavik in 1821, at the instigation 
of the learned Professor Kafii of Copenhagen, was a great boon to the people. 
It is said to contain about 12,000 volumes, which arc kept under the roof of the 
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cathedral. Books are freely lent for months, or even for a whole year, to the 
inhabitants of remote districts. This liberality is, of course, attended with 
some inconvenience, but it has the incstiinable advantage of rendering a nurn- 
’ her of good works accessible to numerous families too poor to purchase them. 

Another excellent institution is the New Icelandic Literary Society, founded 
in 1816. It has two seats, one in Copenhagen, the other in Reykjavik, and its 
chief object is the publication of useful works in the language of the country. 
Besides an annual grant of 100 specie dollars (£ 24 ) awarded to it by the 
Danish Government, its income is confined to the yearly contributions of its 
members,* and with this sc^anty means it has already published many excellent 
works. 

Though remote from the busy scenes of the woi ld, Iceland has three news- 
papers, the Thyodtholfr ^\\i\ the wliich appear at R(‘ykjavik, and 

the A^or^/ir/, which is published at Akreyri, on the borders of the Polar Ocean. 
The Islendingur is said to contain many excellent articles, but it would sorely 
task the patience of those who are accustonuHl to the regular enjoyment of the 
“ Times ” at breakfast ; as it sometimes np]K\*irs but once in three weeks, aiul then 
again, ss if to make up for lost time, twice in eight days. 

In spite of their ill-ventilated dwellings and the liardships entailed upon 
them by the severity of the climate, the Icidanders freipiently attain a good old 
age. Of the 2019 persons who dicMl in 1858 , 25 had passed the age of ninety, 
and of these 20 belonged to the fair sex. The mortality among the child en is, 
however, very considerable; 995 , or nearly one-half of the entire niindier hav- 
ing died before the age of five in the year above-mentioiu‘d. (hitaneons affec- 
tions are very common among Icelanders, as may easily be suppost'd from their 
sordid woollen apparel and the nncleanliness of their huts; and the northern 
leprosy, or likthra,” is constantly seeking out its victims among them, d'his 
dreadful <lisease, which is also found among the fisheianen in Norway, in (ireeti- 
land, in the Faeroes, in Lapland, and, in short, wherever the same mode of life 
exists, begins with a swelling of the hands and feet. The iiair falls off ; the 
senses become obtuse. Tumors apj)ear on the arms and legs, an<l on the face, 
which soon loses the semblance of humanity. Severe pains slioot through the 
joints, an eru])tion covers tiic whole body, ami finally changes into oj)en sores, 
ending with death. He whom the leprosy has once attacked is doumcM|,for it 
mocks all tlie efforts of medical art. Fortunately the victims of this sliocking 
complaint are rather objects of pity than of disgust, and as it is not sup])osed 
to be contagious, tliey are not so cMelly forsaken by their relations as th(*ir fel- 
low-sufferers in the East. In the lint of the priest of Tliingvalla, ^larmier saw 
a leper busy grinding corn. Some of the poorest and most helpless of these 
unfortunate creatures find a refuge in four small hospitals, where they are pro- 
vided for at the public expense. 

Since a regular steam-boat communication has been opened between Ice- 
land, Denmark, and Scotland, the number of tourists desirous of viewing the 

♦ Their numher in ISfiO was 901. Durint? his voyatje to Iceland in 1850 Prince Napoleon was named 
hoporary pirsident, a distinction he shares with the Bishop of Reykjavik. Among the 46 honorary 
members I find the name of Lord DutTcrin. 
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matchless natural wonders of the island has considerably increased. But trav- 
elling in the island itself is still attended with considerable dilliculties and no 
trifling expense, to say nothing of the want of all comforts; so that most of its 
visitors are content with a trip to Thingvalla and the Geysir, which are but a 
couple of days’' journey from Keykjavik, and very few, like Mr. Holland, make 
the entire circuit of the island, or, like Mr. Shepherd, plunge into the terra in- 
eognita of its north-western peninsula. The only mode of travelling is on 
horseback, as there are no roads, and therefore no carriages in Tceland. The 
distances betwe^en the jdaces are too great, the rivers are too fui-ious, and the 
bogs too extt'iisive to allow of a walking tour beirfg made. Even the tourist 
with the most modest jjreteiisions recpiircs at least two riding horses for him- 
self, two for his guide*, and two packhorses ; and when a larger con4)any travels, 
it always forms a cavalcade of from tu'^nty to tliirty horses, tied head to tail, 
the chi(‘f guide mounted on the first and leading the string, the other accelerat- 
ing its motions by gesticulation, sundry oaths, anel the timely applicatiem of 
the whii). The way, or the path, lies either over beds of lava, so rugged that 
the horses ai*e allowed to pick their way, or over boggy ground, where it is 
etpially necessarv' t«) avoid those*. ])laces into whi<*h the animals might sink up 
to their b(‘lly, but which, when left to themsidves, they arc remarkably skillful 
in detecting. Witli the solitary exception of a few [)laid<s thrown across the 
Bruera, and a kind of swing bridge, or Idafr, contrived for passing the rapid 
Jokulsa, tliereare no bridges over the rivers, so that the only way to get across 
is to ritle through them — a feat which, considering tlie usual velocity of their 
current, is not seldom attended with considerable danger, as will be seen by the 
following account of the crossing of the Skeidara by Mr. Holland. 
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“ Our guide,” says this intrepid traveller, urged on his horse through the 
stream, and led tlie way towards the mid-channel. We followed in his wake, 
and soon were all stemming the impetuous and swollen torrent. In the course 
of our journey wo had before this crossed a good many rivers more or less 
deep, but all of them had been mere child’s play compared to tl«at which wo 
were now fording. The angry water rose high against our horses’ sides, at 
times almost coming over the tops of their shoulders. The spray from their 
broken crests was daslicd up into our faces. The stream was so swift that it 
was impossible to follow the individual waves as they rushed past us, and it 
almost made us dizzy to look down at it. Now, if ever, is the time for firm 
hand or rein, sure seat, and steady eye ; not only is the stream so strong, but 
the bottom is full of large stones, that the horse can not sec through the murky 
waters ; if lie should fall, the torrent will sweep you down to the sea — its white 
breakers arc plainly visible as they run along tlie shore at scarcely a mile’s dis- 
tance, and they lap the beach as if they waited for their prey. Happily, they 
will be disappointed. Swimming would be of no use, but an Icelandic water- 
horse seldom makes a blunder or a false step. Not the least of the risks we 
ran in crossing the Skeidara was from the masses of ice carried down by the 
stream from the Jokul, many of them being large enough to knock a horse 
over. 

“Fortunately we found much less ice in the centre and swiftest part of the 
river, where we weie able to see and avoid it, than in the side channels. How 
the horses were able to stand against such a stream was marvellous ; they 
could not do so unless they were constantly in the habit of crossing swift 
rivers. The Icelanders wlio live in this part of tlie island keep liorses known 
for their qualities in fording diflicult rivers, and they never venture to cross a 
dangerous stream unless mounted on a tried water-horse. The action of the 
Icelandic horses when crossing a swift river is very pc'culiar. Tlu'y lean all 
their weight against the stream, so as to resist it as much as j)ossil)le, and 
move onward with a peculiar side-step. This motion is not agreeable. It 
feels as if your horse were marking time without gaining ground, and the prog- 
ress made being really very slow, the shore from whicli you started seems to 
recede from you, whilst that for which you arc making aj)])ears as far as ever. 

“ When we reached the middle of the stream, the roar of the waters was so 
great that we could scarcely make our voices audil>le to one another; they 
were overpowered Ijythc crunching^ound of the ice, and tiie bumping of large 
stones against the bottom. Up to this point a diagonal line, rather down 
stream,' had been canliously billowed; but when we came to the middle, we 
turned our horses’ lieads a little against the stream. As we thus altered our 
course, the long line of baggage-horses appeared to be swung round altogether, 
as if su ept off their legs. None of them, however, broke away, and they con- 
tinued their advance without accident, and at length we all reached the shore 
in safety.” 

After a day’s journey in Iceland, rest, as may well bo supposed, is highly 
acceptable. Instead of passing the night in the peasant’s hut, the traveller, 
when no church is at hand, generally prefers pitching his tent near a running 
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stream on a grassy plain ; but sometimes, in consequence of the great distance 
from one habitable place to another, he is obliged to encamp in the midst of a 
bog where the poor horses find either bad herbs, scarcely fit to satisfy their 
hunger, or no food at all. After they have been unloaded, their fore legs are 
bound together above their hoofs, so as to prevent them straying too far, 
while their masters arrange themselves in the tent as comfortably as they can. 
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THE WESTMAN ISLANDS. 


Tho Westmans.-The!r extreme Difficulty of Acccss.-IIow they became peopled -Ileimacy. 
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Children. -1 ho Giiiklon.-Gcntleman John. -The Algennc I’lrate*. -Dreadful t,uH.rin„.a of tlio 


Islanders. 

R ising abruptly from the sea to a height of 910 feet, the small Westman 
Islands are no less picturesque than diflicult of acet'ss. liltiny a traveller 
while sailing along the south coast of Icehind lias a.hnired their towering roel- 
walls.but no modern touri.st has ever landed there. For so stormy » 
between them and the mainland, and so violent arc the current.s, which the 
slightest wind brings forth in the narrow channels of the archipelago, that a 
landing c.an be effected only when the weather is perfectly calm. 

fanda foss, a cascade on the opposite mainland, lushing fioin the blow o tic y. 

fyalla range in a column of some 800 or 900 feet in lieiglit, is a soi t of bai 
which decides wliether a boat can put off with a jirospcctof gaming tlic West- 
mans. In stormy weatlior the wind eddying among the elilfs con\crts I le .i , 
though considerable, into a cloud of spray, wliich is dissipated in the atim 
phcrcj so that no cascade is visible from the beach. In calm weat itr t 
column is intact, and if it remains so two days in succession, then the sea i^ 
usually calm enough to allow boats to land, and they venture out. As the la- 
landers, through stormy weather, are frequently cut off from Eui ope, so the in 
habitants of tbe Westmans are still more fiXMpiently cut off from Icelaiu , an< 
it is seldom more than once a year that the mails are landed direct lhe/<??^ 
letters from Denmark (for the correspondence is in all probability not very 
active) arc landod in Iceland at Reykjavik, and thence forwarded to tho islands 
by boat, as chance may offer, for, during the whole winter and the greater pait 
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of the summer, communication is impossible. It will now be understood why 
tourists are so little inclined to visit the Westrnans, despite the magnificence 
of their coast scenery, for who has the patience to tarry in a miserable hut on 
the opposite mainland till the cascade informs him that they are accessible, or 
is inclined to run the risk of being detained by a sudden change of the weather 
for weeks or even months on these solitary rocks ? 

Mr. Ross Browne thus describes the general aspect of the coast of Iceland : 
^‘Nothing could surpass the desolate grandeur of the coast as we approached 
the point of Reykjaness. It was of an almost infernal blackness. The whole 
country seeme(l uptorn, rifted, sliattered, and scattered about in a vast chaos 
of ruin. Huge cliffs of lava split down to their bases topi)led over the surf. 
Rocks of every conceivable shape, scorched and blasted with fire, wrested 
from the main and hurled into the sea, battled with the waves, their black 
scraggy points piercing the mist like giant hands in)thrown to smite or sink in 
a fierce death-struggle. The Avild havoc Avrought in the conflict of elements 
Avas a])pairmg. Birds screamed over the fearful wreck of matter. Tiie surf 
from the inrolling Avaves broke against the charred and shattered desert of ruin 
Avith a terrific* roar. Columns of spray shot up over the blackened fragments 
of lava, while in every opening the lashed Avaters, discolored by the collision, 
seethed and surged as in a huge caldron.” 



AVESTMAN ISLES. 


Of the Westman Islands, he says: “ToAvanls nwon Ave made the West- 
man Isles, a small rocky group some ten miles distant from the main island. 
A fishing and trading establishment, owned by a company of Danes, is located 
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on one of these islands. The Arctiirus touches twice a year to deliver and re- 
ceive a mail. On the occasion of our visit, a boat came out with a hardy-look- 
ing crew of Danes to receive the mail-bag. It was doubtless a matter of great 
rejoicing to them to obtain news from home. I had barely time to make a 
rough outline of the islands as we lay off the settlement. The chief interest at- 
tached to the Westman group is, that it is supposed to liave been visited by 
Columbus in 1477, fifteen years prior to his voyage of discovery to the shores 
of America.” 

The puffin, or the screeching sea-mew, seem the only inhabitants for which 
nature has fitted the Westmans, and yet they have a history which leads us 
back to tlic times when Iceland itself first became known to man. 

About 875, a few years after Ingolfr followed his household gods to Reyk- 
javik, a Norwegian pirate, perchance one of the associates of that historical 
personage, landed on the coast of Ireland, attacked with fire and sword the de- 
fenseless population, captured forty or fifty persons, men, women, and chihlren, 
and carried them off as slaves. The jiassage must have been any thing but 
pleasant, for it gave the Hibernians such a foretaste of the wretchedness that 
awaited them in Iceland, their future abode, that, taking courage from desnair, 
they ros(‘ on their captors, threw them overboard, and went ashore on the first 
land they met with. 

A day of rare serenity must have witnessed their arrival on the AVt^stmans, 
a spot which of all others seemed most unlikely to become their lujine. AVhy 
they remained there, is a secret of the past; most likely tliey had no otlun* al- 
ternative, and freedom on a rock was, at all events, better than slavery under a 
cruel viking. 

Thus these vv'eather-bcaten islets were first peopled by men from the vvx^st, 
whence they derh^e their name, and it is supposed tliat the present inliabitants 
are the descendants of those children of Erin. No one will be incline<l to envy 
them the heritage bc(pieathed to them by tlu‘ir fathers. 

The Westmans are fourteen in number; but of these only one, called Ilei- 
maey, or Home Island, is inhabited. It is fifteen mih's from the coast of Iceland, 
and forty-five from Ilecla. Though larger than all the others put together, its 
entire surface is not more than ten square mih'S. It is almost surrounded witli 
high basaltic cliffs, and an otherwise iron-bound sliore; its interior is covered 
with black ashy-looking cones, bearing undoubted evidence of volcanic action ; 
in fact, the harbor, wliich lies on its nortli-east side, and is only accessible to 
small craft, is formed out of an old crater, into which the sea has worn an (m- 
trancc. The inhabitants arc located in two villages ; Kaufstalhir, on a little 
grassy knoll near the landing-place, and Ofanh'yte, on the grassy jilatform of the 
island. Only three of tlie otlicr islets produce any vegetation or pasturage, and 
it is said that on one of these the sheep are lioistcd with a ro])e out of the 
boats by an islander, who, at the risk of his neck, has climbed to the top of the 
precipitous rock. The others are mere naked cliffs or basaltic pillars, the abode 
of innumerable sea-birds, wliicli, when accessible, are a precious resource to the 
islanders. For, ’ may well bo supposed, the scanty grass lands afford nourish- 
meut but to a few cows and sheep; and as the unruly waters loo often prevent 
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their fishing-boats from putting to sea, they depend in a great measure for 
their subsistence upon the sea-birds, in whose capture Uiey exhibit wonderful 
courage and skill. In the egg-season they go to the top of tlie cliff, and, put- 
ting a rope round a man’s w.'dst, let him down the side of the i)erpendicular 
rock, one, two, or three hundred feet ; on arriving at the long, narrow, hori- 
tiontal shelves, he proceeds to fill a large bag with the brittle treasures depos- 
ited by the birds. When his bag is full, he and his eggs are drawn to tlie top 
by his companions. If the rope breaks, or is cut off by the sliarp corners of 
the rock, wliich, however, happens but seldom, nothing can save the luckless 
fowler, who is either precipitated into the sea, or dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below. 



HUME (.)F SEA-BI1U).>. 


At a later period in the season tliey go and get the young birds, and then 
they liave often desperate ba(tl(*s with the old ones, who will not give up fight- 
ing for their offspring till their necks are broken, or their brains knocked out 
with a club. AVhere the cliffs are not accessible from the top, they go round 
the bottom in boats, and show a wonderful agility and daring in scaling the 
most terrible precipices. 

In summer they get the eggs and the fresh meat of the young birds, which 
they also salt for the winter. The feathers form their chief article of export, 
besides dried and salte<l codfish, and with these they procure their few nec- 
essaries and luxuries, consisting principally of clothing, tobacco and snuff, spir- 
its, iish-hooks and lines, and salt. As there is no ])eat on these islands, nor 
dried fish-bones in sufiicient quantity, they also make use of the tough old 
sea-birds as fuel. For this juirpose they sflit them open, and dry them on the 
rocks. 

The Westnians form a separate Syssel, or county, and they have a church, 
and usually two clergymen. Their church was rebuilt of stone, at the expense 
of the Danish Government, in 1774, .uid is said to be one of the best in Iceland. 
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Unfortunately the two clergymen to whom the spiritual care of the islanders is 
confided seem to have but a very indifferent flock^for their neighbors on the 
mainland give rather a bad character to the inhabitants of I leimaey, describing 
them as great sluggards and drunkards. 

The population, which was formerly more considerable, amounts to about 
200 souls, but even this is more than might be expected from tlie dreadful mor- 
tality whicli reigns among the children. The eggs and the oily flesh of sea-birds 
furnish a miserable food for infants, particularly when weaned, as is hero cus- 
tomary, at a very early age ; but the poor islanders have nothing else to give 
them, except some fisli, and a very insufficient quantity of cow’s or sheep’s milk. 
This unhealthy diet, along with tl)e boisterous air, gives rise to an iiuairablc in- 
fantile disease, calh‘d Ginkloli {tetanus). Its first symptoms are squinting and 
rolling of the eyes, the muscles of the back are seized with incipient cramps and 
become stiff. After a day or two lock-jaw takes plaice, the bactk is bent like a 
bow, either backward or forward. The lock-jaw prevents swallowing, and the 
cramps become more frequent and prolonged until deatli closes the scene. The 
same disease is said to decimate the children on St. Kilda in consetpicncc of a 
similar mode of life. 

The only means of preserving the infants of ITeimaey from the Ginklofi, is to 
send them as soon as possible to the mainland to be reared, and thus a long con- 
tinuance of bad weather is a death-warrant to many. 

Who would suppose tliat the Westmau Islanders, doubly guarded by their 
poverty and almost inaccessible cliffs, could ever have become tlui prey of free- 
booters? and yet they have been twice attacked and pillaged, and well-nigh ex- 
terminated by sea-rovers. 

I have already mentioned, in a previous chapter, that before the discovery of 
the banks of Xewfoundland, the Llnglish cod-fisliers used to resort in great num- 
bers to the coasts of Iceland, where some of them— nowand then — aj)p(*ared 
also in the more* questionable character of corsairs. One of tlu'se worthii's, who, 
like Paul Clifford, or Captain Macheath, so effectually united the suaoUe.r in 
modo\\’\{]\ i\\^^ fortitcr in rc, as to Iiave merited the name of “Gentleman Jolm,” 
came to the Westmans in 1014 and set the church on lire, after having previous- 
ly removed the little that was worth taking. After tliis exploit he returned to 
Great Britain, but King James I. had liim hung, and ordered the churcli orna- 
ments which he had robbed to be restored to the j)oor islanders. It was, how- 
ever, written in the book of fate that they were not to enjoy tliem long, for in 
1627, a vessel of Algerine pirates, after j)hindering several places on tlie eastcnai 
and southern coasts of Iceland, fell like a thund(*rbolt on I leimaey. These mis- 
creants, compared with whom John was a “ gentleman ” indeed, cut down every 
man who ventured to oppose tlnan, jJundered and burnt the new-built church, 
and every ])Ovel of the jdace, and' carried away about 400 prisoners — men, 
women, and children. One of the two (dergymen of tluj island, Jon Torst(‘inson, 
was murdered at the time. This learned ami pious man had translated tlie 
Psalms of Ilavid and the Book of Genesis into Icelandic verso, and is spok(‘n 
of as the “ murty'* ” in the history of the land. The other clergyman, Olaf figib 
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son, with his wife and children, and the rest of the prisoners, was sold into 
slavery in Algiers. The ac^count of his sufferings and privations, which he 
wrote iiv the Icelandic language, was afterwards translated and published in 
Danish. 

It was not until 1G36, nine years after their capture, that the unfortunate 
Ileitnaeycrs were released, and tlien only by being ransomed by the King of 
Denmark. Such was the misery they had endured from their barbarous task- 
masters, tliat only thirty-seven of the whole number survived, and of these but 
thirteen lived to return to their native island. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FKOM DLONTIIEIM TO THE NORTH CAPE. 

MiMOimate of the Norwegian Coast.— Its rauRos.-.ThoNorwcKian Peasant.— Norwegian Constitntion.- 
Romantic coast Scenery.— Dronthcim.—GrciffenfcM Holme and Vare.— 1 lie Sea-eagle.— I lie I leiring 
fisheries.— The Ufoten Islands.— The (VKl-fi.sherie.s.—Wretehedf’orulition of the Fisliermcn.— Tromso- 

— Altenfiord.-The Copper Mines.-Ilainmerfest the most northern Town in the World.-Thc Nortl 

Cape. 

O F all the lands situated cither within or near the Arctic Circle none enjoyt 
a more temperate climate than the Norwegian coast. Hero, and nowhen 
else thro ^ghont le northern world, the birch and the hr-tree climb the mount 
ain slopes to a height of 700 or 800 feet above the level of the sea, as far as tht 
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70th degree of latitude; here we still find a flourishing agriculture in the inte- 
rior of the Malanger Fjord in C9°. On the opposite si<le of the Polar Ocean 
extends the inaccessible ice belt of East Greenland; Spitzbergen and Nova 
Zeinbla are not 400 miles <listant from Talvig and Ilamiiierfest, and yet these 
ports are never blocked with ice, and even in the depth of winter remain con- 
stantly open to navigation. What are the causes which in this favored region 
banisli the usual rigors of the Arctic zone? How conies it tliat tlui winter even 
at the North Cape (mean temperature ~f 22°) is much less severe than at Que- 
bec (mean temperature +14°), wliicli is situated 25° of latitude nearer to tiie 
ecpiator ? 

The high mountain chains which separate Norw.ay from Sweden and Fin- 
land, and ke(‘p off the eastern gales issuing from tlie Siberian wastes, while its 
coasts lie open to the mild south-westerly winds of the ^Vtlantic, no donht ac- 
count in some measure for the comparative inildiK^ss of its climate; but the 
main cause of this phenomenon must no doubt lie sought for in tlie sea. Flow- 
ing into the Atlantic Ocean hetween Florida and (’nha, tlie warm Gulf Stri^am 
traverses the seafront W(‘.st to east, and although about the middle of its course 
it jiartly turns to the south, yet a considen|ble jiortion of its waters ilows on- 
ward to the north-east, and streaming through the widi* portal bet ween Iceland 
and (iiaait Ilritnin, eventually reaehes the coasts of Norway. Of course its 
warmtli diminishes as it a«lvan(*es to the north, but this is imparted to the 
winds tliat sw(‘ep over it, and llms it not nu'rely brings the seeds of tro])ical 
plants from Fqnatorial America to the coasts of Norway, but also the far more 
ini])()rtant jnl vantages of a milder temperature. 

Tin* soil of Norway is generally rocky and sterile, but the sea amply makes 
u]) for the (h‘ficienci(‘S of the land, and with the produce of their lislieries, of 
their forests, and their mines, the inhabitants are tihle to purchase tlie few for- 
eign articles whicli they re(|uire. Though poor, and not seldom oldigial to reap 
tlie gifts of nature amidst a thousand hardships and dangers, they envy no other 
nation upon earth. 

Tlie Norwi‘gian peasant is a free man on the scanty bit of ground which he 
has inherited from Iiis fathers, and he has all the virtues of a friaanan — an oi>eii 
character, a mind clear of every falsehood, a hospitable heart for the stranger. 
II is religious feelings are deep and sincere, and the Ilible is to be found in every 
but. lie is said to bo indolent aiul phlegmatic, but when necessity urges he sets 
vigorously to work, and never ceases till his task is done, llis courage and his 
jiatriolism are abundantly ])r()v<*d by a lustory of a thousand years. 

Norway owes her present ]>rosj>erity chi(‘fly to her liberal const it nt ion. The 
]>ress is coinpU'tely free, and the power of the king extremely limited. All 
jirivileges and hercditaiy titles are abolished. The Farliament, or tlie ‘‘ Stor- 
thing,” whieli nsseml)h‘s every three years, consists of the ‘‘ ()<lelthing,” or L p- 
per House, and of the “ Logthiiig,” or Legislative Asscanbly. Every new law re- 
quires the royal sanction; but if Ibe Storthing has voted it in three successive 
sittings, it is definitivtiy adopted in spite of the royal veto. Public education 
is admirably cari'd for. There is an elementary scho(4 in every village, and 
where the population is too thinly scattered, the schoolmaster may truly be said 
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to be abroad, as he wanders from farm to farm, so that the most distant fami- 
lies have tlie benefit of his instruction. Every town has its public library, and 
in many districts the peasants annually contribute a dollar towards a collection 
of books, which, under the care of the priest, is lent out to all subscribers. No 
Norwegian is confirmed who does not know how to read, and no Norwegian is 
allowed to marry who has not been confirmed. He who attains his twentieth 
year without having been confirmed has to fear the House of Correction. Thus 
ignorance is punished as a crime in Norway, an excellent example for far richer 
and more powerful nations. 

The i)opulation of Norw ay amounts to about 1,350,000, but these arc very 
unequally distributed ; for w’hile the southern province of Aggerhuiis has 51 .3^000 
inhabitants on a surface of .35,200 s(iuare miles, Nordland has only 50,000 on 
16,325, and Fininark, tlie most northern province of the land, but 3.s,000 on 
29,025, or hardly more than one inhabitant to every square mile. Hut even this 
scanty population is immense wdien compared wdth that of Eastern Siberia or 
of the JIudsoii s Hay territories, and entirely ow'cs its existence to the mildness 
of the climate and the open sea, w'hich at all seasons affords its produce to the 
fisherman. 

* 

It is difficult to imagine a more secluded, solitary life tlian that of the “ bond- 
ers,” or j)easant proprietors, along the northern coasts of Norw'ay. The farms, 
confined to the small patches of more fruitful ground scattered along the fjords, 
at the foot or on the sides of the naked mountains, arc frequently many miles 
distant from their neighbors, and the stormy w inter cuts off all communication 
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between them. Thus (*very family, reduce*] to its own resources, forms ns it were 
n small commonwealth, whicli has but little to do with the e.vternal world, and 
is obliged to rely for its liappiness on internal haianony, and a moderate com- 
petency. Strangers seldom invade their solitude, for they are far from the or- 
dinary tracks of the tourist, and yet a journey from Drontheim to Ilammerfest 
and the Xorth Cape affords many objects of interest well worthy of a visit. 
The only mode of communication is by sea, for the land is everywhere inter- 
sected by deep fjords, bounded by one conliniioiis chain of j)recipitous cliffs and 
rocks, varying from one tlmusand ti) four thousand feet in height. Formerly, 
even the 'jea-voyage was attended with consider.able diiliculties, for the misera- 
ble “yoegt,” or Scandinavian sloop, the only means of conveyance at the dis- 
posal of the traveller, rc(piircd at tlie l)est of times at least a month to perform 
tile voyage from l)r«>ntheim to Ilammerfest, and in case of stormy weather, or 
contrary wind, had often to wait for weeks in some intermediate port. Now, 
ilowever, a steamer leaves the ])ort of Drontheim every week, and conv'eys the 
traveller in five or siv days to the remote northern terminus of liis journey. 

Innumerable i^les of every siw, from a few yards in diameter to as many 
miles, stud the line of f‘oast, aiul between these and the mainland the steamer 
plougiis its way. Sometimes the cliannel is as narrow as the bed of a river, at 
others it expands into a mighty lake, and tlie ov’cr-varving forms of the isles, of 
the fjords, .and of the mountains, oonst.antly open new and m.agnificent jirospocts 
to the view. One grand colossal picture follows ii]>on another, but unfortu- 
nately few or none show the prcse.iee of man. From time to time only some 
fishing-boat makes its a])pearancc on the sea, or some wooden farm house rises 
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on the solitary beach. On advancing farther to the north, the aspect of nature 
becomes more and more stern, vegetation diminishes, man is more rarely seen, 
and the traveller feels as if he were on the point of entering the gloomy re- 
gions of perpetual death. 

With the sole exception of Archangel, Drontheim is the most populous and 
important town situated in so high a latitude as 24'. Although the cradle 
of ancient Scandinavian history, and the residence of a long line of kings, it looks 
as if it had been built but yesterday, as its wooden houses have frequently been 
destroyed by lire. The choir of its magnilicent cathedral, built in the eleventh 
century, and once the resort of innumerable pilgrims who came flocking to the 
shrine of St. Olavc from all Scandinavia, is the only remaining memorial of the 
olS Tronyeni of the Norse annalists and scalds. The modern town has a most 
pleasing and agreeable appearance, and the lively coloi s with which the houses 
are painted harmonize with the prosperity of its inliabitants, which is due in a 
great measure to its thriving fisheries, and to the rich iron and copper mines in 
its neighborhood. The tall chimneys of many smelting-huts, iron foundries, 
and other manufactories, bear evidence that modern industry has found its way 
to the ancient capital of Norway. In point of j>iclures(pie beauty, tlie bay, on a 
peninsula of which the town is situated, does not yield to that of Naples. T^p 
and down, in every direction, appear the villas of the merchant, and ships of 
all burden riding at anchor in the bay, and boats passing and repassing. In a 
small ishmd of the bay, fronting the town, is tlio celebrate<l castle of .Alunkliolm, 
where in former times many a j)risoii(*r of state lias bi‘ wailed the loss of liis 
liberty. Hero, among others, Greifftaifeld, who bad risen from obseiirity to the 
rank of an albjiowerful minister, was incarcerated for eighteen years (lOSO-OS.) 

At llildringen, whore the potato is still (cultivated with success, jukI bailey 
rijiens every four or live years, begins the jiroviiice of Nordlaiid, ubich extends 
from 05° to 09° 90' N. lat. Hie mostly iminliabited isles along the coast are 
callc*d “Ibdine,” when rising like steep rocks out of the water, and “A’aro’' 
when flat and but little elevated above the level of the sea. The hitt(.*r are llic 

breeding-places of numberless sea-bnvls, wbo.se 
eggs yi(‘ld a welcoim* liarv(*st to the inliabitants 
of the neigliboriiig mainland or of the larger 
islands. A well-slocke(l (‘gg-viir is a valuable 
addition to a farm, and descends from falli(*r 
to son, along with tlie jiasturc-grounds and the 
... herds of the paternal land. When the jiropri- 
etor comes to plunder the nests, tlu; birds re- 
main (|ui(d, for tliey know by experience that 
1 only the superfluous eggs are to bo removed. 

V I>ut not unfre(piently strangers laud, and leave 
\ not a single egg behind. Then all the birds, 
several thousands at once, rise from their nests 
and fill the air with tlieir doleful cries. If such 
disasters occur repeatedly they lose c.ourago, and, abandoning the scene of their 
misfortunes, retire to anoliier viir. Most of these birds are sea-gulls {Maasfur/lf 
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or 3Iaage)^ their eggs are large, and of a not disagreeable taste. The island of 
Lovunnen is the favorite breeding-place of the pullin, which is highly esteemed 
on account of its feathers. This silly bird is very easily caught. The fowler 
lets down an iron hook, or sends a dog trained on purpose into the narrow 
clefts or holes of the rock, where the puiiins sit crowdetl together. The first 
bint being pulled out, the next one bites and lays hold of his tail, and thus in 
succession, till the whole family, clinging together like a chain, is dragged to 
light. 

This rocky coast is also much frequented by the sea-eagle, who is very much 
feared over the whole province, as he not only carries away lambs and other 
small animals, but even assails and not seldom overi)owers the Norwegian oxen. 
His mode of attack is so singular that if Von Buch had not heard it so pSi- 
tively and so circumstantially related in various })laces, situated at great dis- 
tances from each other, he wouhl willingly have doubted its truth. The eagle 
darts down into the waves, and then rolls about with his wet plumage on the 
beach until his wings are quite covered with sand. Then he once more rises 
into tiie air and hovers over his int(‘nde<l victim. Swoojnng down close to him, 
he chips his wings, tiings the sand into the eyes of the unfortunate brute, and 
thoroughly scares it by repeated blows of his jiinions. The blinded ox rushes 
away to avoid the eagle’s attacks, until he is completely exhausted or tumbles 
down some precipitous cliff. 

The sea-coast from Al>t(‘u to Hodoe, which is crossed by the Anitic Circle, 
is particularly rich in herrings, as it furnishes more than one-half of the lish ex- 
ported to Bergen. 

In respect of the capital invested, the cod-fislicry must he reganh d as the 
most important of the Norwegian deep-sea iisherii's. but in tlie number of 
hands enqdcyed, the herringdishery takes precedeiu‘o The number of men 
actually engage<I in the latter is m>t less than G0,0()0, and eonsidm’ably more 
than <loubh; that iiumbtM’ are directly or indirectly intcrest('«l in the result of 
their operations. Tlu‘ luM-rings taken in 18GG 1ille<l 750,000 barrels, each weigli- 
ing Ihs., the largest catch ever taken on the Norwegian coast, at least in 
rec(‘iit years. As the nn)venu‘iits of the fish are extremely erratic, large shoals 
h(‘ing found one year in a part of tlie coast wliere none will be seen the year 
following, tlu^ tishermen are forced to move from place to place, and formerly 
the herrings fnapicntly escaped ait<^gether for want of hamls to capture them. 
Now this diflieulty is in a great measure removed. Telegrnpli stations are 
erected at ilifferent places on the coast, from which the movemcaits of the 
shoals arc carefully watched ; and Held telegraphs an' kept in n^adiness to bo 
joined on to the main line, so as to summon the tishermen from every part of 
the country on the lirst nppearnnee of the iish at any now ])oint. The best 
time for the herring-tishery is from January to ^lareb, and in ISGG, ‘200,000 
barrels, or more than one-fourth of the total catch, were cauglit between heb- 
viiary 1 1 th and 14th. 

At the northern extremity of the province of Nordland, between 08'’ and 
G0° N. hit, are situated the Lohdcii Tslamls, or Vestoraalen Oerne, which are 
separated from the mainland by the Vest fjord. This broad arm of the sea is 
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'* remarkable both for its violent currents and whirlpools, among which the Mael- 
strom has attained a world- wide celebrity, and also from its being the most 
northerly limit where the oyster has been found. But it is chiefly as the re- 
sort of the cod that the Vestfjord is of the highest importance, not only to 
Nordland, but to the whole of Norway. No less than COOO boats from all 
parts of the coast, inanned })robably by more than half of the whole adult male 
population of Nordland, annually assemble at Vaage, on the island of Ost Vaa- 
goe, and besides those, more than .‘100 yoegts, or larger fishing-sloops, from 
Bergen, Ohristiansand, and Molde, appear upon the scene. The banks of New- 
foundland hanlly occupy more hands than the fishing-grounds of the Vestf- 
jord, which, after the lapse of a thousand years, continue as prolific as ever;* 
iioi’ is there an instance known of its having ever disn]>pointed the fisherman’s 
hopes. In Harold IIaarfagr\s times, Vaage was already renowned for its fish- 
eries, and several yarls had settled in this northern district, to reap the rich 
liarvest of the seas. At a later period, under tlie reign of Saint Olave (1020), 
the annual l^irliament of Nordland was lield at Vaage, and, in 1 120, the benev- 
olent King Eystein, brotlier of Sigurd the Crusader, caused a church to be 
erected here in honor of Ids saintly predecessor, along with a number of huts, 
to serve as a shelter to the ])oor fishermen, a deed whicii he himself prized 
more highly than all his chivalrous brother’s Avarlike exploits in the East, for 
‘‘these men,” said he, “will still remember in distant times that a King Ey- 
stein pnee lived in Norway.” 

The reason Avhy the fish never cease visiting this part of the coast is that 
the Lofoten Isles inclose, as it Avere, an inland or me<literraiu*an sea, Avhich only 
communicates Avith the ocean by several narroAV cluiimels between the islands, 
and Avlicre the fish find the necessary ])rotection against stormy Aveather. Tliey 
assemble on three or four banks Avell knoAvn to the fislu rmen, seldom arriving 
before the middle of January, and rarely later than towards the end of Febru- 
ary. They remain in the sheltered fjord no longer than is necessary for s|)awn- 
ing, and in April have all retired to the de(‘per Avaters, so that tin; aaIioIc of 
the fishing season does not last longer tlian a couj»le of months. Tin? fish are 
cither caught by hooks and lines, or more fre(juently in large nets about twen- 
ty fathoms long and seven or eight feet broad, buoyed with piece's of light 
Avood, and lested Avitli stones, so as to maintain a vertical position Avlien let 
doAvn in the Avatcr. The fish, sAvimming Avith im])eIuous sja-ed, darts into the 
meshes, Avhich effectually bar his retreat. The nets are always spread in the 
CA’cning, and haule<l up in the morning; for as long as it is daylight, the tish 
sees and avoids them, even at a depth of sixty or I'ighty faf horns. A single 
haul of the net frerpiently fills lialf the boat, and the lu'avy lisli Avould umloubt- 
edly tear the ii;eshes if they Avere not imme<liately struck Avith iron liooks, and 
flung into the boat as soon as they arc <Irngged to tlie surfa(T. 

Claus Niels Sliningen, a merchant of Borgund, first introduced tlie use of 
these nets in the year 1G85, an innovation whicli more than doubled the total 

* In ISOf) tljp (ot.d catch of cod was 21,000,000, almut 12,000,000 of which were malted (clip fieh), and 
the remaind 'T dried \-fiah); each Osh makinj; on an averai^o 2 lbs. of clip-fiBh, and onc-fourlli Icsi 
of stock-fish. 
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produce of the fisheries. But (as with all useful inventions) loud complaints 
were raised against him in Norway, and as late as 1702 no nets were allowed 
at I)rontheim,“ to prevent the ruin of the poor people who had not the capital 
to provide themselves with them.” 

The life of a fisherman is everywhere full of privations and dangers, hut no- 
where more so than at the Lofoten Islands. Here, after toiling on the stormy 
sea for many hours, he has nothing but the miserable shelter of a damp, filthy, 
over-crowded hut, which affords him neither the rest nor the warmth needed 
after his fatiguing day’s work. Even the iron-framed sons of the North are 
frcHjuently unable to resist such continuous hardships, and bring home with 
them the seeds of contagion and death. Malignant fevers have frequently dec- 
imated the pojmlation of Norway, and their origin may generally be traced to 



THE DOVREFJELD. 


the fishing-grounds. “The Arab and the IVrsian,’' says LeopoM von Bmli, 
“ build earavanseras for the wayfarers through tlie desert ; the inhabitants of 
the Alps hav(* foumh'd ‘ hospices ’ on the summits of the mountain passes ; and 
the Norwegian has erected houses of refuge on Dovrefjeld, but none for the 
fishermen of Lofoten. Near Uodoe there is a large hospital for the sick of 
Nordland; would it not be ns w(‘ll to buihl houses in Lofoten, so as not to 
crowd the hosjiitals and churchyards?” Tliis was written at the beginning of 
llie present century, but the poor fishermen are still as neglected as ever, for a 
more recent traveller, ^Marmier, beheld with pity tlu‘ wretched huts in which 
they Rpenil three winter months fa; from tlu'ir families. 

In the channel between llvalb and tlie mainland lies, in C9^ 45' N. lat., the 
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small island of TromsO, where about fifty years since only a few fishermen re- 
sided, whose huts have gradually expanded into a thriving little town of about 
3000 inhabitants, along the shore opposite the mainland. Its staple exports 
are dried and salted cotl, and train-oil. The livers of the cod arc put in open 
barrels and placed in the sun, and the melted portion which rises to the sur- 
face is skimiiicd ofP, being the purest oil. The coarse refuse is boiled in great 
iron pots by the side of the sea, and yields the common “ train-oil.” The mus- 
cular matter which remains is collected into barrels and exported as a powerful 
manure ; some of it is sent to England. 

The town consists mainly of one long straggling street, following the wind- 
ings of the shore, and has a picturesque appearance from the harbor. The 
houses are all of woo»l j)ainted with lively colors, and the roofs, mostly covered 
with grass, diversilled with briglit clusters of yellow and white llowers, look 
pretty in summer. Tronisb has a Latin school, and even boasts of a news- 
paper, the TromsO TkUiide et JMna for JVordhDid o// FhntHtrlxrn (“The 
Tromso Gazette, a paper for Xordland and Finmark”). This j)a])(*r is publish- 
ed twice a week; and as only one mail arrives at Tromso every three wot‘ks, 
the foreign tiews is given by instalments, 8])reading over six successive num- 
bers, until a fresh dispatch arrives. 

The island of Tromso is beautifully situated, being on all sides environed 
by mountains, so that it seems to lie in the midst of a huge salt lake. Its sur- 
face rises in gentle slopes to a tolerable elevation, and no other Arctic isle con- 
tains richer pasturage, or dwarf j)lantations of gnsater luxurianc(‘. Many 
meadows are yellow with buttercups and ))ictnres(pie underwoo<l, and tin; 
heathy hills are covered with shrubs, bearing bright berri(‘s of many hues. 
The ])ride of the Tromsbites in their island and town, and tlu'ir profound at- 
tachment to it, are remarkalde. No Swiss can be more i‘nlhusiastically bound 
to his mountains and vales, than they are to their circumscrilxMl domain. 

To the north of Tromso lies the broad and dei‘j) Altenfjord, whos(^ bonhu-s 
are studded with numerous dwellings, and where the botanist meets with a 
vegetatic)!! that may well raise his astonishment in so high a latilinle. Ib re 
the common birch-trce grows 1 IbO feet, and the ^^dcrinhim inyrt'dlun ‘Joao 
feet above the level of the sea; the dwarf hirch (Jhtnhi unnn) still \ ('getal(‘.s 
at a height of 2740 feet, and the Arctic willow is even found as liigh as 35()() 
feet, iij) tc the limits of ]>erennial snow. 

Alten is moreover celebrated through its co])per-miiies. A ])iece of on* hav- 
ing been found by a Lajewoinan in the year 1825, accidentally fell into tin* hands 
of Mr. Crowe, an English merchant in Ilammerfest. This gentleman iiimn*diatc- 
ly took measures for obtaining a jirivilcgc from Government for the woi'king of 
the mines, and all preliminaries being arranged, set off for London, where he 
founded a company, with a capital of £75,000. When Marmier visited the Al- 
tenfjord in 1842, more than 1100 workmen were employed in these moat north- 
erly mininrjdcorJca of the world, and not seldom more than ten English vessels 
at a time were busy unloading coals at Kaafjord for the smelting of the ores. 
New eopper works had recently been opened on the opposite side of the bay at 
Raipass, and since then the establishment has considerably increased. 
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llarnmerfest, the capital of Finmark, situated on the west side of the island 
of IlvalO, in "70° 39' 15", is the most northern town in the world. Half a centu- 
ry since, it had but 44 inhabitants \ at present its population amounts to 120(X 
As at Tromso, very many of the houses, forming one long street winding round 
the shore, have grass sown on their roofs, whicli gives the latter the appearance 
of little plots of meadows. With us the expression, ‘‘ he sleeps with grass above 
his head,” is equivalent to saying « he is in his grave but here it may only 
mean that he sleeps beneath the verdant roof of his daily home. Many largo 
warehouses are built on piles projecting into the water, with landing-quays be- 
fore J-hem ; and numerous ranges of open sheds are filled with reindeer skins, 
wolf and bear skins, walrus tusks, reindeer horns, train-oil, and dried fish, ready 
for exi)ortation. The chief home traffic of llarnmerfest consists in barter with 
the Laps, who exchange their reindeer skins for brandy, tobacco, hard wai'e, and 
cloth. Some enterprising mercliants annually fit out vessels for walrus and 
seal hunting at Spitzbergen and Bear Island, hut the principal trade is with 
Archangel, and is carried on entirely in “ lodjes,” or White Sea ships, with throe 
single upright masts, cacli hoisting a huge try-sail. These vessels supply Ilam- 
merfest with Ilussiun rye, meal, candles, etc., and receive stock-fish and train-oil 
in exchange. Sometimes, also, an English ship arrives with a supply of coals. 

The fishing-grounds off the coast of Finmark, whose produce forms the sta- 
ple article of the merchants of llarnmerfest, are scarcely inferior in importance to 
those of Lofoten, the number of cod taken here in 1866 amounting to 15,000,000. 
A grerit part of the fish is purchased by the Russians as it comes out of the 
water. Of the prepared cod, S[)ain takes the largest quantity, as in 1865 up- 
wards of 44,000,000 lbs. of clip-fisli (nearly the whole yield for the year) was 
consigned to that country. Of the dried variety, 10,000,000 lbs. were exported 
to the Mediterranean, and iq>wards of 4,000,000 lbs. more to Italy. Sweden 
and lloliand come next in order, the supply in each case being over 5,000,000 
ll'S. (treat Britain takes scarcely any stock-fish, but 1,500,000 lbs. of clip-fish, 
and the large export to the West Indies is almost entirely composed of the lat- 
ter article. 

The winter, though long an<l dark, has no terrors for the jolly llarnmerfest- 
ers, for all the traders and shopkeepers form a united aristocracy, and rarely a 
night passes without a feast, a dance, and a drinking-bout. The day when the 
sun re-appears is one of general rejoicing; tl;e first who sees the great luminary 
proclaims it with a loiul v^ce, and every body rushes into the street to exchange 
congratulations with his neighbors. The island of llvalo has a most dreary, ster- 
ile aspect, and consideriible masses of snow till the ravines even in summer. 
The bircli, liowevcr, is still found growing 020 feet above the sea, but the fir 
has disappeared. 

It may well be supposed that no stranger has ever sojonrned in this interest- 
ing place, the farthest outpost of civilizatitin tow ards the Pole, w ithout visiting, 
t>r at least attempting to visit, the far-famed North Capo, situated about sixty 
Tuiles from ILiinmerfest, on the island of Magero, where a few" Norw'ogians live 
in earthen huts, and still manage to rear a few" lioads of cattle. Ihe voyage to 
this magnificent headland^ which fronts the sea with a steep rock-w"all nearly a 

9 
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thousand foot high, is frequently difficult and precarious, nor can it be scaled 
without considerable fatigue ; but the view from the summit amply rewards 
the trouble, and it is no small satisfaction to stand on the brink of the most 
northern promontory of Europe. 

“It is impossible,” says ]\Ir. W. IIurton,“ adequately to describe the emo- 
tion experienced by me as I sto])pod up to the dizzy verge. I only know that I 
devoutly returned thanks to llie Almighty for thus permitting me to realize one 
darling dream of my boyhood. Despite the wind, which here blew violently 
and bitterly cold, I sat down, and wrapping my cloak around me, long conteni- 
plated the spectacle of Nature in one of her sublimest aspects, I was truly 
alone. Not a living object was m sight; beneatli my feet was the boundless 
expanse of ocean, witli a sail or two on its bosom at an immense distance; 
above me was the canopy of lieavcn, flecked with lleec}" clondlets; tlic sun was 
luridly gleaming over a broad belt of blood-red mist ; the only sounds wore the 
whistling of the wandering winds and the occasional j)laintivc scream of the 
hovering sea-fowl. The ofily living creature which came near me was a heu, 
which hummed merrily by. What did the busy insect seek there? Not a 
blade of grass grew, and tlie only vegetable matter on this point was a cluster 
of withered moss at the very odgi‘ of the awful precipice, and this I gathered, at 
considerable risk, as a memorial of the visit.” 
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CII.\PTKIl X. 

SI’rrZBKUGKN— mCAU I.SL.\ND— JAN MFA’EN. 

The west Co:ist of Sj itzlx^rvTf'n. — Ascen'-ion of a Alountain by Dr. Scoresby. — llis Excursion along the 
(\):ist. — v\ stranded Wli.ile. — M.igd.detia H.iy.— Multitude.'! of Sea-bild^. — Animal Life. — Midnight 
Silence. — (Jl.ieieis. — A d.ing< r('U> NrighlKirhood, — Interior riateau. — Flora of Spit/.bergen. — Its 
Similarity with that of the alKive the Siiuv.-line — Keindeer. — I'he hy|H'rl)orean Ptarmigan. — 
Fislies. — (’oal. — Prift-wood. -1 M-con eiv of Spit /.her .cen by IlarentE, Ileem^l^elk, and Kyp. — Brilliant 
Period of the \N halc-fi.shery . C’ollins. — Ki.;ht Lugli-h Sailors winter in Spit/.bergi‘n, PmO. — M elan- 
choly Peath of some Dutch VoluJtteers. Kii>Man Hunters. --1'heir Mode of wintering in Spitzbcr- 
gcn. -- Scharosrin. Walnis-ships fro-u llaiumerfe.^t and Tromso. - Bear or Phcrie Island — Bennet. 
— Enormous Slaughter of \V.i4ru.scs. —Mildness of itsPlimale. — Mount Misery. - -Adventurous Boat- 
voyage of sotiie Norwegian Sailors. Jan Meycn. Beereiiberg. 

archip(‘la 2 :() Spitzbt'rijjon consists of live lari^e islands: West Spitz 
borcjtMi, Norlb-enst Land, Stans Foreland, Barentz Land, Prince (diaries 
Foreland ; and of a vast miniber of smaller ones, scattered around their coasts. 
Its surface is about etpial to that of two-thirds of Scotland : its most southcra 
l>oint^^6° BO' N. hit.) lies nearer to the Pole than Jlelville Island; and Koss 
Llct, at its northern extremity (80° 40' N. lat.), looks out upon the unknown 
ocean, whieb perhaps extends without interruption as far as the Straits of 
Berincr. 

^f all the Arctic countries that have hitherto been discovered, Grinnell 
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Land and Washington alone lie nearer to the Pole ; but while these ice-block- 
ed regions can only be reached with the utmost difficulty, the western and 
north-western coasts of Spitzbei‘gen, exposed to the mild south-westerly winds, 
and to tlie influence of the Gulf Stream, are frequently visited, not only by 
walrus-hunters and Arctic explorers, but by amateur travellers and sportsmen. 

The eastern coasts are far less accessible, and in parts have never yet been 
accurately explored. As far as they are known, they are not so bold and in- 
dented as the western and north-western coasts, which, projecting in mighty 
capes or opening a passage to deep fjords, have been gnawed into every varie- 
ty of fantastic form by the corroding power of an eternal winter, and justify, 
by their endless succession of jagged sjnkes and break-neck acclivities, the 
name of Spitzbergen, which its first Dutch discoverers gave to this land of 
“ serrated peaks.’’ 

The mountains on the west coast arc very steep, many of them inaccessible, 
and most of them dangerous to climb, either from the smooth hard snow with 
which they are encrusted even in summer, or from the looseness of the disin- 
tegrated stones which cover the parts denuded by the sun, and give way un- 
der the slightest pressure of the foot. 

More than one daring seaman has paid dearly for Ids temerity in venturing 
to scale these treacherous heights. The supercargo, or owner, of the very first 
Dutch whaler that visited Spitzbergen (1612) broke bis neck in attempting to 
climb a steep mountain in Prince Charles Foreland, and Barentz very nearly 
lost several of his men under similar circumstniK'es. - Dr. Scoresby, wdi^in tlie 
course of his whaling expeditions touched at Sj)itzbergen no less than seven- 
teen times, was more successful in scaling a mountain 3000 feet high, near 
Mitre Cape, though the ap[)ronch to the summit was by a ridge so narrow that 
he could only advance by sitting astride upon its edge But the panorama 
W’hicli he beheld, after having attained his object, amply re])aid him for the 
danger and fatigue of clambering for several hours over loose stones, which at 
every step rolled with fearful rapidity into the abyss beneath. 

“ The prospect,” says tlie distinguished naturalist, “ w as most extensive and 
grand. A fine sheltered bay was seen to the east of ns ; an arm of llic same 
on the north-east; au<l the sea, wliose glassy surface was unruffled by a breeze, 
formed an imnictise expanse on llic west ; the icebergs, re:jving their ju'oud crests 
almost to the tops of the mountains between which tliey were lodged, and de- 
fying tlie power of the solar b**ams, w'erc scattered in va: ions directions aboiii 
the sea-coast and in the adjoining bays. Be«ls of snow' and ice, filling extensive 
hollow s and gi\ing an enamelled coat to a<ljoining valleys, one of w'hich, com- 
mencing at the foot of the mountain where we stood, extended in a continued 
line towards the north as far as the eye could reach ; mountain rising above 
mountain, until l>y distance they dwindled into insignificance ; the whole con- 
trasted by a cloudless canopy of dcejiost azure, and eiiligbtene(l by the Ay« 
a blazing sun, and the effect aided by a feeling of danger — seated, as w^e were, 
on the pinnacle of a rock, almost surrounded by treinendoufl precipices ; all 
united to const'* de a picture singularly sublime. 

** Our descent we found really a very hazardous, and in some instances a 
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painful undertaking. Every inovemcnt was a work of deliberation. Having, 
by much care and with some anxiety, made good our descent to the top of the 
secondary liills, we took our way down one of the steepest banks, and slid for- 
ward with great facility in a sitting posture. Towards the foot of the hill an 
expanse of snow stretched across the line of descent. This being loose and 
soft, we entered upon it without fear, but on reaching the middle of it, we 
came to a surface of solid ice, perhaps a hundred yards across, over which wo 
launched with astonishing velocity, but happily escaped without injury. The 
men, whom we left below, viewed this latter movement with astonishment and 
fear.” 

After this perilous descent, Scoresby continued liis excursion on the flat land 
next the sea, where he found scattered here and there many skulls and other 
bones of sea-horses, whales, narwhals, foxes, and seals. Two Ilussian lodges, 
formed of logs of pine, with a third in ruins, were also seen ; the former, from 
a quantity of fresh chips about them and other aj)pcarances, gave evidence of 
having been recently inhabited. These huts were built upon a ridge of shingle 
adjoining the sea. Among the boulders heaped upon the shore, numerous sea- 
birds had built their nests or laid their eggs, which they ilefended with loud 
cries and determined coin age against the attacks of gulls. The only insect he 
perceived was a small green fly, but the water along the coast was filled with 
medusm and shrimps. The strong north-west winds had covereil the strand 
with large heaps of fncHS vcslculosus and L<nninaria saccharinaytha same 
wliielith(» storms also cast out upon our shores. 

The view of this high northern life was extremely interesting, but Dr. 
Scoresby w’as still further rewarded by the discovery of a dead whale, found 
stranded on the l)(‘:ieli, whieli, though much swollen and not a little putrid, 
[iroved ajn ize worth at least TIOO. lly a harpoon found in its body, it appear- 
ed to have been struck by some of the fishers on the Elbe, and having escaped 
from them, it had probably stranded itself on tlie sj)ot where it was found. 
When the first incision was made, the oil gushed forth like a fount:fm. It was 
a slow and laborious work to transport tlie blubber to the ship, which on ac- 
count of the dangerous nature of the coast was obliged to remain two miles 
off at sea. After five boat-loads had safoly been brought on board, the wind 
suddenly change<l, so that the slfqi was tlriveii far out to sea, and the boat 
reached her with great dilfieulty. 

Of the numerous fjords of Spit/bergon, once the busy resort of wliole fleets 
of whalers, and now hut randy visited by man, none has been more aeeiirately 
tlescribed liy modern Arctic voyng( rs than the magnificent harbor of INfagla- 
lena Day. Here the Dorothea and the Trent anchored in ISIS, on their way 
to the North Pole; here also the Froneh naturalists, who had been sent out in 
the corvette La Recherche (18ik)-a6) to explore the Iiigh northern latitudes, 
•^ojotmed for several weeks. 

The number of the sea-birds is truly astonisliing. On tlie lodges of a liigh 
rock at the head of the bay Deeehey saw the little auks oUe) extend 

>0 an uninterrupted line full three miles in length, and so closely congregated 
that about thirty fell at a single shot. He estimated their numbers at about 
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4,000,000. When they took flight they darkened the air ; and at the distance 
of four miles their chorus could distinctly be heard. 

On a flue summer’s day, the bellowing of the walruses and the hoarse bark 



of the scfds are mingled with the shrill notes of the auks, divers, and guH*^- 
Although all iii( . tones produce a by no mean® harmobious concert, yet they 
hare a pleasing effect, as denoting the happy feelings of so many creatures. 
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When the sun verges to the pole, every animiil becomes mute, and a silence 
broken only by the bursting of a glacier reigns over the whole bay— a remark- 
able contrast to the tropical regions, where Nature (uijoys her rc'pose during 
the noonday heat, and it is only after sunset that life awakens in the forest 
and the field. 

Four glaciers reach down this noble inlet: one, called the Wagon Way, is 
7000 feet across at its terminal cliff, which is 800 feet high, presenting a mag- 
nificent wall of ice. Ihit the whole scene is constructed on so colossal a scale 
that it is only on a near apt)roach that the glaciers of Magdalena Bay appear 
in all their imposing grandeur. In clear weather the joint I'ffi^ct of the ice un- 
der the water, and the reflection of the glacier-wall above, causes a remarkable 
optical delusion. The water assumes a milk-wliite color, the seals a|)[)ear to 
gambol in a thick crctam-likc li(piid, and the error only becomes apparent Avhen, 
on loaning over the side of the boat, the spectator looks down into the trans- 
parent dei)th below. 

It IS extremely dangerous to approach these cliffs of ice, as every now and 
then large blocks detach themselv(‘s from tlio mass, and frequently even a con- 
cussion of the air is enough to make them fall. 

During the busy jx'riod of Spitsbergen history, when its l.)ay used to be fre- 
qiKuifed by whalers who anchored under the glacier-walls, these ico-avalanehes 
often liad disastrous conse(|iU‘nces. dims, in th(‘ yt‘ar ICIO, an English sliip 
was driven by a storm into Bell Sound. While it was passing under a ])roci- 
pic.e of ici‘, a prodigious mass came thundering down upon it, broke the masts, 
and threw the ship so violently u|)oii one side tliat th(‘ ca])tain and part of the 
crew were swept into th(‘ sea. 'Ilie captain escaped unhurt, but two sailors 
were killed and several otluu s wouudetl. 

One day a gun was fired from a l)oat of tlie Trent when about half a mile 
from one <»f the glaciers of IMagdaleiia Bay. Immediately after the report of 
the musket, a noise resembling thumh-r was heard in the direction of the ice- 
stream, and in a few seconds mori an enormous mass dctaclietl itself from its 
front, and fell into the sc*a. The men in the boat, su])j losing ihemsolves to be 
beyond the reach of its influence, were tranquilly contemplating the magnificent 
sight, when suddenly a large wave canu‘ sweejiing over the bay, and cast their 
little shallop to a <listanc(' of ninety-six feet iqion the beach. 

Another timi*, when Franklin and Bceelu'v had approached one of these icc- 
walls, a huge fragrjient suddenly slid from its side, and fell with a crash into 
till* sea. At first the detached mass entirely disappeared under the waters, cast- 
ing up clouds of sj>rav. but soon alter it shot up again at least 100 het above 
the surface, and then kept rocking several minutes to and fro. M hen at length 
the tumult subsided, the block was found to measure no loss than loOO feet in 
cireuitiferencc ; it projected 00 feet above the water, and its weiglit was calcu- 
lated at more th.ln 400,000 tons. 

Besides the glaciers of Magdalena Bay, Spit/.bergen has many othois that 
protrude their crystal walls down to the water’s edge ; and yet but few icc* 
bergs, and the largest not to bi^ e 'ni])ared with the productions of Baflin s Bay, 
arc drifted from the sliores of ^lipitzbergen into the open sea. The reason is 
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that the glaciers usually terminate where the sea is shallow, so that no very 
largo mass if dislodged can float away, and they arc at the same time so fre- 
quently dismembered by heavy swells that they can not attain any great size. 

The interior of Spitzbergen has never been explored. According to the 
Swedish naturalists,* who climbed many of the highest mountains in various 
parts of the coast, all the central regions of the archipelago form a level iec- 
plateau, interrupted only here and there by denuded rocks, projecting like isl- 
ands from the crystal sea in which they arc imbedded. The height of this j)la- 
tcau above the level of the ocean is in general from 1500 to 2000 feet, and from its 
frozen solitudes descend the various glaciers above described. During the sum- 
mer months, the radiation of the sun at Spitzbergen is always very intense, the 
thermometer in some slicltcrod situations not seldom rising at noon to 02°, 07°, 
or even 73°. Even at niidiiight, at the very peak of the high mountain ascend- 
cd by Scoresby, the power of the sun produced a temp(*rature several degrees 
above the freezing-point, and occasioned the discharge of streams of water from 
the snow-capped summit. Hence, though even in the three warniest montlis the 
tcmj)eratnre of Spitzl)ergcn <loes not average more that 34-1°, yet in the more 
southern aspects, and particularly where the warmth of the sun is absorbed and 
radiated by black rock-walls, l]ie mountains are not seldom bared at an eleva- 
tion nearly ecpial to that of the snow-line of Norway, and various Alpine plants 
and grasses frequently flourisli, not only in sheltered situations at the foot of 
the hills, but even to a considerable height, wherever the disintegrated rocks 
lodge and form a tolerably good soil. 

The Flora of Sj)itzl)ergen consists of about ninety-three species of lowering 
or phenogamous plants, which generally grow in isolated tufts or patclies; hut 
the mosses wliich car[)et the moist lowlands, ami tin* still more liaidy lieliens, 
which invest the rocks with llicir thin <*rnsts or scurfs as far as the last limits 
of vegetation, are much inoi’c numerous. Some of tin? plants of SpitzbcrgcFi 
arc also fr)nnd on the Alps beyond the snow-line, at eh'vations of from 0000 to 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea. According to Mr. Martins, nothing can 
give a better idea F)f Sjjitzbergen than the vast circus of in the centre of 

which rises the triangular rock km>wn to the visitors of Fhamonny as tin' .Jardin 
or the Courtib Let tlie tourist, place<l on this s])Ot at a time when tin* sun 
rises but little above tlic horizon, or Ix'tter still, when wreaths of mist hang 
over the neighboring mountains, fancy the s(‘a bathing tin? foot of tin* amphi- 
theatre of which he occiipi(‘s the centre, and he has a complete Spitzbergen 
prospect before liim. Snpj)o^ing him to be a botanist, tin? sight of the lifmfUH'u- 
Ins (jlacialisy (J^'raatluhi iilp'nunn^ Arninria biJlnrOy and Krltjcron imijbjrns 
will still further lucre ise the illusion. 

Tlic only <'sculent plant of Spitzbergen is the Conhlcm'ia fcncstratn^ 
here loses its acrid principles, am 1 can be eaten as a salad. The grasses wliich 

* Within th'* fow y<*. ir**, no P-fh tlnn Fcicntifio Jiavo born s(*nt out to Spitz- 

Urgen at the evpnnv* of th<> Sweflish (iovermnonl. I>uiing tlie JoinmuT of IHoS, .Mc'm.sja. Otto 
GuennerFif-fH, aii<] Nordenf-kyjld visiti*rl Uu* westorn partn of tlio ttrc,]upela’^;o. In IHill the whoh? 
from Tc-^ Sound to Dove Hay in Xorth-ea^t La. id waa acrurataly investigated hv Me*>.‘<r8. 'ton 11, M^oin- 
gren, Chyfteniii"^ ^tr .nd iti iSfil Me.^srs. Nordenskjohl, atid Malingreii vi-^it'd the. Honlhein 

iliiorcs and Wjdc 'uii’s Water. A fourth expedition Ju.nt loft the port of Gothenburg (dune, 
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Keilhau found growing near some Russian Inits in Stans P'oreland are during 
the summer a precious resou»-ee for the reindeer, which, though extremely shy, 
make their appearance from time to time in every part of the land from the 
Seven Islands to South Cape, and are more abundant than could have been ex- 
pected. The Polar bears are probably their only native enemies on these isl- 
ands, and their lleetness furnishes them with ample means of escape from a 
pursuer so clumsy on land. Lord Mulgrave’s crew killed fifty deer on Vogel- 
sang, a noted hunting-place, and on Sir Edward Parry’s polar expedition about 
seventy deer were shot in Treurenberg Hay by inexperienced deer-stalkers, and 
without the aid of dogs. During the winter these large herbivora live on the 
Icelandic moss which they scent under the snow, but it may well be asked where 
they find shelter in a naked wilderness without a single tree. In May and 
June they are so thin as scarcely to be eatable, but in July they begin to get 
fat, and then their flesh would everywhere be reckoned a delicacy. 

Besides the reindeer, the only land-(juadrupeds of S])itzbergen are the Polar 
bear, the Arctic fox, and a small field-mouse, which in summer has a mottled, 
and in winter a white fur. 

Of the birds, the hyperborean ptarmigan (Lnfjojms hyperhoreci)^ which 
easily jirocures its food under the snow, undoubtedly winters in Spitsbergen, 
and probably also the lesser red-pole, which perhaps finds grass seeds enough 
for its subsistence during the long polar nights, while the snow-bunting {Plcc- 
trophams and the twenty sp(‘cies of water-fowl and waders that fre- 

quent th(i shores of the high northern archipelago during the summer, all mi- 
grate southward when the long summer's day verges to its end. 

Until very lately the Spitzbergim waters were supposed to be poor in fishes, 
though the numerous tinbacks, which towards the end of summer frequent the 
southern and south-w< stern coasts, and, unlike the large smooth-hack whales, 
chiefly live on herrings, as well a> tin* tn)ops of salmon-loving white dolphin 
seen about tlu? estuaries of tlie rivi*rs, sutru-icntly proved the contrary, not to 
mention tlie herds of seals, ami the li<»sts of ichthyophagous sea-birds that breed 
on every rocky ledge of the archipelago, l^hipps and Scoreshy mention only 
three or four species of fi^lus occurring in the seas of Sjutzbergen, while the 
Swedish naturalist INralingren, the first who seems to have paid real attention to 
this interesting branch of zoology, collected no less than twenty-three species in 
IHOI and IStU. The noiuhcrn shark {Sryjinms tnk'nKcpJmhts) is so ahiindaiit 
that of late its fishory has ]U’(n('d Iiighly remunerative. The first shi]) which 
was fitted out for this purjuise in isr>a by Hilbert Pettersen, of Tromsu, returned 
from Hell and Tc(‘ Sounds with a full cargo of sharks’ livers, and in 1S05 the 
same enterprising merchant sent out no less than five sliark-ships to Spitzbcrgeii. 
The c()(i, tile coinnioii herring, the shell-fish, tlie halibut have likewise been 
caught in the wati'rs of 4lie archijielago, and there is every reason to heliovo 
that their fislicry, which has hitherto been entiri'ly neglected, might bo pin sued 
with great success. 

The mineral riclios of Spitzbergon are, of course, but little known. Coal of 
an excellent quality, which migh ♦'easily be workol, as it nearly crops out on 
tho surface at a short distauco Iroiu the sea, Las, however, been discoverod 
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latoly by Mr. BIoTnstran<l in King’s Bay, and sitnilar strata exist in various parts 
of Bell Sound and Ice Sound. Large quantities of drift-wood, probably from 
the large Siberian rivers, are deposited by the currents, particularly on the 
north coasts of North-east Land, and on the southern coasts of Stans For.e- 
land. In English Bay Lord Dufferin saw innumerable logs of unhewn tim- 
ber, mingled with which lay pieces of broken spars, an oar, a boat’s llagstaff, 
and a few shattered fragmeiits of some long-lost vessers planking. 

IMost probably the Norwegians had their attention directed at a very early 
period to the existence of a land lying to the nordi of Einmarken by the troops 
of migratory birds wliich they saw flying northward in spring, and by tiu; 
CJisual visits of sea-bears, which the drift-ice carrit'd to (he south. There can 
be no doubt that they were the first discoverers of Spit/bergen, but llu'ir his- 
tory contains no positive records of the faiit, and it was not before? the sixteenth 
century that Europe first became accpiainted with that (hsolate archij)elago. 
Sir Hugh Willoughliy may possibly h.ave seen it in but it is cert.'iin that 
on June 19, 1590, Barenlz, ircemskt‘rk(‘,jmd Kyp, who had sailed in tw(^ ships 
from Amsterdam to discover the north-eastern j);;ssage to India, landeil on its 
western coast, and gave it the name it bears to tlu‘ pi i'stait day. In the yi ar 
1007 it was visited by the unfortunate ILairy J linlsoii, an<l four years later tin* 
first E^nglish whalers W(‘re fitted out by the Russia Lonipany in l.cmbin to fish 
in the bays of Spitzbergon, or East (rreenland, as it was at that time* ealh'd, 
being supposed to be; tlie easttaai prolongation of that ^as^ ish'iiul. Here our 
count i-ynien met with Dutchmen, Norwegians, an<l Biscayans from llayoniu* 
and the ports of Noithern Spain, and eomniercial ri\ alrv soon h'd to the usual 
quarrels. In the }cnr lOI.'l Janies I. granted the Russia ('ompany a patent, 
giving them the exclusive right to fi^b in the Sj»it/bcj'gcn waters, and seven 
ships of war were sent out to enforee their pretensions. The Dutch, the Nor- 
wegians, and the Rise lyans were driven away; a cross with the name of tli(‘ 
King of England wa> eifctcd on tlie slion*, and Spit/.bergen reeeiv(‘<l the nanu* 
of “ King James liis Newland.” This triumph, liowevcu*, was but of short du- 
ration, and after a striigL:h‘, in which nom? of the combatants gained any di'cis- 
ivG advantage, all parties canu? at last to an amicable agreement.. The English 
rec(‘ive<l for their share the be^'t stations on tlu* soiitb-W(*st(*rii coast, along with 
English Bay and ^Magdalena Bay. The Dutch wau’e obliged to retreat to the 
north, and chose Amsterdam Island, with Smccrenbcyg Bay, as tin? S(‘at of their 
operations. The DaiU'S or Norwegians establishe»l their head-(juarters on 
Dane’s Island; tlie flambnrgers, who also eaimj in for their shaia*, in Ifaiie 
burg Bay ; and the Eia nch or Biscayans <ui the north coast, in R(*<I Bay. At 
present a right or srnooth-backccl whale rarely shows itself in the Spitzbergeii 
W'aters, but nt that time it was so abundant that frecpiently no ler-s than forty 
whalers used to anchor iri a singht bay, and send on|| their boats to kill these 
cetaceans, w ho eaim? there for tie? purpose of easting tlieir ygiing in the shel- 
tered fi’iths and channels, Tlu* fat of the capture<| wlial(‘S was imm(‘diatcly 
boiled In large kettles (ui the shore, .and the bays of Spiizbergen presented a 
most animat* o, ‘-i»eeLacIe during tin? summer season. 

Kumerou, coirms— an underground burial being impossiblo in this fros^ 
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hardonod cnrtli — still boar witnoss to those busy times, and also to the great 
mortalily anumg the 1i>}i<'rmen, eaus(‘d doubtless by their intemperate liabits. 
They ar(‘ particularly abmelant at Snu'ereiiberg, where Admiral Beeehey saw 
ui)wards of one tbotisand of them ; boards with English inscriptions were 
erect(*(l over a few, but the greater number wer(‘ Dutch, ami had been deposited 
ill the eighteenth century. Some coflins liaving bet n opened, the corpses were 
found in a state of perfect preservation, and even the woollen caps and stock- 
ings of the mariners, who mig:ht perhaps have rested for more than a century 
on this cold earth, were still apparently as new as if they had been but recently 
put on. 

Tn tlio seventeenfh centurv the English and the Dutch made several at- 
tem})ts to establish permanent si ttlements in Spitzbergen. The Russia Com- 
])any tried to engagv* voluntciu's bv the ]>romise of a liberal pay, and as none 
came forward, a free [lardou was offered to criminals who would undertake to 
winter in Ih'll Sound. A few w ret dies, tired of conlinement, acccjited the pro- 
posal, but wluai the flecd Avas about to depart, and they saAV the gloomy hills, 
and felt the howling north-eastern gales, their hearts failed them, and thejr en- 
treated the ca])tain Avho Imd charge of them to take them back to London and 
lot them be lianged. Their request to be taken back was complied with, hut 
the company gener()usly interceded for them, and obtained their paidon. 

Some time after, in the year 1(580, an English Avhaler landed eight men in 
l^c‘11 Sound to hunt reindeer. They remained on shore during the night, hut 
nieanwhile a storm had arisen, and on the folloAving inoriiing theii ship had 
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vanished out of sight. It was towards the end of August, and they had no hope 
of rescue at this advanced period of the year. 

Their despair may bo imagined, but they soon recovered their courage, and 
wisely determined to make preparations for tlie impending winter, instead of 
losing time in useless lamentations. Their first care was to lay in a stock of 
food, and in a sliort time they had killed nineteen reindeer and four bears. 
Fortunately they found in Bell Sound the necessary materials for the erection 
of a hut. A large slied fifty feet long and thirty-eight broad had been built 
as a workshop for the men of tlio Russia Company, and they very judiciously 
constructed their small luit of stones and thick planks within this inclosed 
space. They thus gained a better protection against the icy wind and room 
for exercise during stormy weather, one of the best ])reservativcs against the 
scurvy. They made their beds and winter dresses of the skins of the animals 
they had killed, sewing them together with needles made of bone splinters, and 
using disentangled ropc-ends as- thread. 

Their hut was ready by September 12, and to j)rcscrve their supply of meat 
as long as possible, they lived four days of the week on tlic offal of whales’ fat 
which lay scattered about in great plenty. From October 20 to February 15 
they saw no sun, and from the 13th to the 31st of December no twilight. The 
new year began with excessive cold : every ])ie<*c of metal tliey touched stuck 
to their fingers like glue, and their skin became blistered when exposed to llie 
air. The re-appearance of the sun was as a resurrection from <leat}i. To in- 
crease tlieir joy, they saw two bears on the; ice, one of which tliey killed, hut 
they found, what has since been froipiently experienced by others, that the 
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liver of the animal has poisonous qualities, or is at least very unwholesome, for, 
after eating it, they were all attacked with a kind of eruptive fever, and their 
skin peeled off. Towards the middle of March their provisions were well-nigh 
exhausted, but the Polar bears appearing more frc(iucntly, replenished their 
stock. Boon also the migratory birds arrived from the south, the foxes crept 
out of their burrows, and many were caught in traps. On June 5 the ice be- 
gan to break up, and on the following morning one-half of the bay w\as open. 
A gale forced them to seek the shelter of their hut. There, seated round the 
fire, they spoke of their approaching delivery, when suddenly a loud halloo 
was heard. They immediately rushed out into the open air, and hardly be- 
lieved their eyesight, for they were greeted by their comrades of tlic previ- 
ous summer, and saw their own well-known ship at anchor in the hay. Thus 
were these brave-hearted men rescued after a ten months exile in the lati- 
tude of 7 7°. 

The i) 0 ssibility of wintering in Spitzbergen having thus been proved, some 
volunteers belonging to tiie Dutch fleet were induced by certain emoluments 
to attemi)t the same enterprise on Amsterdam Island ; but, less fortunate than 
their pre<lecessors, they all fell victims to the scurvy. A diary wliich they 
left beiiind recorded the toiuhing history of their sufferings. “Four of us,” 
these were its last words, “ are still alive, stretched out flat upon the floor, and 
might still be able to cat if one of us had but the strength to rise and fetch 
some food and fuel, hut we are all so weak, and every movement is so painful, 
tliat we are incapable of stirring. We eonstantly pray to God soon to release 
us from our sufferings, and truly we can not live much longer without food 
and warmth. None of ns is able to help the others, and each must bear his 
burden as well as bo can.” 

Since that time both the English and liic Dutcli have given up the idea of 
forming j)ermanent s('ttleinents in Spitzbergen, but scarcely a year passes that 
some Russians and Norwegians do not winter in lliat high northern land. As 
far back as the seventcentli centur}, the former used to scud out their clumsy 
but strongly-built “lodjes” of from GO to 160 tons from the ])orts of Archan- 
gel, Mesen, Onega, Kola, and other plaees bordering the Wliito Sea, to chase 
the various animals of Spitzbergen, t]\c reimleer, the seal, the beluga, but cliief- 
ly the walrus, the most valuable of all. These vessels leave home in July, or 
as soon as the navigation of the White Sea opens, and as the shortness of the 
season hardly allow « them to return in the same year, they ))ass the winter in 
some sheltered hay. Their first care on lauding is to erect a large cross on the 
shore, a ciu'emonv they repeat on leaving, aiul such is their religious faith that 
under the prote<*,ti(>n of that holy symbol they moek all the terrors of the Arc- 
tic winter. Near the place where their vessels arc laid up, they build a large 
hut from twenty to tweuty-flve feet square, whieli is used as a station and mag- 
azine ; hut the huts used by the men who go in quest of skins, and which are 
erected at distances of from ten to fifty versts along the shore, are only seven or 
eight feet square. The smaller lints arc nsually oeeujiied by two or three men, 
who take care to provide themsc’vcs from tlic store lioiise with the necessary 
provisions for the winter. Scoresby visited several of these huts, some coii- 
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strutted of logs, others of deal two inches in thickness. They are of the same 
kind as those used by the peasants in Russia, and, being taken out in pieces, 
are erected with but little trouble in the most convenient situation. The stoves 
are built with bricks, or with clay found in the country. During the stay of 
the hunters, they employ themselves in killing seals or walruses in the water, 
and bears, foxes, deer, or whatever else they meet with on land. Each sliip is 
fiirnislied with provisions for eighteen months, consisting of rye flour for bread, 
oatmeal, barhiy-moal, j)eas, salt beef, salt cod, and salt halibut, together with 
curdled milk, lioney, and linseed oil ; besides which, they enjoy the flesh of the 
animals which they kill. Their drink consists cliiefly of quas^ a national hev- 
(*rage made from rye floui and water; malt or, s})iritiious lifpiors bi*ing cntirelv 
forbidden, to j)rcvent drunk^umess, as, when they w(#e aljowed it, tlu'y drank 
so immoderately that their work was often altogether neglected. Their fuel 
for tlic most part is brought with them from Russia, and drH’t-wood is used 
for the same pur])ose. 

The hunters, seldom travelling far in winter, make their short excursions on 
foot on snow-skates, and draw their food after them on hand-sledges. Not s(*l- 
doni they arc overtaken hy terrific snowstorms, which forc(‘ them to throw 
themselves flat upon tlie ground, and sometimes even cost lh(*m their lives. 
Their best preservation against the scurvy is bodily Aercise ; lliey also iisi‘ the 
Cochlcaria foieatraUf, which grows wild in the country, either eating it without 
any preparation, or drinking the liipior prepared from it by infusion in water. 
Yet, in spite of all their jjrecautions, they often fall a j)n*y to this terrible 
scourge. In the year 1771, Mr. Steward, of Whitby, landed in King’s Hay to 
gather drift-wood, and found a Russian hut. After having vainly called for ad- 
mittance, they ojiencd it, and found a corpse stretched out on the ground, its 
face covered with green mould. 3Iost likely the unf«>rtunale man, having bur- 
ied all his comrades, had, as the last survivor, fouml no one to perforin the same 
kind office for himself. Generally the Itnssian liunters, after spiaiding ilic wiri- 
IcT in 8i)itzhergcn, return home in the bdlowing August or September; hut 
their stoj) is often prolonged during several years; and Sciharostin, a vimerahle 
Russian, who died in 182G in Ijc Sound, is deservedly remarkable for liaving 
sjient no less tium tliirty-two winters of his long life in tliat high northern land, 
where he once remained dining fifteen consecutive years. Surely this ina/i 
ought to have been crowned king of Spitzbergen — 

On a throne- of ro<*k», in a robe of clouds, 

. With a diadem of snow I 

Every year, at the beginning of summer, about a dozen v'csscls leave the ports 
of Hamnierfest and Tromsb for S]>itzbergen. Formerly it was a very common 
thing for them to procure three cargoes of walrus and seals in a season, and less 
than two full cargoes was considered very bad luck indeed ; now, however, it is 
a rare thing to get more than one cargo in a season, and many vessels return 
home after four months’ absence only half full. Yet, in sjiite of this diminution, 
the numbers of walruses still existing in tliat country are very considerable, ptvr- 
ticularly n the n them bunks and skerries, which are only accessible ill open 
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seasons, or perhaps once in every three or four siiraniers, when the persecuted 
animals get a little time to breed and reidenish their nuin])pr« 



About midway between Ilamincrfest and Spitzhorgoii lies Bear Island, orig* 
inal|y discovered by Barentz on June 9, 159tu Seven years l iter, Stephen Beit 
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net, a shipmaster in the service of the Muscovy Company, while on a voyage of 
discovery in a north-easterly direction, likewise saw Bear Island on August 16. 
Ignorant of its previous discovery by Barentz, ho called it Cherie Island, after 
Sir Francis Cherie, a member of the company, and to this day both names arc 
used. 

Bennet found some walruses on its desert shores, and returned in the fol- 
lowing year w ith a vessel fitted out by a merchant of the name of Weldon, to wage 
war with these sea-monsters. Ilis first operations were not very successful. 
Of a herd of at least a thousand walruses, he killed no more than fifteen, and a 
later attack upon an equally enormous troop raised the entire number of his 
victims to no more than fifty. Their tusks alone were brought away, and along 
witli some loose ones collected on the beach formed the chief produce of the ex- 
pedition. At first the unwieldy creatures wx»re fired at, but as the bullets m.ade 
no great impression on their thick hides, grapeshot was now discharged into 
their eyes, and the blinded animals were finally killed with a.xes. 

In the following year Weldeii himself proceeded to Bear Island, and the art 
of walrus-killing gradually improving by practice, this second expetlition 
proved far more profitable than the first. Care had also been taken to j)rovido 
large kettles and the necessary fuel to boil their fat on the spot, so that besides 
the tusks a quantity of oil was gained. In 160G J>ennct again appeared on llio 
field of action, and the dexterity of the walrus-hunters liad no\^ become so great 
that ill less than six hours they killed more iban 700, whieli yielded twenty-two 
tons of oil. During the following voyage, Wehlen, who seems to have acted in 
partnership with Bennet, each taking his turn, killed no loss than 1000 w'alruses 
in seven hours. Thus Bear Island proved a mine of wealth to these enterpris- 
ing men, and though the w alruses arc not now" so abundant as in ibc good old 
times, yet they are still sufiicieritly numerous to attract the attention of specula- 
tors. Every year several expeditions proceed to its shores tlie Kussiau 
and Norw’egian ports, and generally some men pass the w inter in huts erected 
on its northern and soutli-eastern coasts. 

Considering its high northern latitude of 75°, the climate of Bear Island is un- 
commonly mild. According to the reports of some Norwegian w'alrus-hunters, 
who remained there from 1824 to 182G,the cold w\as so moderate during the 
first W"inter that, until the middle of November, the snow which fell in the night 
melted during the daytime. It rained at Christmas, and seventy w"al ruses were 
killed during Christmas w'cek by (he light of the moon and that of the Aurora. 
Even in February the w^eather W"as so mild that the men were able to work in 
the open air imder the same latitude as Melville Island, where mercury is a solid 
body during five months of the year. The cold did not become intense be*- 
fore March, and attained its maximum in April, when the sea froze fast round 
the island, and the white bears appeared whicli had been absent during the 
whole winter. The second w’inter was more severe than the first, but even then 
the sea remained open until the middle of November— evidently in consequence 
of the prevailing south-w esterly wdnds. The greater part of Bear Island is a 
desolate plateau rrilsed about 100 or 200 feet above the sea. Along its western 
shores rises a group of three mountains, supposed to be about 200 fco4 high; 
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and towards the south it terminates in a solitary hill to wliieh the first discov- 
erers gave the appropriate nf\nie of Mount INIisery. At tlie northern foot of 
tliis terrace-shaped elevation the plateau is considerably depressed, and forms 
a kind of oasis, where grass {Poa pratensu)^ enlivened with violet cardamines 
and white polygonums and saxifragas, grows to half a yard in height. The 
general character of the small island is, however, a monotony of stone and mo- 
rass, with here and there a patch of snow, while the coasts have been worn by 
the action of the waves into a variety of fantastic shapes, bordered in some jmrts 
by a flat narrow strand, the favorite resort of the walrus, and in others afford- 
iiicr convenient breeding-places to hosts of sea-birds. In Coal Bay, four parallel 
seams of coal, about e(piidistant from each other, are visible on the vertical rock- 
walls, but they are too tliin to be of aiiy practical use. 

Bear Island has notliarbors, and is consetpiently a rather dangerous place to 
visit. During tlio first expedition sent out from Ilammerfest, it happened that 
some of the men who liad been landed were abandoned by their sliij), which was 
to have cruised along the coast while they were hunting on shore. But tlie 
cumait, the wind, and a dense fog so confused tlie ignorant captain that, leaving 
them to their fate, he at once returned to Ilammerfest. When the men became 
aware of their dreadful situation, they determined to leave the island in their 
boat, and taking with them a (plant ity of young walrus flesh, they luckily readi- 
ed Korthkyn aftei* a voyage of eight days. It seems almost incredible that 
these same people immediately after revisited Bear Island in the same ship, and 
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were again obliged to return to Norway in the same boat. The ship had am 
chored in the open bay of North Haven, and having taken in its cargo, consist- 
ing of 180 walruses, which had all been killed in a few days, was about to leave, 
when a storm arose, which cast her ashore and broke her to pieces. The Rus- 
sians had built some huts in the neighborhood, and the provisions might probably 
have been saved, but rather than winter in the island the crew resolved to ven- 
ture home again in the boat. This was so small that one-half of them were 
obliged to lie down on the bottom while the others rowed ; the autumn Avas al- 
ready far advanced, and they encountered so savage a storm that an English 
ship they fell in with at the North Cape vainly endeavored to take them on 
board. After a ten days’ voyage, however, they safely arrived at Magero, thus 
proving the truth of the old saying that “ Fortune favors the bold.” The dis- 
tance from Bear Island to North Cape is about sixty naiHical miles. 

In a straight line between Spitsbergen and Iceland lies Jan Meyen, which, 
exposed to the cold Greenland current, almost perpetually veiled with mists, and 
surrounded by drift ice, Avould scarcely ever bo disturbed in its dreary solitudo 
but for the numerous w alrus and seal herds that frequent its shores. The ico- 
bears and the wdld sea-birds are its only inhabitants ; once some Dutchmen at- 
tempted to winter there, but the scurvy sw’ept them all aw’ay. Its most remark- 
able features are the volcano Esk and the huge mountain Beerenberg, towering 
to the height of 6870 feet, with seven enormous glaciers sweeping down its 
aides into the sea. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

NOVA ZEMBLA. 

The Sea of Kara.— Loschkln.—Rosmysslow.—L itke.—Krotow.—I^achtuasow.— Sails along the east- 
ern Coast of the Southcrr\ Island to Matoschkiii Schar. — Ills second Voyage and Death.— Meteoro- 
logical Observations of Ziu'olka. Ihe cold Stiiiiuicr of Nova Zembla. — V^oii Baer’.** scientilic Vovage 
to Nova Zembla. — Ilis Adventures in Matoschkiii Schar.— Storm in Kostin Schar. — Sea Bath and 
votive Cross.— Botanical Ohscivations.— A natural (iarden.— Solitude and Silence.— A Bird Ba- 
2ar. — Hunting Expeditions of the UusMans to Nova Zembla. 

ri^lIE sea of Kara%oiiii(le<l on the west by Nova Zembla, and on the east by 
J- the vast peninsula of Tajniiirland, is one of the most inhospitable parts of 
the inhospitable l^olar Ocean. For all the ice which the east-westerly marine 
currents drift during the summer along the Siberian coasts accumulates in that 
immense land-locked bay, and almost constantly blocks the gate of Kara, as 
the straits have been named that separate Nova Zembla from the island of 
"\V aigatz. 

The rivers Jenissei and Obi, which remain frozen over until late in June, 
likewise discharge their vast musses of ice into the gulf of Kara, so that we 
can not wonder that the eastern coast of Nova Zembla, fronting a sea which 
opposes almost insuperable o))staeles to the Arctic navigator, has remained al- 
most totally unknown until while the western coast, exposed to the Gulf 
Stream, and bathed, in summer at least, by a vast open ocean, has long been 
traced in all its chief outliiic.s on the map. 

The walrus-hunter Loschkin is indeed said to have sailed along the whole 
eastern coast of Nova Zembla in the last century, hut we have no authentic 
records of liis voyagi*, and at a later jieriod Kosmysslow, who, penetrating 
through Mathew's Straits, or Mat«>schkin Schar, found Nova Zembla to consist 
of two largo islands, invest igateil hut a small part of those unknown shores. 
From 1819 to 1824 the Russian Government sent out no less than five expedi- 
tions to the sea of Kara ; the famous circumnavigator Admiral Ltttke en- 
deavored no less than four times to a<lvance along the eastern coast of Nova 
Zembla, but all tlu^se efforts proved fruitless against the superior power of a 
stormy and iee-hlot kod sen. Yet in spite of tlu'se repeated failures, two enter- 
prising men — Klokow, a chief ins]H*ctor of forests, and Brandt, a rich merchant 
of Archangel — fitted out three ships in 1832 for the purpose. of solving the 
mysteries of tho sea of Kara. 

One of these vessels, comniaiuled by Ueutciiant Krotow, was to pcnetiate 
through Mathew’s Straits, and, having reached their eastern outlet, to sail thence 
across the sea to the mouth of the Obi and the Jenissei; but nothing moie 

was heard of tho ill-fated ship after lier first separation from lier companions at 

Kanin Nos. ^ * 

The second ship, which was tv> sail along the western coast of No^a Zem- 
and, if possible, to round its nortliem extremity, was iiioic foitunate, for 
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though it never reached that point, it returned home with a rich cargo of 
rus-teeth. 

The third ship, finally, under Pachtussow’s command, was to penetrate 
through the gate of Kara, and from thence to proceed along the eastern coast. 
When Pachtussow, according to his instructions, had reached the straits, all 
his efforts to effect a passage proved ineffectual. It was in vain he more than 
once steered to the east ; the stonny weather and largo masses of drift ice con- 
stantly threw him back, the short summer approached its end, and thus he was 
obliged to put off all further attempts to tlie next year, and to settle for the 
winter in Rocky Bay within the gate of Kara. A small hut was built out of 
the drift-wood found on the spot, and joined by means of a gallery of sail-cloth 
to a bathing-room, that indispensable comfort of a Russian. The laying of 
traps, in which many Arctic foxes were caught, and the carrying of the wood, 
which had sometimes to be fetched from a distance of ten versts, occupied llie 
crew during fair weather. In April a party under Pachtussow’s commaiwl 
set out for the purpose of exploring the western coast. On this expedilieju 
they were overtaken on the twenty-fourth day of the month by a terrible snow- 
Storm, which obliged them to thro^v themselves flat upon the ground to avoid 
being swept away by the wind. They remained three days without food under 
the snow, as it was impossible for them to reach the depot of provisions buried 
a few versts off. 

On June 24 the gate of Kara was at lengtli open, and Pachtussow would 
gladly have sailed through the passage, but his ship was fast in the ice. Ibj 
therefore resolved, in order to make the best use of his time, to examine the 
eastern coast in a boat, and reache<l in this manner the small Sawina River, 
where he found a wooden cross witli the date of 1742. >[ost likely it had 
been placed there by Loschkin, Iiis j)redecessor on the path of discovery. Ife 
now returned with his boat to the shi]), which, after an iin]>risonment of 207 
days, "was at length, July 11, able to leave the bay. 

On Stadolski Island, near Cape ^Menschikoff, they found a wretched hut, 
which proved that they were not the first to [)enetrate into these <leserts. But 
the hut was tenantless, and a number of human bones were strewn over the 
ground. One of Pachtussow’s companions now related that in 1822 a Samo- 
jede, named Mawei, had gone with his wife and children to Nova Zembla, and 
had never retunied. On gathering the bones, they were found to com])ose the 
skeletons of two children and of a woman, but no remains could be <liscovered 
of the man. Most likely the unfortunate savage had l>f*cn surprised by a snow- 
storm, or had fallen a prey to a hungry ice-bear, on one of his excursions, and 
his family, deprived of their supj)ort, had died of Inmger in the hut. 

On July 19 they reached the river Stawinen, and on the 2l8t Ltltke’s Bay, 
where a number of white dolphins and seals of an unknown sj)(?cies were found. 
Here contrary wdnds arrested the progress of the navigators during eighteen 
days. On August 13 Pachtussow entered Matoschkin Schar, and reached its 
western mouth on the 19th, Thus he siiccecKled at least in circtimnavigating 
the southern island, which no one had achieved before him, and as his exhaust- 
ed provisions did not allo*v him to spend a second winter in Nova Zembla,;^hc 
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resolved to return at once to Archangel. But contrary winds drove him to 
the island of Kolgnjew, and thence to the mouth of the Petschora, where, on 
September 3, a dreadful storm at length shattered his crazy vessel. The crew 
found refuge in a hutj but this also was filled by the water ; so that they had 
to wade several versts before they could reach the dry land. 

Pachtussow now travelled by way of Archangel and Onega to St. Peters- 
burg, where he communicated the results of his journey to the Minister of 
Marine, who gave him a most flattering reception, well merited by his ability 
and courage. The success he hrid already obtained encouraged the hope that 
a second expedition would be able to complete the undertaking, and consequent- 
ly, by an imperial order, the schooner Krotow and a transport were fitted out, 
with which Pachtussow once more sailed from the port of Archangel on 
August 5. Ilis instructions were to winter in Mathew’s Straits, and thence to 
attempt in the following summer the exploration of the eastern coast of the 
northern island. The winter hut he built at the western entrance of the straits 
was ready for his reception by October 20. It was of stately dimensions, for a 
Nova Zembla residence — 25 feet long, 21 broad, 8 feet liigh in the centre, 5 at 
the sides, and consisted of two compartments, one for tlie oflicers and the other 
for the cre>v. Tliey found tlie cold very endurable, but were rather incom- 
moded by the smoke, whicli did not always lind a ready passage through the 
opening in the roof. Sometimes the snow accumulated in such masses, or the 
storm raged so furiously round the hut, that they could not leave it for eight 
days running, and frequently the liolo in tlie roof had to serve them for a door. 

Eleven white bears were killed about the hut during the winter; one on the 
roof, another in the passage. l*achtussow, well aware that occupation is the 
best remedy against melaucboly, k(*pt his crew in constant activity. They 
were obliged to fetch wood from distances of ten or eleven versts, not seldom 
during a cold of which, thanks to their thick fur dresses, they bore re- 

markably well, })articularly as a temperature lower than —25® never occurred, 
unless during perfectly calm weatluu*. lie also made them lay fox-traps at 
cousidcM’able <Ustances from the hut, and amused them with shooting at a mark 
and gymnastic exercises. By this means he succeeded in preserving their 
health, and warding off the attacks of the scurvy. 

As early as April the indefatigable Pachtussow fitted out two sledge-parties, 
for the exploration of the castei fi coast. The one, consisting of seven men, he 
commanded in person ; the other was led by the steersman Ziwolka. Both 
parties travelled in company as far as the eastern entrance of the straits, where 
one of tlie huts in which Kosmysslow had wintered seventy years before was 
still found in a good condition. 

Pachtussow now returned for the purpose of accurately surveying the straits, 
while Ziwolka proceeded nUuig the east coast, with a small tent and provisions 
for a month. All his men had Samojode ilrcsses, but they were .already .so 
hardened that they did not wear the upper coat with the hood even during the 
night, although snow-storms not seldom occurred. Once their boots were 
frozen so hard that they could not pull them off before they had been previous- 
ly tliftwcd,and as drift-wood w;ta nowhere to be found, they were obliged te 
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burn the poles of their tent, and to keep their feet over the fire until the leather 
became soft. On May 18, the thirty-fourth day of his journey, Ziwolka re- 
turned to his commander, after having explored the east coast northward to a 
distance of 150 versts. 

Meanwhile Pachtussow had been busy building a boat eighteen feet long, 
with which he intended to proceed along the western coast to the northern ex- 
tremity of the island, and, the elements permitting, to return to the straits 
along its eastern shores. About the beginning of June the migratory birds 
made their appearance, and introduced a very agreeable change in the monoton- 
ous fare of the navigators, who, a few weeks later, enjoyed the sight of bloom- 
ing dowers, and gathered antiscorbutic herbs in large quantities. 

Thus the high northern land had assumed its most friendly aspect, and looked 
as cheerfully as it possibly could, when, on July 11, Pachtussow and Ziwolka 
iet out for the north with the boat and the transport, the schooner being left 
behind in the straits wdth the surgeon and a few invalids. At first the wind 
and w'eather favored their course, but on July 21 the boat was smashed be- 
tween two pieces of ice, so that they had hardly time to escape upon the land 
with the nautical instruments, a sack of flour, an<l some butter. 

In this unpleasant situation they were obliged to remain for tliirteen days, 
until at last a walrus-hunter appeared, who took the shipwrecked explorers 
on board, and brought them safely back to their winter-quarters on August 22. 

Thus this first attempt ended in complete disappointment, and the season was 
already too far advanced to permit of its renewal. Yt‘t Paelitussow, resolving 
with praiseworthy zeal to make the most of the last days of the sliort summer, 
set out again on August 26 for the eastern entrance of the straits, .and j)rocoeded 
along the coast, until he was stojijied by the ice at some distance beyond the 
small islands w'hich bear liis name. 

Convinced of the fruitlessness of all further efforts, Paelitussow bade adieu 
with a sorrowful heart to the coast, which still stretclu^l out before liim in un- 
discovered mystery, and sailed back again to Archangel on September 20. Soon 
after his return befell ill, and four weeks later his mourning friends carried him 
to his grave. 

The Arctic Ocean is so capricious that in the following year the walrus- 
hunter Issakow, of Ivt in, who had no discoveries in view, was able to round 
without difflculty the north-eastern extremity of Nova Zembla, but, fearful of 
encountering the dangers of that dreadful coast, he Almost immediately returned. 

During the two winters lie spent in Nova Zembla, the stecisman Ziwolka 
had daily consulted the thermometer, ainl the result of his observations gave 
to the western entrance of Mathew’s Straits a mean annual teinperaturo 
of -f 17®. 

Thus Nova Zembla is colder than the west cf)ast of Spitzbergen, M'hich, al- 
though still farther to the north, is more favorably situated with regard to tho 
winds and currents, ami from five to ten degrees warmer than the higli north- 
ern parts of Siberia and continental America, which sustain a comparatively 
numerous population w’hile Nova Zembla is 'Uninhabited. Hence this want, 
and the circumHi^-ce th*!*. the vegetation of these islands scarcely rises a, span 
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above the ground, while the forest region still penetrates far within the con- 
fines of the colder continental regions above mentioned, are to be ascribed not 
to the low mean annual temperature of Nova Zembla, but to the unfavorable 
distribution of warmth over the various seasons of the year. For although 
high Northern Siberia and America have a/ar colder winter, they enjoy a cori- 
siderahly warmer summer, and this it is which in the higher latitudes determines 
the existence or the development of life on the dry land. During the winter 
the organic world is partly sheltered under the snow, or else it migrates, or it 
produces within itself sufficient warmth to defy the cold— and thus a few de- 
grees more or less at that time of tlie year are of no material consequence, while 
the warmth of summer is absolutely indispensable to awaken life and determine 
its development. 

The comparatively mild winter of Nova Zembla (no less than thirty-three de- 
grees warmer than that of Jakutsk) is therefore of but little benelit to vegetable - 
life, which on the other hand suffers considerably from a summer inferior even 
to that of Melville Island and Doothia Felix. A coast where the sun, in spite of 
a day of several months’ continuance, generates so small a quantity of heat, and 
where yet sonic vegetation is able to llourisli, must necessarily be well worthy 
the attention of botanists, or rather of all those W'ho take an interest in the 
geographical distribution of jdants.^ For if in the primitive forests of Brazil 
the naturalist admires the efft.'cts of a tropical sun and an excessive humidity in 
producing the utmost exulferance of vegetation, it is no less interesting for him 
to observe ho>v Flora umler tlie most adverse circumstances still w\ages a suc- 
cessful w'ar against death and destruction. 

Thus a few years after Pachtussow’s expedition, the desire to explore a land 
so remarkable in a botanical ])oint of view, ancl to gatlier new fruits for science 
in the wdldcmess, induce<l Ilerr von Baer, though already advanced in years, to 
undertake the journey to Nova Zembla. 

Aceom])anied by two youngm* naturalists, ^[r. Lehmann and 3[r. Rodcr, the 
celebrated Petersburg aea«leinician arrived on July 21), ISJIT, at the western en- 
trance of Mathew’s Straits, sailed through them the next day in a boat, and 
reached tlie sea of Kara, where he admired a ]>rodigious number of jelly-fishes 
{Plenrohrachia jyihjts) swimming about in the ice-cold waters, and displaying 
a marvellous beauty of coloring in their ciliated ribs. This excursion might, 
however, have had very disagreeable consequences, for a dreadful storm, blow- 
ing from the Avest, prevent(*d ffleir boat from returning, and forced thorn to pass 
the night wdth some >valrus-hunters, whom they liad the good-fortune to meet 


with. On the following <lav the st<>rni abated, so that the return could be at- 
tempted ; they were, ho>vever, obligcil to land on a small island in the Beluga 
Bay, where, wet to the skin, and their limbs shaking with cohl, they fortunately 
found a refuge in the ruins of a liut in which Kosmysslow had wintered in 1 iGi. 
Meanwhile the witul had veonnl tt> the east, accompanied by a very disagreeable 
cold rain, which on the mountains took the form of snow ; they ueie now, how- 
ever, able to make use of their sail, and arrived late at night at the spot where 
their ship lav at anchor, completdv wet, but in gi^od licalth and spirits. 

“ Wc could esteem ourselves happy;’ ..ays Von Baer, “in having paid so 
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slight a penalty for neglecting the precaution, so necessary to all travellers in 
Nova Zembla, of providing for a week when you set out for a day’s excursion.” 

On August 4, after a thorough botanical examination of the straits, the party 
proceeded along the west coast. The wind, blowing from the north, brouglit 
them to the Kostin Schar, a maze of pavssages between ilumerous islets, where 
the walrus-hunters in Nova Zembla chiefly assemble. 

On August 9 an excursion was made up the river Nechwatowa, where they 
rested in a hut which had been erected by some fisherman employed in cat<‘]iiiig 
‘‘ golzi,” or Arctic salmon. On returning to the ship, a dreadful storm arose from 
the north-east, which lasted nine days, and, very fortunately for the botanists, 
caught them in the Iv^stin Schar, and not on the high sea. Although they were 
anchored in a sheltered bay, tlie waves frequently swept over the deck of tlieir 
vessel, and compelled them to remain all the time in their small, low cabin. 
Only once they made an attempt to land, but the wind was so strong that tlioy 
could hardly stand. Their situation was rendered still more terrible and anxious, 
as part of the crew’ w hich had been sent Out liunting before the storm began 
had not yet returned. 

When at last the storm ceased, wdiiter seemed about to begin in good earn- 
est. Eveiy night ice formed in tlie river, and tlie land w’as covered with snow, 
which liad surprised the scanty vegetation in its full bloom. At lenglli the 
hunters rctiiiaied, after having endured terrihle hardslnps, and now ])reparations 
were made for a definitive departure. A general bafli w’as taken, w ithout wdiich 
no anchorage in Nova Zembla is ever left, and, according to ancient custom, a 
votive cross W’as likewise el ected on the straml, as a memorial of tlie exjiedi- 
tion. 

On August 28 the ancliors w'ere w’eiglusl, but tlu*y w’ere soon dropped again 
in the Schar, to examine on a small island tlu^ V(‘gctable and animal jirodiicts of 
the land and of the sliore. The former offercMl bnt few^ objects of int(‘rest, hut 
they W’cre astonished at the exuberance of marine life. After liaving been de- 
tained by a thick fog in this place for several days, tliey .at lengtli sailed tow ards 
the White Sea, where they w’ere obliged by contrary w’inds to run into Tri Os- 
trow.a. Dreary and desolate as tlie tundras at tliis extreme point of Lapland 
had appeared to them on their journey outw’ard, they W’ere now’ (‘harme<l w ith 
their green slopes, a sight of which they h.ad been deprive<l in Nova Zembla. 

On September 11 they at length reairhed j>orl of .\rehangel, wath the 
agreeable prospect of passing the winter in a comfortable study at St. IVters- 
burg instead of spending it, like Harentzand his associates, as might easily liavc 
happened, in a wretched hut beyond the 70th degree of northern latitude. 

Having thus briefly sketched Von Baer’s .adventures, I w’ill now notice some 
of the most interesting scientific results of his journey. 

The rocky west coast of Nova Zembla has .about the same appearance as the 
analogous part of Spitzhergen, for here also the mountains, particul.arly in the 
northern island, rise abruptly to a height of three or four thousand feet from 
the sea, while the eastern coast is generally flat. In both countries, angular 
N^s of stone, proeipitated from the summits, cover the sides of the hills, and 

Nmtiy make imp^'s-fible to ascend them. In fact, no rock, however hard 
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or fin^^y ^rjiincdj is sililo to witlistmid. the effects of s* climate where the sum- 
mer is so wet and the winter so severe. Nowhere in Nova Zeinbla is a grass- 
covered spot to be found deserving the name of a meadow. Even the folia- 
ceous lichens, which grow so luxuriantly in Lapland, have here a stunted ap- 
pearance; but, as Von Baer remarks, this is owing less to the climate than to 
the nature of the soil, as plants of this description thrive best on chalky ground. 
The crustaceous lichens, however, cover the blocks of augite and porpliyry wdth 
a motley vesture, and the dingy carpet with which Dryas octojjetala invests 
liere and there the dry slopes, formed of rocky detritus, reminds one of the 
tundras of Lapland. 

The scanty vegetable covering which this only true social plant oS Nova 
Zembla affords is, how’cver, but an inch thick, and can easily be detached like 
a caj) from the rock beneath. 

On a clayey ground in moist and low situations, the mosses afford a pro- 
tection to the polar willow {Snllx polaris)^ ivliich raises but two leaves and a 
catkin over tlie surface of its covering. 

Even the most sparing sheet of Imniiis has great clifliculty to form in Nova 
Zembla, as in a great number of the })lants which grow there the discolored 
leaf dries on the stalk, and is then swept away ])y the winds, so that the land 
would aj>pcar still more naked if many plants, such as the snow Tanunculus 
{^llduuncubts 7iir(dhs)^ W’ore not so extremely abstemious as to require no hu- 
mus at all, hut m(*r(*ly a rocky crevice or .some loose gravel capable of retaining 
moisture in its interstices. 

But even in Nova Z(*ml)la tlua-o are some more favored spots. Thus when 
Von Baer landed at the foot of a high slate mountain fronting the soutli-west, 
and reflecting tin* rays of the sun, he was astonished and delighted to see a gay 
mixture of purple sihuies, golden ranunculuses, peach-colored parryas, white 
cerastias, and blue ]>aleniones, ainl was ])arlicularly pleased at finding the W’ell-* 
known forg^it-inc-not among the ornaments of tliis Arctic pasture. Between 
these various flowers tfie soil was everywhere visible, for the dicotyledonous 
plants of tlie liigh latitudes produce no more foliage tlian is necessary to set 
off the colors of the blossoms, and liave generally more flowers than leaves. 

The entire vegetation of the island is conlincd to the superficial layer of the 
soil and to the lower stratum of the air. Even those plants whicli in warm 
climates have a descending or vertical root have here a horizontal one, and 
none, whether grasses or shrutis, grow higher tlian a span above the ground. 

In the polar wilhiw, a single ]>air of leaves sits on a stem about as thick fiS 
a straw', although the wdiole plant forms an extensive shrub wdth numerous ram- 
ifications, Another species of w'illow' huiaUi) attains the considerable 

height of a span, and is a perfect giant among the Nova Zembla plants, for the 
thick subterranean trunk sometimes measures tw'o inches in diameter, and can 
he laid bare for a length of ten or tw’clve feet w ithout finding the end. Thus 
in this country the forests arc more vi than above the earth. 

This horizontal development of vegetation is caused by the sun principally 
heating the superficial sheet of car^h, wliieh iinjiarts its warmth to the stiatum 
of air immediately above it, and Uius coulincs the plants within the nairow 
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limits which ^best suit their growth. Hence also the influence of position on 
vegetation is so great that, while a plain open to the winds is a complete des- 
ert, a gentle mountain slope not seldom resembles a garden. 

The absence of all trees or shrubs, or even of all vigorous herbage, imparts 
a character of the deepest solitude to the Nova Zembla^landscape, and inspires 
even the rough sailor with a kind of religious awe. “ It is,” says Von Baer, 
“as if the dawn of creation had but just begun, and life were still to be called 
into existence.” The universal silence is but rarely broken by the noise of an 
animal. But neither the cry of the sea-mew, wheeling in the air, nor the rus- 
tling of tlie lemming in the stunted herbage are able to animate the scene. No 
voice ^s heard in calm weather. The rare land-birds are silent as well as llic 
insects, which are comparatively still fewer in number. This tranquillity of 
nature, particularly during serene days, reminds the s])ectator of the quiet of 
the grave; and the lemmings seem like phantoms as they glide noiselessly 
from burrow to burrow. In our fields even a slight motion of the air becomes 
visible in the foliage of the trees or in tiie waving of the corn ; here the low 
plants are so stiff and immovable that one might suppose them to be painted. 
The rare sand-bee which on sunny days and in warm places flies 

about with languid wings, has scarcely the sj)irit to hum, and the flics and 
gnats, though more frequent, are ecpially feeble and inoffensive. 

As a proof of the rarity of insects in Nova Zembla, \"on Baer mentions tliat 
not a single laiwa was to be found in a ilead w alrus which had been lying at 
least fourteen days on the shore. The hackneyed phrase of our funeral ser- 
mons can not therefore be ajjpUed to these high latitudes, where even above 
the earth the decay of bodies is extreimdy slow% 

However poor the vegetation of Nova Zembla may be, it still siifiices to 
nourish a number of lemmings, wdiich live on leaves, stems, and buds, but not 
*on roots. The slopes of the mountains are often undermined in all directions 
by their burrows. Next to tliese leiinnings, the Arctic foxes are the most nu- 
merous quadrupeds, as they find plenty of food in the above-mentioned little 
rodents, as well as in the young birds, and in the bodies of the marine animals 
w^hich are cast ashore by tlio tides. White bears are scarcely ever seen during 
the summer, and the reindeer seems to have dccrcasesl in numbers, at least on 
the w'est coast, wdicre they are frequently shot by the Russian morse-luniters. 

Tlie hosts of sca-hirds in some parts of tlic coast j)fovc that the w'atcrs are 
far more prolific than the laniL The foolisli guillemots {(/rid troile)^ closely 
congregated in rows, one above the other, on tlie narn)w ledges of vertical 
rock-w'alls, make the black stoiu? appear striped w’ith wliiti*. Such a bree<ling- 
place is called by tlie Russians a bazar. On tlie summit of isolated cliffs, and 
suffering no other bird in bis vicinity, nestles the large gray sea-mew {Larns 
glaitcds), to wdiom the Dutch w hahvcalchcrs have given the name of “ hnrgli- 
ermaster.” While the icc-bear is monarch of the land animals, this gull apj»cars 
as the sovereign lord of all the sea-birds around, and no guillemot W'ouhl ven- 
ture to dis])ute the possessi<m of a dainty morsel claimed by the imperious 
burgbermastor. 

This abii Mi.^ace the sea has also attracted man to the desert shores of 
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j^ova Zeinbla. Long before Barentz made Western Europe acquainted with 
the existence of Nova Zembla (1594-96), the land was known to the Russians 
as a valuable hunting or fishing ground; for the Dutch discoverer met with a 
large number of their vessels on its coast. Burrough, who visited the port of 
Kola in 1556, in search Of the unfortunate Willoughby, and thence sailed as 
far as the mouth of the Petschora, likewise saw in the gulf of Kola no less than 
thirtv lodjes, all destined for walrus-hunting in Nova Zembla. 

Wliether, before the Russians, the adventurous Norsemen ever visited these 
desolate islands, is unknown, but so much is certain, that ever since the times 
of Barentz tlie expeditions of the ]Museovitcs to its western coast have been 
uninterruptedly continued. As is the case with all fishiiij^ speculations, their 
success very much depends upon chance. The year 1864 \vas very lucrative, 
60 that in the following season about eighty ships, with at least 1000 men on 
board, sailed for Nova Zembla from the ports of the White Sea, but this time 
the results were so unsatisfactory that in 1830 scarce half the number were 
fitted out. In 183V no more than twenty vessels were employed, and Von 
Baer relates that but one of them which penetfated into the sea of Kara made 
a considerable profit, while all the rest, with but few exceptions, did not pay 
one-half of their expenses. 

The most valuable animals arc the walrus and the white dolphin, or beluga. 
Among the seals, the Phor/f of Pallas distinguishes itself by its size, 

the thickness of its skin, and its (piantity of fat ; Phocd gra^nlandica and Phoca 
hispida rank next in estimation. The (Greenland whale never extends his ex- 
cursions to the waters of Nova Zembla, but the liii-backmid the grampus are 
frequently seen. 

The Alpine salmon {Std/no alpinus)^ which towards autumn ascends into 
the mountain-lakes, is caught in incredible nuiuhers ; and, finally, the bean- 
goose (yln.scr sefp tum) breeds so fre(pienlly, at least u})on the southern island, 
that the gathering of its quill-feathers is an object of some importance. 
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Chapter xii. 

THE LAPPS. 

Their ancient Iliston^ and Conversion to Christianity. — Self-denial and Poverty of the Lapland Clergy. 

— Their singular Mode of Preaching. — dross Superstition of the Lapps. — The Evil Spirit of the 
Woods.— The La])land Witches. — Physical Constitution of the Lapps. — ^Their Dress. — The Fjalllap- 
pars. — Their Dwellings. — Store-houses. — Reindeer Pens. — Milking the Kcindccr. — Migration.— 
The Lapland Dog. — Skiders, or Skates. — ^Tho Sledge, or Pulka. — Natural Beauties of Lapland.— 
Attachment of the Lapps to their Country. — Bear-hunting. — Wolf-hunting. — Mode of Living of tho 
wealthy Lapps. — How they kill the Reindeer. — Visiting the Fair. — Mammon Worship. — Treasure- 
hiding. — Tabak, or Braende.” — Affectionate Disposition of tho Lapps. — The Skogslapp. — The 
Fisberlapp. 

nation of the Lapps spreads over the northern parts of Scandinavia 
and Finland from about ^the G3d degree of latitude to the confines of 
the Polar Ocean ; but their number, hardly amounting to more than twenty 
thousand, bears no proportion to the extent of the vast regions in wliich they 
are found. Although now subject to the crowns of Russia, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, they anciently possessed the whole Scandinavian peninsula, until the sons 
of Odin droi’^ them farther and farther to the north, and, taking possession of 
the coasts and valleys, left tlicm nothing hut the bleak mountain and tho deso- 
late tundra. In the thirteenth century, under the reign of Magnus Ladislas, 
King of Sweden, their subjugation was completed by the Birkarls, a race 
dwelling on the borders of tJie Bothnian Gulf, These Birkar].s had to pay the 
crown a slight tribute, which they wrung more than a hundred-fold from the 
Lapps, until at length Gustavus T. granted the persecuted savages tho protec- 
tion of more equitable laws, and sent missionaries among tlicm to relieve them 
at the same time from the yoke of their ancient sujicrstitions. In 1000 Charle.s 
IX. ordercfd churches to be built iu their couutvv.^uud.jS.e\\ve 

Lapps at Pitca, and ordered several elementary works to be translated into 
their language. In the year 1602, Christian IV., King of Denmark and Nor- 
way, while on a visit to the province of Finmark, was so incensed at the gross 
idolatry of the Lapjis that he ordered tlu‘ir priests or sorcerers to be persecuted 
with bloody severity. A worthy clergyman, Eric Brcdal, of Drontheim, used 
means more consonant with the spirit of the Gospel, and, having instructed 
several young Lapp.s, sent them back again as missionaries to their families. 
These interpreters of a purer faith were, however, received as apostates and 
traitors by their suspicious countrymen, and cruelly murdered, most likely at 
the instigation of the sorcerers. In 1707 Frederic IV. founded the Finmark 
mission, and in 1710 Thomas Westen, a man of rare zeal and perseverance, 
preached the Gospel in the wildest districts of the province. Other mission- 
aries and teachers followed his example, and at length succeeded in converting 
the Lapps, and in some measure conquering their ancient barbarism. Nothing 
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can be more admirable than the self-denial and heroic fortitude of these minis- 
ters of Christ, for to renounce all that is precious in the eyes of the world to 
follow nomads little better than savages through the wilds of an Arctic country 
surely requires a courage not inferior to that of the soldier 

Who seeks preferment at the cannon^s mouth. 

The Lapland schoolm’aster enjoys an annual salary of twenty-five dollars, 
and receives besides half a dollar for every child instructed. But the priest 
is not much better off, as his sti})end amounts to no more than thirty dollars 
in money, and to about 150 dollars in produce. Among this miserably paid 
clergy there are, as in Iceland, men Worthy of a better lot. The famous Lo- 
stadiiis was priest at Karesuando, seventy-five leagues from Tromsb, the near- 
est town, and a hundred leagues from Tornea. llis family lived upon rye bread 
and fishes, and but rarely tasted reindeer fiesh. Chamisso mentions another 
Lapland priest who had spent seven years in his parish, which lay beyond tlie 
limits of the forest region. In the summer he was completely isolated, as then 
the Lapps wandered with their herds to the cool shores of the icy sea ; and in 
the winter, when the moon afforded light, he travelled about in his sledge, fre- 
quently bivouacking at the temperature of freezing mercury, to visit his Lapps. 
During all that time his solitude had been but twice broken by civilized man ; 
a brother had come to see him, and a botanist liml strayed to his dwelling. He 
well knew how to appreciate the pleasure of such meetings, but neither this 
pleasure nor any other, lie said, was ecpial to that of seeing the sun rise again 
above the horizon after the long winter s night. 

It is a singular custom that the pastors preaching to tlio Lapps deliver their 
harangues in a tone of voice as elevated as if their audience, instead of being 
assembled in a small chapel, were stationed upon tlie top of a distant mount- 
ain, and labor as if they were going to burst a liloodvessel. Dr. Clarke, who 
listened to one of these .sermons, whicli lasted one lionr and twenty minutes, 
ventured to ask the reason of tlie very loud tone of voice used in ])reaching. 

sVvangeYjWt *\i \\e wv've to advAvess the \v.\p\andeYS lu a Iowcy key, they 
would coiLsider Jiim as a feeble and impotent missionary, wholly unfit for bis 
oflice, and would never conic to church ; th.at the merit and abilities of the 
prcaclicr, like that of many a popular })oliticiaii, are always estimated by the 
strength and power of his lungs. 

Though the Lap] is (thanks to the efforts of their spiritual guides) hardly 
even remember by nahic the gods of their fathers — Aija, Akk.*!, T-Uoiui they 
still p.ay a secret homage to the 8ai<las, or idols of wood or stone, to whom they 
were accustomed to sacrifice the bones and horns of the reindeer. They are in 
fact an extremely 8U])(‘rstitious race, faithfully believing in ghosts, witchci aft, 
and above all in Stallo, or Troller, the evil sjiirit of the woods. 

Many of them, when about to go bunting, throw a stick into the air, and 
ihen take their way in th(^ direction to which it jioints. T.ho ajipearance of 
the Aurora borealis fills them with terror, ns they believe it to be a sign of 
fiivine wrath, and generally shout and howl during the whole duration of 
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the grand phenomenon, which their ignorance connects with their own petty ex- 
istence. 

The pretended gift of being able to predict future events is common among 
the Laplanders. The sorcerers fall into a magic sleep, during which their soul 
wanders. In this state, like the somiiambules of more polished nations, they re- 
veal things to come or see what passes at a distance. Men and women affect 
the power of fortune-telling by the common trick of palmistry, or by the inspec- 
tion of a cup of liquor ; and this, to insure the greatest possible certainty, must 
be a cup of brandy, which at once explains the whole business of the prophecy. 
The Lapland witches pretended, or perhaps still pretend, to the power of still- 
ing the wind or causing the rain to cease, and such was their reputation tliat 
English seamen trading to Archangel made it a point to land and buy a wind 
from these poor creatures. 

The Lapps are a dwarfish race. On an average, the men do not exceed five 
feet in height, many not even reaching four, and the women are considerably 
less. Most of them are, however, very robust, the circumference of their chest 
nearly equalling their height. Their complexion is more or less tawny and 
copper-colored, their hair dark, straight, and lank, its dangling masses adding 
much to the wildness of their aspect. They have very little beard, and as its 
want is considered a beauty, the young men carefully eradicate the scanty sup- 
ply given them by nature. 

Their dark piercing eyes arc generally deep sunk in their heads, widely sep- 
arated from each other, and, like those of the Tartars or Chinese, obliquely slit 
towards the temples. The cheek-bones are high, the mouth pinched close, but 
wide, the nose flat. The eyes arc generally sore, either in consequence of the 
biting smoke of their huts or of the refraction from the snow, so that a Lapp 
seldom attains a high age without becoming blind. Their countenances gener- 
ally present a repulsive combination of stolidity, low cunning, and obstinacy. 
Hogguer, who dwelt several months among them, and saw during this time at 
least 800 Lap])s, found not twenty who were not decidedly ugly ; and Dr. Clarke 
says that many of them, wdien more advanced in years, might, if exhibited in a 
menagerie of wild beasts, be considered as the long-lost link between man and 
ape. 

Their legs are extremely thick and clumsy, but their hands are as small and 
finely shaped as those of any aristrocrat. The reason for this is that from gen- 
eration to generation they never perform any manual labor, and the very trifling 
work which they do is necessarily of the lightest kind. Their limbs arc singular- 
ly flexible, easily falling into any posture, like all the Oriental nations, and their 
hands are constantly occupied in the beginning of conversation with filling a 
short tobacco-pipe, the head being turned over one shoulder to the person ad- 
dressed. Such are the traits by which the w’hole tribe is distinguished from 
the other inhabitants of Europe, and in which they differ from the other natives 
of the land in which they live. 

The summer garb of the men consists of the “ poesk,” a sort of tunic, gener- 
ally made of a v^^ry coarse light-colored woollen cloth, reaching to the knees, and 
fastened roiUil uie wal.;i wdth a belt or girdle. Their woollen caps are shaped 
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precisely like a night-cap, or a Turkish fez, with a red tassel and red worsted 
band round the rim, for they are fond of lively hues strongly contrasted. 
Their boots or shoes are made of the raw skin of tlie reindeer, with the hair 
outward, and have a peaked shape. Though these slioes arc very thin, and the 
Lapp wears no stockings, yet he is never annoyed by the cold or by striking 
against stones, as he stuffs them with the broad leaves of the Carex vesicaria^ 
or cyperus grass, which he cuts in summer and dries. This he first combs and 
rubs in his hands, and then places it in such a manner that it covers not only 
his feet but his legs also, and, being thus guarded, he is quite secure against 
the intense cold. With this grass, which is an admirable non-conductor of heat, 
lie likewise stuffs his gloves in order to preserve his hands. But as it wards 
off the cold in winter, so in summer it keejis the feet cool, and is consequently 
used at all seasons. The women’s apparel differs very little from that of the 
other sex, but their girdles are more ornamented with rings and chains. In 
winter both sexes are so packed uj3 in skins as to look more like bears than 
human beings, and, when squatting according to the fashion of their country, 
exhibit a mound of furs, with the head resting upon the top of it. 

According to their difb'rent mode of life, the Lapps may be aptly subdivided 
into Fjiilllappars, or Mountain Lapps; Skogslappars, or Wood Lapps; and 
Fisherlapps. 

The Fjiilllappars, who form the greater and most characteristic part of the 
nation, lead an exclusively j)astoral life, and are constantly wandering with their 
herds of reindeer from place to place, for the lichen which forms the chief food 
of these animals during the greater part of the year is soon cropped from the 
niggard soil, and requires years for its reproduction. For this reason, also, this 
people do not herd together, and never more tlian three or four families pitch 
their huts, or tuguria, upon the same spot. Of course the dwelling of the no- 
mad Lapp harmonizes with his vagrant habits ; a rude tent, which can easily 
be taken to pieces, and as easily erected, is all he requires to shelter his family 
and chattels. It consists of llexible stems of trees, placed together in a conical 
form, like a stack of poles for hops, and covered in the siirniner with a coarse 
cloth, in winter with additional skins, to be better fenced against the inclemencies 
of the climate. To form the entrance, a part of the hanging, about eighteen 
inches wide at the bottom, and terminating upward in a point, is made to turn 
back as upon hinges. The hearth, consisting of severiil large stones, is in the 
centre, and in the roof immediately above it is a square opening for the escape 
of smoke and the admission of rain, snow, and air. All the light Avhich the den 
receives when the door is closed comes from this hole. The diameter of one 
of these conical huts gei\ernlly measures at its base no more than six feet ; its 
whole circumference, of course, does not exceed eighteen feet, and its extreme 
height may be about ten feet. The floor is very nearly covered with reindeer 
skins, on which the inmates squat during the day and sleej^ at nights, contract- 
ing their limbs together and huddling round their hearth, so that each individ- 
ual of this pigmy race occupies scarcely moi*c space than a dog. On the side of 
the tent are suspended a number of pots, wooden bowls, and other household 
utensils ; and a small chest contains the holiday apparel of the family. Such 
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are the dwellings of those among the Laplanders who are called wealthy, and 
who sometimes possess very considerable property. 

Near the tent is the dairy or store-house of the establishment. It consists of 
nothing more than a sliclf or platform, raised betv/een two trees, so as to be 
out of the reach of the dogs or wolves. The means of ascent to this treasury 
of curds, cheese, and dried reindeer flesh, is simply a tree stripped of its 
branches, but presenting at every foot or so knobs, which serve the same pur- 
pose as staves on a ladder, the tree being obliquely reared against the platform. 

Another characteristic feature of a Lapp encampment is found in the inclos- 
ures in which the reindeer are penned during the night or for the purpose of 
milking. These are circus-like open places, each of a diameter of about oiui 
hundred and fifty feet, and are formed by stumps of trees and poles set upright 
on the ground, and linked together by liorizontal poles. Against the latter are 
reared birch poles and branches of trees, varying from six to tcai feet in height, 
without the slightest attempt at neatness, the wliole being as rude as well can 
be — a siiflicicnt security against tlie wolves being all that its builders desire. 
The milking of a herd of reindeer presents a most animated scene. When 
they have been driven within the inclosure, and all outlets are secured, a Lap]), 
selecting a long thong or cord, takes a turn of both eiuls round his left hand, 
and then gathers Avhat sailors call the biglit in loose folds, held in his right, fie 
now singles out a reindeer, and throws tlie bight with unerring aim over the 
antlers of the victim. Sometimes the latter makes no resistance, hut in general 
the moment it feels the touch of the thong it breaks away from the si)Ot, and 
IS only secured by the most strenuous exertions. Every minute may be seen 
an unusually ])owerful deer furiously dragging a La])p round and round the in- 
closure, and sometimes it fairly overcomes tlie restraint of the thong, and leaves 
its antagonist prostrate on the sod. This part of the serene is highly exciting, 
and it is impossible not to admire tlie trained skill evinced by all the. Lapps, 
women as well as men. The resistance of the decu* being overcome, the Lap]) 
takes a dexterous hitch of the thong round his rniiz/.le and head, and then fastens 
him to the trunk of a }>rostrate tree, many of whicli have been brought within 
the level inclosure for that especial purpose. JMeri and w'oineu arc indistu-imi- 
nately engaged both in singling out milch reins and in milking them. Every 
one is fully occupied, for even the little children are practising the throwing of 
the lasso, in whi(;h they evince great dexterity, although their strength is insuf- 
ficient to l»old the smallest doe. 

When the pasture in the neighborhood is fully exhausted, whi(tli generally 
takes })lace in about a fortnight, the encampiiKiiit is broken nj), to be erected 
again on some other spot. In less than Iialf an Ijour tlie tent is taken to pieca's, 
and packed with all the household furniture upon the backs of reindeer, who by 
long training acquire the capacity of serving as beasts of burd(*n. On the 
journey they are bound together, five and five, with tliongs of leather, and led 
by the women over the mountains, while the father of the family preced(‘8 the 
march to select a projier f)lace for the new encampment, and his sons or serv- 
ants follow with the remainder of liie herd. 

Toward ; the en ’ of spring the Lapps <lescend from tin.* mountains to the 
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sea. When they approach its borders, the reindeer, sniffing the sea air from a 
distance, rush tumultuously to the fjord, where they take long draughts of the 
salted water. This, as the Lapps believe, is essential to their health. As the 
summer advances, and the snow melts, they ascend higher and higher into the 
mountains. At the approach of winter they retreat into the woods, where, 
with the assistance of their dogs and servants, they have enough to do to keep 
off the attacks of the wolves. The reindeer dog is about the size of a Scotch 
terrier, but his head bears a wonderful resemblance to that of the lynx. Ilis 
color varies considerably, but the hair is always long and shaggy. Invaluable 
as are his services, he is nevertheless treated with great cruelty. 

For their winter journeys the L.apps use sledges or skates. One of their 
skates, or ‘‘ skiders,” is usually as long .as the person who wears it ; the other is 
about a foot shorter. The feet stand m the middle, and to them the skates 
are fastened by thongs or withes. The skidors are inad(i of fir-wood, and cov- 
ered with the skins of young reindeer, which obstruct a retrograde movement 
by acting like bristles against the snow — the roots pointing towards the fore 
])art of the skate, and thus preventing their slipping hack. With these skiders, 
the Lapp flies like a bird <ner the snow, now sealing the mouutaius by a tortu- 
ous ascent, and now darling down into the valley; 

Ociur cervis ct aj^onto nimbos 
Ocior Euro. 

Such is tlie rapidity of his course that he will overtake the swiftest wild 
beasts ; and so violent the exereist* that, during the most rigorous season of the 
year, when earnestly engaged in the chase, lu‘ will divest himself of his furs. 
A long p<de with a round ball of wood near the end, to prevent its piercing too 
dee[) in the snow, serves to stoj» the skater's course wiicii he wishes to rest. 
Tile Laplander is no less exi)ert in the use of the sledge, or pulka,” which is 
made in the form of a small boat with a convex bottom, that it may slide all 
the more easily over tln^ snow ; the prow is shar]) and ])ointed, but the sledge is 
ilat behind. The traveller is .swathed in this carriage like an infant in a cradle, 
with a stick in his hand to steer the vessel, and disengage it from the stones or 
stumps of trees wliieh it may chance to encounter in the route. lie must also 
balance the sledge with his body, to avoitl the danger of being overturned. 
Tlie traces by which this carriage is fastened to tlio reindeer are fixed to a col- 
lar about the aniinars neck, and run dtnvn over the breast between the fore and 
hind legs, to he connected with the prow of the sledge; the reins managed by 
the traveller are tied to the liorns, and the trappings are furnished with little 
bells, the sound of whi<!h tlie animal likes. With this draught at liis tail, the 
reindeer will travel sixty or seventy Knglisli miles in a day; often persevering 
fifty miles without intermission, and without taking any refroslniient, excejit 
oeeasioiially moistening his mouth with the snow. Ilis Lapland driver knows 
how to find his w.ay throu<gh the wilderness with a surprising certainty; here a 
rock, there a fir-tree, is impressed as a landmark on his faithful memory, and 
thus, like the best pilot, he steers his sledge to the distant end of his journey. 
Frequently the Aurora lights him on his way, illumiiiiiig the snow-covered 

ll 
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landscape with a magic brilliancy, and investing every object with a dream-like, 
supernatural beauty. 

But even without the aid of this mysterious coruscation, Lapland is rich in 
grand and picturesque features, and has all the romance of the mountain and 
the forest. In summer countless rivulets meander through valleys of alpine 
verdure, and broad pellucid rivers rush down the slopes in thundering cataracts, 
embracing islands clothed with pine-trees of incomparable dignity and grace. 
Whoever has grown up in scenes like these, and been accustomed from infancy 
to the uncontrolled freedom of the nomad state, receives impressions never to 
be erased ; and thus w’e can not wonder that the wild Laplander believes his 
country to be a terrestrial paradise, and feels nowhere happy but at home. 

In the year 1819 a Scotch gentleman attempted to acclimatize the reindeer 
in Scotland, and induced two young Laplanders to accompany the herd w’hich 
he had bought for that purpose. The reindeer soon peu'ished* and the Lap- 
landers ’would have died of nostalgia if they had not been sent home by the first 
opportunity. Prince Jablonowsky, a Polish nobleman, wdio travelled about 
thirty years since tlirougli a part of Russian Lapland, took a Lapp girl with 
him to St. Petersburg, lie gave her a superior education, and she was ^ve\\ 
treated in every respect. She made rapid progressf and seemed to be perfectly 
reconciled to her new home. About two years after her arrival, it happened 
that a Itussian gentleman, who possessed extensive estates near tlie capital, 
bought a small herd of reindeer, which arrived under the guidance of a Lapp 
family. As it \vas winter-time, and those people had brought with them their 
tents, their sledges, and their snow-slioes, they soon became objects of curiosity, 
and crowds of fashionable visitors flocked to their encam|)meiit ; among otliers, 
the good-natured prince, who imj)ru(lcntly conducted his ]>upil, the young Lap- 
land girl, to SCO her countrymen, an interview wddeh he supposed would give 
her great })l(‘asure. But from that moment sh(» bc’came an altered being; slio 
lost her spirits and her appetite, and, in spite of every care and attention, her 
health declined from day to day. One morning she disappeared, and it was 
found on inquiry that she had returned to her family, where she remained ever 
after. 

Another very remarkable instance of tlie Laplanders’ love of their country 
is related by llogstrdm. During the war of (xustavus III. with Russia, a 
young Laplander enlisted in a regiment wliicli was passing ihroiigli Tornea. 
He served in several campaigns as a common soldier, was made; a sergeant in 
consequence of his good conduct and courage ; and liaving given liimself the 
greatest trouble to improve his (*ducation and acquire military knowledge, at 
length, after twenty years of service, attained the rank of captain in the Swedish 
army. After this long time spent in the civilized world, and having become ac- 
customed to all its enjoyments and comforts, he felt a strong desire to revisit 
his family and his country. Scarcely had ho seen his native mountains, and 
spent a few days among Ids countrymen and the reindeer, than he at once quit- 
ted the service, and resumed the nomad life of his youth. 

The Laplander’s chief (h^sirc is for peace and trarH|uillity. Exposed to all 
the privations of vagrant life, and to every inclemency of weather, he endures 
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the greatest hardships with equanimity, desiring only not to be disturbed in the 
enjoyment of the little that is his — not to be interfered with in his old customs 
and habits. 

Yet this same peaceful Laplander, who has so easily submitted to a foreign 
yoke, is one of the boldest hunters, and not only pursues the elk or the wild 
reindeer, but engages in single combat with the bear. Like all the other Arctic 
nations of Russia and Siberia, he has strange notions about this animal, which 
in his opinion is the most cunning and gifted of all created beings. Thus he 
supposes that the bear knows and hears all that is said about him, and for this 
reason he takes good care never to speak of him disrespectfully. It may seem 
strange Unit he should venture to slay an animal which ranks so high in liis es- 
teem; but the temptation is too strong, as its llesh lias an excellent flavor, and 
its fur, though not near so valuable as that of the American black bear, is still 
worth from fifteen to twenty dollars. 

At the b(\ginning of winter, the boar, as is well known, retires cither into a 
rocky cave, or under a c.over of brandies, leaves, and moss, and remains there 
without food, and plunged in sle(‘p until the next spring recalls liim to a more 
active existence. After the first fall of snow, the Lapp hunters go into the for- 
est and look out for traces of the bear. Having found them, they carefully 
mark the s[)Ot, and returning after a few weeks <listurb the slumbering brute, 
and excite him to an attack. It is not considered honorable to shoot him 
while sleeping ; and in many parts of J.apland the hunter who would kill a bear 
with any other wi'apoii Imt a lance would be universally despised. Ifogguer 
accompanied two Lap})s, well-armed with axes an«l stout lances with barbed 
points, on one of tlieso bcar-Iuints. When about a liundrcd jiaces from the 
lair the company lialted, while one of the Lapps advanced shouting, telling his 
comrades to make as mucli noise as they could. When about twenty paces 
from the cavern, he stood still an<l flung several stones into it. For some time 
all was quiet, so that llogguer began to fear that the lair was deserted, when 
suddenly an angry growl was lieard. The Imiiters now redoubled their clamor, 
until slowly, like an honest citizen disturbed in Ids noonday slumbers, the bear 
came out of his cavern. Ibit this tranquillity <lid not last long, for the brute, as 
soon as he jierceived his nearest enemy, uttered a short roar and rushed upon 
him. The Lapp coolly awaitotl tlie onset with liis lance in rest, until the bear, 
coming quite near, raised Idmself <»n his haunches and began to strike at him 
with Ids fore paws. The hunter bent down to avoid the strokes, and then sud- 
denly rising, witli a sure two and with all his might, plunged his lance into the 
heart of the boar. During tlds sliort conflict the Lapp had received a slight 
wound on the hand, but the marks of the bear’s leetli were found deeply im- 
pressed uiioii the iron of tlie lance. According to an ancient custom, the wives 
of the liunters asscmldc in the hut of one of them; and as soon as they hear the 
returning sportsmen, begin chanting or howling a song in praise of the bear. 
When the men, laden with the skin and flesh of the animal, approach, they are re- 
ceived by the women tvith opprobrious epithets, and forbidden ingress through 
the door ; so that they are obliged to make a hole in the wall, through which 
they enter with their spoils. This comedy, which is meant to pacify the mane# 
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of the victim, is still acted, though not so frequently as formerly ; but the cus- 
tom of begging the bear’s pardon Avith many tears is comjdctely out of date. 
The animars interment, however, still takes place Avith all the ancient honors 
and ceremonies. After having been skinned, and its tiesh cut off, the body is 
buried in anatomical order — the hdtxd first, tlien the neck, the fore paAv, etc. This 
is done from a belief in the resurrection of the bear, Avho having been decently 
buried, Avill, it is hoped, allow himself to be killed a second time by the same 
Laj)p ; Avhile a neglectt of the honors due to him AA'ould exasperate llie whole 
race of bears, and cause them to Avreak a bloody vengeance on the disres])ectful 
hunter. 

The Avolf is treated Avith much less ceremony. Many a Avealthy Lapp, the 
OAvner of a thousand l eindeer, has been reduced to poverty by the ravages of this 
savage beast, Avhich is constantly j)roAvling about the herds. Hence one of the 
first questions they put to eacli other Avluai they meet is, Lekor rauhe V” “Is 
it i)eace?'” — which means nothing more than, “ Have the Avolves molested you V” 
Such is their detestation of these animals that they believe them to be creatures 
of the devil, contaminating all that touches tliem while alive. Thus they Avill 
never shoot a Avolf, as the gnu that killed him Avould ever after be accursed. 

At the first alarm that Avolves have ai)peared, tl!o neighbors assemble, and 
the chase begins. For miles they pursue him over hills and valleys on their 
“skiders,’’ and kill him Avitli clubs, Avhich they afterwards burn. They Avill not 
even defile themselves Avith skinning him, but leave his hide' to the Finnish or 
Kussian colonists, who, being less scrupulous or su])erstitious, make a Avarm 
cloak of it, or sell it for a few dollars at the fair. 

Among the Fjall La[)ps there are many rich owners of 1000 or 1500 rein- 
deer, 300 of Avhich fully sufilee for tlie maintenance of a family. In this case 
the oAvner is able to kill as many as are necessary for providing his household 
Avithfood and raiment, Avliile tin* sale of the suj)eifluous skins and horns enables 
him to purchase cloth, Hour, hardware, and other ni*cessary articles — not to for- 
get the tobac^co or the brandy in Avhich he d(*lights. The price of the entire 
carcass of a reindeer, skin and all, varies fnmi one to thiaaj dollars Norsk (four 
shillings and sixpence to thirteen shillings ami si.\j)ence). A fine skin Avill al- 
Avays sell for one d(dlar in any part of the North. It will thus be seen that a 
La])p possessing a herd of 500 or 1000 deer is virtually a c-a])italist in every 
fiense of the Avord,far richei- than the vast majority of his Norwegian, Swedish, 
or Kussian fellow-subjects, although they all affect to look ui)On him Avith su- 
preme contempt. 

The daily food of the mountain Laplanders consists of the fattest reindeer 
A’enison, Avhich they boil, and (*at Avith the broth in Avhich it has been cooked. 
Their summer diet consists of cheese and reindeer-milk. Tlie rich also eat 
bread baked upon hot iron plates. 

Tli(‘ir mode of killing tlie reindeer is the method used by the butchers in the 
South of Italy — tlie most ancient ami best method of slaying cattle, because it 
is attende<l Avitb the h ast jiam to the animal, and the greatest profit to its pos- 
sessor. ^^(‘y thrust a shaip-pointed knife into the back part of the head be- 
tAveen the horns, so s to divide the spinal marroAv from the brain. The beast 
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instantly drops, and dies wit^ont a cjroan or struggle. As soon as it falls, and 
appears to be dead, the Laplander pluntjjes the knife dexterously behind the off- 
shoulder into the heart ; then openiuL;* the animal, its blood is found in the stom- 
ach, and ladled out into a pot. lloiled witl^fat and flour, it is a favorite dish. 

An important epoch in the life of the Fjall Lapp is his annual visit to one 
of the \vint(!r fairs held in the chief towns or villages which the more indnstri- 
ons Swedes, Norw(‘gians, or Fins have founded on the coasts liere and there, or 
in the well-watered valhys of his fatherland, and which he attends frequently 
from an immense distance. After a slight duty to Government has been paid, 
business begins ; but as every bargain is ratilled with a full glass of brandy, Ins 
thoughts get confused before the day is half over — a circumstance which the 
cunning merchant does not fail to turn to account. On awaking the next morn- 
ing, the vexation of the nomad at his bad bargains is so much the greater, as no 
people are more avowed mammon-worshippers than the Lapps, or more inclined 
to sing, with onr Burns : — • 

0 Nvao on tho siller, it is sae prevailin ’! 

Their solo object seems to be the amassing of treasure for the sole purpose of 
hoarding it. The avarice of a Lapp is gratified in collecting a number of silver 
vessels or j)i(‘ccs of silver coin ; and being unable to carry this treasure with 
him on his journeys, h(‘ buries the whole, not even making his wife acquainted 
with the secret of its deposit, so that when he dies the membei’S of liis family 
are oft(*ii unable to discover where he has hiddiai it. Some of the Lapps pos- 
si‘ss a hundred-weight of silver, and those who own 1500 or 1000 reindeer have 
much more ; in short, an astonishing (pianlity of specie is dispersed among 
iluan. Silver j)lati‘, when <»ffered to them for saU‘, must be in a j)olished state, 
or thev will not buy it ; for such is their ignoranci*, that when the metal, by 
being kept burii'd, becemu's tarnislu d, they (•onciuve that its value is impaire«l, 
and exchange it for oilier silver, whieh being repolished, they believe to be 
new. The merehants derivi* gri'at hnietit from tliis traflie. 

Brandy and tol)ac«*o are tlie ehief luxuries of the Lap])s. The tobacco-pipe 
is n(‘V(‘r laid aside exi’ej)t <luring nu^aF ; it is (‘ven used by the women, who 
also swallow spirits as greedily as the men ; in fact, both sexes will almost ])art 
with lihi its(‘lf for tlie gratilieation of dram-drinking. If you walk up to a 
J..app, uiieouthly s(|uatted before iiis tint, bis very first salutation is made by 
stri‘tehing forth a tawny liand an<l demanding, in a whining tone, Tabak ” or 
“ Braendi.'’ Dr. Glarki' relatc's an amusing instama* of their pro]iensity for 
spirituous liquors. On his very first visit to one of their tents, he gave the fa- 
ther of the family about a ]unt of brandy, tliinking lie would husband it with 
great care, as lie had seen liim place it behind liim upon Ids bed near the skirt- 
ing of the tent. The daughter now entered, and h(\ggt'd for a taste of the 
brandy, as she bad lost her share by being absent. The oLl man made no an- 
swer, but when the request was repeateil,he slyly ciapt numd the outside of the 
teut until he eame to the sjiot where the brandy was, when, thrusting his arm 
beneath the skirting, he drew it ou% and swalloweil the whole contents ui tho 
bottle at a draught. 
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The practice of dram-drinkin" is so gencralffchat mothers pour the horrid 
dose down the throats of tlieir infants. Their christenings and fiiiu rals be- 
come mere pretexts for indulging in brandy. But their mild and pacific^ dis- 
position shows itself in their drunkenness, which is manifested only in howling, 
jumping, and laughing, and in a craving for more drams with hysteric screams 
until they fall senseless on the ground — while at the same time they will suffer 
kicks, cuffs, blows, and provocations of any kind without the smallest irasci- 
bility. When sober they are as gentle as lambs, and the softness of their lan- 
guage, added to their effeminate shrill tone of voice, remarkably corresponds 
■with their placable disposition. An amiable trait in the character of the La}>p 
is the w’arnith of his affection towards his wife, his children, and his depend- 
ents. Nothing can exceed tlie cordiality of their mutual greetings after se|)- 
arations, and it is to be feared that but few married men in England could 
match the Lapp husband who assured Castren that during thirty years of wed- 
lock no worse word had passed between himself and his wife than “ Loddad- 
sharn,” or “Mv little bird.” 

In spite of bis fatiguing life, and the insufliciont shelter afforded him by liis 
hut, the Fjall Lapp is generally vigorous and healtliy, and not seldom lives to 
a hundred years age. Continual exercise in tlie open air braces his constitu- 
tion, his warm clotliing pr(>t(‘els him against the cold of winter, and his gen- 
erous meat diet maintains liis strength. To prevent tlie scurvy, he eats the 
berries of iYm Umpetrum nUjntin. or .Ruhiis c/iai)nn)i<)rus,’M\K\ mixes the st(*ms 
of the Angelica among Ids food. But Ids chief remerly against this ami every 
other bodily evil is \varni reindeer-blood, which lie drinks with delight as a 
universal panacea. 

The Skogs Lapp, or Forest La])p, occnjiies an intermediate grade between 
the Fjall Lapp and the Fislier J^npj>, as fishing is his summer occujiation, and 
hunting and the tending of his reindeer lliat of the* winter months. His herds 
not being so numerous as tliose of tlie Fjall Lap]), he is not ilrivcn to constant 
migration to procure them food ; but they r(M|uirt^ more care than his divided 
pursuits allow him to bestow u})oii tliem, and hence be inevitably descends to 
the condition of the Fislicr Lapp. Liistadius describes bis life as one of tlie 
happiest on earth — as a constant ebango between the agreeable pastime of fish- 
ing and the noble aiuusermait of the clias(». He is not, liki^ tin- Mountain Lapp, 
exfiosed to all the suveiity of the Arctic winter, nor so ])oor as the Fisher 
Lapp. He is often licard to sing under the green canojiy of the firs. 

The villages of tlie Fisher Lapps — as they are found, for instance, on the 
banks of Lake Enara — affonl a by no means ]»leasing spectacle. 

About the miserable huts, which are shapeless masses of mingled earth, 
stones, and branches of trees, and scarcely equal to the dwellings of the 
wretched Fuegians, heaps of stinking fish and other offal laint the air with 
their pestilential odors. When u stranger approaches, the inmates come pour- 
ing out of their narrow doorway sotjovered, with dirt and vermin as to make 
him recoil with disgust. Not in the least ashamed, however, of their appear- 
ance, they approa^’h the stranger and shake his hand according to the code of 
Lapp poluenes-’. After tliis preliminary, lie may exjiect the following (pies- 
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tions : “ Is peace in the lan(^ How is the emperor, the bishop, and the cap- 
tain of the district ?” The more inquisitive of the filtliy troop then ask after 
the home of the stranger, and being told that it is beyond the mountains, they 
further inquire if he comes from the land where tobacco grows. For as our 
imagination loves to wander to the sunny regions. 

Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 

so the fancy of the Lapp conceives no greater paradise than that which pro- 
duces the weed that, along with the brandy-bottle, affords him his highest 
luxury. 
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CIIAPTEU XIIT. 

MATTHIAS ALEXANDER CASTRfiN. 

His Birthplace and first Studies. — Journey in Lapliiiul, 18:38. — The Iwalojoki. — The Lake of Enart.— 
The Pastor of Utzjoki. — Prom Kowaniemi to Keini. — Second Voyage, 18il-44. — Storm on the 
White Sea. — Return to Arcliaiigel. — The Tundras of the Kuropeau Samoiedi s. — Mesen. — ITiivor-sal 
Drunkenness. — Slcd^jfe Journey to Pustosersk. — A SaiuoVcde Teacher. — Tundra Storms. — Ahaiulon- 
ed and alone in the Wilderness. — Pustosersk. — Our Traveller’s I’ersecutions at rstsylmsk .■ind Lsh- 
emsk. — The Uusa. — Crossinj' the I'ral. — Ohdorsk. — Si^cond Siheriau Journey, 1815—18. — Ovciflow- 
inj' of the Ohi. — Snri'ut. — Krasnojarsk. — Asrooahlc SurJ>ri^c. — Turiichansk. — Vovaj^c down the 
Jenissei. — Castien’s Study at Plachina. — From Dudinka to Tolstoi Noss. — Frozen Feet. — Return 
Voj'iige to the South. — Frozen f.ust on the Jenissei.— Wondorful Preservalion,— Journey across tho 
Chinese Frontiers, and to Trausbaikalia. — Return to Finland. — Prorcssorshii) at Helsingfors. — Death 
of Castren, 1855. 

M atthias ALP:XAXDEU CASTUI^X, wliose interesting; journeys form 
the subject of the present chapter, Avas born in the year 1 SJ ;3, at liowani- 
6mi, a Finland village situated about forty miles from tho head of the (Julf of 
Bothnia, immediately niid(‘r the Arctic (/ircle; so that, of all men who Inivo 
attained celebrity, probably none can boast of a more northei-n birthplace. 
While still a scliolar at the Alexander’s C<)lleg(‘ of Helsingfors, he la^solved to 
devote his life to tlie study of the nations of Finnish origin (Fins, Laplanders, 
Samoiedes, Ostiaks, etc.) ; and as books gave but an insuflicient account of 
them, each passing year strengthened his <lesire to visit tlu‘se tribes in their 
own haunts, and to learn from themselves iheii* languages, their habits, and 
their lii.story. 

AVemay imagine, therefore, tho joy of the enthusiastic student, whom pov- 
erty alone had hitlierto prevented from carrying out th(^ schemes of liis youth, 
when Dr. Ehrstrum, a friend and medical fellow-student, ju-oiiosed to take hi?u 
as a companion, free of expense, on a lour in I.a[)land. Xo artist that ever 
crossed the Alps on his way to sunny Italy could ft*cl ha])})ier than Ckistren at 
the prospect of plunging into the wildernesses of t])e AnJic zone. 

On June 25, 18:38, tiie fiiends s(‘t f>ut, and arrived on tlie aoth at the small 
town of Aluonioniska, where tlu^y remained six weeks — a delay which Oastrcii 
put to good account in learning the Lapp language from a native calecbist. 
At length the decreasing sun warned the travellers that it was higli time to 
continue their joni ncy, if they wished to see more of Lapland before the winter 
set in; and after having, with groat diflicnlly, crossed the mountain ridge 
which form-s the water-shed between the Gulf of Bothnia and tin* Polar Sea, 
they embarked on the rfunantic Iwalojoki, where for three days and nights the 
rushing waters roared around them. In spite of these dangerous rapids, they 
were obliged to trust themselves to the stream, whicli every now and then 
threatened to dash their frail boat to ])iecos against the rocks. Armed 
long oars, Mioy wc c continually at work during the daytime to guard against 
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this peril ; the nights were sp^it near a large fire hindled in the open air, with- 
out any shelter against tlie rain and wind. 

The Iwalo River is, during the greater part of its co\irso, encased between 
high rocks; but a few miles before it discliarges itself into the large Lake of 
Knarn, its vall(‘y improves into a fine grassy plain. Small islands covered witli 
trees divide the waters, which now flow more tranquilly ; soon also traces of 
culture appear, and the astonished traveller finds in the village of Kyro, not 
wretched Lapland huts, but well-built houses of Finnish settlers, with green 
meadows and cornfields. 

The beautiful Lake of Enara, sixty miles long and forty miles broad, is so 
thickly studde<l with islands that they have never yet been counted. After the 
travellers had spent a few days among the Fisher Lapps who sojourn on its 
borders, they proceeded northward to Uizjoki,the limit of their expedition, and 
one of the (centres of Lapland civilization, as it boasts of a church, whicli is 
served by a man of high character and of no little ability. On accepting his 
charge, this self-denying ])riest had performed the journey from Tornea in the 
depth of winter, accompafiie<l by a young wife and a female relation of tlie lat- 
ter, fiftt'on years of age. lie had found the parsonage, vacated by his predeces- 
sor, a wretch(*d building, distant some fifteen miles from the nearest Lapp habi- 
tation. Aft(‘r establisliing himself and his family in this dreary tenement, he 
had returiUMl from a ])astornl excursion to find his home destroyed by a fire, from 
whi(di its inmates ha<l escaped with th(‘ loss of all that they possessed. A miser- 
able hut, built for tlu‘ temjiorarv shelter of trie Lap])s who resorted tliither for 
divine service, afforded tiu' family a refuge for the winter. He liad since con- 
trived to build himself another ilwelling, in whii'li our ]>arty found him, after 
five y(*ars’ residcaiee, llu^ fatluu’of a family, and the chief of a hap])y household. 
CJhnlly would th(‘ trav('llers liave nunaiiK'd some tim<* longer und(*r Ids hospita- 
ble roof, but the birds of i)assage were moving to the south, warning them to 
follow their example. 

Thus they s(*t out, on August 15, for tlieir liomeward voyage, which proved 
no less dillieailt and lal)orious than tlie former. At length, after wandering 
tlirough deserts and swamps --fre([Uently wet to tIu* skin, and often without 
food for many hours — they arrived at Ibnvaniemi, where they embarked on the 
Kemi Uivm*. 

‘‘ With conflicting f(‘(‘lings,’' says Castren, ‘‘ I descended its stream ; for every 
cataract was not <nily W(‘ll-known to me from the days of my earliest cldldhood, 
but the cataracts wme even the only acquaintances which d(‘ath had left me in 
the pla(M‘ of my birth. Along with the mournful impressions which the loss of 
beloved relations made ujion my mind, it w:is delightful to renew my inter- 
course with the rapid stream and its waterfalls — tliose boisterous playfel- 
lows, wliidi bad often brought me into jieril when a boy. Xow, ns before, it 
was a pleasant s])ort to me to be hurried along by their tnmnltiions waters, 
and to be wetteil by their spray. The boatmen oftt*u tried to persuade 
me to land before ])assing the most dangerous waterfalls, and declared that 
they (jould not he answerable for inv safety. Ihit, in spite of all tlieir remon- 
strances, T remained in the boat, n^r had I reason to repent of my boldness, for 
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He who is the steersman of all boats granted a safe arrival at Keini, where 
our Lapland journey terminated.”* 

In 1841 Castren published a metrical translation, into the Swedish language, 
of the ‘‘ Kalewala,” a cycle of the oldest poems of the Fins ; and at the end of 
the same year proceeded on his first great journey to the land of the European 
Samoiedes, and from thence across the northern Ural Mountains to Siberia. In 
the famous convent of Solovetskoi, situated on a small island in the White Sea, 
he hoped to find a friendly teacher of the Saino'iede language in the Archiman- 
drite Wenjamin, wlio had labored as a missionary among that savage people, 
but the cliurlish dignitary jealously refused him all assistance; and as the tun- 
dras of the Samoiedes are only accessible during the winter, lie resolved to turn 
the interval to account by a journey among the Terski Lap])s, who inhabit the 
western shores of the White Sea. With this view, in an evil hour of the 27th 
June, 1842, though suffering at this time from illness severe enough to have de- 
tained any less persevering traveller, lie embarked at Archangel in a large corn- 
laden vessel, with a reasonable prospect of being landed at Tri Ostrowa in some 
twenty-four liours ; but a dead calm detained him eight days, during which he 
had no choice but to endure the horrible stench of Kussian sea-stores in the 
cabin or the scorching sun on deck. At length a favorable wind arose, and 
after a few hours' sailing nothing was to be seen but water and sky. Soon tho 
Terski coast came in view, with its white ice-cajiped shore, and Castren hoped 
soon to be released from his tloating prison, when suddenly the wind changed, 
and, increasing to a storm, threatened to dash them on the cliffs of the Solovet- 
skoi Islands. 

“Both the captain and the ship’s com])any began to despair of their lives; 
and prayers having been resorted to in vain, to iron jure the danger, general 
drunkenness was the next resource. The captain, iinding his own brandy too 
w'eak to procure the stupefaction he desired, left me no }>eace till I had given 
him a bottle of rum. After having by degrees emptied its contents, he at length 
obtained his end, and fell asleej) in the cabin. Tlie crew, following his example, 
dropped down one by one into their cribs, and the ship was left without guidance 
to the mercy of the winds and waves. I alone remained on deck, and gloomily 
awaited the decisive moment. But T soon discovered that the wind was veer- 
ing to the cast, and, awaking the captain from his drunken letliargy, sent him on 
deck, and took iiossessiou of his bed. Exhausted by the dreadful scenes of the 
day, I soon fell into a deep slumber; and when 1 awoke the following morning, 
I found myself again on the eastern coast of the White Sea, at the foot of a 
high sheltering rock-wall."' 

Continued bad weather and increasing illness now forced Castren to give up 
his projected visit to the Lapps, and when he returned to Archangel, both his 
health and his purse were in a sad condition. He had but fifteen roubles in his 
pocket, but fortunately found some Samoiede beggars still poorer than himself, 
one of whom, for the reward of an occasional glass of brandy, consented to be- 
come at once his host, his servant, and his private tutor in the Samoiede lan- 
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giiago. In the luit and society of this savage he passed the remainder of the 
summer, his liealth improved, and soon also his finances clianged wonderfully 
for tiie better — the Government of Finland having granted liim a thousand sil- 
ver roubles for the prosecution of his travels. With a light heart he continued 
his linguistic studies until the end of November, when he starte<l with renewed 
enthusiasm for the land of the European Samoiedes. These immense tuinlras 
extend from the Wliite Sea to the Ural Mountains, and are bounded on the 
nortli by the Polar Sea, and on the south by the region of forests, which here 
reaches as high as the latitudes of 66° and 67°. 

Tlie large river Petschora divides these dreary wastes into two unequal 
halves, whose scanty population, as may easily be imagined, is sunk in the deep- 
est barbarism. It consists of nomadic Samoiedes, and of a few Russians, who 
inhabit some miserable settlements along the great stream and its tributary 
rivers. 

To bury himself for a wliole year in these melancholy deserts, Castren left 
Archangel in November, 18 12. As far as Mesen, 315 versts north of Archan- 
gel, the scanty population is Russ and Christian. At Mesen civilization ceases, 
and farther north the tSaimyiede retains for the most part, with his primitive 
liabits and language, his heathen faith — having, in fact, borrowed nothing from 
occasional intercourse with civilized man but the means and practice of druiik- 
eiinoss. Castren’s tirst care, on his arrival at 3Iesen, was to look for a Samotedo 
interpreter and teacher ; hut lie was as unsuccossful here as at Somsha, a village 
some forty versts fartlier on, where drunkenness was the order of the day. lie 
took the most temp(*rate person he could find in all Somsha into his service, 
but even this moderate man wouhl, according to our ideas, have been aeo ninted 
a perfect drunkard. He now resolve»l to try the fair sex, and engaged a female 
teacher, hut she also could not remain sober. At lengtli a man was introduced 
to him as the most leariuMl })erson of the tundra, and at lirst it seemed as if he 
ha<l at. hmgth found what he wanted; but after a few hours the Samoiede be- 
gan to get tired of liis numerous <|iiestions, and declared himself ill. lie threw 
himself u])on the lloor, waiU'd and lamented, and begged Castren to have pity 
on him, until at length the incensed philologist turned him out-of-doors. Soon 
after he found him lying dead drunk in the snow before the “Elephant and 
Castle” of the ])lace. 

Thus obliged to look for instruction elsewhere, Castren resolved to travel, in 
the middle of winter, to tlie Russian village of Pustosersk, at the mouth of the 
Pets^ehora, where the fair annually attracts a number of Samoiedes. During 
this sledge-journey of 700 versts, he had to rest sometimes in the ojien air on the 
storm-beaten tundra, and sometimes in the rickety tent of the Samo’iede, or in 
tlie scarcely less wretched hut of the Russian colonist — where the snow pene- 
t rated through the creviires of* the wall, where the tlame of the light flickered in 
the wind, and a thick cloak of wolf-skin afforded the only protection against the 
piercing (aild of the Arctic winter. 

For this aialuous tour, two sledges, with four reindeer attached to each, were 
employed — tlu* traveller's sledge, which was covered, heing attached to an un- 
covered one occupied by the guide. The Kanin Tundra stretched out before 
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tliem, as they flow alone:, almost ns iiakod as the son, of which they saw the 
margin in the oast; and Iiad not the wind here and there driven away the snow 
wliicli Heaven in its mercy strews over this gloomy laml, they might have been 
in doubt f>n which element they were travelling. Daily, from time to time, some 
dwarf firs made their aijpearance, or eliimps of low willows, which generally de- 
note the presence of some little brook slowly winding through the flat tundra. 

The village of Ness, on the north coast, Avas the first halting-place, and here 
Castren flattered hifiiscdf he had at length found what his heart desired, in the 
person of a ISamoietle teacher who knew Russian, and w\as gifted wdtli a clear- 
er head than is usually possess(‘d by his race. 

“The man w’as conscious of his superiority, and while aeding as a professor 
looked down w ith eontem])t upon his weaker brethren. Once, some t)ther Samo- 
iodes venturing to correct one of his translations, lie commanded tlumi to be si- 
lent, telling them they w ere not learned. I tried by all possible means to se- 
cure the services of this Samoiede ])henomenon. I sjioke kindly w ith him, I 
paid him well, gave him every day his allow'aiice of brandy, and mw er once for- 
bade him to get drunk wlnni he felt inclined to do so. Yet, in s])ite of all my 
endeavors to please, he felt unhap])y, and sighed for tlie liberty of the tundra. 
‘Thou art kind, and I love thee,’ said lie mic day to me, ‘but I can not endure 
confinement. Be therefore mereiful, and give me my freedom.’ 

“ I now^ increased his daily ]iay and Ids rations of brandy, sent for his wife 
and child, treated his wife also wdtli brandy, and <lid all I could to disja*! the 
melancholy of the Samoicdc. By these means I induced him to remain a few' 
(lays longer with me. 

“ While I was constantly occn]>ying him, the wife w'as busy sewing Sanuugde 
dresses, and sometimes assist(id her husban<l in his ti’anslations. I often heanl 
her sighing dee])ly, and Iiaving askc'd for the ivason, she burst into tears, and 
answ'ered that slie grieved for her husband, wdi(» was thus impi'isoned in a room. 
‘Thy husband,’ w'as my reply, ‘is not worse off than thysi'lf. Tell me, what 
do you think of your own ])ositionV’ ‘I do not think of myself — I am sorrow- 
ful for my Inisband,’ wms her ingenuous re})ly. lengtli Ix^th the husliand 
and the wife begged me so (.earnestly to set them at liberty that I allow'ed them 
to dejiart.” 

On the w’ny from Pjoscha to Pustosersk, aft(T Castren had once more vainly 
endeavored to discove r tliatm^vr a Samoicdc leaclicr, h(,‘ became thorough- 
ly acquainte<l w’ith the January snow-storms of the tundra: ‘‘d'he wind arose 
about noon, and bUwv so violently that w e c.ould not see the re.ind(‘er ladore our 
sledges. The roof of my v^Oiich*, whicli at first liad afforde*! me some j)rotec- 
tion, w as soon carried aw ay by the gale. Anxious about my fate, T (]uesti(uied 
my guides, wd>enever tliey sto])})ed to brush off the snow' wdiieh had aeeinnulated 
upon me, and n^ceivc^d tlie invariable answer, ‘ We do not know' wliere we are, 
and see nothing.’ We ])roceeded step by st(*p, now' following om* direction, 
now another, until at length W'e reaeh(*d a river well known to tlie guides. The 
leader of the first sledge hurried his reinde(‘r <low'n tlie jirec^ipitous bank, and 
drove aw ly iip-on tlie ic(‘ to .s(*ek a more convenient d(*seent; Imt as he did not 
return, th^ oth. r ^uide btewdse left me to look alter his companion, and thus I 
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was kept waiting f(jr several hours on the tundra, without knowing where my 
guides had gone to. 

‘‘ At lirst I did not even know that they had left me, and when I became 
aware of tlie fact, I tliought that they had abandoned me to iny fate. I will 
not attempt to ilescribe iny sensations; but my bodily condition was such, that 
when the cold increased with tlie approach of night, I was s(;ized with a violent 
fever, I thought my last hour was come, and 2 n*epai*ed for my journey to an- 
other world.” 

The re-appearance of the guides relieved Castren of his anxiety, and wlien the 
little party reached some Samoiede huts, the eldest of the guides knelt down at 
the side of our traveller’s sledge and exj)ressed his joy in a prayer to Cfod, beg- 
ging Castren to join him in his thanksgivings, ‘‘ for lie, and not I, has this night 
saved thee.” 

The next morning, as the woatlier seemcMl to improve, and the road (alotig 
the Indiga Uiver) to the TU'xt liussian settlement was easy to find, Castren re- 
solved to pursue his journey. “ Ihit the storm once more arose, and became so 
dreadfully violent that I could neither breathe nor keep my eyes 02 )en against 
the wind. The roaring of the gale stufiefied my senses. Tlie moist *snow 
wetted me during the day, and the night converted it into ice. Half frozen, I 
arrived after midnight at the settlement. The fatigues of the journey had been 
such that 1 couhl scarcely stand; I ha<l almost lost my consciousness, and my 
sight had .suffered so much from the wiinl that 1 rc2»eatedly ran with my fore- 
head against tin* wall. The roaring of the storm continually resounded in my 
ears for many hours aft(*r.” 

A few tlays later Castren arrived at Piistosersk, undoubtedly one of the 
dreariest ])laci‘s in tlie worM. With seareely a trace of arboreal vegetation, the 
eye, during the grcsaler jiart of tlie year, rests on an interminable waste of snow, 
wliere the coM winds are almost [lerpetually raging. The storms are so violent 
as not seldom to i-arrv away the roofs of the huts, and to prevent the wretched 
iiihabitaiits from fetching water and fuel. In this Xortherii Eden our inde- 
fatigable etlinologist tarried several months, as it afforded him an execlleiit op- 
}iortunity for continuing his studies of the language, manners, and religion of the 
Samoiedes, who conu* to tlu* fair of Piistosersk during the winter, to barter their 
reindeer skins for Hour am I other commodilies, and at the same time to indulge 
ill their favorite beverage — bramly. At length the Samoiedes retired, the busy 
season of the place was evidently at an end, and Castren, having no further in- 
ducement to remain at Pu'^tosm’sk, left it for the village of Ustsylmsk, situated 
150 versts higjier up the Ih'tsehora, whore he liopetl still to iind some straggling 
Sanioiodes. The road to Pstsylmsk U ads through so desolate a region, that, 
according to the priests of the neighborhood, it can not iiave been originally 
created by God with the rest of the world, but must have been formed after 
the Deluge. Xear Ustsylmsk (05"^ 30' X. lat.) the eoiiiitrv improves, as most of 
the northern trees grow about the place; but, unfortunately, a similar praise 
can not be awarded to its inliabitaiits, whom Castren found to be the most 
brutal and obstinaU; Haskolniks (or sectarians) he had <'ver seen. Without in 
the least caring for tlio Ten Conmiandiuents, and indulging in every vice, these 
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absurd fanatics fancied themselves better than the rest of mankind, because they 
made the sign of the cross with the thumb and the two last fingers, and stood 
for hours together before an image in stupid contemplation. Our homeless 
traveller soon became the object of their persecutions ; they called him “ wiz- 
ard,” ‘‘a poisoner of rivers and wells,” and insulted him during his walks. At 
length they even attempted to take his life, so that he thought best to retreat 
to Ishenisk, on the Ishma, a hundred versts farther to the south. But, unfor- 
tunately, his bad reputation had preceded him, and although the Tsprawnik 
(or parish official) and his wife warmly took his part, the people continued to 
regard him with sus})icion. 

Towards the end of June Castren ascendcMl the Petschora and its chief trib- 
utary, the Uusa, as far as the village of Kolwa, where he spent the remainder of 
the summer, deeply buried as usual in Samoiede studies. Beyond Kolwa, which 
he left on September 1 0 for Obdorsk, there is not a single settlement along the 
Uusa and its tributaries. 

As he ascended the river, the meadows on its low banks appeared colored 
with the gray tints of autumn. Sometimes a wild animal started from its lair, 
but no vestige of man was to be seen. Countless Hocks of wild ducks and 
geese passed over tlie travell(‘r’s head, on their way southward. 

After many a tedious delay, caus(*d by storms and contrary winds, Castren 
reached (on Scidember 27) a wretched hut, about foidy versts from the Ural,, 
wdiere he was obliged to wait a whole montlg witli fourteen other ))ersons, 
until the snow-track over the mountains became practicable for sledg(\s. 

The total Avaiit of every comfort, the bad company, tlui j)erpetual rain, and 
the dreary aspect of the country, made his prolbnged stay in this miserable ttai- 
ement almost unbearable. At length, on October 25, lie was abh^ to depjirt, and 
on Xovember a he saw the Ural 3lountains raising their snow-cajjped summits 
to the skies. “The weather is mihl,” said his SamoTede driver, “and thou art 
fortunate, but the I"ral can be very different.” lie then des(‘ribed the dreadful 
storms that rage over the l)oundary-chain which separates Europi* from Asia, 
and how they precipitate stones and rocks from the mountain-tops. 

This time the dreaded ])ass was crossed in safety, and on Xovember 0, 184a, 
Castren arrived at Obdorsk, on the Obi, exhausted in strength and shattered in 
health, but yet deliglited to find himself in Asia, the land of his early dreams. 
Obdorsk — the most northerly colony in Western Siberia, and, as may easily 
be imagined, utterly deficient in all that can bo iuterc^sting to an ordinary 
traveller — was as much as a university to the zealous student, for scv(u-al 
thousands of Samoiedes and Ostiaks congregate to its fair from hundreds of 
versts around. 

Xo better place could possibly bo found for the prosecution of his research- 
es; but the deploraVde comlition of his liealth did not allow him to remain as 
long as he would have desired at this fountain-liead of knowledge. He was tlius 
obliged to leave for Tobolsk, and to return in March, 1844, by the shortest road 
to Finland. 

In the following summer (1845) we again find him on the banks of the 
Irtysch d the C bi, plunged in Ostiak studies with renewed energy and enthu- 
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siasm. After having sojourned for seven'll weeks at Toropkowa, a small island 
at the confluence of these two mighty streams, he ascended the Obi in July as 
far as Surgut, where he arrived in the beginning of August. 

In consequence of the overflowing of its W'aters, the river liad spread into a 
boundless lake, whose monotony was only relieved, from time to time, by some 
small wooded island or some inundated village. The rising of the stream had 
spread misery far and wide, for many Ostiak families had been obliged to aban- 
don their huts, and to seek a refuge in the forests. Those who had horses 
and cows luid the greatest^ difticulty to keep them alive ; and as all the meadows 
were under water, and the autumn, with its night-frosts, was already approach- 
ing, there was scarcely any hope of making hay for the winter. 

As Castreii proceeded on Ids journey, the low banks of the river rose above 
the waters, and appeared in all tlieir wild and gloomy desolation. The number 
of inhabitants along the Obi is utterly insignificant when compared with the 
wide extent of tlie country ; and as hunting and fisliing are their chief occupa- 
tions, nothing is done to subdue the wiMerness. The weary eye sees but a dull 
succession of moors, willow bushes, dry heaths, and firs on the higher grounds. 
Near every flourishing tree stands another bearing the marks of decay. The 
young grass is hemmed in its growth by that of the previous year, which even 
in July gives the meadow a <lull ash-gray color. Cranes, wild ducks, and geese 
are almost the only living creatures to be secai. From Siljarski to Surgut, a 
distance of 200 versts, there are but three Kussiau villages ; and the Ostiaks, 
who form the main part of the population, gtuierally live along the tributary 
rivers, or erect their snmiiUM* huts on the smaller arms of the Obi, where they 
can make a better use of their very imperfect llshing implements than on the 
principal stream. 

Surgut, once a fortress, and the chief town of the Cossack conquerors of Si- 
beria, is now r(*duced to a few miserable huts, scattered among the ruins of re- 
pcattal conflagrations. 

Here Castren remained till September 2J, occupied witli tlie study of the va- 
rious dialects of the neighboring Ostiak tribes, and then ascended the Obi as far 
as Nary 111, a distance of HOO versts. ]Most of the fishermen had already retired 
from the banks of the river, and a death-like stillness, rarely interrupted by an 
Ostiak boat rapidly shooting through the stream, reigned over its waters. 

Fortunately the weather was line, at least during the first days of the journey; 
and the green river-hanks, the birds singing in the trees, and the sunbeams 
glancing over the wide mirror of the Obi, somewhat enlivened the monotony 
of the scene. 

After having enjoyed at Narvni a remarhthhj mild Siberian winter, as no 
crows had been fro?:c)i death, and having increased his knowledge of the Os- 
tiak dialects, C'astrtai jiroceeiled in the following spring, hy Avay of Tomsk, to 
Krasnojarsk, on the Jenissci, where lie arrived in April, 1840, and was welcomed 
in a most agreeable and unexpc'-ted manner. It will be ictnembored that dur- 
ing his stay at Tsheiiisk, in the tundra of the Sanioiedos, he found warm-hearted 
friends and protectors against the insane bigotry of the Kaskolniks in the Is- 
prawnik and his young and amiable wife. Of the latter it might truly be said 
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that slie was like a flower born to blush unseen in the desert. Remarkably elo- 
quent, she was no less talented in expressing lier thoughts by writing ; and yet 
she was only the daughter of a serf who had been exik'd to Krasnojarsk, and 
had spent a great part of a small property, ae(]uired by industry and economy, 
in the education of his gifted daughter. The Tsprawnik, a youiigPole of insin- 
uating manners, having gained her affections, she had accompanied him to Ish- 
enisk as liis wife. 

From what C^astreii liad told lua* three years since about his future plans, she 
knew, that he would ])robably arrive about this timo^at Krasnojarsk, and had 
written a letter, which reached its destination only a few hours before him. It 
was to her father, earnestly begging him to i)ay every attention to the homeless 
stranger. The feelings of Castreii may easily be imagined when the old man 
knoc^ked at his door, and brought him these friendly greetings from a distance 
of 6000 verst s.=^ 

But his stay at Krasnojarsk was not of long duration, for ho was impatient 
to proceed northward, for tlie purpose of becoming accjuainted with the tribes 
dwelling along the Jenissei, after having studied their brethern of the ( )bi. From 
Juno till the end of July, his literary pursuits d(‘lained him at Turuchansk, 
where, in the vicinity of the ^Vrctic. Circle, lu‘ had much to surfer from the heat 
and the mos<putoes. In the beginning of August the signs of a])})roaching 
winter ma<le their ap[)earanc(‘, the cold north wind sw(*pt away the lc‘aves from 
the trees, the fishernuai retired to the woods, and tin* ducks ami geese pr(‘]>ar(‘d 
to migrate to the south. And now Castren also took leave of Turuchansk — not 
however, like the birds, for a more sunny region, but to bury himself still deep- 
er ill the northern wilds of tiie Jenissei. Below Turuchansk the river bi‘gins to 
flow so languidly, that when the wind is contrary, the boat must be dragged 
along by dogs, and advances no more than from live? to ten versts during a 
whole day. Thus the traveller lias full time to notice* tin* willows on the left 
bank, and the lirs on tin? right; the i<*e-blocks, surviving memorials of the last 
winter, wliich the sjiring inundati<uis have left here and there on the banks of 
the vast stream; and the countless troops of wild birds that fly with loud 
clamor over his head. 

About ;36o versts below Turuchansk is situate<l Plai^hina, the fishing-station 
of a small tribe of Sainoiedes, among whom Castren tarried three weeks. lie 
had taken possession of the lust of the three huts of which the pla(*c (‘.onsisted, 
but (‘Ven this wouhl have been ])erfectly intolerable to any one but our zealous 
ethnologist. Into his stmly tlie daylight jienetrated so sparingly through a 
small hole in the w.all, that he was often obliged to writ<^ by the light of a resi- 
nous torch in the middle of the day. 

The flame flickering in the wiml, which blew through a thousand cr<‘vices, af- 
fected his eyes no less sever(*ly than tin; smoke, which at the same time render- 
ed respiration diflicult. Although the roof ha<l b(?en repaired, yet during every 
strong rain — and it rained almost perpetually — he was obliged to pack up liis 
papers, and to protect himself from the wet as if he had been in the oj)en air. 
From tins delightful re-^idence, Ca^itien, still j)ur.suing his study of the {Samoi- 
* I'hc verbt is about thiec-fifil* of a niilo. 
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edu dialects, proceeded down the river to Dudinka, and finally, in November, to 
Tolstoi Noss, whose pleasant climate may be judged of by the fact that it is sit- 
uated ill the latitude of 71°. This last voyage was performed in a “ balok,” or 
close sledge, covered with reindeer skins. The tediousness of being conveyed 
like a corpse in a dark and narrow box, induced him to exchange the “ balok ” 
for an open sledge ; but the freezing of his feet, of his fingers, and of part of his 
face, soon caused Iiim to repent of his temerity. As soon as this accident was 
discovered at tlie next station, Castren crept back again into his prison, and was 
heartily glad when, after a nine days’ confinement, he at length arrived at Tolstoi 
Noss, which he found to consist of four wretched huts. Here again he spent 
several weeks studying by torchlight, for the sun had made liis last appearance 
in November, ami the day was reduced to a faint glimmering at noon. In Jan- 
uary we find him on his naurn-voyage toTuruchansk, a place which, tliough not 
very charming in itself, api)earc<l delightful to Castren after a six months’ resi- 
dence in tlu^ tundras beyond the Arctic Circle. 

Turucliansk can boast at l(‘ast of seeing some daylight at all seasons of the 
year, and this may be enjoyed even within-doors, for Turucliansk possesses no 
less than four houses with glass windows. Longing to reach this comparative- 
ly sunny place, Caslivii, against his usual custom, resolved to travel day and 
night without stopping, but his impatience W(*ll-nigh j>roved fatal to him. Ills 
Samo ede guide had not janceived in the dark that the waters of the Jenissei, 
over wliich tiiev weiu? travelling, had oozed through fissures iu the ice, and in- 
undated the surface of the river far and wide. Thus he drove into the water, 
which of course was rajiidly wngealing; the reindeer were unable to drag the 
sledge back again upon the laud, and Castren stuck fast on the river, with the 
agreeabh* prospect of being frozen to death. From this imminent danger he 
was rescued by a womhu fid circumstance. Letters liaving arrived from the 
Im])erial Academy of St. I’etersburg, a courier had been dispatched from Turu- 
chansk to convey tlieni to Castren. This courier fortunately readied him while 
he was in this perilous situation, helped him on land, and conducted him to a 
Samoiedc hut, where he was able to warm his stiffened limbs. 

After such a journey, we can not wonder that, on arriving at Turuchansk, 
he w^as so tormented with riieumalism and toothache as to be obliged to rest 
there several days. With sore joints and an aching body, he slowly proceeded 
to Jeniseisk, where he arrived on April Iv^lT, in a wretched state of health, 
w hich how’ever h:ul not, interrupted Ins Ostiak studies oil the w ay. 1 rapidly 
glance over Ids siibseipient travels, as they are but a repetition of the same 
privations and the same hardships, all cheerfully sustained for the love of knowl- 
edge. Having souiowdiat recruited his strength at Jenisoisk, he crossed the 
Hajari Mountains to visit some Samo'iedes beyond the Russian frontier — a jour- 
ney which, besides the usual fat igues, involved the additional risk of being ar- 
rested as a spy by the Chinese authorities ; and the year after he visited Trans- 
baikalia, to make inquiries among the Buriat priests about the ancient liistory 
of Siberia. 

Having tlius accomplished bis task, and thorouglily investigated the wild na- 
tions of the Finnish race from the coniines of the Arctic Hea to the Altai — a task 

12 
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which cost Kim his liealth, and the best part of his energies — he longed t( 
breathe the air of his native country. But neither the pleasures of home, no: 
a professorship at the University of Helsingfors, richly earned by almost super 
Human exertions, were able to arrest the germs of disease, which journeys sued 
as these could scarcely fail to plant even in his originally robust constitution 
After lingering some years, he died in 1855, universally lamented by his couri 
trymen, who justly mourned his earlv deatli as a national loss. 
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A >vMuitni: i'uii>T. 


( IIAPTKU XIV. 

Tin: SAMOU'.DKS. 

Thoir Harliarism.— Xiini. or.lilib<‘runl.arr.>‘. Shatnaiii'-'n.— 'N.imo o<l»* MoU.— SjiuliM.— llabc.— The Ta- 
(n.lsios,‘TSpirim.-H..- ra.hlH v ,.r >or.- n-r^. 1 1» ir - Tluir lin ucatu.n^. -lluir coioann^' 

Tru-ks.^lN‘v..ui<.. iai<l (u (h- D.-M - \ Sa:n..;.a.. Oath. ~ X^inrano* <.f th.^ 1 hoiT 

l)r(.s.._-A SinMM.h* lW‘llr. -th.ir.ut r tTilu* S.inu.ua.-.-- lluir di .rcu^tn^' Nuuil» rs.-^Tradiliun^ of 

aucu III iliUK'S. 

Siimo'UMh s tli<' ni iu'Ii'">rs of (lii‘ I.aiilainli i N nro still fartlicr removed 
1 from <'i\ ili/i‘il soeiety, ;in<l iiliinodl in e\ an dcei'i'f liarliarism. The wildest 
tundras an.l woods „f Northern Uusna and Western Siberia are the home of 
the Samoiede. With his n indeer herds he wanders over the naked wastes, 
from tin* (‘astern e((ast td tin* \\ hit.* S.‘a to th.* banks of th.* t hatantrn.oi hunts 
in the l»oundIess forests b.-tw.-eii the ( )bi aiel the .leiiiss. i. llis intercourse with 
the 1,’nssians is eonfm.'.I to his annual visit at the fairs of sneh miserable settle- 
ments as ()bd..rsk and I’nstosersk. where, far from imiuovino by tluir eomi-a- 
ny,he but too often bet'onies the lua y ol llwir avarice, and leains to kn.'w them 
merely as cheats and o|>|ir(‘ssovs. I’rotestant missionaiies ha\. loiy., .in 
hronoht instruction to the l.a|>laniler’s hut. but the majority of tin l.ss ‘ 
tiale Samoicles still .adhere to the ixross sn|ierstitions of their fathers. ie> 
helieve in a Supreme Heine- Xum. or .lilib.-ambaert j.— who r.'sides m the air, 
:uid,like the .Tupiter of old, sends down thunder and liehtmue, r.ain .md snow , 
a'xl as a proof that somethii.e of a po..tie fam-y is to be bmiid even amonir the 
tiiost, savtiee nations, lliey call the .ainbow “ the hem of his !..iiment. * 

deity, fiowever, i.s too far reiuove.l from them to leave tJiem anv u‘po <> 
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ing his favor, they never think of offering liiin either prjiyer or sacrifice. But, 
besulos Nutn, there arc a great many inferior spirits, or idols, who directly in* 
terfere in human concerns — capricious beings, who allow themselves to be in- 
fluenced by offerings, or yield to magical incantations ; and to these, thercfoi'e, 
the Samoiede has recourse when he feels the necessity of invoking the aid or 
averting the wrath of a higher Power. 

The chief of all Sarnoiede idols is in the island of ^yaygatz— a cold and mel- 
ancholy Delos — where it was already found by old Barentz. Tliis idol is a mere 
block of stone, with its head tapering to a point. It has thus been fashioned, 
not by a mortal artist, hut by a ]>Iay of nature. Alter this original the Saino* 
iedes have formed many id(^Is of stone or wood f)f Vearious sizes, wliii^h they call 
“ Sjadad,” from their possessing a human physiognomy These idols tlnw 

dress in reindeer skins, and oiaiarneiit them with all sorts of colored rags. But 
a resemblance to the liuman form is not the necessary attribute of a SamouMln 
idol; aiiv irregularly-shaped stone or tree may be thus distinguished. If the 
object is small, t))o savage cai ries it every wlicre about witli )iim, cartdiilly wrap- 
ped up; if too eumlxM’somo to be trans|)ort(‘d, it is rcsta-ved as a kiml of nation- 
al deity. As with llio Ostiaks, ea(‘h Samon'de tribe has in its train a p(‘cnliar 
sledge — ?ho Ilaliengan — in whl“h tlic housi‘hold idols (or Hahc) art* ]>laccd. 
One of these Penates protec'ts the reitnlet’r, another watches o\ t'r the licalth of 
liis worshi})pors, a third is the guardian <»f tlu'ir connubial happiness, a fourth 
takes care to till their nets with Whenever his services wyo rtapiired, tin* 

TIahe is taken from his rt'positorv, ami t'roett'd in the t(‘nt or f)ii the pastni'e- 
grouml, ill the wood or on the river's bank. His month is then snu’ared with 
t>il or lilotnl, and a dish witli tisli or ih*")! is vrt beforo him, in the full (*\peeta* 
tion that Ills good otlices will amj>ly rejtay the savory re)>ast. When his ai«l 
is no longer necessary, he is |)nt aside without any fiii t her ceremony, ami as lit- 
tle nolieed as tlie M donn.a of the Neaj)«»ritan tisheianan after the str>rm Ims 
ceased. 

Tlie TIahe, or idols, an* \ tv convenient oiy*ets of n'veia'fiee to the Samoiede, 
as he can consult tiiem, or a^'k their as^isi.-nn-o, without beinir initiated in tin* 
secrets of inaLcic; while* the TadehtniMH, or invisible spii its, u hi<di <*verywhen* 
hover about in the air, and are more iiielim d to injure than to benefit man, can 
only be invoked ],y a Tadibe, or sorcerer, win*, like the (’um.'can Sibyl, works 
himself into a stale of ecstatic frenzy. When his services are re<]uire(l, the 
first care of the Tadibe is to ii,x( < himself with his magical maritU* — a kiml of 
shirt made of reindeer leather, ami luanrm d with red cloth. The seams are 
covered in a similar m aimer, and the shonMers are decorated with (*j)aulett(‘S of 
the same gaudy material. ])ieee (,f red elotli v(*ils the (*vcs ami face —for flic 
Tadibe reapilrcs no ( xternal organs of sight to pf‘netratc into the world of spirits 

and a plate of ])olish(Ml im*tal shine*; upon his breast. 

Thus accoutred, the ladihe sa-izes his magical drum, whose sounds sumnK>n 
the s])irits to his will. Its f<n*m is round, it has ]>ut one bolta)TT), made of radii* 
deer skin, and is more or less d-r ., rated with brass rings and other ornaments 

of its possessor. During the ceremony of 
T.eiiht* is generally assislasl hy a alisariple, more or Ichh initiated 
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in the magic art. They either sit down, or walk about in a circle. The chief 
sorcerer beats the drum, at first slowly, then with increasing violence, singing at 
the same time a few words to a mystic melody. The disciple immediately falls 
in, and both repeat the same monotonous chant. 

At huigth the spirits a]»pear, and the consultation is supposed to begin; the 
Tadibefrom time to time remaining silent, as if listening to their answers, and 
but gently beating his drum, while the assistant continues to sing. Finally, this 
mute conversation ceases, the song changcis into a wild howling, the drum is 
violently struck, the eye of the Tadibe glows with a strange lire*, foam issues 
from his lips — when suddenly the ujiroar ceases, ainl the oracular sentence is 
pronounced. The Tadihes .are consulted not only for the pnrjjose of recovering 
a strange reirifleer, or to preserve the her<l from :i contagious disorder, or to 
obtain sinajcss in lishing; the S.am«»iede, when .a prey to illness, seeks no other 
medic.al advice; and the ’sorcerta-'s <lnnn eitlier scares away the malevolcait 
.Spirits tli.at cause the malady, or summons (Uhers to the assistance of his patient. 

'flu* olliee of Ta(lih(‘ is generally hereditary, hut individuals gifted by nature 
with excitable nerves and an ardent imagination not seldom desire to ])e initia- 
te<l in these* supernatural comninnications. Xu one can teach the candidate. 
Ilis morliid fancy is worke(l upon by solitude, the contemplation of the gloomy 
as|K‘et of nature, long vigils, fasts, the use of narcotics and stimulants, until he 
]ieconu‘S persuadeMl that he too s(‘en the* apj^aritions wliicli he lias he.ard of 
from his l)<»ylinud. He is then reeeive'd as :i Tadihe with many ceremonies, 
which are lield in the silence (d the night, and iuveste<l with tlie magic drum. 
Tims tlie'fadihf partly heru \cs in the visions and fancies f)f his own overheated 
brain, liesides dealing uith the invisible world, he lines not neglect the usual 
arts of ail e\j»i*rt eonjumr, and kimws by this means to ini'rea<e his intiuence 
over his simple-min<h‘<l counlrynun. One of his <N»mmoii(“^t tricks is similar to 
that which has ]»ecn practi‘'C<l with so mneli succc''S i>y the Ihotlu-rs Daven- 
}>ort. He sits down, \n ith his hands and feet hound, on a reindeer skin stretched 
out upon the lloor, and, t he liuht bring rriieo a-.i, hoglns to summon ilie minis- 
tering spirits to liis aid. Stiangi* um-urthly in)isrs now begin to be lieard — 
bears gn»wl, snakes biss, sipiii rcN rustic about llu* hut. At length the tumult 
ceases, tlie audience anxiously auails tlie end of the speetaele. when suddenly 
tile Tadihe, freed from liis bonds, stcj»s mlo tlie liut — no one ih.>ubting that the 
spirits have set him free. 

As barbarous as the poor wretches who snlmiit to his guidance, the Tadihe 
is inea[)ablo of improxing llieir moral condition, and lias no wish to do so. 
Fiulcr v.arioiis names -Seh.imans among the 'rungusi, Angekoks among tlie 
Ks([uim:iux, medieine-inen among the (.'rees ainl ( lu jn-w vans. etc. - we find sim- 
ilar magicians or impostors assuming a sj«iritnal dictatorship oxer all the Arc- 
tic n.ations of the Old ami the Xexv WorM, xvlierever their .authority has not 
been broken by (.'hristianity or Hnddhism ; ami this dreary laith still e.vtemhs 
its infhienee oviT at least half a million of souls, from tlie bile JSea to the ex- 
tremity of Asia, ami from the Faeilic to Hmlsoirs Ikay. 

Take llie Ostiaks ami other Siberian tribes, the S:iimue<les honor (lie fneinory 
of the (lead !»y saorilices ami other ceremonies, d'iiey believe that their de- 
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ceased friends have still the same wants, and pursue the same occupations, as 
when in the land of the living ; and thus they place in or about their graves a 
sledge, a spear, a cooking-pot, a knife, an axe, etc., to assist them in procuring 
and preparing their food. At the funeral, an<l for several years afterwards, the 
relations sacrifice reindeer over the grave. When a jjcison of note, a prince, a 
Starschina, the ])roprietor of numerous herils of reindeer, dies (for even among 
the miserable Sanioiedes we find the social distinctions of lich and poor), the 
nearest relations make an imago, which is placed in the tent of the deceased, 
and enjovs the respect ])aid to liini during his lifetime. At e^el]y meal the im- 
age is jdaced in his former seat, and every evening it is undressed and laid 
down in his bed. During three years the image is thus honored, and tlien 
buried ; for by this time the body is supposed to be <lecayed, and to have lost 
all sensation of tlie past. The souls of the Tadibes, and of tliose who have died 
a violent death, alone enjoy the privilege of immortality, and after their terres- 
trial life ho^’er about iii tiu* air as unsubstantial spirits. 

Yet in s])ito of this ])rivih*ge, and of the savory morst‘ls that fall to their 
share at every sacrificial fi'ast, or of tin* presents received hn* their serviei's, the 
Tadibes are very indiajij*}' beings. Tin* ecstatic condition into which they so 
fre(|uentlv work thems(‘lves sliatt^a's their n(‘rv('s nnd <l!n'kens their mijid. ^VbI(l 
looks, bloodshot eyes, an uncertain gait, and a shy manner, are among the ef- 
fects of this ])eriodieal exeitenuMit. 

Like the Ostiaks, tlu* Sanioie(h‘s consid<*r the taking of an oath as an action 
of the liighest religions imp(n-lane(‘. When a erimt' lias biaai secretly commit- 
ted against a Samoiede, he lias flu* right to <lemand ;m oath from the snsj)(‘et(*<l 


person. 

If no wooden or stone llalu* is at Iiand. he manufactures om* of (»arth or 
snow, leads Ids opponent to the imagt*, sacriliees a d«>g. bi'eaks the iimige, and 
then addresses him witli the fo]l<)wing words : - “If llnm hast eonnnitteil this 
crime, then must tlion p(‘ri>h like this dog.” 'Tie* ill cun^ripienees of perjury 
are so much dreaded by the Samoides— who. tliioigh llu y liave but very faint 
ideas of a future stat(‘, fhnily bdievi? that c-rime will be puni.vhed in this life, 
murder with violent de:ith, or i’ol>bery by of la'indeer that tlu^ true 

\5riminal, when called uj)on to swear, hardly ever snbmit*< to the ceremony, hut 
rather at once eoiib'sses Ijjs guilt and pays the penallv. 

The most effectual security lor an <»alh is that it slieidd be solemni/aMl ov('r 


the snout of a bear — an animal wlii.’h is highly revert*d by all the Siberian tribes, 
from the Kamciiatkans to the Sa''U'M*rii‘<^ as well as bv tin* La]»Iande?*s. Like 
the Lapland(‘rs, th(*y believe that the bear <*oneeals under bis .sliaggv eo.at a hu- 
man shape with more than hinnan wi>d‘»m, and sp<*ak (»f him in terms of the 
highest reverence. Like the Lapps also, when oeeasioii ofTcrs, thev will <Iriv(* 
an arrow or n bullet through his skin; but they preface flu* attack with so 
m.iny comj)lini(mts that they feel sure of disarming his ang(*r. 

The a])pearance of lijc Samon-des i.s as wild as the eoiintry which they in- 
habit. Tf,e (hvarfisli stature of ti.o 0 »liak,or the I/ipi., tlih-k lips, small c.Yf^ 
a low fore),.., 1.1. a tu'oa.l noso so miu'h flattciicl that thi' oml is noarly upon a 
\cl V i . t It 1 i(; of *!k! uj)p(‘r jaw (which is stroiio ^nil irrcatly clovatc<l). 
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ravcii-black shaggy hair, a thin beard, and a yellow-brown complexion, arc their 
characteristic features, and in general they do nothing to improve a form which 
has but little natural beauty to boast of. The Samolede is satished if his heavy 
reindeer dress affords him j)rotection against the cold and rain, and cares little 
if it be dirty or ill-cut; some dandies, however, wear furs trimmed with cloth 
of a gaudy color. The women, as long as tliey are unmarried, take some pains 
with their ))ersons; and when a Samoiede girl, with her small and lively black 
eyes, appears in lier reindeer jacket tightly fitting round the waist, and trim- 
med with <log-skin, in her scarlet moccasins, and her long black tresses orna- 
mented with piectvs of brass or tin, the may well tempt some rich admirer to 
offer a whole herd of r(‘indeer for her hand. For among the Samoiedes no 
fath(*r ever thiid<s of b(‘stowing a portion on liis daughter: on the contrary, he 
expects from the bridegroom an eipiivalcnt f(*r tlie services which he is about 
to lose by her marriage. Tin* cons(‘(pience of this d(*grading custom is that the 
husband tn'ats his consort like a slave, or as an inferior being. A Samoicde, 
who had murdere^l liis wife, was <piite s»irj)ris(*d at being summoned before a 
court of Justice for what lit* considered a trilling offense ; “he liad honestly 
paid for her/' he sai<l, “ an<l could surely <lo wh:u he liked with his own.” 

The sefises and faculties of tlu* Samoiedes correspond to their i^o<le of life 
as nomads and hunters. Tliey havi* .a ])ien‘ing eye, delicate hearing, and a 
steady harnl : tin y sho(»l an arrow uith great a<‘curacv, and are swift runners. 
On th(‘ other hand, they li:iv(‘ a gross taste, generally eonsuming their fish or 
their remd(‘er flesli raw : and tlu-ir smell is so weak that they appear <juil(* in- 
sensibk' to the j>utref}ing odors ari^'inir from the sera]>ings of skins, stinkiiig 
tish, and <*t}ier offal which i> allowed to aceumulate in and about tlieir liut.s. 

TIh‘ Samotede is goo,l-naturrd, imlam hoiy, and ])]ilegmalic. He has, in- 
deed, but indistinet notion^ of riuht an<l wrong, of good and evil: but he j>os- 
sesse^ a gi;it('ful heart, and i'' re.ady to divide Ids la''t morsel with his friciul. 
Orm-ity, revenue, the darker ej-imes that pollnti- s > many of the savage tribes 
of tlu‘ tropical /j>iu\ are foreimi to his eharaeier. ('onslantly at war with a 
<lreadful elimate, a pfey to i'_::ioran<a‘ and jM»\« rty, he regards most of tlie 
things iif this lifr with snj'renu* indirfeienee. .V good meal is <d course a 
inattta* of importaiwe in his eyes; but t\< u t]u‘ want of a imad he will bear 
with stoical apathy, nn lum it can only be gained by exertion, for ho sets a still 
higher value on rej>ose and sleep. 

A common trait in the i h.aracter of :ill Satn<ue<les is tlie gdoomy view which 
tluw take of life and its concerns; their internal woild is ;is cheerless as tliat 
which surrounds them. True nun of ice and ^now, tlu'V nTnupd^h, without a 
murmur, a life which lliev can hardly lovi‘, as it imposes upon them many 
privations, and affords them but few pK'asun's in ngtirn. 

Tlu y are suspieious, like all opprc'^sed nations that have much to suffer from 
their more eraftv or energetic neighbors. Obstinati'ly attached to their old 
customs, tltey are oppos(*d to all iniu>vations ; and they liave been so oflvn dc'- 
coivtsl by the Ktlssians, th.at they m;iy well be pardoiud if they look with a 
niistrustfnl eye upon all benefits eoming from that source. 

The wealtli of the SanuA’edob consists in the possossionof herds of reindeer, 
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and P. von Kvuscnstern, in 1845, calculated the number owned by the Samo 
iedes of the Lower Petschora, near Pustosersk, at 40,000 head — a much small 
er number tlian what they formerly had, owing to a succession of misfortunes 
The Russian settlers along that immense stream and its tributaries graduallj 
obtain possession of their best pasture-grounds, and force them to recede withir 
narrower and narrower limits. Thus many have been reduced to the wretch- 
ed condition of the Arctic tisherman, or have been compelled to exchange tluai 
ancient independence for a life of submission to the will of an imperious master. 

The entire number of the European and Asiatic Sainoiedes is estimated at 
no more than about 10,000, and this number, small as it is wlien compared t(j 
the vast territory over which they roam, is still decreasing from year to year. 
Before their subjugalion by the Russians, the Samoiedes were frc<piently at war 
with their neighbors, the Ostiaks, the Woguls, and the Tartars, and the rude 
j)oems which celebrate the deeds of the heroes of old are still sung in the tents 
of their peaceful descendants. The winstrviy or tranfutdour — if I may be al- 
lowed to use these names while speaking of the rudest of mankind — is seated 
in the centre of the hut, while the audience squat around. His gesticulations 
endeavor to express his sympathy witli his hero. Ilis body trembles, liis voice 
quivers, and during the more pathetic parts of his story, tears start to his eyes, 
and he covers his face with his left hand, while the right, holding an arrow, di- 
rects its point to the ground. The audience generally keep silcne(‘, ])ut their 
groans accompany the hero's <loath ; or when he so.ars upon an e.agh' to llie 
clouds, and thus escapes the malice of his enemies, they express their delight 
by a triumphant shout. 
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HAMvS or THE IHTY.SCH. 


( IIAPTKli XV. 
rill-: oKi’iAKs. 

Whit Is (ho Ol«i?- -Itiufid itions. — All ik mmihiut Y«Mirt.— I’ovorty of tho Ostiak Fishermen. — A 
winter Vcurl.— At ta< Inm i.t i.f tin- Osiiak" t<> am it nt An i )''tiak I’rinco. — Archery. 

— A j)ponruiJ<*e ainl (har.wtir ot’lin* iKtiak>. — i he lair ef t hulirk. 

"ITTHA^r is tlu‘ — ‘‘Ono of (1 h* iiio>t Tiu*laiK*lioly rivers on earth/’ say 

^ ~ the few Kuropean travelK-rs who liavo e\er seen it n»ll its turhhl waters 
throuich tlie wihlertu ss;^ “ its nionotoiious hanks a <lrt*ary sueeession of swamps 
ami dismal pitie-foresls, ami Itardly a liviiiL:: erealure to he seen, hut cranes, 
wild ducks, ami Lrei'S!'.’" If you a<ldress the same tpu stion to one of the few 
Uussians who have settk'd on its hanks, he answers, witli a devout mien, “ Ohi 
is our motliiM* hut if you ask tin* Ostiak, lie htirsts fortli, in a laconic hut en- 
eriretic phrase*, “ Ohi is tlie ood whom we honor above all our other oods.'’ 

Ti> him the Ohi is a source of life. With its sahuon and st uru:t*on he pays 
his taxes and elehts, and huys his few luvuries; while the fishes of inferior 
ejuality wITurh o(‘t entanirleil in his net he kee]>s for his own consumption and 
thatof his faithful doir, e'atinij them mostly raw, so that the perch not seldom 
feels his teeth as soon as it is ])ullo<l out of the water. In springs whfti the 
Obi and its tributaries burst their bonds of ice, and the floods sweep over the 
plains, the Ostiak is freipiently driven into the woods, where he finds but little 
to appease his hun^jCer; at length, however, th8 waters subside, the flat banks 
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of the river appear above their surface, and the savage erects his summer hut 
close to its stream. This hovel has generally a quadrangular form, low walls, 
and a high pointed roof, made of willow-branches covered with largo i)ieccs of 
bark. These, having first been softened by boiling, are sewn together, so as to 
form large mats or carpets, easily rolled uj) and transported. Tlie hearth, a 
mere hole inclosed by a few stones, is in the centre, and the smoke escapes 
through an aperture at the toj). Close to the hut there is also, generally, a 
small store-house erectcici on high polos, as in La})Iainl ; for the provisions must 
be secured against tlie attacks of tiie glutton, the wolf, or the owner’s dogs. 

Although the Obi and its tributaries— the Irtyscb, the Wach, the Wasju- 
gan— abundantly })rovu]o for tlie wants of the Osti.aks, yet those who are ex- 
clusively fishermen vegetate in a state of the greatest poverty, in indolence, 
drunkenness, and vice. The wily liussian settlers have got tliem completely 
in their ] ower, by advancing them gootls on credit, and thus s(‘ciiring the prod- 
uce of their fisheries from year to year. During the wlioh* summer Russian 
speculators from Obdorsk, Tleresow, and Tobolsk sail about on the Obi, to re- 
ceive from their Ostiak dehtors the salmon and sturgeon which they have 
cauglit, or to fish on their own aceoimt, \\hich, as liaviiig bettiu* m ts and more 
assistance, they do with much greater success than the poor savages. 

The Russian (Tovernmeiit lia : indeed, confirnn‘d the Ostiaks in tlie posses- 
sion of almost all the land and water in the terriloi ii*s of tiu' Lower Obi and 
Irtysch, but the Russian traders find means to nionopoliz(‘ the lu^sf j^art of the 
fisheries; for ignorance and stn|>idity, in spite of all laws in their favor, are 
nowhere a match for incrcanfile cunning. 

At the beginning of winter the Ostiaks retire* into tin* woods, whore thev 
find at least some prot(‘eti<»n against the* .\retie bla'-t", and an* busy Ininting 
tlie sable or tlie sqnirn*!; but as fishing afford^ them at all titnes tlu ir eldef 
food, they take car<? to e>tahll>h their winter lmls (»n some eminenec^ aboso the 
reacli of the spring inmiflatioijs, near ."ome small river, whi<*h, tln-ongh holes 
made in the ice, aff. i d> tlieir nets and anglei s a jn-ce ai lons siipplv. I’heir 
winter Vf)urt is sonu'wliat more solidly eon'- ineied than tluir sununer resi- 
dence, as it is not reinoveil e very year. It i,> low and small, and its walls are' 
plastered Avitli clay. Light is admitted ihrongh a ]>ie <*e* i»f ice imerteal in the 
wall or oTi the root. In the better soj t (,t hnt^, the* ‘-pace along euu* or sa*V(*ral 
of tlie walls is Imifg with mats nnnh* eif sedg(*s, arnl here the faniilv sits or 
sleeps. Sometime'S a small anti-e-hambe-r se-rve-s to hang up the eloflus, or is 
used ns a repository for liouf e hol i n <*nsils. I>e*side's t}if*sr who live* s(»le ly upon 
fishes and birels of jeassage, then; ar«* eUher ()sliaks who pos<(‘ss ri*ind<‘ei* he*rds, 
and\vander in summer ^o the bonle*r e)f the R.)Iar sea, whe re thew also cate h 
seals and fish. \\ hen winter appre^ae-lu'^i, they slowly return te> the woods, 
bin ally, in the more southerly <li‘'triet'‘j, then* are sonu; (fstiaks who, having 
entirely adopted the Russian mode of life, cultivate! the soil, keep cattle, or earn 
their livelihood as carrie -s. 

In general, however, the Ostiak, like the Sainoj’ede, obstinately withstands 
nil innovations, and remains true to the cu.stoms of his forefatherH. lie has 
been so often by the liussians that he i** loth to receive the gifts of 
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civilization from their hands. lie fears that if his children learn to read and 
write, they will no longer be satisfied to live like their parents, and that the 
school will deprive him of the support of his age. He is no less obstinately at- 
tached to the religion of his fathers, whh^h in all essential points is identical 
with that of the Samoiedes. In some of the southern districts, along the Ir- 
tysch, at Surgut, he has indeed been baptized, and liangs up the image of a 
saint in his hut, as his Hussian ]>ope or priest has instructed him to <lo ; but 
Ids Christiaidty extends no farther. Along the tributaries of the Obi, and be- 
low Obdorsk, he is still plunged in Schanianism. 

Like the Hamoiedes, the Ostiaks, whose entire number amounts to about 
25,000, are subdivide<l into tribes, reminding one of the Highland clans. Each 
tribe consists of a number of fandlies, of a common descent, and sometimes 
comprising many Intndred indivi«luals, who, however distantly related, con- 
sider it a duty to assist each other in distress. The fortunate fisherman di- 
vi<les the spoils of tin* <lay with his less fortunate clansman, who hanlly thanks 
1dm for a gift which he considers as his due. In cases of dispute the Star- 
schina, or el<h*r, ac‘ts as a judge; if, however, the parties are not satistied with 
his verdi(d, they appeal to the liiLrher authority <»f the here<litary chieftain or 
prince- - a tith* wliicli lias been conft‘rred by the Kmpre>s Catherine H. on the 
Ostiak magnatt-s, who, from time immemorial, liave been c«»n<i<lered as the 
heads of their lrili("i. 1'ln‘<(‘ princes aia*. of course, subordinate to the Hussian 
officials, and boninl to appear, with the Starscliinas, at the fairs of Heresow or 
Oiidorsk, as they are answi rabU- bu* the <piaiitily and (juality of the various 
sorts of furs which the Ostiaks arc nldigcil to jiay as a triliute to (rovernment. 
Their dignity is hcriMlitary, and, in di fault <d male dcscc'ndants. passes to the 
nearest male relation. It mn^f, however, not he supposed that these ]n-incos 
are disl ingnislu-cl imm the other Ostiaks by their riches or a move spleinlid 
appearance ; f<»r their mode (»f lib* differs in no way frcnii tliat of their inferiors 
in rank, and, like them, they aia* obliged to li>h or to bunt for their daily sub- 
sistisice. 

On entering the Imt of mie <d tliest' tlignitarics, (ki^treii found him in a 
raggi-d jacket, while the prince^^ had m* oticr robe t)f state but a shirt. The 
prince, having liberally belju d hini'.i-lt from tlie bramly-bottle wbii*b the trav- 
eller offered him, bt eann* M vy communicative*, and complained ot the suttis'- 
ings ami cares of the past w intor. He ha<l e\e-rtcd himself to tlu* utmost, but 
witlnuit sui’cess. I'ar ir<»m gi'/mg Nvay to imloKaico in his turbhut.lu* had In on 
out hunting in tin* forest, after ilu' lir^t sm>w-fall, but rarely pitching his bark- 
tent, and fre-cjm-utly sleeping in the open air. Yet, in spite of all his e\ei*tions, 
he had often not Ixt'ii able to shoot a single ])tarndg:ni. His ston s of nn'al 
and fro/.4*n iislu's were s<»on e\bansled. and sometimes tlio princely family bad 
been reduced to oat tin* tlesli of wolves. 

The Ostiaks are (*\eellent archers, and, like all the other hunting tribes of 
•"^iheria, use variously const rurto<l arn>ws bn* the ilifTerent objects of theii^j|.'haso. 
^^maller shafts, with a km>h of wood at the end, are ilcstined for the squirrels 
and otln*r small animals whoso fur it is desirable m^t to injure; while largo ar- 
^'ows, with strong triangular ir >n point'*, bring dv>wn the well, the hoar, and 
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sometimes the fugitive exile. For, to prevent the escape of criminals sentenced 
to banishment iii Siberia, the Russian Government allows the Ostiaks to shoot 
any unknown person, not belongingto their race, whom they may meet witli on 
their territory. Although well aware of this danger, several exiles have at- 
tempted to escape to Archangel along the border of the Arctic sea ; but they 
either died of liunger, or were devoured by wild beasts, or shot by the ONtiaks. 
There is but one instance known of an exile who, after spending a whole year 
on the journey, at length reached the abodes of civilizeil man, and lie was par- 
doned in consideration of the dreadful suflerings lie had undergone. 

The Ostiaks are generally of a small stature, and most of them are <lark-com- 
plexioned, with raven-black hair like the t^amoiedt's j sonu* of them, h()wi‘V(*r, 
have a fairer skin and light-colored liair. They have neither the obli<pi(‘ eyes 
nor the broad projecting chcek-honcs of (he .Mongols and Tniigns, but bear a 
greater resemblance to the Finnish, Samoiedc*, and Tni kish cast of coimtenarna*. 
They are a good-natured, indolent, honest raia* ; and though they are extremely 
dirty, yet their smoky lints are not more lilthy than those of the Xm wegian oi- 
Icelandic fisherman. ^Vs among the Saino‘u‘des, the women are in a vei'v de- 
graded condition, the father alwav'^ giving liis <lan'_rh(er in marriagi' to th,. 
highest bidder. Tlie prii e is xcry dillei’eiit, and I'ises (»r falls aeeoialing to the 
circnmstaiiees of the parent; for while the rich man asks lifty reimh-er for his 
child, the poor fisherman is glad to part with his dangliter for a few sguina'l* 
skins and dried sturgeon. 

IJefore taking leave of the Ostiaks, we will still tarry a moment at tin* small 
town of Obdorsk, which may he con^idcrlMl as the capital of tin ii* eonntrv, and 
entirely owes its existence to tlie trade carrii‘d on heiuaa n them and tin* Kus- 
sians. Formerly the merchants from Deresow and Tohol>k used nu‘relv to \isit 
the spot, hilt tlie difticiilties of the journey soon eomjK'lliMl tlunn to establlsli 
permanent dwellings in that dreary region. A eei tain nninher of exiles s(‘rves 
to increase the scanty tiopnlation, wliicfi consists of astrangi- ine.ilfv of various 
nations, among whom Castren found a (’almnck, a Kirghis, atid a Polish cook. 
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who bitterly complained that ho had but few opportunities of showing his skill 
in a town where people lived d la Ostiak. In fact, most of the Russian in- 
habitants of tlie place have in so far adopted the Ostiak mode of life, as to 
deem the cooking of tlieir victuals superfluous. When Castren, on his arrival 
lit Obdorsk, paid a visit to a Tobolsk merchant, who had been for some time 
settled in the ))lace, he found the whole family lying on the floor, regaling on 
raw fisfi, and tlie most civilized ])erson he met with told him that he had tasted 
neither boiled nor roast Ih.sli or fish for half a year. Yet fine shawls and 
dress(‘s, and now no doubt the crinoline and the eliignon,are fouml amidst all 
this barbarism. Kditiees with the least jiretensions to arehiteetural beauty it 
would of cours(i be vain to lof»k lor in ()b«lor.sk. The houses of the better sort 
of Russian settlers aia* two*Htorie<l, or consisting of a grouml-tloor and garrets; 
but as they an; built of wjxxI, and are by im means wind-tight, the half-fain* 
islu'd Ostiaks, who have setth d in the town, are [)roba]>ly more eomfurtably 
housed in t]i(*ir low tnrf-lmts llum tin* pro>pen)ns Russian inhahilants of 
tlie plae(‘. d’In; lattm* makt‘ it th<‘ir eliief oeeupalion to cheat the Ostiaks in 
every ])I)ssil)h^ way; some of them, howeviu*, add to this jiroiitahle, if not 
praiseworthy oeeupati»)ii, tin* ke<‘ping of reindeer heials, or even of cows and 
sheej*. 

The fair lasts fiom the bcginniie/ of winter to February, and during this 
time tin* (Istiaks who a^snnhh* at (tlnjorsk pitc'h their oark-tt-nts about the 
town. AVith tluir arii\al a iicw lib* iM'jfins to stir in the wretched place, 
(iroups of the wild soiiN and dauui«ters of tlu‘ tundra. eh*lhed in heavy skins, 
make their appearance, and "troll slowly ihr«)ULrh tlie sln'ets. a<lmiring the high 
wooden hou"e", whi«*h to them seem pala<-es. Hut nothing is to be s<‘en of the 
animation ami a<*tivity which usually charai-tcri/.c a fair. C’om-ealing some cost- 
ly fur und»‘r his wide "kin mantle, the "avage pays his I'aiitious visit to the trad- 
er, and makes his bargain amid"l coj.ious libations of brandy. He is well aw'are 
that tliis underhan«l wa\ of d<*aliiig i" dctrinu iital to hi" inirrests ; that his tim- 
oi'ous dispositi.Mi "liriiiks iVoni jmMic sah s, and fiaspnaitly he i" not even in the 
situation to protit I'V c.»mprtitiou ; for among the tlnuisands that tlock to the 
fair, there are but very few who ilo not o\vc to the traders of ()hih>rsk imndi 
molt' than they j)o>si'ss, or can i’v«t hopr to repay. Wi»e to the pt>or Ostiak 
w hose (“reditor should tiiid him dealing w ith sonu* otluT tradia* ! — for the seizure 
of all liis mov.able juopm ty, of his tout and houscht»ld utensils, wouhl be the 
least juinishment whieli the wreKdi turne«l adrift into the naked desert w'ouKl 
ha\(' to expei't. The fair is not opcni*d before (hoernmiart has rcivivcd the 
fur" wliieh ari’ due to it, or at h'ast a guarantee for the amount f’o>m tiu' mer- 
chants of tin* place. 'Plien tin' magazines of the tradi rs gradually till w ith furs 
— witli clothes of reimleer skin ready made, with feathers, rt'indta r tlesh, froz.on 
sturgeon, mammoth tusks, t‘le. For lliese goods the Ostiaks receive Hour, 
baked bread, tobacco, pots, kettles, knives, needles, brass buttons and rings, glass 
pearls, ami t>ther trifling articles. .\n open trade in spirits is not allowa'd: but 
brandy maybe sold as a inetlicine, ami thus many an (Isliak takes advantage of 
the fair for undergoing a cure tlie revcr.se of that which Is recommended by hy- 
dropathic doctors. 
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Towards the end of February, when the Ostiaks have retired into the woods 
— where they hunt or tend their reindeer herds until the opening oftlie lisliing- 
season recalls them to the Obi — the trader prepares for his journey to Irbit, 
where lie hopes to dispose of liis furs at an enormous profit, and Obdorsk is 
once more left until the following winter to its death-like solitude. 
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CHAITKll XVT. 

coNQri'.sT OF sinnuA r.v tiif nrssi \ns thkiu vovagfs of discovkry along 
T iiF OK Tin: folai: ska. 

Ivan tl»o T*Tril>l'‘ —Slrn-.r'Miofr. — Vrrinak, tin* IJoUIm v ar.>l ( 'oM.^!n*ror. — Hi-? F.xi'voditions to Siberia. -- 
Ibittb* «'f Toljol-k. V i riii;»k > Ocitli. — rnv'n'<'. «>f !li<' iFi^Niaij'; to O. hut'k. — iVsliiiew.— • 
( 'omliliiMi (if ih<’ Nilteii.aii N.iiIm h m)il -r iIh* Lu’'>i.iJi Yoke. -Vo\ a ;ivs of Oi^eoviTy in tlie IL'i^n of 
the l:m|^re^s Anna.-'-Pnmtxrliix ht'i h -w. < hari:<in aihl l>« in- I.ajil w . — \u Ar*.tio lleroiMC. 

— Schal.iurow. - 1 »i'ei >\ im ii > in (he .''■m »»f Ik iiiiu aiel in the r.u iiic < h e, in. — 1 he Laehow l>laiuls. — 
Ic.^Kil Ivory. — New Siheri.i. — Tlie \>«> (|en M«»nn;.»in'' The jm-I A^e.- of .'^ilKiia. 

TX tlu' ]»ci;irmitiLC t li Ofntnrv, tho nt>\v IniLTf Kiii|mv of 

was coiiliinMl to nf Ikt Kumpran jn»srssioiis, ami div’uloil into 

si'voral indi^iwmKaU jtrim-ipalilit s, tltr Nt'om' of disiuiinn ami almost }H‘r}>o(ual 
warfaro. Thus whou tlio country anus invaded, in l‘J:ii»,l)y t lie Tartar's, undm* 
llaaty Khan, a <j[ramlson l*am<uis (JciCTis Khan, it fell an (‘asy prey to its 

<'on<|Uen*rs. Tlu‘ miseries of a f‘»reimi \a»ke, a;j:ijjravated by intt stiiu' discord, 
lasted about ‘J50 years, until Ivan Wa^iljewilM'h T. Ix'camo tho 

deliverer of his country and laid the foundations of her future Lfreatness. Ibis 
able prin(‘e subdued, in 1 tVO, the frAVff a city until then so powertui 

tiH to have maintainiMl its imb'jxmdenee, both a^j^ainst the Kussian ijframl prniees 
‘And the Tartar khans; and,t(‘ii years later, he not only threw oil tlie yoke ot the 
Khans of Khipsaek, but destroyed tlieir empire, 'riu' eompiest ot (a)nstanti- 
nople by the Turks plaeeJ the*spiritual diailem of the ancient Ctesars liis 
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head, and caused him, as chief of the Greek orthodox Church, to exchange hU 
old title of Grand Prince for the more significant and imposing one of Czar. 

His grandson, Ivan Wasiljewitsch II., a cruel but energetic monaich, con- 
quered Kasan in 1552 , and thus completely and permanently overthrew the do- 
minion of the Tartars. Two years later he subdued Astraklian, and planted the 
Greek cross on the borders of the Caspian Sea, where until then only the Cres- 
cent had b^en seen. 

In spite of the inhuman cruelty that disgraced his character, and earned for 
him the name of Ivan sought, like his illustiioiis successoi,! eter the 

Great, to introduce ihe arts and siuences of Western Europe into his barbarous 
realm, and to improve theltussian manufactures by encouraging German artists 
and mechanics to settle in the -ountry. It was in his reign that (’hancellor dis- 
covered the passage iVom England to the White Sea, and Ivan gladly seized 
the opportunity thus afforded. Soon after this the j»oil of Archangel was built, 
and thus a new seat was opened to civilization at the northern extremity of 
Europe. 

After the conquest of Kasan, several Russians settled in that province ; among 
others, a merchant of tlio name of Strogonoff, who established some salt-works 
on the banks of the Kama, and opened a trade with tlie native s. Among these 
he noticed some strangers, and having heard that they i‘ame from a eoiinirv 
ruled by a Tartar Klmn, who resided in a capital ealh'd Si))ir, he sent se)me of 
his j)eoplo into their land. These* age-nts re*turne'd with tin* linest sable skins, 
which they hael purchased for a trifling sum ; aiul Strogonolf, not so e‘ovete)us 
as to wisli to k<*ep all die advantage of his eliscovery to liimse-If, irmne*diately in- 
formed the (Tovernin(*nt of the new tra<le- he had ojK'neMl. He* was ?‘ewir<l(‘el 
with the gift e>f e'onsiderable e-states at the* e*niif]ue‘iiee t)f the* Kama and Tsehin- 
sova, and his de*seendants, the (’ounts Strogemoff, are, as is well kne)wn, rcckoiu'd 
among the riclie*st e)f tlie Russian nobility. 

Soon after Ivan Sfot some troojis to Siberia, whose priiiea*, .I(‘diger, acknowl- 
edged his supremae*y, ami promised te) pay him an.aimual tribute* of a thousand 
sable skins. Rut this eejimeetion was ikU nf long rlur.ation, for a few years after 
Jeeliger was defeated by anot]ie*r d'artar prime*, iiame<l Kntelinm Khan; ami 
tints, after Russian iiiilueaiee; bad taken the fir^t ste*p to e stablish itse‘lf b(*yond the* 
Krai, it once more became doul>lfid wlie-llier Nortliern .Asia was to be* (diristian 
e>r Mediariiim'dan. d in.' question was soon aflei* deeide d bv a fugitive* robbe'i*. 

The coiKjUosts of Ivan on the; (’:i oiaii Se*a bad e*alh‘(l into life* a e*e)nsi<lerabh* 
trade with Rokliara and 1 Vrsia, wbieb, liowe*ve*r, was gn'ally elistiirbe*d by the* 
dejiredations of the.* I)en Co^saeks, who made it their ju'aetiee to pluiieler the 
caravans. Rut Ivan, not tlie man to be trifle**! with by a borele* of fi*eeboot(‘rs, 
immediately se it e>ut a bo<ly of troops against llu.* I)*m (’ossaeks, who, Tiot ven- 
turing toineet tlienqsemght tbe*irsafe‘ty in fiiglit. Attbeh(*ad of the fugitives, 
whejse number ame)unte.‘d to no less iban 0000 men, was Yermak Timodaj(‘fT, 
a man wlio, like Ce)rte*z or Idzarro, was <le'stin(*d to lav a ne*w empire at the feet 
of his masti?r. Rut while the tremps of the* (V.ar were fe)lIowing his track, Ver* 
mak was not y**^ tlrejnning of future e onepiests; his only aim was to escape the 
executioTic: ; an f i.,. com : lered himself extremely fortunate when, leaving his 
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pursuerH far beliiiul, he at length arrived on the estates of Strogonoff. Here he 
was well received — better, no doubt, than if he had come single-handed and de- 
fenseless; and StrogonofI' having made him acquainted with Siberian affairs, 
he at once resolved to try his fortunes on this new scene of action. As the tyr- 
anny of Kutchum Khan had rendered him oxlious to his subjects, he hoped it 
would be an easy task to overtlirow his power; the prospect of a rich booty of 
sable skins was also extremely attractive; and, fhially, there couM Jjc no doubt 
that the greatest dangers were in his rear, and that any choice was better than 
to fall into the hands of Ivan the Terrible. Strogonoff, on his part, had excel- 
lent reasons for encouraging the adventure. If it succeeded, a considerable 
part of the profits was likely to fall to his share; if not, he at least was rid of 
his unbi<lden gu(‘st. 

Tims Vermak, in the sunnnor of 157s, advanced with his Cossacks along the 
banks of the Tschinsova into Siberia. But, either from a want of knowledge 
of the country, or from not having taka ii the necessary jnveautions, he was 
overtaken by wintca* befoi*e he could make any progress ; ami when spring ap- 
peared, faniim* compcllrd him to return to his old (piarters, where, as may easi- 
ly be imagined, his reception was nom? of the most coialial. But, far from losing 
(H)urage from this iirst disaj»pointment, ^\*rmak waa lirmly resolved to perse- 
vere. He ha»l gained <‘\perienee — his self-confidenee was steeled by adversity; 
and wlien Slrogtaioff attempted to ladusc liim further assistance, he pf>int(*d to 
his C^)ssacks witli the air of a man who ha'> tlie means of enforcing obedience 
to his on legs. This time Yermak t^ok better iiuasures for insuring success; 
ho comj>eIled Strogonoff (o furnish him with an ;im]>](‘ supply of provisions and 
ammunition, ami in the dune of tin* following year we again find him, with 
his faithful Cossaeks^ (*n tin* march toSiberia. But such wauv tlu‘ iin]»eiUments 
which th(‘ pathless swam|»s and hua sts, iho severity of the eliinate, and the hos- 
tility of tln‘ nativi'S oppo-nl f<» his jirogr^ ss, that towards tlu? end of 15S0 his 
f()r(!i' (mnv reduceil to 1500 nu ii) ha«l n*a»*lie«l no tarther than (he banks of the 
Tara. The subsiMpient a<lvanet* of this little band was a i*onstant succession 
of iianlships and skirmishes, wldudi eausrd it t<> melt away like snow in the 
sunshim*; so that seareidy 5n«) remained whon.at the eontluema' of the 'Fobol 
and the Irtyseh, lliey at length reaclusl (lu‘ camp of Kutchum Khan, whose over- 
whelming numbers seeint'd (o mock their amlaeity. 

But Vermak felt ns litth‘ fear ;it sight of the innumerable tt nts of the Tar- 
tar host, as the Wolf when nuaUing a herd of shei‘p. llekmwv that bis Cossacks, 
arrmal with their matchh>cks, Inul long since disdained to evuint their omunics, 
ami, fully <letermiue<l to compu'r <u* to die, ho gave the order to attack. A 
(Treadful battle ensued, for tliougii the d'artars t>nly fought w ith tluur hows and 
arrows, yet tlu*y were no less brave than (heir ailversaries, and their vast siqie- 
riority of numbers made up for the inferior quality of (heir w*ea])ous. The 
struggle was long doubtbd — tlie Tartars repeating attack uj^on attack like the 
waves of a storm-tide, and the Cossacks receiving their assaults as firmly and 
immovably as rocks; until, finally, the hordes of Kutchum Klian gave wny to 
their stubborn obstinacy, and his camp and all its treasures fell into the hands 
of the conquerors. 

13 
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The subsequent conduct of Yerinak proved that he had all the qualities of 
a general and a statesman, and that his talents were not unequal to his fortunes. 
Without losing a single moment, he, immediately after this decisive battle, sent 
])art of his small band to occupy the c:.pital of the van(|uished Kutchum,for he 
well knew that a victory is but half gained if one delays to reap its fruits. 
The Cossacks found the place evacuated, and soon after Vermak made Ids tri- 
umphal ent»y into Sibir. Ills weakness now became a source of strength, for, 
daunted by the wonderful success of this Jiamlful of strangers, tin* peo])lc far 
and ^vii\c came to render him homage. The Osliaks of the Soswa freely con- 
sented to yield an annual tribute of ‘J80 sable skins, and other tribes of the same 
nation, who were move backward in their submission, were compelled by his 
menaces to })av him a tax, or jVi's.sv/A*, of eleven skins lor ev^'ry' archer. 

It was not without reason that Vermak thus sought to coll(‘(‘t as many of 
these valuable furs as lie jiossibly could, for his aim was to obtain fiMun Ivan a 
pardon of J^s former delin(]uencies, by presenting him witli t]u‘ rii’hest spoils 
of his victories, and lie well knew that it would In* impossible foj- him to main- 
tain his coiKpiests without fni*ther assi>tanee from tlu‘ C/ar. (ireat w:is Ivan's 
astonishment when an envov ti;e fugitive' roblu r brought him tin' wcleonK' 
gift of lUOO sahh* skins, an<l info'-med him that ^'ermak liad adde<l a new pro\-. 
ince to Ids realm, lie at once eompreheinh'd that tlu' hero u ho with small 
means had aeldeved such great sueee*>ses, w as tlu' liltest man t(> eons( didate or 
enlarge his aecpdsitions ; lie eonseMpuaitlv not only pardoned all his fornna' of- 
fenses, hut continued him in the dignity of gtiveriior :ind e*»mmaiHler-iii-ehief 
in the coiiiilries wlinh lie had siiiMlin d. d'hus ^da tnak's eaiN ov, ha\ ing heiai 
received with llu* greatest <Iistinetion at Moseow, rdunied to his fort unate mas- 
ter with a rolie of honor wliiidi had l^eeii worn l>v tlu' ('/ar himself, and the 
still more weleonu.' iiilelligeiiee that re-t iiforceiiieiit^ wiac on the niareli to join 
him. 

Meanwhiki Vcaanalv liad <-ontiniu d to advaime inlo the vall» y of llu' Obi b(‘- 
y'ond its eontiinaua' with the Irtv>eh; and w Inai at Irtiglh his baaa* was ang- 
rnented hy the arrival ofrcio 1 iuN>ians, hr pursued Ids e\|»e«li! i<Mis with iinaa-as- 
ing audacity. On his retuiai Irom onr <il tlu se* b»ra\s, In* eiieamped on a small 
island in the Trtyseh. The night was dark ;md rainy, and the iiussiaiis, fatiguiMl 
by their iiiarcli, i’elie<l too inueh upon the hadiu s-^ nl the u ralhm* tin* terror 
of their name. J5nl, Kntelimn Khan, having Imm u informr<| 1)\ Idis vjdcs of their 
want of vigilance, cross(‘d a for<l in die liver, and falling upon the nnsiispeeliiig 
Russians, killed iIk ih all exei.-pt o.a- .dngle sohU •!•, who brought the fatal intel- 
ligence to Sibir. ^ <*n:nk, NOum be saw Ids warriors fall around him like gra^s 
before the scythe, without losing his presence of mind for a moment, mit his 
WMy through ihe Tartars, and endeavored to save himself in u boat. Rut in 
the medley' lie fell into the* water and was drowne(l. 

Ry the orders of Kut(;hum, the hodyof the hero was exposed to every indig- 
nity wliich tlie rage of a haiharian ean think of; but after tins lirst e.xplosioii 
of impotent fnrv, Ids followers, fe< ‘ling ashamed of the ignohle eonduet of their 
chief, buried ] i Mituins with princely pomp, and ascribed ininKudotiH powers 
to the gra\e m wnieh tl^y were deposited. The Russian.^ have also erected ft 
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monument to Yermak in the town of Tobolsk, w^hich was built on the very spot 
where he gained his first decisive victory over KutchuTu. It is inscribed with 
the dates of that nieinorable event, and of the unfortunate day when lie found 
his death in the floods of the Irtysch. His real nioiiumcnt, however, is all Sibe- 
ria from the Ural to the Paciiic; for as lonij: as the JIussian nation continues 
to exist, it will remember the name of Yermak Timodajeff'. The value of the 
man became at (nice afipareiit after his death, for s(;arcely had tll^ news of the 
disaster arrived, when the Russians immediately eva(aiate<l Sibir, and left the 
country. Rut they well kn(‘W that this retreat was to be but temporary, and 
that the present ebb of their fortuiU‘s would soon be followed by a fresh tide 
of succ(‘ss. After a few y(‘ars tlu^y once more returne<l, as the definitive masters 
of th(‘ country. Their first settlem<*nt was Tjumen, on the Tara, and before 
the (‘ikI of loST T(»bolsk was fouinled. They had, in<le(‘d, still many a conflict 
with the Wogiils and "rartars, but every eff«>rt of the natives to shake olT the 
yoke proved fi'uitless. « 

As iLTold had been the all-]v>W(‘rful imignet which led the Spaniards fromllis- 
jianiola to Mexico and Peru, so a small fur-bearing animal (the sable) attracted 
the (’(►ssacks farther and farther to the (aist ; .and althouirh the possession of 
firc'-arnis ga\e them an immens(‘ atlvantage over the wiM inhabitants of Sibe- 
ria, yet it isa> a>tonishing w ith what trifling me:ins they subdueil whole nations, 
and perhaps history affords no other example <*f sucli a vast extent of territory 
having lieen compiered )»y so small a numb(*r of a<lv(>nturers. 

As they advanced, small wooden forts (or nsfrmfs) were built in suitable 
plact's, ami became in tlieii' turn tlie starting-posts for 1U‘W expeditions. The 
billowing date'* gi\e the best jiroof ol the uiieommon rapidity with which the 
tide of compn-'*t rolled onward to the ca'»t. d'omsk was foimd(Ml in ICOt; and 
the ostrog .Iciiiscisk, wbcrc tlu* ncigliboring munads lirouglit tlicir sable skins 
to market, in Iti-i. 'flic siiow-n|ioi-s of tlie Tunguse, whieli tliey sotnetimes 
saw ornamented with this costly fur, induced the (’o>saeks to follow their 
liordes, of which many had come from the middle and inferior Tnnguska, and 
thus, i?i I (lao, Wasslljcw r»‘arhed the banksof tin* Lena. In Pi.U) ,Telissi‘i Ihisa 
was commissioned to asi*i iid lliat miglity river, and to impose A* on all tlie 
naliv(‘s of thos(‘ ipt.arters. lie readied tin* western month of the T.ena, and 
afli*r na\igating tin* sea for tuenty-four lemrs came to tlie Olekma, wliidi he 
ascended. In iii.Js Ik* diseovereil tin* 'ran i, on wliosi* banks be spent another 
winter; and in li»aO, resmning his \ovage eastward by sea, he n‘aelied the 
Tehemhuna, and wintering lof two years among the .Inkahirs, made them also 
•trihutary to Russia. 

In that same year :motlK*r party of Uossaeks crossed tlie Altai ^Mountains, 
and, traversing forests ami swamps, arrived at the coasts of the inh<^spital>le 
Sea of Oehotsk; w hile a third expc'dition diseovereil the Amoor, and built a 
strong ostrog, called Albasiti, on its left bank. The rejiort soon sprca<l that the 
river rolled over gold-sand, and colonists came flocking to tin' spot, both to col- 
lc*ct thes(‘ treasures, and to <*ujov the fruits of a milder climate ami of a more 
fruitful soil. But the (’hinese deftroyed the fort in 1080, and carried the gar- 
rison prisoners to Peking. 
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Albasin was soon after rebuilt; but as Russia at that time had no inclina* 
tion to engage in constant quarrels with the Celestial Empire aboutethe posses- 
sion of a remote desert, all its pretensions to the Amoor were given up by the 
treaty of Nertschinsk (1689). This agreement, however, like so many others, 
was doomed to last no longer than it pleased the more powerful of the con- 
tracting parties to keep it, .and came to nothing as soon as the j)()Ssession of the 
Amoor territory became an object of importance, and the increasing weakness 
of China was "no longer able to dispute its possession. Thus, when Count 
Nicholas Mourawieff was appointed Governor-general of Eastern Siberia in 
184'7, one of his first cares was to appropriate or annex the Amoor. He imme- 
diately sent a i^Kirveying expedition to the mouth of the river, where, in 1851, 
regardless of the remonstrances of the Chinese Government, he ordered the sta- 
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tions of Xicolayovsk and ^farini'^L to lie built; and in lsr»i he himself sailed 
down the Amoor, with a nuimuTMis llotilla of bdhis an«l rafts, for the purpose 
of personally opening this m w chanmd of intereoursc' with the Pacific. Other 
expedition'^ soon followed, and tlie Chinese, finding resistarua' hopeless, (M^hal t»> 
Russia in tie* year 1858, by the tn-aly of .Aigun, the left bank of the Amoor as 
far .as the influx of the Cssuri, ami both its li.anks beh>w tin* latter river. Thus 
theC^ar found some <* ^isolation for the losses of tlu? Crimean cainpaign in the 
acquisition of a vast territory in the distant East, which, though at present a 
mere wihlerness, ni.ay in time lx r.onie a flourisliing colony. 

In [f'W vuars after the discovery of the Amoor, the Cossack INfich.ael 

Staduchm ic.iued a winter establishment on the delta of tlic Kolyma, which h.as 
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into tho town of Xisliiioi Kolymsk, .'iml afti'vwrti'tls iinvisiutcd the so.i 
cast wanl to Capi' Sehelairskoi, whifli may he eoiisidereil as the north-eastern 
cape of Siheria. 

In 1(>1S Semen Deschnew saile.l from the Kolym.a with tlie intention of 
reacliino (lie Ana.lyr l.y sea. ami hy this remarkal.le voyao, — which no one else, 
either hefore or after him, has ever )iertormeil — ifift'ort ral ami j'asseil through 
the .strait, wliiuh iiroperly sluniM liear liis name, instead of l>erin'j s, wlio, sailing 
from Kamchatka northward ia tT--^^,did not go beyond Hast Cape, being .s.at- 
islied with the westerly tremling of the cape beyond the j.roimmtory. Some 
of Deschnew's companions stihscipienlly reached Kamchatka, ami moil put to 
death by the people of that peninsula, wliich was eomiucrcd, m lO'.'O, by Atlas- 

soff, a (Jo.ssaek ollici-r who c-ame from .lakutsk. _ _ 

After having thus rapidly glanccl tit the progress of the Kussian dommion 
from tho Ural to the Sea of Ochotsk, it may not be uninteresting to impure 
whether the natives had reason to bless the arrivtil of their new masters, or to 
curse tho <lay when they were i-rst ni.aile to understand the meaning o t le 
word jamikiov tribute.' Unforluuateli, history tells us tlnit, while the eon- 
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querors of Siberia were fully as bold and persevering as the companions of 
Cortez and Pizarro, they also equalled them in avarice and cruelty. JJnder their 
iron yoke whole nations, such as the Schelagi, Aniujili, and Onioki, melted away ; 
others, as the Woguls, Jukahires, Koriaks, and Itilhnencs, were reduced to a 
scanty reiniiaiit. 

The history of the subjugation of the Itiilinenes, or natives of Kamchatka, 
as described by Steller, may sufiice to show how the Cossacks made an<l how 
they abused their coiKpiests. 

When Atlassoff, with only sixteen men, came to the river of Kamchatka, 
the Itahnene c*hi(.‘ltain iiupiired, through a Koriak inte]‘])reter, what they want- 
ed, and whoncu they came ; and received for answer that the powerful sove- 
reign, to whom the wliole land belonged, ha<l sent them lo levy the tribute whicli 
they owed him as his subjects. Tlie chieftain was naturally astonislu'd at this 
information, and oifering the strangers a present of costly furs, he re«juested 
them to leave tiie country, and not to avpeat their visit. J>ut the (^)ssacks 
thought jiroper to remain, and built a small wooden fort, Viuvhnei Ostrog, 
whence they fell on the neigliboring villages, robbing or destroying all tlu*v 
could lay hands upon. Kxasperated by these acts, the Italnu'nes resolved to 
attack the fort; but as (lie wary C’ossacks had kept up a friendly intercourse 
with some of them, and ha<l moreover ingratiated thmnsi'lves with the women, 
the plans of their enemies were always revealed to them in proper time, and 
led to a still greater tyranny. At length the savages appi‘ared before the os- 
trog in such overwhelming iiamber.s that the (.'os.saeks began to lose courage; 
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yi*t hy thoir tactics tlu‘y ilitally niattaized to jxain a coin]>lete victory, 

and tlncsc who ( scapcd their Imllets were (.‘illier drowiicil or taken prisoners, 
and tiicn put to dcalli in tin* nm^t crnel manner. 

(.’onvincctl tiiat a la^tini^ s(‘cnriiy \va> impossihle as loni: as the natives re- 
tained their nn?nl»ers, the C'o>sa<‘k'< lo'Jt no opportunilv of ixoadinir them to re- 
volt, ami tiieii l)Utc}uTin<4 as many cd' tliem as they could. Thus, in less than 
forty vtairs^ the Kamchatkans were redm*ed to a twelfth part of tlieir ori!.^inal 
niimhers ; and tin* Cossacks, having im-nle a solitudi*, called it p(*a(*e. 

In former limes the mnnads of tin* North u^ed freely to wander w'ith their 
reifnieer herds ovi-r llie tmnlra, hut after the con«ptest they Wen* loadi'd with 
taxes, and conlined to em t aiu di>tricis. ddie consi‘«pu‘nce was that their rein- 
d<-er LTradually perished, and that a iirreat number of wa.ndi'rimj: herdsmen were 
now <'omj)ellcd l<» ad<»pt a livherman's lih* - a chaiiLTc fatal to many. 

It would, h.ovever, he unju>t to ai’i'use the lJus>ian (lovernment of hnvini]^ 
willfully souolit the ruin of the ahori-j^inal tribes; on the contrary, it Itas eon- 
slantly <11 leav<»red to proleet them a^aiiiNt the exactions of tlie (’ossneks, and 
in onler to seenre tluur existenee, has t‘ven granted them the exehisive ]>osses- 
^ion of the districts assi«j:mMl to them, 'rims the Ostiaks and Sannuedes, tin* 
Koriaks and tlie Jakuts, have tln ir own land, their t>wn rivers, forests, a?id tun- 
dri. Ihif if it is a e<»mmon sayinix in Knropean Russia “that heaven is hii»h, 
and the. CV.ar disttint,” it may easily he imagined tlmt beyond tlie I ral the weak 
indioenons irilu s fouml the law hut a very inetVieient harrier aj^minst the rapac- 
ity of their eomjnorors. 

Thus, in spite of the (iovornnient, tim jasstffc was not nnfreqnently raised, 
umler various prett'uses, to six or ten times its original amount ; and the natives 
Were, hesidt's, obliged to bring tho best of their produce, from eonsiderable dis- 
tances, to the ostrog. 
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Nor could the Government prevcfft the accumulation of usurious debts, nor 
the leasing of the best pasturages or fishing-stations for a trilling sum (juite out 
of pro})ortion to their value ; so that the natives no longer had the means of 
feeding their herds, and sank deeper and deeper into poverty. 

And if we consider, finally, of what elements Yermak’s band was originally 
composed, we call easily conceive that, under such masters, the lot of the Sibe- 
lian natives was by no means to be envied. 

The year 1734 opens a new ojiocli in the history of Siberian discoveries. 
Until then they had been merely undertaken for j)ur[)oses of traflic ; bold Cos- 
sacks and rroinyscblenniki (or fur-hunters) had gradually extended their ex- 
cursions to the Sea*of Bering : but now, for the first tinu‘, scientilic exj)editions 
were sent out, for the more accurate investigation of the nortliern coasts of 
Siberia. 

Prontschischtschew, who sailed westwanl fnun the T.ena to circumnavigate 
the icy caj>es of Tainiiii laihl, was ac(*omj)anicM| by his youtlifnl wife, who win- 
tered with him at the Oleiiek, in 7‘J .It' of latitude, an<l in tln‘ following sum- 
mer look ]>art in his fruitless endeavors to double those must norllierly points 
of Asia. Ife died in consequence of the fatigues h(‘ had to undergo, and a few 
days after she followed him to the grave. A similar example of female devo- 
tion is not to be met with in tlie annals of Arctitr discovea-y. 

After Prontschischtschow's death, lieutenant (’hai itou La])tow was ap- 
j)ointed to carry out the ju’oject in which the* former had faihal. Having been 
repulsed by the drift-ice, he was ohliucd to wiiitca* on the ( hatanga ( 173U~4n) ; 
but renewed the attempt in the f<»llowitig sununcr, which howawia* exposed him 
to still severer trials. The vessel was w rcckc*! in the iec* ; ilu* ciawv naichial 
the shore with difiiculty, and many of (hem perished fr<»in fatiirtn* and famine 
before the rivers xvere sufticieiitly frozen to enable (he feeble surviNors to return 
to their former winter-, Nation at C1iatam_ra. Not \rithstan<ling (In* hardships 
which he ami his party had ,‘i’dur(<!, Laptew' piMseculed the stirvey of the 
promontory in the following sjning, 

Setting out with a sledg(‘-))arty across (In* d'undra on A]>ril IM, 17H,he 
reached Taitnur Lake on (lui 3<Jth ; and billow ing tin* d'aimnr Bivvo*, ;i.s it flows 
from the lake, as<*ertaine<l its moutii to he situati d in lat. 7-1 :n‘/ N. On Au- 
gust 20 he safely returned to Jciiiseisk, after orn* of the most diflicnlt voyages 
ever jierformed by man. The resolution w ith whii-h he oven-aine ditlienities, 
and his perseverance amid tlie se\ crest distresses, entitle Idni to a liigh rank 
among Arctic di.scoverers. 

bile Chariton J.iiptew' w as thus gaining dist inction in tin* w ilds of Tai- 
murlaiid, his brother, Dimitri Laptiwv, was busy e\t»*nding g(*ograpbical knowd- 
edge the east, of the Lena. Ife doubhMi tln^ wintt.'red on the 

banks of the Indigirka, surveyed the Bear Islands, passed a second winter on 
the borders of the Kolyma, and in a fourth sr*ason extend(*(l his survey of tin* 
coast to theBaranow Bock, which he vainly endeavorml to d(uiblc‘ during two 
successive sumnurs. After having passed seven years un the coasts of tlic 
Polar Occ iM, iic .et' ned to Jakuisk in 174:j. 
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Fourteen years later, Schalaurow, a merchant of Jakutsk, who sailed from 
the Jana in a vessel built at Ins own expense, at length sueceeded in doubling 
the Baranow Rock, and pi*oceeded eastward as far as Cape Schelagskoi, which 
prevented his farther progress. After twice wintering on the dreary Kolyma, 
he resolved, with admirable perseveranci*, to make a third attemjd, but his crew 
would no longer follow him. From a second sea-journey, which he undertook 
in 1701 to that cape, he did not return. “ His unfortunate death is the more to 
be lanuMited,” says Wrangell, “as he sacrilieed his jn'operty and life to a <lisin- 
terested aim, and unite<l intelligence and energy in a remarkable (h*gree.” On 
his maj^, the whole cotist from the Jana to (’ap(‘ Sidielagskoi is marked, with 
an accuracy wliich (h)es him the greatest honor. In ITSI Billings and Sa- 
rytehew were e(jually unsuccessful in the endeavor to sifil round the cape 
which had defeated all Schalaurow's endeavors; nor has the voyage been ac- 
complished to th(‘ pr(‘sent day. 

As tin' sabh; liad gradually led the Hnssian fiir-hunters to Kamchatka, so 
the still more valuable s(‘a-')ttcr gave the chief inijuilse to tlie discs'very of 
the Aleut ii^ chain and tlie o[)posile con- 
tinimt of Ameiica. Wien .Vtlassow 
and his band arrived at Kamcliatka by 
tin* end of the seventccnlli century, 
they found tlie sea-otler abounding on 
its coasts ; but tin* fui’-lmnters ciiased 
it so eag(*rly tliat, befoi’c (lie mid«lle o! 
the eighteenth century, tlicy liad entire- 
ly extirj»aled it in that c<nmtry. On 
Bering's second Voyage of discovery 
(1711-1-). it was again found i?i con- 
siderable nund>ers. d'scliii igow is said 
t(; havit brought back ‘.mmi skin<, and 
(»n Bering's Island 7<t<t sea - ott»*rs- - 
whose skins, ai’cording to pr«'v(‘nf pri- 
ces, would be W(»rth about cjo.ooo ~weri‘ killtMl almost witlu)ut trouble. These 
facts, of course, encouraged the merchants of Jakutsk and Irkutsk to undertake 
new (‘Xj)editions. 

(lenerally, several of tluan formed an association, which titled out some 
liarilly seaworthy vcssi*! at Ochot^k, wluue also the captain and the crew, con- 
sisting of fur-hunters and otlu r ad\ <*ntur<‘rs. wtue hiriMl. The expenses of such 
an expi'diiimi annumtetl to the consider.abh' sum of alamt .’UbOnO ro\ibh‘s. as 
pack-horsc‘s liad to transport a great part of the neci‘ssary outtit all the dis- 
tance* from .lakutsk, .and the M-s'ii'l generally remaine<l four or live yesirs on the 
Voyage*. Passing through erne of the Kurih* Straits, these e\|>editions s^Kh! at 
lirst along the e*;ist cjiast of Kamcliatka. h.arteving s.ahles and se‘a-otteM*s for roin- 
de*er skins and othe*r artieles; and ;is the preeious furs be’came more rare', ven- 
tured e>ut f.’irther into the Kaste*rii ()ce*aii. I'hus Mieliae‘1 XowodsikofT dise'ovored 
the Western Ale'Uts in 174.5; Ihiikoff the Fox Islarnls in 175*,); Aelrian 1 olstyeh 
Jthnost all the islamlH of the oeutral gremp, wliieh still hear his name*, in 1700; 
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Stephen GlottofE the island of Kadiak in 1763, and Krenitzin the peninsula of 
Aljaska in 1768. When we consider the scanty resources of tlicsc Russian 
navigators, tlie bad condition of their miserable barks, their own imperfect nau- 
tical knowleilge, and the inhospitable nature of the seas wliich they traversed, 
we can not but admire their intrepidity. 

In the Polar Sea there are neither sables nor otters, and thus the islands ly- 
ing to the north of Siberia niiglit have remaine<l unknown till tlie present day, 
it' the search after maminotli-teeth had not, in a similar manner, led to their dis- 
covery. 

In March, 1770, while a mereliant of the name of Liieliow was busy collettl- 
ing fossil ivory about Cape Sviatoinoss, he saw a large lierd of deer coming over 
the ice from the north. Resolute and courageous, Ijc at once resolved to follow 
their tracks, and after a sledge-journey of seveiity versts, he came to an island, 
and tweniy versts farther reached a scct)ud islaiui, .at which, (»wing to the rough- 
ness of the ice. Ids excursion terminatetl. Ib‘ saw enough, luovc ver, of the ricli- 
ness of the two islands in mammo(h-tt‘eth, to show him that amuher visit wouM 
be a valuable speculation; an<I on making his laport to tlie Russian (Jovern- 
ment, he obtained an (‘xclusive privih*ge to ilig for niaminoth-lx/FKs on the isl- 
ands wliicli he had discovered, and to which his nutne liad been given. In the 
Slimmer of 1773 lie eonscMpiently returiK*<l, .aiul asia rtaiiUMl tlii' existence of a 
third island, mueli larger than the others, mountainous, .and haviuLT its coasts 
covered with drift-wood. Ib‘ then went back to tin* first inland, winti rcd there, 
and returned to Ib'^tjaiisk in spriiiLr uiib a v.aliiablc cargo of mamimuli tusks. 

There hardly exists a more rcinarkabK' artich* of comnuaMa* than llu sc* re- 
mains of an extinct animal. In Nortli Siberia, along tlu' 01*i, the .lenisvei, the 
Lena, and their trilmtaries, from l.al. os to 7o , or along tin* sIioits of tin* l*olar 
Ocean as far as the Anieriejm side of lhaing J^traif, tin* remains of a species of 
elephant are found ind)('dil(‘d in the Iro/j-u soil, or beconu‘ e\po>ril,bv the an- 
nual thawing and crundeing of the ri\ ei-banks. I).>/.ens of t u^ks aii* fitMjUcnily 
fouiul together, l>ut tlie most ''vtoni^hing ♦le)»ovit ,,f mammoth bones oianirs in 
the Lilchow Islands, where, in some localitii-v, they are aecumnlated in sm ii 
fpiaiititics as t<» form the chief snb>tanee of the soil. ^ ear .after year the lu^k- 
huuters work every ^nmnua* at the elillV without producing any sensible dim- 
inution of the sto< k. Tlie solid ly-fro/oij matri\ in which the boiies lie thaws 
to a certain cxtiait annuailv, allowing the tU'^ks to di’op out or to be (juarried. 
In 1821,20,000 lbs. <d the fossil iv.*rv wen* procured from tin* isl.iml of New 
Sibci’ia. 

Tlie ice in whicli the inanmioth remains are imlu-dded sonu'times presta ves 
their entire bodies, in sjhte of the eountic-.s age*^ which must have elapsi’d siuc(* 
they walked on earth. In 1700 the i-areass of a m.ammotli was <liscovcrc<l so 
fresli that the dogs ntc the flc'-li for two summers, d In* skeleton is preserved 
at St. ]\ tersburg, and s|Mcimens of the Wf>olly hair — provitig that the climate 
of Siberia, though tlien no doubt much milder th;m at present, still rerpiircd 
the protection of a warm and shaggy eoat — were pr(‘S(*iited to the (diief nmse- 
ums of Knropf*. 

The rcmaiii^ f - . h inoceros, very similar to the fridian speeh's, arc likewiso 
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found in great numbers along the shores, or on the steep and sandy river-banks 
of Northern Siberia, along with those of fossil species of the horse, the musk- 
ox, and the bison, which have now totally forsaken the Arctic wilds. 

The Archipelago of New Siberia, situated to the north of tlic La(‘how Isl- 
ands, was discovered by Sirowatsky in 1806 ; an<l since then scientifically ex- 
])lored by Iledenstrom in 1808 , and Anjou in 18 ‘ 26 . These islands are remark- 
able no less for the numerous bones of horses, buffaloes, oxen, and sheej) scat- 
tere(l over their <h‘Solate shores, than for the vast quantities of fossil-wood im- 
IxMlded in th(‘ir soil. The hills, which rise to a (considerable altitude, consist 
of horizontal beds of sandstone, alternating with bituminous beams or trunks 
of trees. On asctanling them, fossilized charcoal is everywhere met with, in- 
(•rust(‘<l with an asli-colored matter, which is so hard that It can scarcely be 
scrap(*d off with a knife. On the summit there is a long row of btains resem- 
l)ling the former, but fixed |k‘ 1 ])endicularly in the sandstone. The ends, whi(di 
j)roj(‘ct from si‘ven to ten inches^ an* for tin* most part broken, and the whole 
Inis the app{'aranc(‘ of a rninoiis dike. Thus a rol)ust forest vegetation once 
tlourisluMl wliere now oidy hardy lichens e.an he sc(‘n ; and many herbivorous 
animals fcastc'd (mi grasx s wlu're now the reindeer finds but a scanty supply of 
moss, and tiie [)olar bear is the sole lord of the dreary waste. 
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CirAPTKR XVIT. 

SinnUA-Fl R-TRADK AND <;( )I.D.DI(;(;iN(;S. 

Sil)cria. — Tt.< imnionso Kxtoiitaml ( — Tin* I'.xil*’'.- hilvoiV. — Dolirorr.nky. — Miinu lj.— 

The rriminaD. — I’lie free Sil»eri.in r<M'>ant, — F.\lP in'-< of ll- at ai.-l < '"M. -Fur l** arinu: AnirDaD. — 
The Sal)D. — The Kriiiiue. — 'J'lie Sihtrian WVaM-l, — ’l ie* r. -'I hr M.k k l\»\.--'lhe I.yiix.-- 

The S«juirr 1, — The varyin^^ Hare.- '!l:f Su-lik.— InijuTiaiae »f the I Hr trath* for the Norlln rri 
rrovitircs of the Tht'o-iari Iv.npire. — 'I h<- < Johl- <-f 1 ‘•tejji >ih na - 'Ihe '1' lij-a. -A'vpeii^e; 
and of scMrchiii^ I'.xp ditioii". — ( '••"ts of Frod-ie and etiornioiis <if ‘.i;err“-fifid 

Speculator-^. — Tlo ir Fxtr.iva,: luce. — Fir'.t Di't ovt ry of (ioldiii the I’ral M<uintain<. 

Jdkowlcw and Deiiiidow. - -Ni^htic-Tai^iDk. 

OlIJEUIA is ;it lf*a.st tliiity firncs ijune cxtt nsivr tluui (rirat Hritniii an<l Iro* 
^ land, bnt its scanty j ojnilatiMn f»n*!ns a iniscralilc contrast to its cnonnous 
size. Containing scarc(*ly ihrct* nnil’ons (»f inlialntants, it is comparatively 
three hundred times less ]>eoj)led that; the Ihitish Klainis. d'his stnall po|)ula* 
lion is, moreover, very nnefpially di.strihnt*‘d, <Minsi^l itiLT chielly <»f Russians and 
Tartars, who liave settled in the smith or in the inihlcr west, alon.ix tin; rivers 
and the principftl thoroiiLrlifarc's which lca<l from tin* territory of one larirt; 
stream to the other. Iti the northern and eastern districts^ as far as they are 
occupied, tin* settlements are likewise almost entirely <*onlinc*<l to the river- 
banks; and thus tlie greater part of the enornnius forest-latids, and of the in- 
terminuhle tunrlras, are either entireh uninhahited by man, or visited only by 
the huntsman, the uodd-diLoj^er, or the mli^ralory savaji^e. 

And yet Sibeiia s not been so niggardly treated by Nature ns not to be 
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able to sustain a far more considerable population. In the soutli there are 
thousands of square miles fit for cultivation; the numbers of the lierds and 
flocks might be increased a Imndrcd-fold, and even the climate would become 
milder after the labor of man had subdued the chilling influences of th(3 forest 
and the swamp. But it is easier to express than to realize the wish to sec Si- 
beria more populous, for its reputation is hardly such as to tempt the free col- 
onists to settle within its limits; and thus the Uussian Government, which 
would willingly see its more temperate regions covered with flourishing towns 
and village's, can only expe(‘t an increase of ]) 0 ])ulation from the slow growth 
of time, ai<led by the annual influx of the involuntary emigrants which it sends 
across the Gral to tin; East. 

]\Iany a celebrated personage has already been doomed to trace tliis mel- 
ancholy path, ])articularly during the last century, when the ail-]>owerful favor- 
ite of one period was not seldom doomed to exile by the next palace revolu- 
tion. This fate befell, among others, the famous Prince ]MentschikotT. In a 
(‘ov(*red cart, and in the dress of a j»easant, the eonlidential minister of Peter 
the Great, the man who for years had rule<l the vast Uussian Empire, was con- 
veyed into perpetual banishment. His dwelling was now a simple hut, and 
the spa<le of (lie laborer rejilace<l the pen of the statesman. Domestic misfor- 
tunes aggrav.at<*<l his cnu l lot. Ills wib; dietl from the fatigues of the jour- 
ney ; one of his daughtc'is so«»n after fell a victim to the smallpox; his two 
other (‘hildrim, who were atta 'ked by the same mahuly. recovered. He liim- 
self died ifi the* year 1 7-ih and was buiied near his <lau'_rhter at Ih'resow, the 
seat of his exile. Like ('ardinal Wobry, after his fall he rememberi'd God, 
whom he lia«l forooUen durino tin* swelling tide of his pro'^perity. He con- 
sidered his puui’-hment a*' a l)le>siie_r, which showed him the way to evi'rlasting 
haj)j»ine-'‘'. He built a chapel, a'-'-i''! I ult in its ejection with his own hands, 
and after the services gave iu'^t ruction to tlj<‘ congregaliim. The inhabitants 
of Ilei’esow still honoi’ lii'' memory, and rioeia* him as a saint. Tln‘y were 
conlirnn*d in this bi-lief by the circum^^tance that his body, ha^ing been disin- 
ti’i'ivd in l^Jl, was found in :i state of perfect ju’ex'rvation, after a lapse of 
iiiiu‘ty-two viairs. 

Gne <lav, as his daJighti'r walked through the village, she was aci'osted by 
a pe.asant from the window of a hut. 'riiis piaisant was Prinee Dolgorouky, 
her fatlier's eueiny — tlu' man who h.ad eaused his b.anishment, and was now', in 
lus turn, <lot)mi <l to t.-i^te the bittmaie'^s i»f exile. Sv>on after the ]>riiK*t‘ss and 
ker brollu r were pardoned by tin* Empress .\nn:i, and I)i>lgoronky took pos- 
st'ssion of their hut. \ oung Mi-ntsehik- *fi was tinally reinstated in all the hon- 
ors and riidn‘S of liis father, ajjd from him dt'seiatils, in :i elireet line, the fa- 
mous (bdemh'r of Se bastopol. 

Mar.shal MUnieh, tin* favorite' of the Empre'ss .\nna, w as doomed, in his six- 
tieth ye.ar, to a ?iilH‘rian I'xile', w hen Elizabeth aseended the thi*e»ne'. His prison 
e'onsiste'd of three rooms one for his gnanls «>r jailers, the see'ond lor their 
kitehen, tlu' third fe>r his envn use. A w.all twenty feet high juvventiMl him 
ft'oin enjoying the view even of the ?':y. The man who had emcc governed 
Uussia IkuI but half a rouble daily to 8j>cnd; but tlio love of his wife — wlu^ 
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although fifty-five years old, had the courage and tlie self-denial to accompany 
him in his banishment — alleviated the sorrows of his exile. The venerable 
couple spent twenty-one years in Siberia, ainl on their I’eturn from exile, fifty- 
two children, grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, wer(‘ assembled to meet 
them at Moscow. The revolution which placed Catherine the Second on the 
throne had nearly once more doomed the octogtaiarian statesman to banish- 
ment, but he fortunately weathered the storm, and died as governor of St. 
Petei’sburg. 

In this centurv, also, many an unfortunate exile, guiltless at least of ignoble 
crimes, has been <loomed to wander to Siberia. There many a soldier of the 
(jnmde (m)ik ended his life; there still lives many a ])atriotic Pole, ban- 

ished for having loved his country ‘‘ not wisely but too well;” there also the 
conspirators who marked with so bloody an episode the accesNion of Nicholas, 
have had time to reflect on the dangers of plotting against the Czar. 

Most of the kSiherian exiles are, however, common criminals— such as in our 
country would bo hung or transj>orled, or sentenced to the treadmill : the as- 
sassin, the robber— to »*^il)eria; the smuggler on the fronticM*, ^^h(»s(‘ free-tra<le 
principles injure the imjHwial exchecjuer— to Siberia; even the vagabond who 
is caught roaming, and can gi''e no satisfactory account ol l.is doings ami in- 
tentions, receives a fresh passjiort — to Siberia. 

Thus the annual number of tlie exiles amounts to about 1 -.non, who, ac- 
cording to the gravity of their (dYcns(‘S, are sent farther and larlln'i* otward. 
On an average, every week sees a trarjsport of about -inn of these Vnnl'orin- 
nates,” as they are teianed by popular compassion, ]>ass through Tobolsk. 
About one-sixth are imnuMliately ])ardoned, and tin* others sort(*d. .Murdm'ers 
and burglars are sent to the mines of Xertschinsk, after having been tr(‘at(‘d in 
liussia, before they st*t (mt on their travels, with lilty lashes of the knout. In 
former times their I'ostrils used to be torn olf, a barbarity which is now no 
longer practiseii. 

According to Sir G(*orge Simpson's Xarrative of a Journey lioiind the 
World” (1^47), Sib(*ria is the best ]K-nitenti;iry in tin* world. Kvery exile who 
is not considered bad enough for the njines— thoM- black abysses, at wTosc en- 
trance, as at that of Dante's bell, all lio|>e must be left beliinrl- recei\es a piece 
of lafid, a hut, a horse, two cows, (he necessary agricidtnral implements, .and 
]>rovisions for a year. The lir^t tlirec years In; has m* taxes to pay, and. dur* 
ing the following ten, only the ha'd of the ustia! assessment. Thus, if in* choose 
to exert himself, he has every reason to hope for tm improvement in his enndi- 
tion, and at the same liim; fear eoritributes to keej^ hiiri in the right p.atli; for 
ho W’ell knows tliat his first trespass W(»uld infallihly eondnet him to the mines, 
a by no means agreeable jjrospeet. Cnder the inllnetjee of t}ies(‘ stimulants, 
many an exile attains a degree of prospc*rily whi«'.h would have, been quite be- 
yond liis roach had li ‘ remained in Kuropean Rtissia. 

Hofmann gives a less favorable aecount of the Siberian exile.s. In his opin- 
ion, th‘j prosperity and civilization of the country has no gre.ater obstach* than 
the muss o: eroninais sent to .swell its jmjmlatloii. In the province of Tomsk, 
which seem i to be riciily stocked with culprits of the worst description, all the 
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wagoners belong to this class, Tliey endeavored to excite his compassion by 
hypocrisy, “ It was the will of God !” is their standing jdiraso, to which they 
tried to give a greater emphasis by turning up the whites of their eyes. But, 
in spite of this pious resignation to the Divine wdll, Hofmann never met with a 
worse set of drunkards, liars, and thieves. 

As to tlie free Siberian peasant, who is generally of exile extraction, all 
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travflU-is are a^ree.l in liis priuse. “ As soon as one crosses (he I nil,’ says 
^Vranoell, “ one is sur|)riseil l>y the extreme frieiulliness .uul <;oo(l iialuu. o 
the inhabitants, as mueh as by the rieh vegetation, (ho well-eultivated tields, 
and the oxeellent state of (lie ro,a.ls in the sotulieni part of the goveniinent o 
Tobolsk. Onr luggage omild bo left witbont .a guaid in the open ,ui. J- c 
boss !’ ‘ Fear not !’ was the smswer wlscn we expressed some apprehension ; 
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‘ thtM*e arc no thieves among us.’ This may appear strange, but it must be re- 
membered that the Tomsk wagoners, described above, are located far more to 
the east, and that every exiled criminal has his prescribed circuit, the bounds 
of which he may not pass without incurring the penalty of being sent to the 
mines. 

According to Professor Ilansteen, the Siberian peasants are the finest men 
of all Kussia, with constitutions of iron. AV'ith a sheepskin over their shirt, 
and their thin linen trowsers, they bid tleliance to a cold of and more. They 
have nothing of the dirty avarice of the Eurofjean Russian boor ; they have as 
much land as they choose for cultivation, and the soil furnishes all they re(|uire 
for their nourishiiieiit and clothing. Their cleanliness is exemplary. Within 
the last thirty years the gold-diggings have somewhat spoilt this state of prim- 
itive simplicity, yet even Hofmann allows that the West-Siberian peasant has 
retained much of tlie honesty and hospitality for whi(di he was justly celebrated. 

Besides agriculture, mining, fishing, anti hunting, the cai riage of merchan- 
dise is one of the chief occupations of the Siberians, and jirohahly, in propor- 
tion to the population, no other country employs so large a number of Avagon- 
ers and can-iers. The enormous masses .of ct)pper, h‘ad, iron, ami silver pro- 
duced by the Altai and tlie Nertschinsk mountains, have to be conveyetl from 
an immense distance to the Russian markets. Th(‘ gohl Iroin tlie Kast-Siberian 
diggings is indeetl easier to transport, but tlie provisit)ns retpiirt tl by the thou- 
sands of workmen employeil during the sumnur in working the auriferous 
sands, liave to be brouglit to them, frequently from a distance of many hundred 
versts. 

The millions of furs, from tlie sipiirrel to tin* bear, likewise r(‘f|uiri‘ consider- 
able means of transport; and, finally, the highly iinj»ortant I'aravan-trade with 
China conveys thousands of hales of tea from Kiaehta to Irhit. Siberia has in- 
deed many navigable rivers, Inn a glance at the map shows at oma* that lliey 
are so situated as to aflonl far h'ss faeilitic'^ t(j ei>nimerce than would he tlu‘ 
ease in a more tenijierate climate. They .all fiow nortliward into an inhospita- 
ble sea, which is forever elo^i'd to navigation, and are themselves iee-honnd tinr- 
ing tlie greater part of (he \ear. Knorinous tlistanees separate them from each 
other, and lher(3 are no navigable canals to unite them. 

On some of tlie larger rivers steam-hoats havt* indecsl been introdncetl, and 
railroads are talked af’ hut (here can be no tlonlit that, ft>r many a year to 
come, the cart and the sledge Avill (rontinue to be the chief means of transport 
in a country which, in consc(|uence of its peculiar gcograpliical position, is even 
in its more southern jiarts exposetl to all the rigors of an Arctic winter. 

Thus at Jakutsk (G2^ N. lat.),w)iich is situated but six degrees farther to 
the north than Edinburgh (oo'’ 58'), (he mean tenqierature of the coldest month 
is —40°, and mercury a solid body during one-sixth jiart of tlie year; while at 
Irkutsk (52° 16' N. lat.), situated but little farther to the north than Oxford 
(51° 46'), the thermometer frc(picntly falls to —30°, or oven —40° ; tempera- 
tures which are of course quite unheard of on the banks of the Isis, For tlicse 
dreadful winters in the heart of Siborln, and under comparatively low' degrees 
of latitude, ‘be^'c ai vario’^s causes. The land is, in the first place, an immense 
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plain slanting to the north ; moreover, it is situated at such a distance from the 
Atlantic, that beyond the Ural the western sea-winds, which bring w^armth to 


our winters, assume the character of 
cold land-winds ; and, finally, it merges 
in the south into the high Mongoli- 
an plateau, whicli, situated 4000 feet 
above tin; level of the sea, has of 
course but little warmtli to impart 
to it in winter ; so lliat, from Avhat- 
ever side the wind may blow at that 
season, it constantly conveys cold. 
Jhit in summer tlie scene undergoes 
a total change. Under the iiitluence 
of the sun circling for months round 
the North l^)Ie, Hoods of warmth are 
])oured into Central Siberia, and rap- 
idly cause the thermometer to rise; 
no neighb(*ring sea refreshes the air 
with a cooling breeze; whether the 
wind come from the h(‘ated .Mongolian 
deserts, or sw('ep over tiie Siberian 
]ilains, it iiiibilH's warmth on every 
side, d'hus the terrihU* wintt r of ,Ia- 
kntsk is tolloWi'd hy an e({u;|llv ////- 
7nofl(rtft( sumnu'r (aS a'), so that rye 
and barley are able to ripi n on a soil 
which a few feet below the surface is 
perpetually frozen. 

The houndless W(w»ds of Siberia 
harbor a number of fur-bearing an- 
imals whoso skins form one of the 
ehiel protluets of iRc country. Among 
?h(*se j)crsccntcd deni/aais of the for- 
est, t he sable ( zlh< Hi / hi), which 
(*los(‘ly resembles the j)ine- marten 
(Mifrtifi ahiifton) in shape and size, 
(h'serves to. be particularly noticed, 
both for the lH‘auly of its pelt, and its 
importance in the fur-trade. SIe«‘ping 
by day, the sable Inints Ids ])rey by 
tught; but thougli lie ebictly relisb- 
‘•s animal food, such as bares, young 
birds, niiee, and eggs, be also feeds on 



berries, and the tasteful seeds of the JHnifS cehii*nL lli^ favorite abode is near 
the banks of some river, in holes of the oarl1),or beneath the roots of trees. In- 


t;es8ant persecution has grailually driven !»im into the most inaccessible forests; 
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the (lays are no more when the Tnngnse hunter Avillingly gave for a copper 
kettle as many sable skins as it would hold, or wlien the Kamchatkan trapper, 
could easily catch seventy or eighty sables in one winter; but Von Baer still esti- 
mates the annual produce of all Siberia at 45,000 skins. The finest arc caught 
in the forests between tlieLena and the Eastern Sea, but Kamchatka furnishes the 
greater number. A skin of the finest quality is worth about forty roubles on 
the spot, and at least twice as miicli in St. Petersburg or Moscow, particularly 
when the hair is long, close, and of a deep blackish-brown, with a thick brown 
underwool. Skins with long dark hair tipped with wliite are highly esteemed, 
but still more so tliose whicli are entirely bh-mk — a color to which the Russians 
give the preference, wliile the (^hinese have no objection to rcddisli lints. In 
consequence of this diiiercnce of taste, tlie sables from llie Ohi, which are gen- 
erally larger bat of a ligliter cokir, are sent to Kiachta, while tlie darker skins, 
from Easte/n Siberia, are directed to St. Petersburg and l.eipsic. 

The chase of the sable is att(‘nde<l with many liardsliips and dangers. The 
skins are in the higliest perfection at the commencement of tin* winter; acconl- 
ingly, towards the end of October, the Imnters assemble in small (‘ompanies, and 
proceed along the rivers in boats, or travel in sledges to tin? ])lacc of rendez- 
vous — taking with lliem ])rovisions for thr(‘e or four months. In tlte deep and 
solitary forest they erect their Imts, made of brandies of trees, and bank tqi the 
snow round them, as a fin-tlier protection against tlic piercing wind. They now 
roam and seek everywhere for the traces of th(‘ sable, and lay tra])s or snares 
for his destruetion. Tliose are gtaierally ]>itfalls, with loose l)<.‘ards placed over 
them, baited with fidi or tlesli ; lin'-arms or cross-bows are more rarely used, as 
they damage tlie skins. The traps must he frerpionily vi>ite<l, and even llu'ii 
the hunter often finds that a fox has preee<l(‘d liim, and left but a few worlli- 
less remnants of the sable in the snare. Or sometimes a snow-storm over- 
takes him, and then Ins care must he to save his own lib*. Tints sahle-hmit- 
ing is a continual chain of di^ajqiointnKaits and perils, tmd at tlu* end of tlie 
season it is fre(|Ut‘ntly foiiml that tin? expiai^es are liaially ])aid. Until now 
the sable lias been hut ran ly tatiiecl. Om* kej»t in the palaee of tlu‘ Arch- 
bishop of Tobolsk was so perfectly domesticate d, that it wa« allowcMl to stn»il 
about the town as it liked. It was an areh-emuny of cats, rai'^ing itself furi- 
ously on its hirid-kgs as soon as it saw one, ami siiowirig the greatest desire 
to fight it. 

In former times the ermine {Musfrhi crwhmf) ranked next to the sable as 
the most valuable fur-hearing aium.'ii of the Silaa ian wood>; at presiuit the skin 
is worth no more than from five to eiglit silver kopeks at 1'<)hf>lsk, so that the 
whole produce of its chase lianlly amounts to 2<»0,f)0() rouliles. This little ani- 
mal resembles in its general a])pearanco the weasel, hut is considerably larger, 
as it attains a length of from twelve to fourteen inclu‘s. Its color, which is red- 
disli-brown in summer, becomes milk-wliite during the winter in the northern 
regions, with the exeeption of the tip of tlie tail, which always remains black. 

Ats habits likewise greatly resemble those of the weasel; it is equally alert in 

its movf tnents, and equally c».^rtigeous in defending itself when attneked. 
It lives ))ii.is, yiiltrv, rats, rabbits, leverets, and all kinds of smaller animals, 
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and will not hesitate to attack a prey of much greater size than itself. Although 
various species of ermine arcidistributed over the whole forest region of the 
north, yet Siberia produces the finest skins. The largest come from the Kolyma, 
or are brought to the fair of Oslrownoje by the Tchutchi, who obtain them 
from the cohlest regions of America. 

Tlie Siberian weasel ( Vlci rra siberka)^ whicli is miicli smaller than the er- 
mine, is likewise hunted for its soft and ])erfectly snow-white winter dress — the 
tip of the tail not l)eing black, as in tlie latter. 

Tlie s(‘a-otter, or kalan {Jinhydrls lutris)^ the most valuable of all the Rus- 
sian fur-bearing animals, as 110 silver roubles is the avertige price of a single 
skin, is nearly related to the W(‘asel tribe. The enormous value set u[) 0 u the 
glossy, jet-black, soft, and thick fur of the kalan sufiiciently explains how the 
Russian liunt(‘rs have followed liis traces from Kamchatka to America, and 
almost entirely extirpated him on many of the coasts and islands of Bering’s 
Sea and the Nortluu’n Pacific, wliero lie formerly alioumled. Jlis liabils very 
mu(‘h resemble those of the seal; lie haunts sea-washed rocks, lives mostly in 
the water, ami lovi's to bask in the sun. Ilis liiml feet have a membrane skirt- 
ing tlie outside of the exterior toe, like tliat of a goose, and the elongated form 
of liis llexible boily enahles him to swim with tlie greatest celerity. The love 
of the sea-otters for their young is so great that they reckon tlieir own lives as 
nothing to protect them from danger; and Sleller, wlio liad more opportunities 
than any other natuiali'‘( for o)*''erving their habits, afllrms (hat, when deprived 
of their oftsjiring, their grief is so strong that in less iliau a fortnight they waste 
away to skelet<ms. On their fiigiit tliey carry their young iu their mouths, or 
drive them abrng befort‘ tlielii. If they sueceeil in ia*aching the sea, they begin 
to mock their liaflled pursuer, ami express ihi'ir joy hy a variety of antics. 
Sometimes tlu'V raise themselves ujoiglit m the water, rising ami falling Avitli 
tlie waves, or liohling a fore pa\\' over their (‘Vi'S, if to look sl)ar]»ly at him ; 
or they tiirow theiusi ha s on their hack, rubhiiig their breast witli their fore 
jiaws ; or cast their vmnig into the water, ami (*atch them again, like a mother 
playing wilii her infant. Tiie sea-olter not only surpasses the fish-i)tter by the 
beauty of liis fur, but alst) in si/.e, as he attains a length of from lliroe to four 
feet, exclusive of tlu‘ tail, lli^ hunl consists of small lislics, molluscs, and crus- 
lactMUis animals, whose hard calcareous covering liis broad grinders are well 
adatitt'd to crush. 

Next to llu* sea-otlcr, the bhn-k fox, wliosc skin is of a rich and sliining 
black or <l(‘('p brown color, witli tlie longer or exterior hairs of a silvery-white, 
furnishes the most costly of all the Siberian furs. The average j)rice of a sin- 
gle skin aiuotmts to 00 or TO silver roubles, and ricli amateurs will willingly 
pay aoo roubles, or even more, for thosi‘ of first-rate quality. The skin of the 
Siberian red fox, wliich ranks next in value, is worth no more lliaii 20 roubles; 
the sto<*l-gray winter dress of the Siberian crossed fox (thus named from the 
black cross on his shoulders), from 10 to 12 roubles; ami that of tlie Arctic 
fox, though very warm and close, no more tlian 0 or S. 

The bear family likewise furnishes mti^y skins to the Siberian furrier. Th;|t 
of tho young brown bear ( UrBus urctOB) fe liighly esteeined for the trimming 
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of pelisses ; but that of the older animal has little value, and is used, like that 
of the polar bear, as a rug or a foot-cloth in sledges. 

The lynx is highly prized for its very thick, soft, rust-colored winter dress, 
striped with darker brown. It attains the size of the wolf, and is distinguished 
from all other members of the cat tribe, by the pencils of long black hair which 
tip its erect and pointed ears. It loves to lie in ambush for the passing rein- 
deer or elk, on some thick branch at a considerable distance Irom the ground. 
With one prodigious bound it leaps upon tlie back of its victim, strikes its tal- 
ons into its flesli, and opens with its sharp teeth tlie arteries of its neck. 

Though singly of but little value, as a thousand of its skins are worth no 
more than one sea-otter, the s(piirrel plays in reality a far more important part 
in the Siberian fur-trade than any of the before-mi*ntioned animals, as the total 
value of the gray prltrv whieli it furnishes to trade is at least seven times 
greater than that of tlie sable. Four millions of gray s(|uirrel skins are, on an 
average, annually exported to China, from two to three millions to Europe*, 
and the home consumption of the Uussian Empire is beyond all doubt still 
more considerable, as it is the fur most commonly used by the middle elassc*s. 
The European squirrels are of inferior value, as the hair of tlu'ir winter dress 
is still a mixture of red and gray; in the territory of the l\ tsehora, the gray 
first becomes predominant, and increases in beauty on a<lvancing towards the 
east. The squirrels are caught in snares or traps, or shot with blunted arrows. 
Among the fur-bearing animals of Siberia, w<? have further to notice the vary- 
ing hare, whose winter dress is entirely white, ex(‘(‘pt the tips of llu^ eai*s, 
'which are black; the Eaikal bare*; the gronud-s(juirrel, whose fur has iiiu* 
longitudinal dark-brown stripes, alternating with four light-yellow ones; and 
the suslik, a species of marmot, wluxe brown fur, with white spots and strija's, 
fetches a high price in China. It occurs over ail Sihe ria as iar as Kamchatka. 
Its burrows are fre(|uently nine feet deep; this, how ever, <lo(*s not ]>revent its 
being dug out by the hunters, who likewise eiitraj) it in spring wlieii it awakes 
from its winter sleep. 

Summing together the total amount of tin* Kussian fur-trade, Von Ilatu* es- 
timates the value of the skins annually brought to the market by tlie Eusslau 
American Fur (.'ompaiiy at half a million of silver roubles, tlu* produce of Eu- 
ropean Russia at a million and a lialf, ami that of Siberia at three millions. As 
agriculture decreases on .‘idvancing to the north, the rhrisi* of the fur-beaiing 
animals increases in ini)? ortanc^*. I'lms, in tlu* most northern governnumts of 
European Russia — Wjatka, Wologda, Olonez, ami Archangel — it is one of tlu* 
chief occupations of tlie inhahitants. In Olonez about four hnndreil bears art) 
killed every year, and tlie iiiinuMise forests of Wologda furnish from one hun- 
dred to two hundred black foxes, three bnmlre<l bears, and three millions of 
squirrels. 

Although the sable and the sea-otter an* not so nnmerons as in former times, 
yet, upon the whole, the Russian fur-trade is in a v<*ry flonrisliing (Condition; 
nor io there any fear of its decr(*asing, as the less valnal>Ie skins — such as tlu^se 
oi the squirrelH ami hares, wliieh from their numlMMs wei.uh most heavily in 
the balance of trade — are fuvniahetT'by I'oilents, which multiply very rapidly) 
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and find an inexhaustible supply of food in the forests and pasture-grounds of 
Siberia. • 

The chase of the fur-bearing animals affords the North-Siberian nomads — 
such as the Ostiaks, Jakuts, Tungusi, and Samoiedes — the only means of pro- 
curing the foreign articles they require; lienee it taxes all their ingenuity, and 
takes up a great deal of their lime. On the river-banks and in tlie forests 
tliey lay innumerable snares and traps, all so nicely adapted to the size, strength, 
and peculiar habits of the various creatures they are intended to capture, that 
it would be almost impossible to improve them. An industrious Jakut will 
lay about live hundred various traps as soon as the first snow has fallen ; these 
he visits about five or six times in the course of tlie winter, and generally fimls 
some animal or other in every eighth or tenth snare. 

The produce of his cliase he brings to the nearest fair, where the tax-gath- 
erer is waiting for llie jassak, wliich is now generally Jiaid in money (five pa- 
per roubles--: -four shillings). With the remainder of his gains he purchases 
iron kettles, red cloth for hemming his garments, ])owder and shot, rye-meal, 
glass ])earls, to])acco, and brandy — which, though forbidden to be sold publicly, 
is richly suppliiMl to him in private — and then ri'tires to his native wilds. 
From th(' smaller fairs, the furs are s(*nt by the Russian merchants to the 
larg(‘r stajile pla(‘es, such as Jakutsk, Xertschinsk, Tobolsk, Kiachta, Irbit, 
XishiK^Xovgorod, and finally St. l\‘tersburg and Moscow; for by re[)eatedly 
sorting and matching (lu‘ si/e and <‘olor of the skins, their value is increased. 

About thirty years ago lirs W(*n‘ still the chi(*f i \j)ort article of Siberia — to 
(’hina, PJirop(‘an Russia, and Western Kuro])i‘ — but since then the discovery 
of its rich auriferous de]>osits has ma<le g<»lil its most im])ortant })roduco. The 
pn'cious metal is found on tlie western slopes of the Fral chain and in West 
Siberia; bnt the most productive digiiiugs are situat(‘d in Fast Si])eria, where 
thi‘y giv(‘ oeeupalion to many thousands of wt>rkmen, and riches to a few sne- 
eessfiil speculators. 

ddie v.ast tiM-ritory draim'tl In the Upper Jenissei ami its tributaries, tin* Su- 
j)(‘rior arid l)»e Middle Tunguska, eoi.-ists fi>r the grc'ater part of a dismal and 
swampy primeval birest, whieli searedy thirty years since was almost totally 
imknown. A few wretdic.l nomads and fur-hnnters were the only inhal^itants 
of the Taiga — as fhosi* syhan deserts .are calletl — aiul s«|uirrd skins seemed all 
th(‘y Wi‘re ever likely to prodiua*. A journey through the Taiga is said to he 
one of tile most fatiguing and ti'dions t'Uirs which it is possibU* to make. Up- 
hill and <lown-hill, a mirrow path h*ads over a swam]>y ground, into whidi the 
horses sink up to theii kma's. The rider is searedy less harassed than liie 
patient animal which carries him ov< r tliis unstable soil. Xo bird enlivens the 
solitary forest with its song; tin* moaning of the wind in the crowns of the 
trees alone interrujits the gloomy silence, 'riie eternal sameness of the scene 
— day after day one constant succc'ssion of everlasting larches and fir-trees — is 
as wearying to tlie miml as tin* almost impassable road to the body. 

Rut suddenly the sound of the axe or the creaking of the water-wheel is 
Iieard ; the forest opens, a huig row of In^s extends along the banks of a riv- 
alet, and liundreds of workmen are seen moving about as industrious as a hive 
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of bees. What is the cause of all this activity — of this sudden change from a 
death-like quiet to a feverish life? These are the gold-fields; the sands of 
these swampy grounds arc mixed, like those of the Pactolus, with gold, and 
their fortunate possessors would not exchange them for the finest meadows, 
cornfields, or vineyards. 

Fedor Popow, a hunter of the province of Tomsk, is said to have been 
the first discoverer of gold in Siberia; and Government having granted per- 
mission to private persons to search for the precious metal, a few enterprising 
men directed their attention to the wild spurs of the Sajan ^lountains. A bril- 
liant success rewarded their endeavors. Ill the year Isr^G an exploring-party, 
sent out by a merchant nametl Jakin Hesanow, discovered a rich deposit of 
auriferous sand near the banks of the (rreat Hirussa; and in 1 Sat)— 10, similar 
deposits were f<^uiul along several of the tributaries of the Ujipcr Tunguska, 
and still farther to the nortli, on the Oktolyk, a rivulet that flows into the Pit. 

The expenses of a searching-party amount, on an average, to aooo silver 
roubles (£000); and as very often no gold wliatever is found, tliesi* hazardous 
i explorations not seldom put both the purse and the perseverance of their under- 
takers to a severe trial. Tims Nikita ^faesnikow lia*! spent no less than 200,000 
silver roubles (£52,000) in fruitless researclies, wluai he at length discov(‘red the 
rich gold-field on the Peskin, which, as we sliall ju'cNcntly S(‘e, am[»ly remuner- 
ated him for his previous losses. 

Of the difficulties which await the gold-searcliers, a faint i«lea may be formed, 
on considering tliat the wliole of the auriferous ngioin whi<'h far surpasses in 
size most of the European king<loms, consists of one vast fon^st like that above 
described. Patches of grass-land on which Iku’scs can fci*d are of very rare oc,- 
currence, and damp moss is the only ImmI the Taiga affords. As tin* irold-search- 
ers arc very often at work some }mndre<Is of versts from the nearest villagia they 
are obliged to carry all their provisions along witli them. Tlieir clothes aia* 
almost constantly wot, from tlieir sleeping in the damp forest, from the freipient 
rains to which they ai'c exposed, ami from their toiling in th(‘ swampy ground. 
Scarcely have tliey dug a few feet deep wlien the* pit fills witli wateu', which 
they are obligerl to pump out as fast as it gathers, and thus standing up to their 
knees in the mud, tliey work on until tliey reacli the solid rock, for then only 
can they be certain that no auriferous la\er has been negl<*eted in tli<‘ir sear<*h. 
When we consider, moreover, that all this labor is M-ry often totally iisel(*ss, 
their perseverance can m;t hut be admired; nor is it. to be* wondcn*d at that 
exploring-parties have sometimes en'*:imp(*d on the* site of rich gold-deposits 
without examining the spot, tlieir pritiem-e having beeii e\haustf*d by repeattsl 
failures in the vicinity. When the winter, with its fle(‘p snowfalls, sn<Id(*nly 
breaks in upon the searchers, their hardships become drc‘adfnl. The frost and 
want of food kill their horses, tlieir utensils havij to be left beiiiml; and drag- 
ging their most indispensable provisions along with tluan on small sledges, they 
are not seldom obliged t(' wade for week.s througli the deep snow before they 
reach some inhabited place. 

But even the* severity of a Siberian wdnter does not jirevcmt the sending oiit^ 
of exploring-pro +ies *>11011 winter expioratiotis are only fitted out for the more 
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accurate examination of very swampy auriferous grouruls that liave been dis- 
covered in the previous year, and where it is less difficult to work in the frozen 
soil than to contend with the water in summer. A winter-party travels with- 
out horses, the workmen themselves tran.sporting all that they require on light 
sledges. They are obliged to break up the obdurate soil with pickaxes, and the 
sand thus loosened has to be thawed and washed in warm water. After their 
day’s work, they spend the night in huts made of the branches of trees, where 
they sleep on the hard groun<l. It requires the iron constitution of a Siberian 
to bear such hardships, to which many fall a prey, in spite of their vigorous 
health. • 

A gold-deposit having been found, the fortunate discoverer obtains the grant 
of a lot of ground, 100 sasheiis (000 feet) broa<l, and ‘JOOO sashens (or 5 versts) 
long. Two adjoining lots are never granted to the same person, but a subse- 
quent purchase or ainalgamaticjii is 2 )erinitted. .\t first ( Jovermnent was satis- 
fied witli a moderate tax f)f 15 per cent, of tin* j)rodu(a*; subsequently, however, 
this was doubIe<l, until within the last few years, wlien, the gold production 
having been found to decrease, the primitivi* inq)ost was returned to, or even 
reduced to 5 per cent, for the le>s pro<luetive mines. l>(‘si<les this tax, from four ‘ 
to eiglit gohl roubles per jioiind of gold, according to the richness of the dig- 
gings, have to be pai<l for p(jlic(* e\pen''es. Only a twelve years' kaise is granted, 
after which tin* diiiging reverts to the crown, and a new h'aso has to be ])ur- 
chased. As tiu* severe climate of tiu' d'aiira limits the w«)rking*timo to four 
months (from May to September), the period of the concession is thus in reality 
not more than h»ui’ years. 

The lir<t care of the h-'^^ee is, of cours»\ to colhaq the necessary provisions 
and working apparatus. Tin* distant ''te|tj)e of tiie Kirglic^e furnishes him 
with dried or salted im-at ; his iron uti-nsib lu- j.urchases in the fac-tories of the 
bral; the fairs of Irbit and Ni''hne-Xovg(»rod '^ujtjtly him with every otlier arti- 
cle'; and rvi'-meal and lishes In' easily nlqains fiom the Silu'i'ian pt*asants or 
traih'i’s. Ily water ami by land, all tliesi' vari«»us >toi rs have to be transported 
in suinnici* to tin* or establishment of thi‘ gold-digger on the border 

of the Taiga, d'he transport tlirough the Taiga its If takes plaee daring the 
winter, on sledgt's, at a vi-ry great : and tlu- e\p<‘ns(‘ is still more increased 
if time has bi-eii lost tlnarngh inatt<‘nti«>n, as then all that may still he wanting 
has to he conv(‘yed to (lie spot on (hi* backs (»f horses. 

]Mi)st of tlu‘ nu n that iwv hired b»r working in the diggings are exiles — the 
remainder gem'rally free peasants, wlio havi‘ been rednceil in their cirenm- 
stanees hy misforlniu’s or ini'^condm l. Tiie j»rocnring of the necessary work- 
men is an affair of no small tn*nl)h‘ ami exjK'nse. before every snminer cam- 
paign the ag(‘nls of tin* gohl-diggt'rs travel ahont the (<nmtry like reerniting- 
sergeants, ami aft(‘r giving many fair words ami some hand-money, they take, 
the passport of tin* man engaged as a stvnrily for liis appearance, but although 
a passport is an indisjicnsahlc document in Siberia, yet it not sildom happens 
that the workman finds means to obtain a new one nmler some other name, 
and, engaging himself to a new master, defrauds (he first of his haud-money. 

It may be easily imagined the workmen only consist of the refuse 
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of society, the greatest discipline is necessary to keep tliem in order. The sys- 
tem of a secret police, so cherished by all arbitrary governments, is here ex- 
tended to its utmost limits ; scarcely has a suspicious word fallen among the 
workmen, when the director is immediately iiifoiyned of it, and takes his meas- 
ures accordingly. Every man knows that he is watched, and is himself a spy 
upon his companions. 

Hofmann relates an instance of a plot singularly nipped in the bud. In one 
of the gold-diggings on the Noiba, the worknuai, at the instigation of an under- 
overseer, had refused to ])erh)rm a task assigneil to them. It was to be feared 
that the spirit of iiisiibonlination would gain ground, and extend over all the 
neighboring diggings. The director, conseciueiitly, sent at once for military as- 
sistance ; this, however, ju-oved to be unnecessary, for when the Cossacks arrived 
at the Noiba, a thunder-storm arose, and at the very moment they came riding 
up to the digging a flash of lightning killed the ringh*ader in the midst of the 
mutineers. As soon as tlie imm recovered from the tirst shock of tluar surprises 
and terror, they all exclaime<l, ‘‘ This is the judgnumt of (hxl and, without 
any further hesitation, at once returned to their <luty. 

Besides fn^e rations, the ordinary wagt's of a common workm.an arc lo rou- 
bles banco, or 12 shillings a numth, but more e\jx‘rience«l hands receive 50 or 
even 00 roubh's. The pay dates from the day wlum the workman makes his 
appearance at the residence, and tlumceforward, also, his rations aiaj served t>ut 
to him. They consist of a pound (d’ fresh or salt meat, or an e(pjivalent portion 
of fish on fasting-days, <“abbag(i and groats for soup, besides fr(‘sh rytvbread 
an<l t/ffas (the favorite national bevtu'age) Uhthon. d’lu* whole numlKn* of 
workmen employcMl in Ji gold-digging subdivi<le themselves into separate socie- 
ties, or artells. Each of these elects a chief, or head-man, to whom the provis- 
ions for his artt ll are weighe<l out, ami to whom all the other common inttu'ests 
are intrusted. The sale <»f spirituous li«|uor is slri<-tly forljiddeii, for its use would 
render it imjiossiblo t() maintain onler; ami, ac(*ording to law, no gin-.s}u»p is 
allowed to be opened wiinin r»u \ ersts of .a «ligging. 

The pay and the* liberal rations receives! wemld alom* be insutlhiici^ to allurei 
workmen to the* <liggings, for, us w<* have seem, tin* voyage tlu*re and back i.. 
extremely irksixne, aiel the labor V(*ry fatiguing. An <‘\a*elh*nt plan has <*<»ns(‘- 
quently been devised for tlieir eiiconragemcnt. The contract of each workman 
distinctly specifies tlie (juantity«>f liiselaily work, eon'^isting of a certain number 
of wheelbarrows ol sand — Irom ion to 120, aeeoi’ding to tlie ilislam’e Ironi the 
spot where it is duglo tlie jilaci? wh<-.’e it is wasln*d out — each re(!koned at three 
ponds,* which one party lias to fill, another to (a>nvey to the wash-stands, ami 
a third to wash. 

Ihe task is generally (,*0111 jiletetl by norm, or c^arlv in the afternoon. I\»r the 
labor they ]x*rform during the rest of the day, r>r on Sundays and holidays, 
they receive an extra pay of two or tlina; roubles for (svery Holotiiik of gold 
they wash. Every evemiog the workmen come with the produce of their Iree 
labor to the ollice, the g«hd is weiglusl in their presenc<‘, and the artell credited 
for the anioinit of its share. This free-work is as advantageous for the mas- 
♦ T1 . oijnal tn JU TI,*. |Kin.l .lividcil into 90 wdotiiik^. 
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ters as the laborers. The former enjoy a net profit of eight or ten roubles per 
solotnik, and all the working expenses arc of course put to the charge of the 
contract labor ; and the latter earn a great deal of money, according to their in- 
dustry or good-luck, for when fortune favors an artell, its share may amount to 
a considerable sum. During Hofmann’s stay at the Birussa, each workman of 
a certain artell earned in one afternoon 72 roubles, and the Sunday’s work of 
another of tliese associations gave to each of its meniljers 105 roubles, or £'4. 
The artisans — who, though employed in a gold-mine, are not engaged in dig- 
ging or washing the auriferous saiul — are also rewarded from time to time 
by a day’s free-labor in places which are known to be rich. On one of these 
occasions a Cossack on the Oktolyk recreived :U)0 roubles for his share of the 
gold that was washed out »)f 40 wheelbarrows of sand. These of course are 
extraordinary cases, but they show how much a workman may gain ; and be- 
ing of course exaggerated by r(‘port, are the chief inducements which attract 
the W(u*km(‘n, and ke(>p them to their <luty. 

If the free-labor is unproductive, many of the workmen desert or give up 
free-labor altogether, and in both eases the master is a loser. To prevent this, 
it is customary, in many of the diggings, to pay the workmen a fixed sum for 
their extra W(»rk. 

At the end f)f tln^ season tlu' worknuai are paid off, and receive provisions 
f«>r their honu'-journey. (Generally, tin* ])ro<iuee of their summer’s labor is 
s])ent, in tlu‘ first villages tliey reach, in drinking and gambling; so that, to be 
abli* to return to their families, they an* obliged to bind themsi4ves anew for 
the n(‘xt season, and to n-ecivL- hand-money from the agent, who, knowing their 
weakness, is generally on the sp<>t to take a<lvantage of it. .\fter spending a 
long wint(‘r fidl of want and privations, tlnw return to tiie Taiga m spring, and 
thus, through their own folly, tlieir life is spent in eonstanl misery and hard 
lal)or. 

During the winter the digging is deserted, e\ee])t by an under-overseer and 
a f(*w workmen, who make the iieeesstiry |Ma>parat h>ns for the next campaign, 
receivt* an«i|wari‘house the piovi-^itms a-' tlu*y arrivi*, and guard the ])roperty 
against thieves or wanton <leslriietion. The np])er-ovi‘rseer or director, inoan- 
wliih*, is fully (»eeupied at the residence in f(»rwardiug tlie ]>rovisions and stores 
that have arrived there during the summer to the mine, in making the neces- 
snry pun'hases for tlu* next year, in sending his agents about the country to 
engagi? new workmen; and thus tlu* winti*r is, in fact, his busiest time. ith 
tlu* last .sledgt* transport lu* returns to the digging, to receive the workmen as 
they arrive*, and to sie that .all is ready for tlu* sumnu*r. -\s his situ.ation is 
one of gre.at trust and lesponsiliility, he eaijoys a eonsiilerable salary. 31aes- 
nikow, for instaiua*, ])ai«l his ehii*f direetor 4(hooo n>ubh‘s a yeair ; aiul or 
Huoo roubles, lu'sitb's fri’c station, aiul a percentage of the gohl ]»rodueeil, is 
tlu? ordinary emolument. 

It is thus evident th.at tlu* expe'uses of a Siberian gold-mine are enormous, 
lull when fortune favors llu* undertake*!- he is amply n^wardeal for his outlay; 
•'Ui .annual produce of lo, 15, or 20 poiuls of g<>id is by no jneans uncommon, 
fn the* ye*ar istTi, 45S worknu*!! empl 'y 4 *d in the gold-mine e)f Mariinsk, be- 
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longing to IMessrs. Golubclow and Kusnezow, produced 81 ponds 19 J lbs. of 
the much-coveted metal; in the year 1843 the mine of Olginsk, belonging to 
Lieutenant Malewiiisky, yielded 82 ponds 374 lbs.; and in 1844, the labor of 
1014 workmen, employed in the mine of Krt^sdowosdwishensk, belonging to 
Messrs. Kusnezow and Schtschegolow, produced no less than 87 ponds 14 lbs. 
of gold. 13ut even Kresdowosdwishensk lias been distanced by tlie mine of 
Spasky, situated near the sources of the Peskin, wliich, in tlie year 1842, 
yielded its fortunate possessor, the above-mentioned Counsellor Nikita Maes- 
iiikow (one of the few men who were already extremely rich before the Silas 
rian auriferous deposits were discovered), the (‘iiormous quantity of 100 ponds 
of gold 1 From 1840 to 1845, Maesnikow extracted from this mine no l(‘ss 
than 348 ponds 0 lbs. of gold, worth 4,135,174 silver roubles, or about £040,000. 
Still more recently, in 1800, the Gawrilow mine, belonging Id the house of Hja- 
sanow, produced 102.] ponds of pure gold. 

But in Siberia, as elsewhere, mining operations are frequently doomed to 
end in disappointment, particularly if the space destineil to be worked in the 
following summer has not been carefully examined beforehand, as the ore is 
often very unequally distributed. A speculator, having dis(‘o\'ered a gold-mine, 
examined four or five samples of the sainl, which gave a highly satisfactory n*- 
sult. Delighted with his good-fortune, he mad(‘ his arrangements on a graiul 
scale, and collected provisions for 500 workmen ; but when operations began, 
it was found that he had, unfortunately, hit upon a small patch of auriferous 
sand, the vicinity of which was totally void of gold, so that his 500 woikmeii 
produced no more than a few pounds of ore, ami he lost at least £10,000 by 
his adventure. 

The entire gold produce of Ea^t Siberia amounted, in 1815, to 818 ponds 
36 lbs., and in 1856 to about 1100 ponds; but latterly, in cons(‘(|uence of the 
increasing wages and dearness of provisions, which has caused m:my of the 
less productive mines to be abandoncil, it has somewhat dimini.shed. In 1860, 
31,796 men, 010 women, and 8751 hor.ses and oxen, w(‘re employed in the Si- 
berian gold-mines. 

As may easily be imagined, the di'^covery of llu'se sources of wealth in the 
desert has caused a great revolution in the .soei il state of Siberia. The riches 
so siuldonly ac(juired by a few favorites of fortune, have raised luxury to an 
unexampled height, and eiicouraired a seiisekss prodigality. Some 
having been offered for 300 roubles to a miner suddenly raised from penury 
to wealth, “ Fool !” said the ups- art, with tli<* suj»erb mien of a eonquering 
hero, to the fi.sh-dealer, “ wilt thou .'-ell me these excellent sterlets so cheap*/ 
Here are a thousand roubles; go, ami say that thou h.asf dealt with me 

The small town of Krasnojarsk, rornantic.ally situatecl on the Jenissei, is tlie 
chief scat of tne rich miners. Here may lx? seen tin* (choicest toilettes, the 
most showy equipages, and champagne (which in Siberia cost.s at least £1 u 
bottle) is the daily beve age of the gold aristocrarry. Unfortunately, Krasno* 
jaisk had, until very recently, not a single book. seller’s shop to boast of ; and 

* ' '•ptclos of sturgeon highly enU cined by epicures. 
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while thousands were lavished on vanity and sensual enjoyments, not a rouble 
was devoted to the improvcMuent of the mind. 

Less rich in gold than the province of Joniseisk, but richer in copper and 
iron, and above all in platina, is'lhe Ural, where mining industry was first intro- 
duced by Peter the Great, in the last years of the seventeenth century, and has 
since acquired a colossal development. Though gold was discovered in the Ura- 
lian province of Permia as early as 1 745, yet its production on a large scale is of 
more imxh'rn date. In the year 1810 the whole quantity of gold furnished by 
the Ural amounted oiil}' to 5 ponds 05 lbs., while in 1834 it had increased to 
405 ponds. 

The discovery of the [)rocious metals on the estates of the large mine-propri- 
etors of the Ural, who alrea«ly before that time W{‘re among the wealtliiest men 
of the empire, lias fticrease<l their riches to an enormous extent, and given a 
European celei)rily to the names of Jakowlew and l)emi<loff. Wercli Issetsk 
and Wercime Tagilsk, in the province of Permia, Ixdonging to tlie Jakowlew 
family, have an exteni of more than three millions of acres, with a population 
of 11,000 souls. Resides iron and c<q>p(‘r, their chief ju’oducc, these estates 
yielde<l,in 1 h;U, 5S ponds of gold. 

Nishne-Tagilsk, beh^nging, since 1725, to the Demidoffs, is a still more mag- 
nificent possession ; for it may truly lu? saitl, that perhaps nowhere in the world 
are greater mineral riches congregated in (Uio spot than here, wiiere, besides 
vast (piantities of iron and eopjier, tln^ washing of the sands produced, in 1834 
no less than 20 ponds of gold, ami 113 j»onds 3 Ihs. of ])latlna. The estate ex- 
temls over four millions id aeri's, ami its population, in 1834, amounted to 
20,000 souls. 

The town of Xishm'-Tagilsk lias about 15,000 inhabitants, and Ilelmerscu 
(‘‘Travels in the Ural") [»rai'^e‘i the Demidoffs for their zi'a! in carrying the 
civilization of Europe to the wilds of the Ural. In an excellent elementary 
school, 150 boys arc clothed, fed, am) educated at tluar expense. Those pupils 
who ilistinguish thimisidvcs by their abilities are tlum sent to a higher school, 
such as 'luidoff Lyceum in Jaro^law, or the University of ^[oscow, ami 

after the termination of their stndic'^ obtain ,a situation on the estates of the 
family. Tlie palaei' of tht‘ Demidoffs has a fine e«>lleetion of paintings by the 
first Italian masters; hut it is seldom if eve’* inhabited by the ])rojirietors, wht> 
prefer Elorenee and Paris to tin* Ural. The founder of the family was rin om- 
immt gunsmith of the town of Tula, wimso abilities gained him the favor of 
Peter the. Great, an»l the gift of the mines on which the colossal hirtime of his 
deseondmits has been raised. 
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CHAPTER XVITT. 

MIDDENDOKFF’S ADVENTUUESl IN TATMEKLANl). 

For what Purpose was MiddendorfFs Voyage to Taiimirland luulertakon ? — Difficulties and 0!)stnclcs. — 
Expedition down the Taiinur River to the Polar Sea. — Storm on Taimur Lake.— Loss of the Ik)at.— 
Middendorff ill and alone in 75'" N. Lat. — Saved by a grateful Samoiedc.— Climate and Vegetation of 
Taimurland. 

O N following tlio contours of the Siberian coast, wo linijto the oast of Nova 
Zenibla a vast tract of territory l^rojccting towards the Polo, and extend- 
ing its pruinontorics far into the icy sea. This country — which, from its itrin- 
eipal river, may be calleil Tainmrland — is the most ixn lbern, and, I need hardly 
add, the most inhospitable part of the Old World. The last liuts of the Rus- 
sian fishermen are situated about the mouth of the Jenissei, hut the whole terri- 
tory of the Taimur River, and the regions traversed by the lower course of the 
Chatanga and the Pilsina, are completely uninhahiied. 

Even along the upper course of these two last-nanu'<l riv(*rs, the population 
is exceedingly scanty and scattered ; and the fi‘w SanioTed(‘s who migrate* dur- 
ing tlie summer to the banks of (lie Taiinur, gla<lly h^ave tlnau at tin* approach 
of winter, the cold of which no tlitTinomctcr has (‘ver measured. As may easi- 
ly be imagined, Tainiurlaixl has but few attractions for the trader or the fur- 
hunter, but for the naturalist it is In* no means without interi'st. 

* We have seen in a former chapter how Ven Ikua*, prompterl by the disinter- 
ested love of science, travelled to Nova Zembla to examine tin* productions of 
a cold insidar summer beyond ^iie 70tb degrei* of l.ititude. The instru(*tive vo- 
sulls of his journey ri*ndi‘red it doubly desirabh? l«> obtain information about 
the effects of summer in a co/./Z/n elimatt*, situated if ]>ossible still farther 
to the north ; and as no region (‘<)\ild he better .snitt‘d to this )>urposo than tne 
interior of the hroa<l mass of Taimurland, the A<*ad(‘my of Sciences of St. PcUei s- 
burg resolved to sen<l thither a seienfili«’ e\'pe<lition. Fortunately for the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, A (in ]Mid<lendorff, tlx* eminent naturalist, whose offer 
of service was gkxlly accepted, was in every respe(!t tin? right man in the right 
j>lace ; forto the most untiring scieut^ific zeal, and an unwavi'^ing determination, 
he joined a physical strength and a manual d(*xf(‘rity rarely found united with 
learning. In the Lapland moors Ik; had I(?arne(I to bivouac for nights togctlicr, 
while chasing the waterfowl, and on foot he was abh* to tire the best'traim‘d 
walrus-hunter. He understoo(l how to eonstruct a boat, and to st(*erit witli his 
own hand, and every beast or ]>ird was doomed that came wifliin reach of his 
unerring hall. In one word, no travc^ller ever jilungeil into the Arctic wilds 
more independent of baggage, follow<‘rs, or the m(*at)s of transport. 

On April 4 we find -Afiddendorff, ;c-.eompaiiied by Mr. Hrandt, a Danish for- 
ester, and a single servant, on the ice of the Jenissei betAveen Turiicliaiisk and 
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Diulino. Hero liis companions were attacked by measles ; but as it was high 
time to reach the Chatanga befoi*b the melting of the snow, the patients were 
carefully packed up in boxes lined with skins, and the whole party — wliose num- 
bers, meanwhile, had been increased by the addition of a topographer and of 
tliree Cossacks — emerged from the region of forests on April 13,liaving to face 
a cold of — 3G°, and a storm that almost f)vertnrned their sledges. With 
Tunguse guides they traversed the tundra in a north-easterly direction as far as 
the Pasina, and thence passing on from one Samoiede horde to another, at length 
reached Koronnoic Filippowskoi 5' hit.) on the Boganida, an affluent of the 
Cheta, wliich is itself a tributary of the Chatanga. Here a lialt was made, 
])Jrtly because all the ])arty excejit Middendorff were by this time attacked witli 
the reigning (‘pideniic, and ])artly to wait for the Sanioiedes, whom they intend- 
e<l to join on their .'^unmer migration to the nortln louring this interval Mid- 
deiidoVff made an excursion to the C’hatanga, for the purpose of gathei’ing in 
formation about the voyage down that riv(*r, and to make the necessary prepara- 
tions. In the village of Ciiatangsk, however, he found nearly all the inhabitants 
suffering from the measles; aiul as no assi tanee was to be expected from them, 
he resolved to alter his loute, and to proeevd as soon as possible to the River 
Taimur, whic-h would in all probability afford him the best means for penetrat- 
ing to the extreme confines of continental Asia. As this most northerhf river 
of the Old World lies far bi'voml tlu* boundaries of arboreal growth, a boat-frame 
of twelve fei.'t on the keel had to be made at Koronnoie before setting out. 
Bi’andt was left behiml with part of the company, to make a prolonged series 
oT imUeorological observations, and to gather as complete a collection as possible 
of the animals and }>lanls of tin' country, whiU* .Middendorff stavteil on his ad- 
venttirous tour (^lay l‘J) with sixty-eight ri*indccr, uinler the guidance of a few 
Samoiedes on tlieir progress to the north, and ai’companii'il only by the tojmg- 
raj)her, an interpreter, and two Co'ssai'ks. The ditlicidties of this jouriK^y, since 
a boat’franu*, fuel, |)rovisi(Mis, phy>ical instruments. aj»paratus(‘S for the }>reser- 
valion of objia-ts of natural hisl<»ry, forming altogi*tlier a load for many sledges, 
had t<» be U’ansj»orti‘d along with the tr ivi lh*rs, would have been great at all 
times, but were now eoH'^iderably im reased by tiie epidemic having also seized 
the tribe of Sanunedes wliieb .Middi*ndorff expeeh d to find near the small River 
Nowaia, ami which was to guide him farther on to the Taimur. At length, 
after a search of threes tlays, he found the remnant (d the horde, wliieh had been 
<lccimatc<l and riMlmasl to a deplorable condition by the epideinie. In vain lie 
souglit for the well-known faei's of tlie chief piusoiiages of the horde, witli whom 
lie Inal negotiated on the Boganiila — they were all dtcul.'' Ot thirty-live ]>er- 
sons, one only was comj^letely healthy; a second could hardly crawl about ; but 
the otluTs lay prostrate in llu'ir tents, coughing and groaning umlcr tiuur skin 
coverings. Leaving st‘ven corjises on tin* roail, they bad atlvanced by slow jour- 
neys to join MiddendorlT, until they bn»ke down, so that instead of receiving 
aiil at their liamls, he was n(>w obliged to help them in their distress — an assist- 
ance which they amply repaid, as we shall see in the set]n(*l. 

Fnfortunat(*ly the illm’ss Innl ]>revenled the iSamoiede women from sewing 
togelhcr, as they had promised, the ski»’s that were necessary to complete the 
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covering of the travellers’ tent, so that they had much to suffer during a violent 
snow-storm, which raged from May 27 to 30. Tims after another long delay 
and an irreparable loss of time, considering the extreme shortness of the sum- 
mer, Middendorff was not able to start from the Nowaia before May 31. The 
softening of the snow rendered the advance of the sledges extremely difficult, 
so that it was not before June 14 that he reached the Taimur at a considerable 
distance above the point where the river discharges its >yaters into the lake. 
Encamping on a steep declivity of its bank, Middendorff now set about build- 
ing his boat. On June 30 the ice on the river began to break up, and on July 
5 the navigation of the stream was free. l>y the light of the midnight sun the 
boat was launched, and christened “ The Tundra,” to commemorate the, diffi- 
culties of its constnurtion in the deserts of 74^" X.lat. Constant north winds 
retarded the voyage down the river and over the lake, beyond which the Taimur, 
traversing a hilly country, is inclosed within steep and picturesque rocks.* The 
increasing rapidity of the stream now favored the travellers, and the storms 
were less troublesonn? between the mighty roek-walls ; but unfortunately Mid- 
dendorif, instead ot being able, as he had ex])e(‘ted, to till his nets with lish as 
he advanced, and to establish depots for his return journey, found himself 
obliged to consume the jirovisions he had taken witli him in the boat. On Au- 
gust G the first night-frost took jdace, ami from that time was regularly rejieat- 
ed. Yet in sjiite of these warnings, Middemlorff (‘ontinued his journey down 
the river, and reached the sea on August 24, in 70'’ N. lat. J>ut now it was 
liigh time to return. 

“ The fear of leaving my undertaking lialf unfinished,” says Middendorff, 
“had hitherto cncouragt'd me to persevere. The great distance from any hu- 
man habitation, the rapid stream, against which we hatl now to conternl, and the 
advanced season, with its apjiroaeliing dark nigiits and frosts, made our return 
an imperative necessity, and I could have but little rclianee on our remaining 
strength. The insufficient food and the fatigues of onr journey, often prolong- 
ed to extreme exhaustion, had rednee<l onr vigor, and we all began to feel the* 
effects of our frenpieiit wading tlirough cold water, when, as often happeiu'd, 
our boat had grounded upon a sliallow, or when the* Hat mud-banks of the ri\- 
er gave us no otln*!- alternative for reaching theilry land. Jl was now alsotlio 
second month since we had not slept under a tent, having all tlu* time passed 
the nights behind a screen erected on the oars e)f the boat, as a shelU.*r against 
the wind. Provided with a good load of elrift-woo<l, collected on the shore of 
the Polar Ocean, wc began our return voyages on August 20. The borders of 
the river were alrea<ly incrusted wilfi ice. Wading became extremely irksome, 
the river having meanwhile fallen above six f(‘c*t, and the shallows frequently 
forcing us to step into the water and j)ull the boat along. 

“Fortunatelv the wind roinaiiKMl favorable, and thus by rowing to the utmost 
of our strength, and with the assistance of the broad sails of om*‘ Tundra,’ we 
surmounted two rapids which, encased between abrupt rocks, seemed to defy 
our utmost efforts. 

“f)n the 31st, a malicious gust of wind, bursting out of a narrow gorge, 
threw oui* boat against the rocks and broke the rudder. The frost and wet, 
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together with the shortness of our provisions, tried us sorely. Not a day pass- 
ed without sleet and snow. 

On September 5, while endeavoring to double during a violent storm a 
rocky island at the northern extremity of Lake Tairnur, one wave after another 
dashed into the boat, which I could only save by letting her run upon a sand- 
bank. The violent wind, with a temperature of only -f27^ at noon, covered 
our clothes with solid ice-crusts. Wo were obliged to halt four days till the 
storm ceased ; our nets and my double-barrelled gun proved daily more and 
more unsuccessful, so that hunger coinhined with cohl to render our situation 
almost intolerable. On the 8th, while on the lookout for ptarmigan, I saw 
through my telescope a long strij)e of silver stretching over the lake, and, re- 
turning to my comrades, informed them that we must absolutely set off again 
the next morning, regardless of wind and w<*at}ier. 

the following day tlie ominous indications of the telescope rendered it 
necessary to a])proaeh the more oj)en w('st side of the lake ; which I followed 
until stopped* by the ice, along whose borders 1 tiieri sailed in order to reach the 
river, which must still be open. Meanwhile the wind had comjdetely fallen, and, 
to our astonishment, we saw the waua* in our wake cover itself with a thin 
crust of ice as soon as we passed. The danger of freezing fast in the middle 
of the lake was evi<lent.” 

I’nfortunately, wliile endi‘avoring to reach the river, the boat was crushed 
between two ice Iba-s, and was with great difticulty (lragge«l on shore. Tiie 
only chanec of rescue iu)W was to meet with some Sanioiedes on the upjKT 
course of the rivm*, for these nomads never wamha* northward heyond the south- 
ern extremity of the lake, and from this our travellers were still at a great 
distance. 

“ We made a larg(‘ hand-skMlg(s" continues ]\Iiddcndorff, “ and sot off with- 
out loss of time on the lOth, in spite of the rainy weather, which had complete- 
ly dlssolvi‘d tile sparing snow n|)on the hills. The sharj) stones cut into our 
sledgo-riinners like knives, and after having searcely made three versts, the ve- 
hicle fell to ])ieces. The hail weatiier forci‘d ns to stop for the night. The fa- 
tigues of our boat-journey, tlie want of ]>roper food, and mental anxiety, had 
for several wei‘ks been undermining my health : a total want of sleep destroyed 
the remainder of my strength, so that, early on the 11th, I felt myself (piite 
unable to procee<l.” 

In this extremity ^Iiddeiidorff adopted with heroic self-denial the best and 
only means for bis own preservation and that of his comrades. If, hy depart- 
ing without loss of time, t)n\v were fortunate onougli to reach tlie Sanioiedes 
before lliese noma<ls haTl kdt the Tairnur country for the sor.th, he also might 
be rescued; if they found tlnun very late, they at least might expect to save 
their lives ; if the Samoiedes could not he found, then of course the whole party 
was doomed. Thus lMi<Mendorff resolved to separate at once from his com- 
rades. A remnant of ilesh extract, reserved for extreme cases, was divided into 
five equal ]>orti()ns; the naturalist's dog, the faithful comjianion of nil Ids pre- 
vious journeys, was killed, though reduced a mere skeleton, and his scanty 
flesh similarly distributed among the party. The blood and a soup made of the 
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bones served for the parting repast. Thus of his own free-will, the winter liav- 
ing talrcady set in, Middeiidorff, ill and exhaust(Ml, remain id quite alone in the 
icy desert, behind a sheltering rock, in N. lat., several hundred versts from 
all human dwellings, almost witliout fuel, and witli a miserable supply of food. 
The three first days he was still able to move. lie saw the lake cover itself com- 
pletely with ice, and the last birds depart for the south. Then his strength ut- 
terly failed him, and for the next three days he was unable to stir. When he was 
again able to move, he felt an excessive thirst. He crawled to the lake, broke 
the ice, and the water refreslied him. lint he was not yet fi'ee from disease, and 
this was fortunate, as want of appetite did not make him feel the necessity of 
food. Now followed a succession of terrible snow-storms, which completely 
imprisoned the solitary traveller, but at the same time afforded him a better 
shelter against the wind. 

‘‘My companions,” he writes in a letter to a n^lalitm, “had now l(‘ft me 
twelve days; human assistance could no long(‘r lx* expect(*d; I was convinced 
that 1 had only myself to rely upon, that T was doomed, and as good as number- 
ed with the dead. And yet my courage did md forsaki‘ me. Idke oiir s(pnr- 
rels, I turnetl myself according to the changes of th(‘ wind. During the long 
sleepless nights fancy o]>ened her domains, and 1 foi*got even hunger .and thirst. 
Then Jk^reas broke roaring out of the gullies as if lu‘ intended to sweep m(^ 
away into the skies, and in a short time I was covered with a comfortable snow- 
mantle. Thus I lay throe <Iavs, tliinkiug of wretcln s wh(> bad been immured 
alive, and grown mad in tiieir dreadfid prison. An overwh(*lming fear of in- 
sanity befell me — it oppressed my heart — it Ix'came insupportable. In vain I 
attempted to cast it off — my weakeiUMl brain could grasp no other idea. And 
now suddenly — like a ray (jf light from heaven — the saving thought Hashed 
upon me. 

“My last ])ieces of wood wen* (piickly light(*d — some water was thaw(*d and 
warmed — I punretl into it the s[>irits from .-i H;i>k e«)iitaining a speeiimm of nat- 
ural history, and <lrank. A new life seemed to awakeai in me; my ihonghls re- 
turned ag.aiii to my family, to the happy day^ I ha<l spent with the friends of 
my youth. Soon I feli into a profonml sleep - how long it lasted I know not - 
but on awakening I felt like another man, and my brcaast w.as tilled with grati- 
tude. Api'etit(3 returned with recovery, and 1 was n'dueed to e.at leather Mini 
birch- bark, when a j)tarmigaii fortunately c;une within reach of iny gun. Hav- 
ing thus obtained s(une food for the journey, I resolved, alt liough still veay fc(’- 
ble, to set out and seek the provisions we had Ijuried. l*acking sonu* articles of 
dress, my gun ;ind ammunition, mv journ.al, etc., on my small hand-sledge, I pro- 
ceeded slowly, an<l fnMpieiitly resting. At noon I saw, on a W(‘ll-known decliv- 
ity of the hills, three black spots whicdi I h.'id not previously notic(*d,and as they 
changed their p'>sition, T at once altered my route to join them. We ;i[)pro:ich- 
ed each other — and, judge of my delight, it was Trisehun, the S.'unoiede chief- 
tain, whom I had previously assisted in the previiiling (‘pidemic, and who now, 
guided by one of my comp.anions, bad set out with three shslges to seek nn*. 
It.ager to ser ve his benefactor, the gniteful savagt* liarl mad (3 his reindeer wander 
without food ovM’ a «pacc of 160 ver.sls where no moss grew'. 
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“ I now heard t])at my companions had fortunately reached the Samoledes 
four ilays after our separation ; but the drea<lful snow-storms had prevented the 
nomads from coming sooner to my assistance, and had even forced them twice 
to retrace their stejis. 

“ On September »K) the Samo'iedes brought me to my tent, and on October 
9 we bade the Taitnur an eternal farewell. After live months we hailed with 
delight, on October ‘20, the verge of the forest, and on tlie following day we 
reache<l the smoky hut on the lioganida, where we had left our friends.” 

Ifaving tlius accoin[)anied Middendorff on his adventurous wanderings 
through Tainiuria, T will now give a brief account of his observations on the 


The remark of Saussure that the difference of tcanperature between light and 
shade; is gr(‘at(*st in suniiner, and in the high latitudes, was fully confirmed by 
^liddeiidorff. While the therinoineter marked —07^ in the shade, the hillsides 
exposed to the sun were dripping with wet, and towards the end of June, though 
the mean temperature; of the air was still below the free/ang-pj)int of water, the 
snow had already entirely <lisapp(‘an*d on the sunny side of the Taimur lliver. 
Torrents came brawling down tlu; hills; the swollen rivers rose forty or sixty 
feet above their winter h‘Vel, and carried tiieir icy covering along witli them to 
the sea. 

On August .‘bin the very mi<ldle of the sliort Taimurian summer, in 74° 15' 
of latitude, ^Iidd(‘ndorfF hunted butterllies undi r the slu>lt(“r of a liill, bare-foot- 
ed an<l in light under-cl<»thes. Tin* thermomeli'r rose in the sun to 4-Gs“\and 
close to the ground to •» wliile at a short distance on a s[)()t exposed to tlie 

north-eastern air-curnait it fell at once to -f 27 . 

The moistun; <d the air was very remarkable. Tn ]May thick snow-fogs al- 
most j)erpetually obscured tin* almo>phere, so tluit it was impossible to ascer- 
tain tlu? ])osition «>f the sun. It appeared only in the evening, or about midnight, 
and then regul.arlv a perpendicul.ar column of luminous whiteness «lescende<l from 
its orb to tlu* earth, aiul, widening as it .approachetl the hori/.on, took the form 
and thg a|»pearance of a colo'.sal lamp-Hame, mu*]i as the lattor app(*ars when 
seen through tlu* mists of a vapor bath. From the same cause parhelia and 
h.ilos W(*re very fre<pient. 

During the daytime the siunv-fogs, in perpetual motion, either entirely veil- 
ed the n(*ari*st objects, or magnitie<l their .^ize, or exliibited thi*m in a daiu-ing 
motion. In «luiu* the snow-fog became a v.apor-fog, wliich daily from time to 
time precipitated its surplus of tnoisture in form of a light rain, but even then 
tlu; nights, particularly aflt'r eleven o'ch>ck, were mostly serene. 

Experience proved, contrary to Ar.ago's oj. inion, that thunder-storms take 
place within the Arctic /.one. The perpetual motit>u of the air was very re- 
markabh*. The sun liad merely to disappear behitul a cloud to ]>roduce at once 
a gust of wind. Towards the end of August, tlu* southern and tlu* northern air- 
t'tirrents, like two contending giants, began to strive for the mastery, until linally 
the storms raged with t‘\tremo violence, lint in these treeless ileserts their fury 
Ihuls nothing to destroy. 

It is impossible to form any thing ’\ke a correct estimate of the quantity of 

15 
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snow which annually falls in the highest latitudes. So much is certain tliat it 
can hot be small, to judge by the violence and swelling of the rivers in spring. 
The summits of the hills, and the declivities exposed to (he reigning winds, are 
constantly deprived of snow, which, liowever, (ills uj) the bottom of the valleys 
to a considerable height. Great was iMiddeiidorff's astonishment, while travel- 
ling over the tundra at the end of winter, to lind it covered with no more than 
two inches, or at the very utmost half a foot, of snow; the dricul stems of tlui 
Arctic plants everywhere peej)ing forth above its surlace. This was the natu- 
ral consc(juencc of the north-easterly storms, which, sweeping over the nak<*d 
plain, carry the snow along with them, and form the snow-w.lves, tlie compass of 
the northern noma<ls. 

It is extremely })robable tlint, on advancing towards (lie ])ole, the fall of snow 
gradually diminishes, as in tht‘ Alps, where its (pianlity likewise (fecreases on 
ascending above a certain heiglit. 

On measuring the thickness of the ice, Middemlorff was very miK'li surprised 
to find it nowhere, both in the lakes and on (he river, thicker than eight feet, ainl 
sometimes only four and a half; its thickness being constantly proporlionate to 
the quantity of snow witli which it w.as covert*d. At first he* could hardly be- 
lieve that this simple covering could afford so etlicacious a protection against the 
extreme cold of winter in the 7-1 th degree* of latitude*, Imt the fact is well known 
to the Samo’iodes, who, whenever they recpiire water, always make the hole 
where the snow lies de'cpesl. 

The tundras of Taimuria were found to (‘onsist principally of ari<l ])lateaux 
and undulating heights, where the vege*tation e*an not e*onceal the boulders and 
the sanel of which the crust of the e*arth is fornu'd. 

The withered tips of the grasses scarcely differ in (‘olor from (lie dirty yi*!- 
low-brown moss, and the gi’een of the lower j^art of (he stalks apj)(*ars ;is throie^h 
a veil. Xothing can be of a more <lreary monotony tliaFi this vegetation when 
spread over a wide surface; but in tin* hardly pi'ia'eptibh^ depressions of th(^ 
plains where tlie spring water is able to c<illect, a fr(‘'>her gnen gains the upper 
hand, the stalks are not only longer, but stand closer together, and the grass, 
growing to a height of three or even four im-iics, n''Ui-ps the ))lac(‘ of tin; mo<s. 
Hero and lliere small patches of /Jrfjtf.'i tnhi Gr/ssAy/c and 

mncli more rarely a dwarf ranunenhis, diversify the. dingy carpet, yet without 
being a))le to relieve its wearisome char.aeter. IJnt very dilTerent, and indeed 
truly surprising, is (he aspect of (lie slopes which, facing the laimnr lakt* or 
river, are j)roteeted against the Iat(‘ and early irosls. Here consi<lerahIe patches 
of ground are (‘overe<l with a lively green, intermiiigh‘d witl) gayly-eolor(*d llow- 
ers, such ns the brilliant yellow Sitjversia, the f*legant f ).\ vtn»pis, the bbu* :md 
white Saxifragas, the red Anncria a l)(*autiful n(*w spi‘ei(*s of Del** 

phinium. All these* various llowers are not dwarfs of stimte<l growtli, for Pole- 
inones, Sisyrnbj-ias, Polygonuins,and Papave^rs above a foot high decorate (In; 
slopes, and Middendoi-ff found an islet in t]i(?Taimnr cov(*r(‘d like* a field with a 
Senecio, of which some of the most eemspicuous sp(*eimens wtu’e more tluin a loot 
and a half high, and bore no less than forty (lowers above* an inefii in eliameter. 

The progress oi vegetation is unemnraonly rapid, so that, as Middonelorllf re- 
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marks, if any one wishes to see tlie grass grow, he must travel to the Taiinur. 
Scarcely do tlie first leaves peep forth when tlie blossoms also ai)pear, as if, con- 
scious of the early approach of autumn, they felt tlie necessity of bringing their 
seeds to a rapid maturity under this wintry sky. 

With regard to the animal creation, the general law of polar uniformity was 
fully confirmed in Taimurland. The same lemmings were found which peo- 
])Ie the whole north of Asia and America, and as liigli as 75"^ X. lat. they fouud 
the traces of the snow-hare, which inhabits the comiilete circle of the Arctic re- 
gions of the globe. The Arctic fov, everywhere at hoim? in the treeless wastes, 
is liere also pursued by the northern glutton ; and following the lierds of tlie 
nundeer, the wolv(‘S, and the Sainoicdes, roams up and down the tundra. The 
ptarmigan, which in Scandinavia and on Melville Island feetls on lierries and 
buds, appears also as a summer visitor at the mouth of the Taiinur in 4' X. 
lat., and the ivory gull of th(‘ northern European seas likewise builds its nest 
on the rocks of that <listant shore. 

Tin* more vigorous vegetation on the sheltered declivities of flic Ta i mu r pro- 
vides foo<l for a (aimp.aratively gr(‘ater numher of insects than is found on the 
coasts of Xova Zemhla. IJei's, hornets, an<l three different sj)ecies of butterflies, 
buzzed eir hovered round tin* flowers, and caterpillars could lie gathered by 
dozens on tlu‘ tundra, but their mortal enemies had ])ursued them even here; 
and ichn|jinpon flies crept out of most of them. Two spiders, several flies, 
gnats, and tipula*, a enrculio, and half a dozcni earahi completed Miihlendorffs 
entomological list, to which, no doubt, further researches would have coiisid- 
erahly addcnl. 

Tims, at tli(‘ northern extremity of A^ia.as in every other part of the world, 
tlie naturalist finds the I’onlirmation of the general law that, wliere the means 
of life are given, life is sure to come forth. 
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CHAPTER xrx. 

THE JAKUTS. 

Their encrirotic Nationiilify.— Thrir p(*p< o)it.—'rhoir trloomy (Miar.icter. -A^ininner an«l Winter Dwi-ll* 
The .hiknt Ih.r-o.- Inercdil.lo I'owtTs of KiKluraiioe of the .lakiitx. -Their Sharpness (►f Vis- 
ion. — Siirprisini' local Memory. -I'heir inniinal |)4‘\ti*ri(y. -Leather, I’oiiiarils, ( arpets. -- -Jaknt 
(Jluttoii-i.— Siipci>ti;ioii- Tear of the Moimiuiii->piril Ljesc•hci.--011■crin■^^>^ of lIorM'-hair.~Imi»rovisctl 
Souths. — The Liver ,Iakut. 

Jakuts are a remarkably eiieriretic raee, for tliouuli subjeet to tlie ]\Iu.s- 
eovite yoke, they only suceessfiilly maintain their lanuiiaLCe :iinl man- 
ners, but even im[>ose their own tonifue ami enstoms upon tin* Kussian.s wlio 
have settled in their eountry. Tims in Jakntsk, or tin* capital of tin* Jakuts,” 
as witli not a little of national pride and self-tMunplact'Ucy they style that dreary 
city, their language is much more fre<(nently spoken than th(‘ Russian, for al- 
most all the artisans are Jakuts, and even tin* rieli fur-mer(‘hant lias not sehlom 
a Jakiit wife, as no Russian now disdains an alliance with om* of tliat jiation. 

At Ainginskoie, an originally Russian sidtltnuent, ^Ii«ldendorff t()uud th(‘ 
greatest diflieulty in i>roeuring a gifnle abh? to speak tin* Russian lauginigc*, and 
all the Tuuguse whom he uu.'t with between Jakntsk and Ocbotsk understoo«l 
and spoke Jakut, wliich is thus the dt>minant langnagt* from the basin of the 
Lena to the extreme eastern coniines of Siberia. In truth, no ILissian worj^m.'ui 
can compete with tlie Jakuts, whose cunning ami effrontery wonhl juake itdilli- 
cult even for a Jew to prosper among them. 

Though of a ^bmgujlan physiognomy, their language, \viiich is ,<iaid to bt? 
intelligible at Constantinople, ‘li'-tincfly ]i<»ints to a Turk <'\trac(i<m, and their 
traditions speak of their original seats as situated on the llaikal and Angora, 
whence, retreating before more powerful hordes, they advance^l to tlK‘ fxma, 
where lu their turn they dispos'^es>ed the weaki*r tribes which tin v found in 
possession of the country. At ]n'esent th<*ir <’bicf abo<le is along tlie banks of 
that immense river, which they occupy at least as far southwanl ns the Aldan. 
Ea.stward tliey are fonml on tlie Kbdynia, ami westwanl as far as th(‘ Jcnissci. 
Their total number amonuls to aoMut 200,000, and they form the chief part of 
the population of the vast but almost <b*s(‘rt province* of Jakntsk. 

They are essentially a ]>astoral jn-ople, ami th(‘ir chief w(*alth consists in 
liorses Aid cattle, though tlie northern portion of tlieir natiem is re<lnced to tlie 
reimleor and the dog. Resides tlie breeding of horses, tin* Russian fur-trade 
has deveh>ped an imlnstrial form of the Imnter's state, so tliat among tlie 
Jakuts projierty accnmnlates, ami we liave.a liiglu r (‘ivilizat ion than will be 
found elsewhere in the same latitude, Iceland, Finland, and Norway alone ex- 
cejited. %)f an unsocial and rese. v^<l disposition, they, prefer a solitary setth- 
n^-nt, bin at U‘e me time they are very ljos[iitable, and give the stranger wlio 
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claims tlioir assistance a friendly welcome. Villages consisting of several huts, 
or yourts, are rare, and found only between Jakutsk and the Aldan, where the 
population is st>iiiewhat denser. Beyond the W erchojansk ri<lge the solitary 
lints are frequently several hundred verfrts apart, so that the nearest neighbors 
sometimes do not see eaeli other for y(?ars. 

In summer the Jakut herdsmen live in ttroffsi/^ li?^ht e-onictaUtcmts fixed on 
poles and covered with birch rind, and during the whole season they are i)er- 
petually Gmj)loyed in making hay for tlie long winter. 

In 02'“’ A. lat., and in a climate of an almost uiijjaralleled severity, the rearing 
of their cattle causes them far more trouble than is the ease witli any other pas* 
toral people. Their supply of hay is freque ntly exhausted before the end of 
the winter, and from ]\Iareh to ^lay their oxen must generally be content with 
willow and birch twigs or saj^lings. 



A j\Ki r 


At tlu‘ bi‘ginning of the cold si'ason tin* .lackut I'M-hanue*' his sumnuM* tent 
for his warm winter rc'^idcm e, or yourl.a hut built ot lii;nn> or log<. in tiie 
form of a truncated ]>vramid, and tliiekly covered with turf and clajr. Plates 
of iee servo ns windows, and are replaced by lish-blaildcrs or paj>c‘r s((‘eped in 
oil, as soon as tin* thaw hcirins. The I'arthen tloor, for it is hut rarely hoaiah'd, 
is generally sunk rwt> or threr' feet bt‘low the surface of tlie ground. The seats 
and slet'ping Ixu’ths are ranired along tlu' sides, and tin* centre is < ec'upied hy 
the /.sv7/nir<r/, or hcairlb, tlu‘ smoke of wlimh finds its t‘\it through anfi]>erture in 
the roof. PUdhes and arms are s ’''juaidtm Irom the walls, and the whole premi- 
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ses exhibit a sad picture of disorder and filth. Near the yourt are stables for 
the cows, but when the cold is very sevA’e, these useful aiiiinals are received 
into the family room. As for the horses, they remain night and day without 
a shelter, at a temperature when mefcury freezes, and are obliged to feed on 
the withered autumnal grass which they find under the snow. These creatures, 
whose powers of endurance are almost incredible, change their hair in summer 
like the other quadrupeds of the Arctic regions. They keep their strength, 
though travelling perhaps for months through the wilderness without any otlier 
food than the parched, half-rotten grass met with on the way. They retain 
their teeth to old age, and remain young much longer than our horses. “ lie 
who thinks of improving the Jakut horse,” says A"on ]MiddendoriT, ‘‘ aims at 
something like i)erfoction. Fancy the worst conceival)le roads, and for nourisli- 
ment the bark of the larch and \villow, with hard grass-stalks instead of oats; 
or merely travel on the post-road to Jakntsk, and see the horses that have 
just run forty versts without stopping, and are covered with perspiration and 
foam, eating their hay in the open air f^dthout the slightest covering, at a tem- 
perature of — 4f)°.” 

But the Jakut himself is no less hardened against the cold than his faithful 
horse. “On December 9,” says Wrangell, “we bivouacked rouml a fire, at a 
temperature of —28^, on an open pasture-ground, w’hich affonled no sliclter 
against the northern blast. Here I had an excellent oj)portunity for admiring 
the unparalleled powders of endurance of our Jakut attendants. On the hiiig- 
est wduter journey they take neither tents nor extra covering along with tlu*ni, 
not even one of the larger fur-dresses. While travelling, tlie Jakut contents 
himself with his usual dress; in this he generally slc(*ps in the open air; a 
horse rug stretched out upon the snow is his bed, a wooden saddle his pillow. 
With the same fur jacket, which serves him by daytime as a dress, and which 
he pulls off w'hen he lies down for the night, lie de(JvS his liack and slioulders, 
while the front part of his body is turned towards tln^ fire almost without any 
covering, lie then stops his nose and ears with small pieces of skin, aiul cov- 
ers his face so as to leave but a small ojieiiing for bieathing — these are all tlie 
precautions he takes against tlie siu erest cold. Even in Siberia the Jakuts arc 
called ^men of iron.’ Often liave I s(*en them slec^jiing at a temperature of 
■—4° in the open air, near an extinguished bivouac fire, and with a thick icc- 
rind covering their almost un])roteeted body.” 

Most of the Jakuts liave an iiier<*dible sharpness of vision. One of them 
told Lieutenant Anjou, pointing to the planet Jupiter, that he had often seiin 
yonder blue star devour a smaller om*. and then after a lim(‘ cast it out again.**' 
Their local memory is no less astonishing ; a pool of water, a large stone, a 
solitary Jbiish imprints itself <lec]>Iy into their remembrance, and gui<l(‘S tliem 
after a lapse of years through the; houndless wilderiutss. In manual dexterity 
they surpass all other Siherian nations, and some of their articles, sucli as their 
poniards and their leather, might figure with credit in any European exhihi- 
tion. Long before the Uussiari compiest they made use of the iron ore on the 

* likewise mentions an artisan nf^reslau wliusc Jjiglit was f»o nharp as to enable him to 

point out the poi»itu<n of Jiij)iter’3 satellite.'). 
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Wilui to manufiicture their own knives and axes, which, either from the excel- 
lence of the material or of the workmanship, rarely break, even in the severest 
cold — a perfection whicli the best Sheffield ware does not attain. Since time 
immemorial tliey have been accpiaintcd ^ith the art of strikini^ lire witli flint 
and steel, an invention unknown even to the ancient Greeks and Homans. 
Their leather is ])erfectly water-tight, and the women make carpets of white 
and colored skins, whicli are even exported to Phirojio. It is almost superflu- 
ous to mention that a jieoifle so capable of bearing hardships, so sharp-witted, 
and so eager for gain as the Jakuls must needs pursue the fur-bearing ani- 
mals with which their forests abound with untiring zeal and a wonderful dex- 
terity. 

The horse renders the Jakut services not less important than those of the 
reindeer to the Samoiede or the Lapp. J]esid(‘s using it for carrying or riding, 
th(? Jakut makes articles of dress out of its skiii, ami lisliing-nets of its liair; 
boiled horse-meat is his favorite food, ami sour mare’s milk, or ktimijss^ his 
chief beverage. Of the latter he also makes a thick ]>orridge, or sahinuit^ by 
mixing it with rye-flour, or the inner rind of the larch or fir tree, to which lie 
frequently a<lds dried fish and berries, ami, to riaider it perfect, a ((uantity of 
rancid fat, of which h(‘ is iminf)derati‘ly fond, lie is in fact a gross feeder, 
and some jirofes.sional gluttons are ca])abl(‘ <d consuming such astonishing mass- 
es as to siiame th(‘ appetite' even <d an Ks(piiniaux. During his stay at Ja- 
kutsk, Sir (oMU-ge Simpson ]mt th(‘ abilities (d* two distinguished artists to the 
test, by setting two ponds of boiK-d beef and a ])oud of nudted butter liefore 
them. Ka<‘h of them got a poud of nu'at for his slian^; the butter they were 
allowed to ladh* out and drink IthUunt. Tlu* oiu‘ was old and experieneed, 
tile ojthor young and full of zeal. At lir>l the latter had the advantage. “Ilis 
teeth ai*(' good,'’ said the' eMer ehampion, ‘‘but with the assistance of my saint 
(crossing himself), I will soon come up to him." 

AVhen about half of tiieir ta^k was rmi''hed. Sir George left his m>blo guests 
to the care and insju'ctioii of his secretary, but wluai he returned a few hours 
after, he was informe(l that all was cou'Nuined, wliile the champions, stretched 
out on th(‘ floor, confirmetl the secretary's report, ;nul cx|>rcsscd their thanks 
lor tlie exorbitant meal llu>y had enjoyed by reNja ctfiilly kissing the ground. 
Aftiu* omj of these disgusting feats, the gorged gluttons generally remain for 
three or four <lays ]»Innged in a torpid state like hoa snakes, without eating or 
drinking, ami an* frecpiently nilled alM)nl on the ground to ])romote digestion. 
It may also be noticed, as a ju-oof of the low state of intellectual (‘ulturo aimmg 
\hc Jaknts, that at i*vcry wedding auiong the richer i*lass two ]>rofessed virtuosi 
in the art of gormandizing an* n*gularly invited for the entertainment of the 
guests. One of them is tn*at<*«l at tlu* brhlegroonrs i*\]>ense, tlu* other at that 
of the bride, and tin* ]>arty whose chamj>ion gains the victory considers it as a 
good omen for tlu* futnn*. 

The Jakuts, besides being a ]>re-eminently pastoral ]H'ople, are also the uni- 
versal earriors to tlu* east of the Lena. For beyond dakutvk, the <mly roads are 
narrow jiaths l(*ading tlirougli swamps, densi* torest^, or tangled .buslies, so 
f^nit^tlie horse affords the only moans oT reaching the more (*ven ami lower 
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countries where reindeer or dogs can be attached to sledges. Without the 
Jakut and his horse, the Russian would never have been able to penetrate to 
the Sea of Ochotsk, and from thence to the Aleutian chain ; but for him, they 
never would have settled on tlie Kolyma, nor ha>'e opened a coiiiinereial inter- 
course with the Tchuktohi and the western Esquimaux. 

Before the possession of the Amoor had opened a new road to commerce, 
thousands of pack-horses used annually to cross the Stanowoi liills on tlie way 
to Ochotsk ; and when we consider the dreadful hardships of the journey, we 
can not woiuler that the road was more thickly strewn Avith the skeletons of 
fallen horses than the caravan routes through the dest'rt with the bones of fam- 
ished camels. But the Jakut fears neither the icy cold of the bivouac nor the 
pangs of hunger, Avhich, in spite of his woHish voracity, he is able to suppoi*^ 
Avith stoical fortitude. lie fea‘'s neither the storm on tlie naked hill, nor the 
gloom of the forest, nor the dejith of the morass; and, bidding defiance to 
every thing else, fears only the invisible poAver of “ Ljeschei,'’ the spirit of the 
mountain and tlie Avood. The traveller Avonders Avluai he sees on an eminence 
croAvned Avith firs an old tree from Avhose branches hang bunches of horse-hair. 
The Jakut Avho loads the caravan soon (‘xplains tlie mystery. He <lisniounls, 
and plucking a few hairs from the mane of his horse, attaches them with a great 
shoAV of respect to a branch, as an offering to jiropitiate the favor of Ljeschei 
on the journey, EA’en those Jakuts Avho jiass for C’hristians still jiay this mark 
of respect to the dothroiUMl divinity of their fathers; and there can be no 
doubt that they still retain the old belief in JSehainanisni, and an abject fear of 
all sorts of evil spirits. 

While travelling they sing almost perpetually melanelioly tunes, correspond- 
ing Avith the habitual gloom of their national character. The text has more 
variety and poetry, and generally celebrates the b(‘auties of nature, the stately 
groAVth of the pine, the murmuring of the hrook,orthe gramleiir of tlie mount- 
ain. The singers are mostly improvisatores, and to conciliate the favor of Lje- 
schei, they jiraise the <l(‘sert througli Avhii^h tluw pass as if it were a }>ara<lise. 

Like the inqioverisheil Sainojeile or Lapp, the indigent Jakut, who possess- 
es neither cattle nor liorses, settles near some stream. J1 is only domestic ani- 
mal is his dog, Avho carries the lish on a liglit sleilge from the rivm’-bank to his 
hut, or folloAA's him into the Avoods oiiliis hunting expeditions. With the skins 
of fur-bearing animals he pays his ami is glad if the sur|>lus alhnvs him 
to indulge from time to time in the luxury of a pipe of Circassian tobacco. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

AVUAXGELL. 

riis Services as an Arctic Explorer. — From Petorsburj^ to Jakutsk in — Trade of 

Jakiitsk. — From .lakutsk to Nishne-Kolyin.sk. — 'I’lic li .darany, — I>reaflful Fliinatc of Ni.shne-Ko- 
lymsk. — Snnimcr Flaj^ucs. — Vc; 4 «*tatioii. — .Vninial Life. — Ucindcer-hniitini:. — Famine. — Inundati n*?. 
— The Silxnian 1>0}4. — First Journeys over the Ice of the I’ular Sea, and Exploration of tlui Foast 
beyond (’ape Shela;;sUoi in lX'21. — Drc^adl'nl Dangers and 1 lard-hijj.s. — Matiu'^elikin's Sled^^e-journey 
over the Polar Sea in 1)S22. — Last Ad\ejjtiires on tlie Polar Sea. — A liun for Life. — Return to St. 
Petershur;;. 

ri^lIE ox|)(ulitioiis whi{;]i ]ia«l been sent out durinij^ tlic rc*ii?n of the Empress 
Anna for tlu^ (‘Xjiloration of tlie >\rclic shore.s of Eu.'^tt'rn Siberia, had per- 
fonne«l their task so badly a.s to l(*ave tliem still almost totalK” unknown. To 
till up this blank in i^eoorajihy, the Em))eror Ah.'xainler ordered two new ex- 
peditions to be fitted out in 1S20 for the pnr])ose of aeeurately aseertaining 
the limits of these extreme frontiers of his immense empire. Of the one wliieh, 
under Lieutimant Anjou, (•(»nunenee<l its o])erations from the mouth of the 
Jana, and eomjn*is(‘d within its rauLTe Xew Siberia and the other islands of the 
laiehow group, ])ut little lias been eoinmunieatc'd to the }>u).>lic, all Ids papers 
having been aeeidentally buriUMl ; but the trav<-ls of Ideutenant von Wrangell, 
tlie commander of the s(‘coiid expedition, have obtaiiusl a world-wide celebrity. 
Starting from the mouths of the Kolyma, he not (»nly n^clitied the errors of the 
eoast-line of Siberia, from the Indigirka in tlie west to Koliutsebin Island in 
the east, but mon* than once ventured in a sh‘dge upon the Polar Ocean, in 
tlie liopes of discovering a large country snj»j)o.sed to be situated to the north- 
ward of Kotelnoi and New Sibi*ria. 

Wrangell left St. Petersburg on March *2:1, ISJO, and experiencing in bis 
jouriKW of .‘1500 miles rej»eated alternations of s|>ring and winter, arrived at 
Irkutsk, where the ganlens win'e in full tlower, on May 20. 

After a montlds rest, a sliort Journey brouglit him to the banks of the Lena, 
on whicli he embarked on Jniu» 27, to descend to Jakulsk, wldeli lie reached 
on July 27. This small town of 4000 inhabitants bears the gloomy stamp of 
the frigid north, for though it has a few good bouses, its dwellings cbietly Ci>n- 
sist of the winter yonrts of the Jaknts, witli turf-covered roofs, doors of skins, 
and windows of talc or ice. The only “sight" of this dreary ]>lace is the- old 
ruinous ostrog or wootlen fort built by the C’ossacks, the eoinpierors of the 
country, in 1047. Jakutsk is the centre of the interior tradt' of Siberia. To 
this place are brought, in enormous (juantities, furs of all kinds, walrus-teeth, 
nnd mammoth-tusks, from distances of many timusand versts, to an amount of 
half a million pounds. 

The commercial sphere of the Jakutsk merchants is of an immonso extent. 
During a cold of ten and twenty degrees they set out for the Liicliow Isles, for 
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the fair* of Ostrowiioje, for Ochotsk, or Kjachta. Jakutsk merchants were the 
first who ventured in crazy ships across the Sea of Kamchatka, a'nd discovered 
the island of Kadjiak, eighty degrees of longitude from their home. 

On September 12 Wrangell left Jakutsk, where regular travelling ends, as 
from thence to Kolymsk, and generally throughout Northern Siberia, there are 
no beaten roads. The utmost that can be looked lor are foot or horse tracks 
leading^through morasses or tangled forests, and over rocks and mountains. 
Travellers proceed on horseback through the hilly country, and, on reaching 
the plains, use sledges drawn either by reindeer or dogs. 

In this manner Wrangell crossed from the basin of the Lena to that of the 
Yana, never experiencing a higher temperature than frecpiently <*n- 

during a cold of more than —12°, during the journ(*y over the intervening 
hills, and then turning eastward, traverse<l the Jhidarany, a completely unin- 
habited desert, chiefly consisting of swamps. These Hadarany never entirely 
dry up, even after the longest summer-drought. At that lime a solid crust is 
formed, through which the horses frecjueiitly break, but they are i)reserved 
from totally sinking in the mire by the perpetually frozen underground. Noth- 
ing can be more dismal and dreary than the Jladaniny. As far as the eye 
reaches, nothing is to be seen but a covering of dingy nu^ss, relieved here and 
there on some more elevated spots by wretched s[>eeimens of dwarf-larches. 
Tlie winter is tlie only season for traversing this treacherous waste, but woe to 
tlie traveller should lie be overtaken by a snow-storm, as for miles an 1 miles 
there is no shelter to be found but that of some ruinous powarni, or post-station. 

At length, fifty-two days after leaving Jakutsk, Wrangih arrived on No- 
vember 2 at Nishne-Kolymsk, the appointed lu‘ad-([uarters of the expedition, 
where he was welcomed with a cold of — to , or 72 below the freezing-point 
of water. 

Even in Siberia the climate of tliis place is ill-repntcd for its severity, which 
is as much due to its unfavorable position as to its high latitmle (OS' N.). 
The town stands on a low swampy island tin* iColyma, having on the west 
tlie barren tundra, and on the iioi’th the Arctic, (tcean, so that the almost con- 
stant north-west winds have full scope for their violence, and cause frc(picnt 
snow-storms even in summer. 

The mean temperature of the whole year is only -|- I t '. The riv(‘r at Nishne- 
Kolyrnsk freezes (‘arly in S(*pteniber, but lower down, where the current is less 
rapid, loaded horses can soinetimes cross on tlie ice as early as August 20, nor 
does the ice ever melt hefon? June. 

Although the sun remains fifty-two days above* the luirizon, the* light, ol)- 
sciircd by almost perjietual mists, is accompanied with little lu‘;it, and the solar 
disc, compressed by refraction into an elliptical form, may In* looked at with 
the naked eye without inconvenience. In spite of tlu.* constant light, the com- 
mon order of the parts of the day is plainly disc<*rnible. When the sun sinks 
down to the horizon, all nature is mutt.*; but when, after a few' hours, it rises 
in the skies, every thing aw'akens, the btw little hirdi^ break out in feeble? twit- 
ter, and the shrivelled fiowers venture to op(?n ilnur petals. 

Although winter and summer are in reality the only seasons, yet the iiiliab- 
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itants fancy tliey have spring when about noon the rays of the sun begin to 
make tliemscfvcs felt, wliich generally takes place about the middle of March, 
but this so-called spring has frequent niglit-frosts of twenty degrees. Their 
autumn is reckoned from the time when the rivers begin to freeze over, that is, 
from the first days of September, when a cold of thirty degrees is already by 
no means uiKjomrnon. As may easily be sujjposed in a climate like this, the 
vegetation of summer is scarcely more than a struggle for existence. 

In tlie latter end of May the stunted willow-bushes put out little wrinkled 
leaves, and those banks which slope towards the south become clothed with a 
semi-verdant hue; in June the temperature at noon attains 72'^; the flowers 
show thoinselv^'s, and the berry-bearing plants blossom, when sometimes an icy 
blast from the sea destroys the bloom. The air is clearest in July, and the 
temperature is usually mild, but then a new plague arises for the torment of 
man. IVlillions and millions of mosquitoes issue from the swamps of the tun- 
dra, and comjyel the inhabitants to seek refuge in the dense and pungent smoke 
of the “ dymolciry, ’ or large heaps of fallen leaves and damp wood, which are 
kindled ikmu* the dw(‘Hings and on the pasture-grounds, as the only means of 
keej)ing off those abominable insects. 

Tliese tormentors, how(‘ver, are not without use, for they compel the rein- 
deer to migrate from the forests to the sea-shore and the ice, thus exjiosing 
them to the atta<*k of the Imnters, and they also ])revent the horses from stray- 
ing in the plains, and wandering b(*yon<l the ]»rotection of the smoko. 

Scarcely is the mosquito plagu(‘at an end, when the dense autumn fogs rising 
from the sea spoil tlu* enjoyment of the last mild hours which precede the nine 
months’ wintiM*. In Jaiiuary the cold increases to —45^ ; breathing then be- 
comes dithcult ; th(‘ wild reindeer, the indiirenous inhabitant of the Polar region, 
withdraws to the thickest part of the forest, and stands thi*re motionless, as if 
deprived of lib‘. 

With the ‘JiNl XovemluM* b(‘gins a night of tliirty-eight days, relieved in some 
degree by tlu^ strong refraction ainl tlu* white of the snow, as well as by the 
moon and the aunu-a. On the ‘2Sth Peemnher the tirst pale glimmering of dawn 
aj)pears, which ev(‘n at noon does not (diseure the stars. With tlie re-appear- 
anee of the; siiii the eoM inereases, ami is nu)st intense in February and March 
at the rising of the sun. Kviai in winter comj)letely clear days are very rare, 
as the c(>l<l sea-wind covers tlu» laml witli mists and fogs. 

The cliaracter of the vegetation corresponds with that of the eliniato. Moss, 
stnnti‘d grass, dwariiNh willow-shrubs, are all that the place produces. The 
neighhoriiig valleys of the Amuj, ])rolected hy mouutains against the soa-wiiid, 
have a sonu'what richer llora, for here grow berry-hearing j>lants, the birch, (lu* 
l>oplar, absinthe*, thyme, and the low-creeping cellar. This poverty, howevt‘r, 
of the vegetable world is strongly contrasteel with the profusion of animal life 
over these shores and on the Polar Sea, lu'indei'i*, elks, hears, foxes, sables, 
and gray sepiirrels till the iqilaiul forests, while stone-foxes burrow in the low 
grounds, Knormons tliglits of swans, geese, and ilucks arrive in spring, and 
^eek deserts where they may moult ami build ibeir nests in safety, Fagles, 
owls, and gulls ])ursue their j)rey along the sea-coast ; ptarmigan run in trv)ops 
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among the bushes ; little snipes are busy among the brooks. In the morasses 
the crows gather round tlie huts of the natives; and when the^sun shines in 
spring, the traveller may even sometimes hear the note of tlie finch, and in au- 
tumn that of the thrusl]. But the landscaj)e remains dreary and dead ; all de- 
notes that here the limits of the habitable earth are j>assed,and one asks willi 
astonishment what could induce human beings to take up their abode in so 
comfortless a region ? 

In the district of Kolymsk, which surpasses in size many a European king- 
dom, the population, at the time of Wrangell’s visit, consisted of 825 Kussians, 
1034 Jakuts, and 1131) Jnkahires of the male sex, of whom 2173 had to ])ay the 
consisting of 803 fox and 28 sable skins, wortli 0704 roubles, besides 
which they were taxed to the amount of 10,847 roubles in money ^i'hus tln^ 
Russian double-eagle made, and no doubt still makes, the poor people of Kolymsk 
pay rather dear for the honor of living under the i)rotection of its tahms. 

Tlie Cossacks, in virtue of their <lescent from tlie origimil eoiKpierors of 
the country, enjoy tlie enviable privilege of being tax free; tin v arc*, however, 
obliged to render military service when re<piired. d'hey form the small gai-- 
rison of Nishne-Kolymsk, and every year twentydi^■e of them repair to tin* fair 
of Ostrownoje, to keep the wild Tchuktchi in clu‘ck. Tin' l^iissians are chieliy 
the descendants of fur-hunters or of exiles; and though they have adopted the 
native clothing and mode of life, they are still distinguishable by their more* 
muscular frame. The women, who are somewhat better-looking than the fe- 
male Jakuts and Jukabiros, are fond of music, ami their traditional songs 
dwell on the beauties of nature — the rustling brook, the llowery mead, the 
nightingale’s note — all things belonging to a world of which they liavi* no idi*a. 

The dwellings of the IJiissians are hardly to be distingnisluMl from the }f)ui is 
of the native tribes. They are made of drift-wood, and, as may t*asily be in - 
agined, are very small and low. The interstices are eai'cfully sl(>pp(‘d up with 
moss, and the outside* is covered with a thick Iayi*r of clay. An cxtei nal mud 
wall rises to the lieighl of tlie roof to ke<*p off tlie wind, lii a but like this 
Wrangell speuit many a winter month, but wlu ii tlie e<»hl was very intense, lu^ 
was not able to lay aside any part of bis fur ehithing, though sitting close (<» a 
large tire. When he wanted to write; he; hael to kee p the inkstaml in hot wate*r ; 
and at night, when the fire was alhnve*d to go out fe»r a short time, his beelcle>lhes 
were always covered with a tliick snow-like rime. 

The existence of the pee)ple of Kolymsk ele'pemls n])on fishing and Imnling, 
in which they are assisted liy the ir dogs. These faithful, but cruelly-treated 
animals, are sai<l to re-seunble the wolf, having long, peiinleel, |)roje‘t;ling noses, 
sharp and upright ears, and long busliy tails. The*ir <‘olor is black, breiwn, 
redelish-brown, white, ami s])otteel, their bowling that of a weilf. In summer 
they dig holes in the ground for eoeilness, or lie in tlu; water to esc.ape the mos- 
quitoes ; in winter they burrow in tlie snow, ami lie curleel up, with their nose s 
covered with their bush) tails. The ]ireparation of these animals for n journey 
must be carefully attended tei; for a fortnight at le^ast tliey sboulel be put on a 
small alio Nvaiice of hard fexxl, to convert their .superflue>us fat intei tii in flesh; 
they must also bt* driven from ten to twenty miles <laily, after which tln*y have 
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been known to travel a hundred miles a day without being injured by it. A 
team consists commonly of twelve dogs, and it is of importance that they should 
be accustomed to draw together. The quick and steady going of the team, 
as well as the safety of the traveller, mainly depends on the docility and s:v. 
gacity of the foremost dog or leader. No j)ains are therefore spared in his edu- 
cation, so that he may understand and obey his master’s orders, and prevent the 
rest from starting off in pursuit of the stone-foxes or other animals that may 
chance to cross their path. Their usual food is frozen fish, and ten good her- 
rings are said to be a proper daily allowance for each dog while on duty. 
When not actively ein})loyed, they are oldiged to content tluanselves with offal, 
and towards spring, when the winter’s provisions are generally exhausted, they 
suffer the keenest hungin*. 

This season is also a hard time for the wandering tribes of the neighbor- 
hood. Then they flock to Nishne-Kolyinsk, and tf> the other llussian settle- 
ments on tile Kolyma, but here also famine stares them in tlie face. There is, 
indeed, a public corn magazim*, but the )»rice of Hour is raised by the cost of 
transport to siu*li an exf)rbitaiit height, as to be completely btyond the reach of 
the majority of the ])eo{>le. Thi’ee such drcvadful springs did Wrangell pass at 
Kolymsk, witnessing sccaies of misery never to be forgotten. 

Hut when the distri'ss of tlu? pt‘o[)le has reaelied its highest point, relief is 
generally at hand. Troops of migratory bints come from the south, and fur- 
nish sonu.' food for tht‘ <h.*spaii ing population. Tlie supply is increased in Juno, 
wluai the ic(* breaks on tlu* Kolyma, for in spite of the faultiness of the nets 
and the want of skill of tlu* fishermen, the rivtu* is the ju ineijad source of plenty 
<luring tlu‘ summer, and supjHii's, moreover, the chief provisions for the folh>w- 
ing wint(‘r. Hut with these* gifts the Kolyma brings the plague of inumlations, 
so that during the summer of isj-j Wrangell was obliged to spend a whole 
week on the flat roof of his hut. 

The chief resourci* of the dukahires of tlie Kiver Aniuj is tlie reindeer chase, 
the success of which mainly dechh*s whether famine or some degree of comfort 
is to be tlu‘ir lot <luring tin* coming winter. The ])a'isage of tlu* reindeer takes 
]>lac(‘ twice a year ; in spring, wlnai the mos<piitoes compel them to seek the 
sea-shon*, where they feed on the moss of the tundra, and in autumn, when the 
increasing cold forc(‘s them to retire from the coast. The spring migration, 
which begins about the middle of ]\Iay, is not very pn)fitable. partly because 
tlie animals are meagre, and their furs in bad condition, and partly because it 
is more diflieult to kill tlieiu as they ]):»ss the fro/.im rivers. The chief hunting 
is in August and Septcinher, wlieii tlu* heials, consisting each of several thou- 
sand deer, return to the fori'sts. They nivariahly eross the river at a particular 
spot, where a Hat sandy hank makes their landing easier; ami here they press 
more closely together, under the guidance of the strongest animals of the herd. 

The passage takes place after some hesitation, and in a few minutes the 
river is*coveved with swimming reimleor. The hunters, hidden in creeks or 
hehind stoties and bushes, now shoot forth iii tiieir small boats and wound as 
many as they can. While they are thus busy, (hey run sonu* risk of being over- 
turned in the turmoil, for the bucks defend themselves with their horns, Ihoir 
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teeth, and their hind legs, while the roes generally attempt to spring with their 
fore feet upon the edge of the boat. When the hunter is thus overset, his only 
chance of safety is to cling to a strong animal, which safely brings him to the 
shore. But the dexterity of tlie hunters renders such accidents rare. A good 
hunter will kill a hundred reindeer and more in half an hour. In the mean 
time the other boats seize the killed animals, which become their ju’operty, 
while \hose that are merely wounded and swim ashore belong to the hunters, 
who, in the midst of the tumult, where all their energies are taxed to the ut 
most, direct their strokes in such a manner as only severely to wound the larger 
animals. The noise of the horns striking against each other, the waters tinged 
with blood, the cries of the hunters, the snorting of the affrighted animals, form 
a scene not to be descrilxed. 

The people of the Aninj were already suffering great distress when, on 
September 12, 1821, the eagerly-expected reindeer herds made their appear- 
ance on the right bank of the river. Never liad such a multitude been seen; 
they covered the hills, and their horns might have been mistaken at a distance 
for a moving forest. In a short time numbers of tlie Siberian tribes had as- 
sembled, reatly to destroy them. But the wary animals, alarmed by some cir- 
cumstance or other, took another road, ainl, leaving the banks of tin* river, van- 
ished on tin* mountains. The despair of the i)eople may be imagined ; some 
lamented aloud and wrung their hands, others threw themselves upon the 
ground and scratched up the snow, others stood motionless like statues — a 
dreadful image of the universal misery. The later fishing-st'ason likewise failed 
in this deplorable year, and many hundreds died in the following winter. 

While the men of Kolyinsk are busily emj)loyed during th(‘ short summer 
in hunting, fishing, and hay-innking, the women wamler over tin* country, par- 
ticularly in the mountains, to gather edible roots, aromatic herbs, and berries 
of various kinds, whicli latter, however, do not every year arrive at maturity. 
The berry-gathering liere, like the vintage elsewhen*, is a lime of merriment. 
The younger women and girls go togetlier in large partie s, passing whole days 
and nights in tlie open air. AVhen the berries an‘ eolleeted, eold water is 
poured over them, and they are p*reservcd in a frozen slate for a winter treat. 
Social parties are not unknown at Kolymsk, and are j>erliaps not less entertain- 
ing than in more refined coinniunitie««. Floods of weak tea (for the aromatic 
leaves “ which cheer, but not inebriate,” are very dear at Kolymsk) form tlu^ 
staple of the entertainment; and as sugar is also .an expensive article, every 
guest takes a lumj) of candy in liis mouth, lets tlie tea which he sips ilow by, 
and then replaces it upon tlie saiiwr. It wonfil lie eonsidin ed v(*ry unmannerly 
were he to consume the Avhole piece, wliich thus is able* to do duty at more 
than one soiree. Next to tea, brandy is a chief napiisite of a Kolymsk party. 

The busiest time at Kolymsk is in February, when the caravan from Ja- 
kiitsk arrives on its way to tlie fair of Ostrownoje. It consists of about twen- 
ty mei’chants, each of wlmm leads from ten to forty sumpter horses. This is 
the time not only for sale and purchase*, but also for hearing the last nows from 
the provincial capital Jakutsk, and receiving iiiteiligence six months old from 
Moscow and St. Beteisburg. 

O 
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From this short account of Kolyinsk life it may well bQ imagined wliat a 
sensation it must have made in so secluded a ))lace when Wrangell arrived 
there in November, and informed the ]>eo|>le that he was come to spend tlie 
better part of the next three years among them. 

The winter was passed in preparation for the next spring expeditions, for 
during the long Arctic night the darkness prevents travelling, and the snow 
ac(|uires a peculiar hardness or sliarpness from the extreme cold, so tliat^then 
four times tlie number of dogs would be needed, Jlut as in summer the thaw- 
ing is likewise a hindrance, Wrangell had in reality only about ten weeks every 
year, from March till the end of May, for the accomplishment of his task. 

As may easily be supposed, it was no easy matter to make the necessary 
arrangenuads for an expedition requiring some hundreds of dogs, and provis- 
ions for several weeks; but such was the energy displayed by Wrangell and 
liis colleagues, that on February 19, ISLM, they were able to start on their first 
journey ov(‘r the ice of tlie J\>lar Sea, whicli they reached on the 2oth. Nine 
sledges, witli the usual team of twelve dogs to each, were provided for the 
present excursion, six of wliich were to carry provisions and stores, to be dis- 
tributed in dilTeiaait (h'pbts, and then to return. The provisions for the dogs 
consist(‘d of 2100 fresli lierrings, and as mucli jukola” as was equivalent to 
SI 50 dried herrings. The increasing cold and the violence of the wind made 
travelling ^ ery <litlieult. To guard the <logs from being frozen, the drivers 
were obliged to ])nt (‘lothing on their bodi(‘S, and a kind of boots on their 
feet, which greatly impe(le«l their running. At times the frost was so intense 
that the mereury eoiigeah-d whil(‘ ^Vrangell was making his observations. He 
thus <lescribes the maimer in which h(‘ passed the nights on the Polar Sea in 
his tent : — 

“ Iletween tea ainl suj)per tin* sle<lge-d rivers went out to attend and feed 
their dogs, which were always lied uj) for the night, h‘st they should be tempt- 
ed away by the sei'iit of some wild animal. .Aleauwhilo, we were engaged in 
eoinparing our observations, and in laving tlown on the map the ground wliich 
W(* had gone over in the eourst* of the day; the severe cold, and the smoke 
which usually tilled the tent, sometimes made this no easy task. Siqiper always 
consisted of a single dish of tish or meat soup, Avliieli was boiled for us all in 
the same kcUtle, out of which it was eaten. Soon after we liad finished our 
meal, the wlioh* ])arty lay down to sleep. On account of the cold we could 
not lay aside any part of our travi‘lling-dress, Imt wo regularly changed our 
lioots and stockings cv(‘ry evening, and hung those we had taken off, with our 
fur caps and gloves, on the tent-]it)les to dry^ Tiiis is an essential precaution, 
particularly in respect to stockings, for with damp clothing tliere is the great- 
est risk of the part being frozen. We always spread the bear-skins between 
tlie frozen ground and ourselves, and the fur coverings over ns, and, being well 
tired, wc usually slept very soninlly. As long as all the sledge-drivers contin- 
ued with us, we were so crowded that we bad tt> place ourselves like tlie spokes 
of a wheel, with our ft‘et towards the lire aiul our heads against the tent wall. 
In the morning wc generally rose at six, lit the fire, and washed ourselves be- 
fore it with fresli snow ; we then t^ok tea, and immediately afterwards dinner 
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(which was similar to the supper of the niglit before). The tent was then 
struck, and every thing packed and stowed on the sledges, and at nine we usually 
took our departure.” 

The chief impediments to journeying on the ice were found to be the hum- 
mocks, often eighty feet high, wliich lie in ridges at certain distances, parallel 
perhaps to the shore. Along the line or lines where tlie ice is periodically 
broken, it is forced by pressure and the tossing of a tempestuous sea into those 
irregular ridges through which Wrangell had sometimes to make a >vay with 
crowbars for half a mile. The “ polinyas,” or spaces of open water in the 
midst of the ice, offered less hindrance, as they might be avoided ; but in this 
neighborhood, a^id sometimes even where no hole in the ice was visible, layers 
of salt were met with, which cut the *logs’ feet, and at the same time increased 
the labor of the draft, the sledges moving over the salt with as much difficulty 
as they would over gravel. 

In spite of all these hindrances, Wrangell extended his exjdoration of the 
coast fifty versts beyond Cape Shelagskoi, where the want of fuel and ])rovis- 
ions compelled him to return. The dejmts \vhich he ha<l made as he ad- 
vanced, were found partly devoured by the ston(‘-fox(‘s and gluttons, so that 
the party was coinpellod to fast during the two last days of the journey. Aft- 
er an absence of three weeks Xishne-Kolymsk aj>peared like a si‘cond C^apna 
to Wrangell, but time being j)reeio\is lu‘ allowed himself but a few days’ rest, 
and started afresh, on ^larch 20, for Cape Shelagskoi, with the intention of pen- 
elratlug as far as possible to the north on tin* ice of the Polar Sea. The car- 
avan consisted of twenty-two sle<lges, la<len with fiu l and provisions for thirty 
days, including food for 240 dogs. So imposing a train had certainly never 
been seen before in these desolate regions, for the part of th(» eoast between 
the Kolyma and Cape Shelagskoi is wholly \ininhabited ; on on(‘ side the oc- 
casional excursions of the liUssians terminati* at the Paranow r<H‘ks, and on 
the other the Tehuktchi do not cross the larger Paranow Piver. Tin? interv(*n- 
ing eighty versts of coast arc never visit(‘d liy either }»arty, but considered as 
neutral ground. On April 1 Wrang(*Il n*ach(*d the borders of the J^)Iar Sea, 
and proceeding northward to 71^ found tin* thickness of the ice, which he 
measured by means of a hole, to be about a foot, very rotten, and full of salt ; 
the soundings, twelv(* fathoms, with a bottom of s<jft green mud. The wind 
increasing in violema*, he heard the sound of the water beneatli, and felt the 
undulatory motion of tlie thin er\ist of iee. 

“ Our position,” says the boM (‘Xplorer, was at least an anxious one; the 
more so as we could take ikj stej^ to avoid the im))en<ling dainger. I believe 
few of our party slept, except the dogs, who alone were unconscious of tlu* 
great probability of the ice be ing broken Uj) by the fonre of the waves. Next 
day, the wind having fallen,! luul two of the best sledg(‘S emptied, and placed 
in them provisions for twenty-four hours, with the boat and oars, some j)ol(‘S 
and boards, and proceeded northward to examine the state of the ice; directing 
M. von ]\Iatiuschkin, in case of danger, to retirii with the wlu>le party as far as 
might V)e needful, without awaiting my return. After driving through the 
tliick brine with much difficulty for seven versts, we came to a number of large 
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fissures, which wo passed with some trouble by the aid of the boards which we 
had brought with us. At last the fissures became so numerous and so wide 
that it was hard to say whetlier the sea beneath us was really still covered by 
a connected coat of ice, or only by a number of detached floating fragments, 
having everywhere two or more feet of water between them. A single gust 
of wind would have been suflicient to drive these fragments against each other, 
and being already thorouglily saturated with water, they would have sunk in 
a few minutes, leaving nothing but sea on the spot where we were standing. 
It was manifestly useless to atteni})! going farther ; we hastened to rejoin our 
com]>anions, and to seek with them a place of greater security. Our most 
northern latitude was 71*^ at a distance of 215 versts in a straight line from 
the lesser Baranow ro(;k.” After rejoining liis companions, and while still on 
the frozen sen, so thick a snow-storm came on that those in tlie hindmost 
sledge could not si^e the leatling ones. I'nable either to pitch their tent or to 
light a lire, they werti ex|)osed <biring the night to the whole fury of the storm, 
with a temperatere of H-7 ^, without tea or soup, and with nothing to cpiench 
tiieir thirst or satisfy their liunger but a few mouthfuls of snow, a little rye 
biscuit, and a half-spoilt li.sh. On April 2<^ they arrived at Nislinc-Kolymsk, 
after an absences of thirty-six days, during whicli they had travelled above 800 
miles with th(‘ same dogs, men and animals having ecptally suffered from cold, 
lumger, Jind fatigue. 

Neitlu'r discomfort, liowover, nor dangca* ]>revcnted Wrangell from under- 
taking a third excursion in tin* lollowing spring. He had great difficulty in 
procuring the necessary dogs, a di'^ea'^e wliicl) ragetl among lliem during the 
M’inter liaving carried <jff mon* than fonr-liflhs of these useful animals. At 
length his wants were sn]>plnMl by the p( o]»le. of the Indigirka, where the sick- 
ness ha<l not extendc<l, ami on Harrh 1 t, isjg. ]\c* again set out for tlio borders 
of tlie Polar Sea. J luring this i-x])e<lition a large* extent of coast was .accu- 
rately surveyed by ANd'angdl, who sent out Ids wortliy assistant ^Nfatiiisclikin, 
witli two companions, in an unloaded sledge, to see if any fartlier advance 
could be made to the north. Having accomplislicd te*n versts, ]Matiusc]ikin 
was stopped by the bri'aking n]» of the ire. Knonnons masses, raised by the 
waves into an almo'^t vertical position, wcri* drivi-n against eaeh other with a 
dreadful crasli, and jiressed d(*wnward by tlie force of tlie billows to re-appear 
again on the surface covrjed witli ih<* lorn-uj> green mud uhii*h licre forms the 
bottom of th(‘ sea. It would tire tlie rea<ler were 1 to relate all tlie miserit's f)f 
llieir rt*tuni voyage; sulfiee it to say that, worn out witli hunger and fatigue, 
they reached N ishiu'-Kolymsk ofi Hay 5, aft«r an absenee of fifty-seven days. 
Sucli sufferings and j>(*rils might have i xcnsed all further attempts to discover 
the su|)posed laml in the l*olar Sea, hut nothing daunted by his repeated fail- 
ures, Wrangell determined on a fourth expedition in 182:1, on wliieh ho resolved 
to start from a mon* easferlv ])oint. ()ii reaehing the coast, tlie obstacles were 
found still greater than on his previous visits to that fearful sea. The weather 
'vas tempestuous, the ice thin and broken. It was lu'eessary at times to cross 
'vide lanes of water on pii*ci*s of iee ; at times tlie thin iei' bent beneath tho 
Weight of the sledges, xvhich were then s.aved only by the sagacity of the dogs, 

Id 
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who, aware of the danger, ran at their greatest speed until they found a solid 
footing. At length, about sixty miles from shore, they arrived at the edge 
of an immense break in the ice, extending east and west farther than the eye 
could reach. 

‘‘We climbed one of the loftiest hummocks,” says Wrangell, “whence wo 
obtained an extensive view towards the north, and whence we beheld the wide 
ocean spread before our gaze. It was a fearful and iiiagniticent, but to us a 
melancholy spectacle ! Fragments of ice of enormous size floated on the sur- 
face of the water, and were thrown by the waves with awful violence against 
the edge of the ice-field on the farther side of the channel before us. The col- 
lisions were so tremendous that large masses were every instant broken away, 
and it was evident that the portion of ice which still divided the channel from 
the open ocean would soon be completely destroyed. Had w'e attempted to 
ferry ourselves across upon one of the floating pieces of ice, w e should not have 
found firm footing upon our arrival. Even on our own side fresh lines of w ater 
were continually forming, and extending in every direction in the fiehl of ice 
behind us. We could go no farther. With a painful feeling of the impossi- 
bility of overcoming the obstacles w’hich nature opposed to us, our last hojx^ 
vanished of discovering the land, w'hich w'e yet believed to exist. We saw 
ourselves compelled to renounce the object for wdiich W’e liad striven through 
three years of hardships, toil, and danger. We had done w’hat honor and duty 
demanded ; further attempts w'ould have been absolutely hopeless, and I de- 
cided to return.” 

They turned, but already the track of their advan(!e was scarcely discernible, 
as new lanes of water had been formed, and fresh hummocks raised by the sea. 
To add to their distress, a storm arose, wdiicdi threatened every moment to 
swallow up the ice island, on which they hoped to cross a wide si)ace of w ater 
which separated them from a firmer ground. • 

“We had been three long hours in this position, and still the mass of ice 
beneath us held together, w'hen suddenly it w as caught by the storm, and hurled 
against a large field of ice ; the crasli w\as terrific, and the mass beneath us 
was shattered into fragments. At that dreadful moment, when (‘seape seemed 
impossible, the impulse of self-preservation, implanted in every living being, 
saved us. Instinctively W'C all .spr.ang at once on the sledges, ami urged the 
dogs to their full speed. They flew across the yiehling fragments to the fi(‘ld 
on which w^e had been stranded, and safely reacluMl a])art of it of firmer charac- 
ter, on which w'ore several hummocks, where the dogs immediately ceased run- 
ning, conscious, apparently, that the danger W'as past. We w'ere saved! AVe 
jojdulJy embraced each other, and united in thanks to God for our preservation 
from such imminent peril.” 

But their ini;^ fortunes did not end here; they w’orc cut off from the deposit 
of their provisions ; they w'cre HGO versts from their nearest inagazinc.s, and the 
food for the dogs waas now barely sufficient for three days. Their joy may be 
imagined when, after a fewr versts’ travelling, they fell in with Matiuschkin and 
his party, bringing with them an abundant supply of provisions of all kinds. 

To leave nothing undone which could possibly be effected, Wrangell ad' 
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vanced to the eastward along the coast, past Cape North, seen in Cook’s last 
voyage, and proceeded as far as Koliutschin Island, where he found some Tchuk- 
tchi, who had come over from Bering’s Straits to trade. 

With tills journey terminated Wrangell’s labors on the coasts, or on the sur- 
face of the Polar Sea, and, at the beginning of the following winter, we find 
him taking a final leave of Nishne-Kolymsk. On January 10, 1824, he arrived 
at Jakutsk, and a few months later at Petersburg. If we consider the diffi- 
culties he had to encounter, and his untiring zeal and courage in the midst of 
privations and dangers, it is only fair to admit that his name deserves to be 
ranked among the most distinguislicd exjfiorers of the Arctic worlcL 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE TUNGUSI. 

Their Relationship to the Mantchoii. — Dreadful Condition of the outcast Noiuada. — Character of 
theTunj^usi. — Their Outlit for the Chase. — Bear-hunting. — Dweiliiit^s. — Diet. — A Night’s Halt with 
Tungusi in the Forest. — Oehotsk. 

T hough both beloni^incf to tho same stock, tlic fato of the Tuii^usi and 
^lantchoti lias been very different ; for at llie same time when the latter 
conquered the vast Chinese Empire, the former, after havini^ spread over the 
greatest ])artof East Siberia, and driven before them the Jaknts, the Jnkahiri, 
the Tehiiktclii, and many other aboriginal tribes, were in their turn subjugated 
by the mightieT* Russians. In the year IG IO the Cossacks first encoiinten'd 
the Tungiisi, and in 1G44 the first 3Iantchou (‘mjieror mounted the C’hinese 
throne. The same race which here imposes its yoke upon millions of snbji‘cts, 
there falls a prey to a small number of adventurers. However strange the 
fact, it is, howevei', easily explaineil, for the Chinese were worse armed and h-ss 
disciplined than the ^lantchoii, while the Tnngnsi had nothing but bows and 
arrows to oppose to the Cossack fire-arms ; an<l history (from Alexander th(‘ 
Great to Sadowa) teaches us that victory constantly sides with the best 
weapons. 

In theu* intellectual development we find tlie same difference as in tluur 
fortunes between the ]\fantchou and the SiberiaiUrungu>i. Two hundred and 
fifty years ago tho former were still nomads, like th(*ir norftierii kinsfolk, and 
could neither rt'ad nor write, and already they have a rich lit(‘ratur(‘, and th(‘ir 
language is spoken at the court of JVking ; wliile the Tungusi, oppressed and 
sunk ill poverty, arc still as ignorant as when they first (‘nconntered the Cos- 
.sacks. 

According to their occupations, and the various <bunestic animals employe<l 
by them, they arc disthiguished by the names cif Reimhau*, Horse, Hog, For- 
est, and River Tungusi; but although they are found from the basins of the 
Upper, Middle, and Lower Tunguska to the westmai shon's of the S(‘a of 
Oehotsk, and from tho Chinese fronti(*rs ami the Raikal to the I’olar Ocean, 
their whole number does not amount to more than .40,0<)0, and diminishes from 
year to year, in consequence of the ravages of tho small-pox and other epidem- 
ic disorders transmitted to them by tho Russians. Only a few rear horses and 
cattle, the reindeer being generally their domestic animal; and the impover- 
ished Tgnguse, who has been deprived of hi.s herd by some contagious disor- 
der or the ravages of tho wolves, lives as a fisherman on the borders of a river, 
assisted by his dog, or retires into the forests as a prornvschlenik, or hunter. 
Of the miseries which here await him, Wrangell relates a melancholy instance. 
In a solitary hut in '^ne of the dreariest wildernesses imaginable, he found a 
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Tunguse and his daughter. While the father, with his long snow-shoes, was 
pursuing a reindeer for several days together, this unfortunate girl remained 
alone and helpless in the hut — which even in summer afforded but an imperfect 
shelter against the rain and wind — exposed to the cold, and frequently to hun- 
ger, and without the least oecu])ation. No wonder that the impoverished 
Tungusi not seldom sink into cannibalism. Neither the reindeer nor tlie dogs, 
nor the wives and children of their more fortunate countrymen, are secure from 
the attacks and voracity of these outcasts, who, in their tuni, are treated like 
wild beasts, and destroyed without mercy. A bartering trade is, however, 
carried on with them, but only at a distance, and by signs; each ])arty depos- 
iting its goods, and following every motion of the other with a suspicious eye. 

Tlie Kussian (lOvernnuMit, anxious to relieve the misery of the irnjjoverished 
nomads, has given orders to settle them along tlie river-banks, and to provide 
them with thci necessary fishing im])lements ; but only extreme wretchedness 
can induce tlu? Tunguse to relinquish the free life of the forest. His careless 
temper, his ready wit, and spriglilly manner, distinguish him from the otlier 
Siberian tribes — the gloomy Samoiech*, the uncoulli (Jstiak, the reserved Jakut 
— but he is said to be iiill of (le(a‘it and malice. His vanity shows itself in the 
quantity of glass beads with which he ih‘corates his dress of reindeer leather, 
iVom his small Tartar cap to the tips of his slioes. When chasing or travelling 
on his r('ind(‘C‘r thi'ongh tlu* woods, he of course lays aside most of his finery, 
and j>uts on large water-tiglit boots, or sari, well greased witli fat, to keep off 
the W(‘t of the morass. His hunting aj^paratus is extrcnnely simple. A small 
ax(‘, a ketth‘, a leatli(‘rn bag containing some dried lish, a dog, a short gun, or 
nuM'ely a bow and a sling, is all he nMpiircs tor liis expeditions into the forest. 
With the assistance ol* his long and narrow snow-shoes, he tlies over the daz- 
zling ]»lain, ami jirotccts his eyes, like tlu' Jakut, with a net made of bla(?k 
hors(*-hair, Me m'%er hesitates to attack lh(‘ l)ear single-handed, and generally 
masters liim. The nomad Tungusi* naturally requires a movable dwelling. 
Ilistent is eovereil with leather, or large pieees of pliable bark, whieb are easi- 
ly rolled lip and transported from plaee to jdaee. The yoiirt of tlie sedentary 
Timgnse resembles that t)f tlie Jakut, and is so small that it ean bo very 
quickly ami tlioroiiglily warmed by a lire kimlleil on the stiuio hearth in the 
centre. In his food the Jhingnse is by no means dainty. One of his favorite 
dislies consists of the c<mtentsof a reindeer's stomach mixed with wild berries, 
and sprea<l out in thin I’akes on tlu' rind of trees, to be dried in the air m* in 
the sun. Those who have sett lee] on tlie Wihij and in the neighborhood of 
N(*rtseliinsk, likewise eonsnnu* large' quantities of brick tea, whicli they boil 
with lat and berries into a tlii<*k porridge, and this unwholesome food adds no 
doubt to the yidlowness of their complexion. 

But few of till' Tungusi liave been converted to (diristianity, the majority 
being still addicted to Shamanism. They do not like to bury their dead, but 
place them, in their holiday ilresses, in large cliests, whicli tlicy hang up be- 
tween two trees. The Imnting apj»aratus of the deceased is buried beneath 
the chest. No eeremonies are used on the oeeasion, ('xcopt when a Shaman 
hiijipeus to bo in the neighborhood, ,vhey a n indeer is sacrificed, on whose 
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flesh the sorcerer and the relations regale themselves, while the spirits to 
whom the animal is supposed to be offered are obliged to content themselves 
with the smell of the burnt fat. As among the Samoledes or the Ostiaks, 
woman is a marketable ware among the Tungusi. The father gives his daugh- 
ter in marriage for twenty or a hundred reindeer, or the bridegroom is obliged 
to earn her hand by a long period of service. 

In East Siberia the Tungusi divide with the Jakuts the task of conveying 
goods or travellers tlirough the forests, and afford tlie stranger frequent op- 
portu||ities for admiring their agility and good-humor. On halting after a 
day’s journey, the reindeer are unpacked in an instant, the saddles and the 
goods ranged orderly on the ground, and the bridles collected and hung on 
branches of trees. The hungry animals soon disappear in the thicket, where 
they are left to provide for themselves. The men, who meanwhile have been 
busy with their axes, drag a larch-tree or two to the place of (mcampment. 
The smaller branches are lopped off and collected to serve as beds or seats 
upon the snow, while the resinous wood of the larger trunks is soon kimlled 
into a lively fire. The kettle, filled with snow, is sus])ended from a strong 
forked branch placed obli(piely in the ground over the lire, and in a fcAV min- 
utes the tea is ready — for the Tungusi proceed every evening according to the 
same method, and are consequently as expert as long and invariable practice 
can make them. Comfortably seated on his reindeer saddle, tin* travcdler may 
now amuse himself with the dances, which the Tungusi acc^ompany with an 
agreeable song; or if he choose to witness their agility in athl(*tic exer(‘is(‘s, it 
only costs him a word of encouragement, and a small donation ot'brandy. 4hvo 
of the Tungusi hold a rope, and swing it with all their might, so that it doc's 
not touch the ground. 3Jeanwhile a third Tunguse ski[>s over th(‘ rope, jiicks 
up a bow and arrow spans the bow and shoots tin* arrow, without onci‘ touch- 
ing the rope. Some particularly bohl ami expert Tungusi will dance over a 
sword which a person lying on his back on the ground is swinging about 
with the greatest rapidity. Should our traveller be a IVieml ol'ehess, theTiin- 
gusi are equally at his service, as they are passionately foml of this noblest of 
games, especially in tlie Kolynisk <listrict. J/ike all other Siberian nomad.^, 
they visit at least once a year the various fairs which art* held in tin* small 
towns scattered hen* and there over tlieir immense territory — such as Kirensk, 
Olekminsk, I\argusin, Tseliita, and Ochotsk, which, before the opening of the 
Amoor to trade, was the chi(‘f port of East Sib(*ria. 

Ochotsk is one of tlie dreariest places imaginable ; at least no traveller who 
ever visited it has a word to say in its favor. Not a singh* tret? grows for 
miles and miles around, and tin* wretche<l huts of which tin* town is composed 
lie in the midst of’ a swamp, which in summer is a fruitful source of malaria 
and pestilem*e. The Itiver Oehota, at whose mouth Ochotsk is situate<l, does 
not break up before the end of Afay, ami the ice-mass(‘s continm? to pass the* 
town till tlie 1.5th or ‘20th of June. Soon after begins the most unpleasant time 
of all the year, or “ buss ” of tin* Siberians, characterized by thick fog and a iier- 
petual drizzling rain. The weather clears uj) in July, but as early as August 
the night-frosts cover the earth \yith rime. Salmon, of which no less than 
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fourteen different species live in the Sea of Ochotsk, are the only food which the 
neighborhood affords; all other necessaries of life come from Jakutsk, and are 
of course enormously dear. Meat appears only from time to time on the ta- 
bles of the wealthier merchants, and bread is an article of luxury. Xo won- 
der that the scurvy ravages every winter a place so ill-provisioned, and that 
at the time when tlie first caravan of pack-horses is expected to cross the Al- 
dan Mountains, the people of Ochotsk, unable to restrain their impatience, go 
out a long way to meet it. As the former trade of tlie place has now no doubt 
been transferred to tlie settlements on the Amoor, it may well be supposed 
that Ochotsk has lost most of its former inhabitants, who can only con- 
gratulated on their change of residence. 
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BEUING’S MONI MENT AT PETEOPA T LOVSK. 


ciiAFrEii xxir. 

georgp: william stkller. 

His Birth. — Enters the Russian Service. — Scientific Journey to K.ainchatka. — .Vccompiiclcs^erinj; on his 
second Voyage of Discovery. — Linds on the Lland of Kaiak. — Shameful Conduct of Bering;. — Ship- 
wreck on Ik rinj; Island. — Bcrinjx's Ucath. — Return to Kamchatka. — Loss of rroperty. — Persecutions 
of the Siberian Authorities. — Frozen to Death at Tjuinen. 

G EOIKtE WILLLVM STELLF^It, (Hie oftlit* most distim^uisliod natuniL 
i.sts of the past coiiturv, was Loi-n at AViiislipim, a small town in E"ran- 
conia, in the year 1709. Al’tt'r complctiin; liis studies at the universities ol' 
Wittenbcrir and Iltille, he turned his thouuhts to Uiissia, whieh, siiu'e the n*- 
forms of Czar Peter the (ireat, and the ])roteetion which that monarch and his 
successors afiurded to (forman learning, had become the land of jiromise for 
all adventurous spirits. 

Having been apjiointed surgeon in llie Hussian army, Avhieh at that time was 
besieging Danzig, lie went with a transjiort of woumled sohEun’s, after tlu* sifi'- 
render of that town, to St. Petei sburix, wliere be ai'rived in 17B L Here liis 
talents were soon a]»preeiate<l ; aft(*r a few years he was named a member of 
the Imperial Academy of Seieiiees, and sent by (ioviuMiment, in 1798,10 e.\am- 
ine the naturiR productions of Kamehatka. The ability and zeal with which 
he fulfilled this mission is proved by the valuable collections wliiehjie sent to 
the Academy, and by his numerous memoirs, which are still read with interest 
in the present day. 

In 1741 he accompanied Bering on bis second voyage of discovery, tlie ob- 
ject of which was to determine th(» distance of America irom Kamehatka, ami 
to ascertain ilie sonaration or the junction of both continents in a higher 
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latitude — a question which his first voyage had left undecided. Nothing 
could be more agreeable to a man like Steller, than the prospects held out 
to him by an expedition to unknown regions; and we can easily imagine the 
delight with which tlie naturalist embarked on board of the “Saint Peter,” 
commanded by Bering in person. Accompanied by the “Saint Paul,” under 
Tschirigow, they sailed on June 4 from the Ihiy of Avatscha. 

The expedition had cost ten years of preparation, and brought misery and 
ruin upon many of the wild Siberian tribes, for all that was necessary for the 
outfit had to be conveyed by compulsory labor Iroin the interior of the conti- 
nent over mountains and rivers, through dense forests and ])athless wi Idf , and 
it seemed from the very beginning of the. voyage as if the curses of the unfor- 
tunate natives clung to it. ^luch valuable time had been h)st, for the shi})s 
ought to have, sailed at least a month earlier, and Bering, who from illness con- 
stantly kept to his cabin, was by no means a lit commander for a scientific ex- 
pedition. 

After a few days a dense fog separated the vessels, which were never to meet 
again ; and as tlu* “St. J*(*ter ” held her course too much to the south, the Aleii- 
tic chain remained undiscovi'red, and the first land was only sightecT after four 
weeks in the neighborhood of Txa-ing’s Bay. During the whole of this j)assage 
Steller had to endure all tho vexations which arrogant stupidity could inflict 
u])on a man anxious to do his dul y. It w;is in vain tliat he r(‘peatedly pointed 
out the signs which imlicated the presence of land not far to the north, in vain 
that he (uitreatecl tlu' commander to st(‘(‘r but one day in that direction. At 
last, on July lo, th(‘ high mounlains of .\merica were seen to rise above the 
horizon, i^d the vessel anchored on th(‘ IDth near to tlK‘ small island of Kaiak. 

On the following day a boat was sent out to fl'teh sonu' iVesh water, but it 
was with the utmost ditlicuhy that Steller coidd obtain jjermission to join the 
j)arty. All assistama* was (d)stinately denical him, and accompanied by his 
only S('rvant, a Cossack, h(‘ landc<l on the unknown shore, eager to make tho 
most of tin* short time allotted him tbr his ivsearches. He immediately di- 
reeti'd his st(*ps towards the intt*rior and had scarcely Avalked a mile when 
lie iliscovered the hollo w('d trunk of a tree, in which, a few hours before, 
the savages had boiled their meal^with red-hot stones. He also found several 
pots fill(*d with esculent herbs, and a wooden instrument for making fire, like 
those which are used by the inhabitants of Kamchatka. Hence he conjectured 
that the aborigines of this part of tlie American coast must be of the same ori- 
gin as the Kamchatkans, and tliat both countries must necessarily ap])roach 
each other towards the north, as the inhabitants could not possibly traverse 
such vast (‘xtents of occ*an in their rudely-constructed boats. 

Pursuing liis way, St(‘ller now came to a path which led into a'dense and 
shady forest. Ih'fore entering, he strictly forbade his Cossack ft) act without 
commands, in case of a hostile encounter. The Cossack had a gun, with a knife 
and liatchet; Steller himself only a Jakut ])oniard, which he had taken with 
him to dig out. phuits or st(m<*s. After half an hour's walking, they came to a 
lilace strewn with grass. This was immediately removed, and a roof or plat- 
form discovered, consisting of st rips of bark laid upon poles and covered witli 
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stones. This platform opened into a cellar containing a large quantity of 
smoked fishes, and a few bundles of the inner bark of the larch or fir tree, 
which, in case of necessity, serves as food throughout all Siberia. There were 
also some arrows, dyed black and smoothed, of a size far superior to those 
used in Kamchatka. 

After Steller, in spite of the danger of being surprised by the savages, had 
accurately examined the contents of the cellar, he sent his Cossack back again 
to the place where the boatmen were watering. lie gave him specimens of 
the various articles Avhich he had found, ordering him to take them to 
tain Bei*ing, and to request that two or three men might be sent to him lor 
further assistance. In the mean time, though quite alone, he continued his 
investigations of the strange land, and having ^‘eached the summit of a hill, 
he saw smoke rising from a forest at some distance. Overjoyed at the sight, 
for he now could hope to meet with the natives and to complete his knowl- 
edge of tile island, he instantly returned to the landing-j)lace with all the 
eagerness of a man who has something important to communicate; and as 
the boat Avas just about to leave, told the sailors to inform the cajitain of his 
discovery, and to beg that the small pinnace, with a (l(‘tachment of armed 
men, might be sent out to him. 

3Jeanwhile, exhausted with latigue, he sat down on the beach, where he 
described in his pocket-book some of the more* delicate plants he had colh'ct- 
ed, Avhich he feared might speedily wither, and regaled hims(*lf with the ex- 
cellent water. After Avaiting for about an hour, he at length received an aii- 
SAA'cr from Bering, telling him to return imnuMliat(‘ly on board, unless he chose 
to be left behind; and avc can easily imagine the imlignation of ’the disap- 
pointed naturalist at this shamcfnl commaml. 

On the morning of July ‘-M, Bering, contrary to his <mstom, ajipeared on 
deck, ordered the anchors to la* weighed, and gave diri*ctions to sail back 
again on the same course. The continent he had discovered Avas not evi*n 
honored with a single visit, so that Steller couhl not hclj) telling the Bussians 
they had merely come thus far for the j^nrposc of carrying American water to 
Asia. Any conscientious commander would have continued to sail along the 
unkn^Avn sliore, or, considering that the season was already far advanc(*d, would 
have determined to winter there, and to pprsiu* his iliscovi*ries next spring; 
but, unfortunately for Bering and liis companions, the course lie adojited 
proved as disastrous as it was dishonorable. 

Three months long the ship was tossed about by contrary Avinds and 
storms; tlie islands of tin; Aleutic chain, though frerpientiy s(*(‘n through the 
mists, Avere but seldom visited ; the scurvy broke out among the dispirited, 
ill-fed crew, their misery increased from day to day, and th(*ir joy may lx* im- 
agined AA'hen at length, on Novenib(*r 5, a land was seen Avhich tliey firmly 
believed to be Kamchatka — though in reality it was merely the’^<lesert ot 
Bering’s Island, situaterl ^a hundred miles from that peninsula. Kveii those 
who Avere nearly half <lead crept upon <l<*ck to enjoy the welconn* sight ; every 
one tlianked (lod, and the ignorant officer, convinced that they were at the 
entrance of the Bay of Avatscha, v ven named the several mountains; but 
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their mistake soon became apparent when, on rounding a small promontory, 
some well-known islets were missed. As they had no doubt, however, that 
the land was really Kamchatka, and the bad weather and the small number 
of hands lit to do duty rendering it difficult to reach the Gulf of Avatscha, 
it was resolved to run into the bay that lay before tliem, and to send notice 
from thence to Nishne-Kamchatsk of their safe arrival. 

Steller was among the first to land, and probably the very first of the 
party who discovered the mistake of the excdlent navigators to whom the 
expedition had been intrusted. Sea-otters came swimming to him from the 
land, and lie well knew that these much-persecuted animals liad long since 
disappeared from the coast of Kamchatka. The number of Arctic foxes, too, 
who show(*d no fear at his ^j)[)roach, and the sea-cows gambolling in the 
water, were sure signs that the foot of man had not otten trodden this shore. 
Steller was also the first to set the gooil examj)le of making the best of a 
bad situation, instea<l of uselessly bewailing his misfortunes. He began to 
ereid- a hut t’or tlu‘ billowing winter, and 1‘orined an association with several 
of the crew, who, whatever might await them, promised to stand by each 
' other. 

During the following days the sick were gradually conveyed on shore. 
SoiiH^ of tluMii di(‘<l oil board as soon as they were brought into the open air, 
otluu's in the boat, olliers as '^o<»n as they were lamled. ‘‘On all sides,” says 
Stidler, in his interesting account of this ill-fated voyage, “nothing was to be 
seen but misi'ry. Ilefoiv the dc^ad could Ik* buried, they were mangled by the 
foxes, who even ventui*('d to npproaeh the li(‘]))](‘s.s invalids wlio were lying 
witliout (fiver on the' bi aeh. Some <*f these wretelu'd sufferers bitterly com- 
plaiiuMl of th(‘ cold, othi'Ts of hunger and tliiist — for many had their gums so 
swoll(*u and uleerate<l with the M*ur\ y as to be unable to eat.” 

‘‘ On November 1 U,'' eonlimies tlie naturali>t, “ 1 went out hunting for the 
first time with Mi*ssieurs I’leiiisiu'r and Hetge; Wi* killed four sea-otters, and 
did not ri'^uru before night. We :ite their tlesh thankfully, and ])rayed to 
(b)d that He might contimu' to pn.vide us wiili this excellent food. Tlie 
('ostly skins, on the other hand, were of no vahu' in our eyes; the only ob- 
jects which we now (‘>te(*med W(‘re kniv(‘s, nei‘(lles, thread, ropes, etc., on 
wliich before we Innl not bi stow^id a tliought. We all s:;w that rank, sci- 
ence, and otlu*r social distinctions were now of no avail, and could not in any 
way e«nit ribut(‘ to our pr(*Si*rvat ion : we tlieri‘fori' resolvc'd, before we were 
forced to do so ])V necessity, to set to work at once. We intnxluced among 
us fiv(‘ •i.cominunitv of go^xls, and regulalial our housi'keeping in siicli a man- 
iKM* as not to be in want bt'fort* the winter was ov(*r. Our throe ('ossacks 
W(‘re oblig(‘d to obi*v our or«b*rs, when we had decided upon something in 
<‘ominon; but we b(*gan to treat them with greater ])oliteiu‘ss, ealling them 
hy their names and surnames, and we .‘^oon found that IVter ]Ma\imowitsch 
S(‘rv(‘d us with mor(‘ alacrity th.an formerly IVtruclyi (a diminutive ol Peter). 

“ 14. — whole ship's company was fornuMl into thret' parties. Ihe 

<^ne had to conv(*v the* sick and jirovisions tVom the ship; the si'ci'uid brought 
^*ood ; the third, consisting of a lan e sailor and mysell, remained at home-— 
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the former busy making a sledge, while 1 acted as cook. As our party was 
the first to organize a household, I also performed the duty of bringing warm 
soup to some of our sick, until they had so far recovered as to be able to help 

themselvOvS. 

“ The barracks being this day ready to receive the sick, many of tliem 
were transported under roof; but for want of room, they lay everywhere on 
the ground, covered with rags and clothes. No one could assist the other, 
and nothing was heard but lamentations and curses — the whole aftbrding so 
wretched a siglit, as to make even the stoutest heart lose courage. On 
Kovember 15 all tlie sick were at length landed. We took one of them, 
named Boris Sand, into our hut, and by (iod\s help he recovered within three 
months. 

“ The following days added to our misery, as the messengers we had sent 
out brought us the intelligence that we w(‘re on a desert island, without any 
communication with Kamchatka. We were also in constant fear that the 
stormy weather might drive our ship out to sea, and along with it all our 
provisions, and every hoj)e of ever returning to our homes. Sometimes it was 
impossible to get to the vc'ssel for several days togethen*, so boisterous was 
the surge; and about ten or twelve men, who had hithm-to boon able to work, 
now also fell ill. Want, nakedness, Irost, rain, illness, impatience, and de- 
spair, were our daily companions.'’ 

Fortunately the stormy sea drove the ship upon the strand, better thaii it 
could probably liave betm done by human efforts. Successively many of the 
scorbutic patients died, ami on Deccmiber 8 tlie unlortunate commander of 
the expedition pai<l his th bt nature. 

Titus Bering, by birth a Dam*, had S(‘rve<l thirty-six yc'ars with distinc- 
tion in the Kussian navy, but age and iidirinities had eomph*ti'ly damp(‘d his 
energies, and his death is a warning to all wh(> enter upon undertakings 
above tlieir streiTgth. 

In the mean time the wliole shijfs cr)inpany had established itself for the 
winter in five subterranean dw<*Hings; the g(‘ifc‘ral lu'altli was visibly im- 
proving, merely by means of tin* excellent water, and by the fresh im*at fur- 
nished by sea-otters, seals, and manatees; ami the only can* now was to gain 
sufficient strength to be able to undertak(‘<^h(* work of delivc'rama* in s])ring. 

In April the shijiwrecked marin(*rs began to^uild a smaller ship out of the 
timbers of the “ St. Pet<‘r,” ami, such was the alacrity with which all liamls 
set to work, that on August la th^*y w<*re able to set out. 

“When we were all embark(‘<l,'’ says St(*ller, “ we first j)erceivcd how 
much we should be inconvenienced for want of room; tin* water-casks, pro- 
visions, and baggage taking up so much space, that our forty-two tnen (tin* 
three ship’s officers and myself were somewhat better off in the cabin) could 
hardly creep between them and the deck. A grc*at (juantity of the bedding 
and clothitig had to be^ thrown overboard. Meanwliile we saw the foxes 
sporting about our deserted huts, and greedily devouring remnants of fat 
and meat. 

“Oil tiie 14th, in the morning, wr weighed anchor, and steered out of the 
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bay. The weather being beautiful, and the wind favorable, we were all in 
good spirits, and, as we sailed along the island, pointed out to each other the 
well-known mountains and valleys which we had frequently visited in quest 
of game or for the purpose of reconnoitring. Towards evening we were op- 
posite the farthest point of the island, and on the 15th, the wind continuing 
liivorable, we steered direct towards the Bay of Avatscha. About midnight, 
however, we perceived, to our great dismay, that the vessel began to till with 
water from an unknown leak, which, in consequence of the crowded and 
overloaded state of the vessel, it was extremely difficult to find out. The 
pumps were soon choked by the shavings left in the hoh], and the danger 
raphlly increased, as the wind was strong and the vessel badly built. The 
sails were immediately taken in; some of the men removed the baggage to 
look for the leak, otliers kept continually pouring out the water witli kettles, 
wliile others again cast all superilnous articles overboard. At length, after 
the lightening of the ship, the carpenter succeeded m stopping the leak, and 
thus we were once more saved from imminent danger. . . . On the 17th we 
sighted Kamcliatka, but as tiu; wind was contrary, we did not enter the har- 
bor b(*fore tlie evening of the 27th. 

“ In s]/ite of the Joy we all felt at our deliverance, yet the news we heard 
on our arrival awakened in ns a host of (‘onllicting emotions. We had been 
given up for lost, and all our jirojjerty had jjassed into other hands, and been 
mostly carried away beyond hope ot recovery. Ibmce joy and sorrow alter- 
nated within a fi‘W moments in our minds, though we were all so accustomed 
to jjrivation and misery, as lianlly to feel the extent of our losses.” 

In tlie year 1711 Stcdler was ordered to return to St. Petersburg; but his 
candor had made him powerful enemies. Having reached Novgorod, and re- 
joicing in the idea of once more mixing with the civilized worhl, he Avas sud- 
denly ordereil to ap|)ear belbn* tlie imperial court of justice at Irkutsk, on the 
charge of having treacluu’ously sold powder to the enemies of Uussia. Thus 
obliged to return once more into the <lej)ths of Siberia, be was at length dis- 
missed ]>y liis judges, after Avaiting a Avliuli* year for tlieir verdict. 

Once more on bis way to St. Petersburg, he bad already reached Moscoav, 
Avhen he was again summoned to appear witliout delay before the (‘ourf of 
Irkutsk, A journey to Siberia is, lyider all circumstances, an arduous under- 
taking; what, then, must havc^been Steller's feelings Avlien, instead of enjoy- 
ing the repose h(‘ had so Avell merited, he saAv himself obliged to retrace his 
steps for the fourth time, for tlie purpose of vimlicating his conduct before a 
rascally tribunal ? On a very cohl day bis C\)ssack guards stopped to re- 
Iresh themselves Avith some brandy at an inn by the road-side, and Steller, 
Avho remained in the sledge Availing for their return, fell asleep, and Avas 
frozen to death. 

He lies buried near the toAvn of Tjumen, and no monument apprises the 
naturalist, whom the love of knowledge may lead intq the Siberian Avilds, that 
his unfortunate predecessor Avas tlius basely requited after years of exertion 
in the interests of science. 
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CUL KCU AT I’ETllOPAVLOSK. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 

KAMCHATKA. 

Climate. — Fertility. — Luxuriant Vegetation. — Fir>h. — S(*a-l»inl«:. — Kamchatkan Bird-catchers. — The Bay 
of Avatsclia. — Petropaylosk. — 'I he Kuim hatkans. — Their physical and moral Q^iulitics. — The /W- 
tillaria Sai^rana . — The Muchamor. — Rears. — Doj^s. 

T he penin.sula of Kamcliatka, tliougli luiinhering no more than GOOO or 7000 
inhabitants, on a .surface tM]ualliiig Crrcat JH'itaiii in extent, lias so many 
natural resources that it could easily maintain a far greater number. The cli- 
mate is mucli more temperate and uniform than that of the interior of Siberia, 
being neither so excessively cold in winter, nor so intensely hot in summer; 
and though the late and early night-frosts, wiOi the frequent fogs and rams, 
prevent the cultivation of corn, tlie humid air produces a very luxuriant herlia- 
ceoiis vegetation. X'ol only along tlie banks of the rivers and lakes, but in the 
forest glades, the grass grows to a luu’ght of more than twelve feet, and many 
of the CompositiE and irinbclliferm attain a size so colossal that the Jleraclluin 
dulce and the StneoAo cannahifollus not seldom overtop the rider on horseback. 
The pasture-grounds are so excellent that the grass can generally be cut thrice 
during the short summer, and thu.s a comparatively small extent of land affords 
the winter supply for all the cattle of a hamlet. Thougli the cold winds pre- 
vent the growth of trees along the coast, the more inland mountain slopes and 
valleys are clothed with woods richly stocked with sables and squirrels. 
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No country in the world has a greater abidance of excellent fisheries. In 
spring the salmon ascend the rivers in such amazing numbers, that on plunging 
a dart into the stream one is almost sure to strike a fish; and Steller affirms 
that the bears and dogs of Kamchatka catch on the banks more fish with their 
paws and mouths than man in other countries, with all his cunning devices of 
net or angle. As the various birds of passage do not all wander at the same 
time to the north, so also the various kinds of fishes migrate, some sooner, 
others later, and consecjuently profusion reigns during the whole of the summer. 
Krmann was astonished at this incalculable abundance of the Kamchatkan riv- 
ers, for in one of them, when the water was only six inches deep, he saw multi- 
tudes of Chaekos (l^lagoccphcdus) as long as Ins arm partly stranded on the 
banks, partly still endeavoring to ascend the shallow stream. As the waters 
contain such an incredible multitude of fishes, we can not wonder that the 
rocky coasts of the peninsula swarm with sea-foAvl, whose breeding and roosting 
places are as densely peopk'd as any others in the world. At the entrance of the 
Avatscha Bay lies a remarkable labyrinth of rocks, separated from each other 
by narrow channels of water, like the intricate streets of an old-fashioned city. 
The floo«l lias everywhere scooped out ))ictiires<|ue cavities and passages in 
these stupendous masses of stone, and the slightest wind causes the waves to 
beat with terrific violence against their feet. Kvery ledge, jdatform, and pro- 
jection, every niche, hollow, and crevice is peopled with sea-birds of strange 
and various forms. In the ca]>tiire of these birds the Kamchatkans display an 
intrepidity i‘(pial to tlnit of the islanders of St. Kilda or Feroc, and trust solely 
to thi‘ir astonishing agility in climbing. Bandooted, without ropes or any 
other assistance, they venture down the steepest declivities, which are frequent- 
ly only accessible from tho top, as the foaming breakers cut off all access from 
below. Tlie left arm clasps a basket, wbirb they fill with eggs as they advance, 
while the riglit hand grasps a short sti<’k with an iron hook to drag tho birds 
from the crevices of the roi'k. When a bir<l is ranght. a dexterous grip wrings 
its neck, and it is then attao]\ed to the girdle of tho fowkw. In this manner an 
expert climber will kill in one day from seventy to eighty birds, and gather 
above a hundnHl eggs. 

Thus the population of Kamchatka is quite out of proportion to the riches 
of its pastures and waters. Its scanty iidiabitants are moreover concentrated 
on a few sj>ots along the chi(*f^^*iv(‘rs and hays, so that almost the whole penin- 
sula is nothing hut an uninhabited wilderness. 

Before the conquest of the country by the Russians it had at least twenty 
times its present population, but the cruelty of the Ck^ssacks and the ravages of 
the small-pox oaiised it to molt away almost as rapidly as that of Cuba or ITayti 
after tho arrival of the Spaniards. At that time tho sable and the sea-otter 
were considered of far greater iinportanco than man ; and unfortunately Rus- 
sia has too many dosm’ts to people, before she can think of repairing past er- 
rors and sparing inliahitaiits for this remotest corner of her vast Asiatic em- 
pire. 

As tho peninsula is too distant from the liighways of the world to attract 
the tide of emigration, it is also seldom visited by travellers. The few stran- 
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gers, however, who have sailed along the coasts, or made excursions into the in- 
terior of the country, speak with enthusiasm of the boldness of its rocky prom- 
ontories, the magnificence of its bays and mountains, and only regret that 
during the greater part of tho year an Arctic winter veils the beauties of the 
landscape under mists and snow. 

Tliroughout its whole length Kamchatka is traversed by an Alpine chain 
rising in some of its peaks to a height of 14,000 or 16,500 feet, and numbering 
no less than 28 active volcanoes along with many others whose fires are extinct. 
A land thus undermined with subterranean fires must be possessed of many 
mineral riches, but as yet no one has ever thought of seeking for them or j)ut- 
ting them to use. 

Owing to the great humidity of the climate and the quantities of rain at- 
tracted by the mountains, Kamchatka abounds in springs. In the lowlands 
they gush forth in such numbers as to render it very difficult to travel any dis- 
tance on foot or horseback, oven in winter, as they prevent the rivers from 
freezing. Xo doubt many a mineral spring — cold, tepid, or warm — that would 
make the fortune of a German spa, here flows unnoticed into the sea. 

Kamchatka has many excellent harbors, and the magnificent Bay of Avatscha 
would alone be able to afford room to all the navies of the world. Its stec)) 
rocky shores arc almost everywhere clothed with a species of beech (Ikttda 
Ermannl)^ intermingled with luxuriant grasses and herbs, and tbp higher slopes 
are generally covered with a dense underwood of evergreens and shrubs of d(‘- 
cidiious foliage, M*lfoso changes of color in autumn tinge the landscape with yel- 
low, red, and brown tints. But llic chief beauty of the Bay of Avatscha is llie 
prospect of the distant mountains, forming a splendid ))auorama of fantastic 
peaks and volcanic cones, among which the Strcloshnaja Soj)ka towers pre-emi- 
nent to the height of 14,000 feet. Close to this giant, but somewhat nearer to 
the coast, rises the active volcano of Avatscha, which frequently covers the 
whole country with ashes. 

The vast Bay of Avatscha forms several minor creeks : among others the ha- 
ven of St. Peter and Paul, cmia of the finest natural harbors in th(! world, wlicn^ 
the Russians have established the seat of their g(jvernrnent in the small town of 
Petropavlosk, which hardly numbers 500 inhabitants, but has acquire*! soim* 
celebrity from the unsuccessful attack ot the English and French forctesin ISTjt. 

Mr. Knox thus doscrib(‘s Petropavlosk: ‘‘To make a counterfeit P(‘lro- 
pavlosk, take a log village in the backwoo*ls of a western state in America, 
and place it near a little harbor, where the ground slopes gently to tlic water. 
Arrange most of the houses along a single nnpaved street, and drop the rest in 
a higgledy-piggledy fashion on the sloping hillsi<lo. All buildings must be b»it 
one story high, and those of the poorer sort thatched with grass. The better 
class may have iron or board roofs painted for preservation. The houses of the 
officials and the foreign merchants may be commodious, and built of hewn lim- 
ber, but the doors of all must bo low, and heavily constructed, to exclude the 
wdnter cold. Kvery dwelling must contain a brick stove that presents a side to 
each of two or three rooms. In winter this stove will maintain a temperature 
of about 68 degrees lu all the rooms it is intended to warm.” 
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Besides some Jakut iminii^raiits, the chief stock of the scanty population of 
the country consists of the descendants of the primitive Kamchatkans, wlio, in 
spite of frecpient intermarriaijfes with tlieir coiHjuerors the Cossacks, have still 
retained many of tlieir ancient manners. They are of a small stature, but broad- 
shouldered, their cheek-bones are prominent, their jaws uncommonly broad ami 
projecting, their noses small, their lips very full, their hair black. "1 he color of 
the men is dark brown, or sometimes yellow; the women have fairer complex- 
ions, which they endeavor to preserve by means of bears’ guts, stuck upon their 
faces in spring witl* fresh lime, so as not to be burned by the sun. Ihey also 
paint their cheeks wdth a sea-weed, w hich, wdien rubbed upon them w ith fat, 
gives them a beautiful red color. 

The Kamchatkans are a remarkably healthy race. Many of them attain an 
ago of seventy or eighty years, and are able to w’alk and to work until their 
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death. Their hair seldom turns gray before their sixtieth year, and even the 
oldest men have a linn and elastic step. The weight of their body is greater 
than that of the Jakiits, though the latter live on milk and flesh, while fish is 
the almost exclusive food of the Kamchatkans. The round tubercles of the 
Fritlllarla summa^ a species of lily with a dark purple flower, likewise play 
an important part in their tliet, and serve them instead of bread and meal. 
“ If the fruits of the bre^d-fruit tree,” says Kittlitz — who has seen both plants 
in the places of their growth — “are pre-eminent among all others, as affording 
man a perfect substitute for bread, the roots of the Sarrana, which are very 
similar in taste, rank pci-haps immediately after them. The collecting of these 
tubers in the meadows is an important summer occupation of the women, and 
one which is rather troublesome, as the plant never grows gregariously, so that 
each root has to be sought and dug out separately with a knife. Fortunately 
the wonderful activity of the Siberian liehl-vole facilitates the labor of gather- 
ing tlie tubers. These remarkable animals burrow extensive winter nests, with 
five or six store-houses, which they fill with various roots, but ehiefly with those 
of th« Sarraiia. To find these subterranean treasures, the Kamchatkans use 
sticks with iron points, which they strike into the earth. The c'ontents of three 
of these nests are as much as a man can carry on his hack. A species of fun- 
gus, called muchamor, affords a favorite stimulant. It is <lricd and eaten raw. 
Besides its exhilarating effects, it is said to ])roduce, like the Peruvian Coca, a 
remarkable increase of strength, which lasts for a eonsiderahU* time. 

Inshing and huning snpj)ly all the wants of the Kamchatkans, for they have 
not yet learned to pi’ofit in any degree worth mentioning by the Inxiiriaiice of 
their meadow-lands. They }>ay their taxes and pur(‘hase thtur foreign luxurii's 
— meal and ten, tobacco and brandy — with fnr.s. 1'h(‘ chase of the costly sea- 
otter (which from excessive persecution had at one time almost b(‘conie extinct) 
has latterly iniprovcal. Besides the fnr animals, they also Imnt the rcind(,‘or, the 
argali, the wolf, and the Ix^ar, whose skins .supply them with clothing. 

Bears abound in Kamchatka, as they fiiul a never-failing supply of fishes 
and berries, and Ermann assurers us that they wonltl long sinci* hax^e cxtirj)atcd 
the inhabitants, if (most probably on account of llie plenty in wliicb they live) 
they were not of a more gentle disjiosition than any fitlicrs in tlie world. In 
spring they descend from tin? mountains to lh(‘ mouths of the rivms, h) h'vv 
their tribute on the migratory troops of the fishes, fre<piently eating only the 
heads.* Toward autumn tliey follow the fishes into the interior of the country 
as they ascend the streams. 

The irH>st valnahle domestic animal in Kamchatka is the dog, who has the 
usual characters of tlie Esrpiimaux race. lie liv< s exclusively on llsh, which lie 
catches very dexterously. From spring to autumn lu* is allowed to roam at lib- 
erty, no one tronlding himself .about him ; but in October, every proprietor col- 
lects his dogs, binds them to a post, and lets them fast fo^ .a time, so as to de- 
prive them of their superfluous fat, and to render them more fit for running. 
During the winter they arc fed with dried fish every morning and evening, but 
while travelling they get nothing to eat, even though tliey run for hours. Their 
strength is wonderful. Generally no more than five of them are harnessed to a 
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HlcdpTo, and will drag witli <-aso (lircc full-grown persons, and sixtv pounds’ 
weight of luggage. When lightly la.l.-n, sueli a sle.lge will travel from 30 to 
40 versts m a day over had roads and through (ho deep sno’.v ; on even roads, 
from 80 to 140. The horse ean never he used for sle'dgmg, on account of the 
deep snow, into which it would sink, a"d of the mimcrotm rivers and sources, 
which arc either never frozen, or merelv eovend witli a thin sheet of ice, un’ 
uhle to bear the weight of .so i;irge an animal. 





Ti n\ (‘Iliijfr wiih (l()<rs is, liowovor, both tlan^orons and dinionlr. Instead of 
whip, the Kaincliatkans use i\ crooked stick with iron rin<j^s, wliich, by 
dieii jingling, L(ive the loader of the team the neoossaiy signals. AVhen the 
dogs do not sufliciently exert themselves, the stick is cast among them to rouse 
them to greater speed ; but then the traveller must be dexterous enough to 
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pick it up again while the sledge shoots along. During a snow-storm the dogs 
keep their master warm, and will lie quietly near him for hours, so that he has 
merely to prevent the snow from covering him too deeply and suffocating him. 
The dogs are also excellent weather prophets, for when, while resting, they dig 
holes in the snow, a storm may with certainty be expected. 

The sledge-dogs are trained to tlieir future service at a very early period. 
Soon after birth they are placed with their mother in a deep pit, so as to see 
neither man nor beast, and, after having been weaned, they are again condemn- 
ed to solitary confinement in a pit. After six months they are attached to a 
sledge with other older dogs, and, being extremely shy, they run as fast as 
they can. On returning home, they are again confined in their pit, wliere they 
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remain until they are perfectly trained, and able to perform a long journc'v. 
Then, but not before, they are allowed their summer lil)erty. This severe edu- 
cation completely sours their temper, and they constantly remain gloomy, shy, 
quarrelsome, and suspicious. 

To return to the Kamchatkans: travellers praise their good-nature, their 
hospitality, and their natural wit. Of a sanguine disposition, they arc happy 
and content in their poverty, and have no cares for the morrow. Jlcing ex- 
tremely indolent, they never work unless when compelled. They readily adopt 
strange manners, and no doubt education might produce valuable results in so 
pliable and sharp-witted a race. Unfortunately the liussians and Cossacks 
who have settlcf! ao«oiig them do not afford them the best examples. They 
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have long since been converted to the Greek Church, but it is supposed that bap- 
tism has not fully effaced all traces of Shamanism. Formerly they had many 
gods, the chief of whom was Kutka, the creator of heaven and earth. But far 
from honoring Kutka, they continually ridiculed him, and made him the con- 
stant butt of their satire. Kutka, however, had a wife, Chachy, who was en- 
dowed with all the intelligence in which her spouse was supposed to be defi- 
cient, and who, as is the case in many mortal housekeepings, was constantly ex- 
erting her ingenuity in repairing the blunders of her lord and master. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TIIK TCIIUKTClir. 

The Lind of the Tchuktchi.— Their independent Spirit and comm''rcial Enterprisc.—rerpetual M igni- 
tions. — The Fair of Ostrownoje. — Visit in a Tchukteh — Karos. — Tcljuklrh UayaderiH. — TI jo 

Tennygk, or Reindeer Tcbuklchi. — ThcOnkilon, or Sedentary Tchuktehi. — Their Mode of Life. 

A t the extreme north-eastern point of Asia, bounded by tlie Polar Ocean 
on one side and tlic Sea of Bering on the other, lies the land of the 
Tchuktehi. The few travellers who have ever visited that bleak j)romont.ory 
describe it as one of the dreariest regions of the earth. The elimale is dread- 
fully cold, as may he expectetl in a country eontined helwetui icy seas. Before 
July 20th there is no appearance of summer, and winter already .sets in about 
August 20th. The lower grounds shelving to tin; iiortli arc intersecte<l with 
numerous streams, which, however, enjoy their liberty hut a Rlu)rt time of the 
year; the valleys are mostly swampy and tilled with small lakes or ponds;, 
while on the bleak hill-slopes the Vaccininm and the dwarf hireh or willow 
sparingly vegetate iindtir a carpet of mosses and li(diens. Tim eastern, north- 
eastern, and partly also the south tu coasts abound with walruses, sea-lions, 
and seals, while the reindeer, the argali, the wolf, and the Arctic fox occupy 
the land. During the short summer, geese, swans, ducks, and wading-hirds 
frequent the marshy grounds ; liiiit in winter the snow-owl and the raven alone 
remain, and constantly follow the path of the nomadic inhabitants. In this 
desolate nook of the Old World lives the only aboriginal people of North Asia 
which has known how to maintain its liberty to the present day, and which, 
proud of its independence, looks down witli sovereign contempt upon its re- 
lations, the Korjaks, who, without offering any resistance, have yielded to the 
authority of Russia, 
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The rulers of Siberia have indeed confined the Tchuktchi witlnn narrow 
limits, but here at least they obey no foreign ruler, and wander, unmolevStcd 
by the stranger, with their numerous reindeer herds, over the naked tundras. 
A natural distrust of their powerful neighbors has rendered them long unwil- 
ling to enter into any commercial intercourse with the Russians, and to meet 
them at the fair of Ostrownoje, a small town, situated not far from their fron- 
tiers, on a small island of the Aniuj, in 68° N. lat, * 

This remotest trading-i)lace of the Old World is not so unimportant as 
might be supposed, from the sterile nature of the country, for the Tchuktchi 
are not satisfied, like the indolent Lapps or Samoiedes, with tlie produce of 
their reindeer herds, but strive to increase their enjoyments or iheir property 
by an active trade. From the East Cape of Asia, where, crossing Bering’s 
Straits in boats covered with skins, tliey barter furs and walrus-teeth from the 
natives of America, the Tchuktchi come with their goods and tents drawn on 
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sledges to the fair of Ostrownoje, Other sledges laden with lichens, the food 
of tlie reindeer, follow in their train, as in their wanderings, however circuitous, 
they not seldom pass through regions so stony and desert as not oven to afford 
lliese frugal animals the slightest rej>ast. Thus regulating their movements 
hy the wants of their Inuds, they require five or six months for a journev 
which, in a direct line, would not be much longer than a thousand versts, and 
are almost constantly wandering from place to place, though, as they always 
carry their dwellings along with them, they at the same time never leave home. 
One of these snail-like caravans generally consists of fifty or sixty families, and 
one fair is scarcely at an eiul when they set off to make tlieir arrangements for 
the next. 

Tobacco is the prirnum Inobile of the trade which centres in Ostrownoje. 
Their pipes are of a peculiar character, larger at the stem tliau the bowl, wl 
holds a very small quantity of tobacco. In smoking, they swallow the fu 
of the tobacco, and often, after six or eight uhiffs, fall back completely int 
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cated for the time. The desire to procure a few of its narcotic leaves induces 
the American Esquimaux, from the Icy Cape to Bristol Bay, to send their prod- 
uce from hand to hand as far as the Gwosdew Islands in Bering’s Straits, 
where it is bartered for the tobacco of tlie Tchuktchi, and tliese again princi- 
j)ally resort to the fair of Ostrownoje to purchase tobacco from the llussians. 
iTonerally the rehuktehi receive from the Americans as many skins for half a 
pond, or eighteen pounds, of tobacco-leaves as they afterwards sell to the Uus- 
sians for two pouds of tobacco of the same quality. These cost the Russian 
merchant about 160 roubles at the very utmost, while the skins which he obtains 
in barter arc worth at least 260 at Jakutsk, and are more than double that sum 
at St. Petersburg. 

The furs of the Tchuktchi princijially consist of black and silver-gray foxes, 
stone-foxes, gluttons, lynxes, ottens, beavers, and a fine species of marten which 
does not occur in Siberia, and approaches the sable in value. They also bring 
to the fair bear-skins, walrus-thongs and teeth, sledge-runners of whale-ribs, and 
ready-made clothes of reindeer skin. The American furs an* generally packed 
in sacks of seal skin, which arc made in an ingenious manner by extracting the 
bones and flesh through a small opening made in the abdomen. 

The Russian traders on their part bring to the fair, b(‘sides tobacco, iron- 
ware — particularly kettles and knives — for the Tch\iktchi, and tea, sugar, and 
various stuffs for their countrymen who have settled along the Kolyma. 

But Ostrownoje attracts not only Tchuktchi an<l Russians ; a great num- 
ber of the Siberian tribes from a vast circuit of 1000 or 1500 vensts — Juka- 
hires, Lamutes, Tungusi, Tschuwanzi, Koriaks — also come flocking in their 
sledges, drawn partly by dogs, partly by horses, for the pnr})ose of bartering 
their commodities against the goods of the Tchuktchi. Fancy this barbarous 
assembly meeting every year <luring the intense cold and short days of the be- 
ginning of March. Picture to yourself the fantastic illumination of their red 
watch-fires blazing under the starry firniam(‘nt, or mingling their ruddy gim’e 
with the Aurora flickering through the skies, and add to the strange sight the 
hollow sound of the Shaman’s drum, and the howling of several hundreds of 
hungry dogs, and you willHurely confess that no fair has a more original char- 
acter than that of Ostrownoje. A government commissary, assisted by some 
Cossacks, superintends the fair, and receives the inconsiderable market-tax 
which the Tchuktt’ ’ pay to the Emperor. 
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All preliminaries having been arranged, the orthodox Russians repair to 
the chapel for the purpose of hearing a solemn mass, after which, the hoisting 
of a flag on the tower of the ostrog announces the opening of the market. 
At this welcome sign, the Tchuktchi, completely armed with spears, bows, and 
arrows, advance with their sledges, and form a wide semicircle round the 
fort, while the Russians, and the other visitors of the fair, ranged opposite to 
them, await in breathless silence the tolling of the bell, which is to begin the 
active business of the day. At the very first sound, each trader, grotesipiely 
laden with packages of tobacco, kettles, knives, or whatever else he supposes 
best able to supply some w'ant, or to strike some fancy of the Tchuktchi, rush- 
es as fast as he can towards the sledges, and in the jumble not seldom knocks 
down a competitor, dr is himself stretched at full length on the snow. But, 
unmindful of the loss of cap and gloves, which he does not give himself time 
to pick up, he starts afresh, to make up for the delay by redoubled activity. 
Before he reaches the first Tchukteh, his eloquence breaks forth in an inter- 
minable flow, and in a strange jargon of Russian, Tchukteh, and Jakute, he 
])raises the excellem^e of his tobacco or the solidity of his kettles. The imper- 
turbable gravity of the Tchukteh forms a remarkable contrast with the greedy 
eagerness of the Russian trader ; without replying to bis harangue, he merely 
shakes his head if the other offers him too little for bis goods, and never for 
an instant loses his self-possession : while the Russian, in his Imrry, not sel- 
dom hands over two poinls of tobacco for one, or pockets a red fox instead of 
a black one. Altliougli the Tchukteh have no scales with them, it is not easy 
to deceive them in the weight, for they know exactly by the feeling of the 
hand whether a quarter of a pound is wanting to the ])oud. The whole fair 
seldom lasts longer than three days, and Ostrowiioje, w hich must have but very 
few stationary iiihabitaiits indeed (as it is not even mentioned in statistical ac- 
counts, w'hich cite t(nvns of seventeen souls), is soon after abandoned for many 
months to its ultra-Siberian solitude. 

But before we allow" the Tchuktchi to retire to their deserts, we may learn 
something more of their habits by aceomj)anying Mr. Matiusebkin — Wrangell’s 
companion — on a visit to tlu^ ladies of one of their first chiefs. “ We enter the 
outer tent, or ‘ namet,’ consisting of tanned reindeer vskins sujqH)rted on a slen- 
der frame-work. An opening at the top to U‘t out the smoke, and a kettle i 
the centre, announce that anteehamlu r and kitchen are here harmoniously ble’ 
ed into one. But where are the inmates? ]VIost probably in that large 
made of the finest skins of reindeer calves, which occupies, near the kettle, the 
centre of the ‘namet.’ penetrate into this ‘ san(‘tnm sanctorum’ of the 

Tchukteh housebohl, w'c raise the loose flap which serves as a door, creep on all 
fours through the opening, cautiously re-fasten the flap by tucking it under the 
floor-skin, and fin<l ourselves in the reception or withdrawing room — the ‘ polog.’ 
A .snug box no doubt b)r a cold elim.ate, but rather low', as we can not stand up- 
right in it, and not (juife so well ventilated as a sanitary commissioner w'ould 
approvQ of, as it l»;is positively no opening for light or air. A suffocating 
smoko meets us on entering, w'c rub our eyes, and when they have at length got 
accustomed to tln^ biting atmosphere, W'c perceive, by the gloomy light of a 
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train-oil lamp, tho worthy family squatting on the floor in a state of almost 
complete nudity. Without being in the least embarrassed, Madame LeUtt and 
her daughter receive us in their primitive costume : but to show us that the 
Tchuktehi know how to receive company, and to do honor to their guests, they 
immediately insert strings of glass beads in their greasy hair. Their hospitali- 
ty equals their ])olitenoss; for, instead of a cold reception, a hot dish of boiled 
reindeer-llesh, copiously irrigated with rancid train-oil by the experienced hand 
of the mistress of the household, is soon after smoking before us. Unfortunate- 
ly our cffeininatc taste is not up to tlie haul (jout of her culinary art, and while 
Mr. Leiltt does ample justice to the artistic talent of Ids spouse, by raj)idly bolt- 
ing down j)ie(!es as large as a list, wo are liardly able to swallow a morsel.” 

During Ids ^isit at Ostrownojo, Matiuscldvin Iiad a favorable op])ortuidty of 
becoming acquainted with tlio sports of the Tchuktclii, tiie chieftain, Makomol, 
having sot out jirizes for a race. These consisted of a valuable silver fox, a 
first-rate beaver skin, and two line walrus-teeth. Nothing can ho more ad- 
mirable than the fleetiicss of the reindeer or tlie dexteiity of their drivers; 
and the agility displayed in tlie foot-race by the Tchuktirhi, running at full 
speed, in their heavy winter dresses, over a distance of lifteen versts, gives a 
high i<lca of their muscular ])owers. After the races, the sjiectntors are treated 
to a grand clioregrajihic display. The Arctic bayaderes, mufllial from head 
to foot ill their stiff skin garments, form a narrow circle, slowly moving their 
feet backward and ^rward, and liercely gesticulating with lh(‘ir hands, whilst 
their faces are distorted into a thousand liorrible grimaces. Tlie singing that 
accompanies the ballet lias no <louI)t its charm for native ears, hut to strangers 
it seems no better than a kind of grunt. The rejiresentation is elosisl by three 
first-rate artistes executing a particularly favorite dance. The faces of tlieir 
conntrvincn express the same intense :i<linir.ation with which a Kuropean dilet- 
tante follows tlie graceful jiirouettes of a Taglioni, wliile the llussian guests 
see only tlirec greasy inonslers alternately rushing towards each other and 
starting back, until at length they stop from sheer exiiaustion. As a tok(*n of 
their satisfaction, the Kiissiaus regale the fair ])erfornu*rs witli a cu|> of brandy 
and a roll of tobacco, and botli parties take leave of each oilier with mutual 
protestations of satisfaction and friemlsliij). 

Though most of tlie Reindeer or nomadic Tehuktchi liave been baptiziw], yet 
Wrangell supposes the ceremony to have been a mere financial sjieculalion on 
their part, add is con\inced that the power of the Sliamans is still as groat as 
ever. An epidemic had carried off a great number of jxmsous, and also whole 
herds of reindeer. In vain the Shamans had recourse to their usual conjura- 
tions, the plague continuctl. They consulted together, and directed that one of 
their most res)>ccted chiids, named Kotschen, must bo sacrificed, to appease tho 
irritated spirits, Kotschen was willing to submit to the sentence, but iignc 
could be found to execute it, until his own son, prevailed on by bis father’s ex- 
hortations, and terrified oy his threatened curse, plunged a knife into his heart, 
aijid gave his body to the Shamans. , « 

Polygamy is general among the Tchuktehi, and tliey change tlicir wives as 
often as tliey picas'* IStill, though the women are certainly slaves, they are al- 
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lowed more influence, and are subjected to less labor than among many sav- 
ages. Among other heathenish and detestable customs, is that of killing all 
deformed children, and all old people as soon as they become unfit for the 
hardships and fatigues of a nomad life. Two years before Wrangell’s arri- 
val at Kolyma there was an instance of this in the case of one of their richest 
chiefs. Waletka’s father became infirm and tired of life, and was put to death 
at his own express desire by some of his nearest relations. 

Besides the wandering, or Reindeer Tchuktchi, who call themselves Tennygk, 
there are others, dwelling in fixed habitations along the borders of the sea at 
Bering’s Straits and the Gulf of Anadyr, \vho differ consiilerably from the 
former in ap[)earance and language. These Onkilon, or stationary Tchuktchi, 
belong to the wide-spread Esrpiimaux family, and, like most of their race, sub- 
sist by hunting the whale, the walrus, and the seal. They live in a state of 
abject (lepen<lcn (!0 on the nomad Tchuktchi, and are poor, like all fishermen^ 
while some of the Tennygk (^h i(‘f tains j)ossess several thousands of reindeer, 
and are continually adding to their wealth by trade. Of course there is an 
active exchange of commodities between the two ; the Onkilon furnisliing 
thongs of walrus hide, walrus-teeth, train-oil, et(^, and receiving reindeer skins, 
or ready-made cloth(*s of the same material, in return. 

They live in small settlements or villages spread along tlie coast; their huts, 
raised on frame-works of whale-rib ami covered with skins, resemble a large 
irregular cone reposing on its side', with the apex directed to tlio north, and 
the base shelving abruptly to llie south. Here is the small o])ening, closed by 
a flap of loose skin, which siu’vcs as a door, wliile llie smoko escapes and the 
light enters through a round hole in the roof. At the farther or northern end 
of this structure is a second low square tent, covered with double reindeer 
skins, the polog, which in winter serves both as the dining and bed room of 
the family. 

The Onkilon catch si‘als in a kind of net made of leather straps, which they 
spread out under tlio icc, and in which tlie animal entangles itself with tlic 
head or flippers. Wluui th(‘ walrus, wliich is particularly abundant about 
Koliulsclun Island, crcc])s on shore, tlnw steal u|)on it unawares, cut off its re- 
treat, and kill it with tlieir sju ars. Like the Esquimaux, they use dogs to drag 
their sledgi's. 

The number of tlie Tchuktchi is greater than one miglit expect to find in 
so sterile a country. According to tlie Russian missionaries, therd wore, some 
years back, 52 ulusses or villages of the Onkilon, with 15(38 tents, and 10,000 
inhabitants; and AVrangell tells us that the Tennygk arc at least twice as nu- 
merous, so that the entire population of the land of the Tchuktchi may possi- 
bly amount to 30,000, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

BERING SEA—THE RUSSIAN FUR COMPANY— THE ALEUTS. 

Bering Sea.— Unnlafika. — Tlie Pribilow Islands. — St. Matthew. — St. Laurence. — Bering's Straits. — The 
Kus.xian Fur Company. — The Aleuts. — Their Character. — Their Skill and Intrepidity in hunting the 
Sea-otter. — The Sea-bear. — Whale-chasing. — Walrus-slaughter. — The Sea-lion. 

B ering sea is extremely intere.stin^ in a tjeon^raphical point of view, as 
the temperature of its coasts anti i.slands exhibits so striking a contrast 
with that part of the Arctic Ocean w hich extends betw een Greenland, Iceland, 
Norway, and Spitzbergen, and affords us the most convincing proof of the 
benefits w^c owe to the Gulf Stream, and to tlie mild south-westerly winds 
which sweep across the Atlantic. While through the S(‘a between Icudand 
and Scotland, a part of the warmth generated in the tropical zone penetrates 
by means of marine and aiirial currents as far as Spitzb(*rgcn and the w'ostern 
coast of Nova Zembla, the Sea of Bering is comj)letely deprived of this advan- 
tage. The long chain of mountainous islands which bounds it on the south 
serves as a barrier against the mild influence of the I^acific, and instead of 
warm streams mixing with its waters, many considerable rivers and deep bays 
yearly discharge into it enormous masses of ice. Thus as soon as the naviga- 
tor enters Bering Sea he perceives at once a considerable fall in the tempera- 
ture, and finds himself suddenly transferred from a temperate oceanic region 
to one of a decidedly Arctic character. In spite, therefore, of their compara- 
tively southerly position (for the Straits of Bering do not even reach the Afv- 
tic Circle, and the Andrianow Islands arc ten degrees farther to the south than 
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the Ferocs), those frigid waters are, with regard to climate, far less favorably 
situated tlian the seas of Spitzbergen. 

The same gradual diHerenees of temperature and vegetation which we 
find in Unalaska, the Pribilow Islands, St. Laurence, and the Straits of Be- 
ring, within 10® of latitude, occur in the Shetland Islands, Iceland, Bear Island, 
aiul Spitzbergen at distances of almost 20® ; so that in the Sea of Bering the 
increase of cold on advancing to the north is about twice as rapid as in the 
waters between North Europe and North America. 

The long and narrow peninsula of Aliaska, which forms the south-eastern 
boundary of this inhospitable sea, shows us its influence in a very marked de- 
gree, for while the climate of the northern- side of tl)at far-projecting land- 
tongue has a decidedly Arctic character, its southern coasts fronting the Pa- 
cific enjoy a temperate climate. The mountain-chain which, rising to a height 
of five or six thousand feet, forms the backbone of the peninsula, serves as the 
boundary of two distinct worlds, for while tlic northern slopes are bleak and 
treeless like Iceland, the southern shores are covered from the water’s edge 
with magnificent forests. While on the northern side the walrus extends his 
excursions down to 56® 30' N. lat., on the southern exposure the hurnming- 
hinl is seen to flit from flower to flower as high as 61°, the most northerly 
point it is known to attain. 

The Feroe Islands (01° X. lat.) have undoubtedly a no very agreeable cli- 
mate to boast of, but they may almost be said to enjoy Italian skies when 
(;onij)ared with Unalaska (54° N. lat.), the best known of tlie Aleutian chain. 

The Scandinavian archipedago is frecpiently obscured with fogs, but here 
th(»y are perpet\uil from April to the middle of July. From this time till the 
end of September the weather improves, as then the southerly winds drive the 
foggy region more to the north, and enable the sun to shine during a few se- 
rene days u]>on the bleak shores of Fnalaska. But soon the Polar air-streams 
regain the supremacy, and a dismal veil once more shrouds the melanclioly isl- 
and. Of Sitka, the chief town of Aliask.a, Mr. Whymper says : “ It enjoys the 
unenviable ])osition of being abo\it the most rainy place in the world. Bain 
ceases only when there is a good prospect of snow.” Snow generally begins 
to fall early in October, and snow-storms occur to the very end of ^lay. Th<M*e 
are years in which it rains continually during the whole winter. In the Feroes 
some service-trees are to be seen twelve feet high or more, wliile nothing like 
a tree ever grew in Unalaska. The difference between tl)o temperatures of the 
summer and winter, which in the Feroes is confined to very narrow limits, is 
much more considerable in Unalaska, though here also tlie moderating influ- 
ence of the sea makes itself felU Thus in summer the thermometer rarely 
rises above 66°, but on the other hand in winter it still more rarely falls be- 
low — 2°. 

Of course no corn of any kind can possibly ripen in a climate like this, but 
the damp and cool temperature favoi*s the growth of herbs. In the moist low- 
lands the stunted willow-bushes arc stifled by the luxuriant grasses; and even 
dn the hills, the vegetation, which is of a decidedly Alpine character, covers 
the earth up to the lino of perpetual snow ; while several social plants, such 
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as the Liipimis nootkenmis and the Rhododendron kamtschadalicxim^ decorate 
these dismal regions with their brilliant color. The lively green of the mead- 
ows reminds one of the valley of Ursercn,so well known to all Alpine tourists. 



The mosses and licliens begin already at Unalaska to assume tliat predomi- 
nance in the Flora which characterizes the frigid zone. 

A few degrees to the north of the Aleutian chain, which extends in a long 
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lino from the promontory of Aliaska to Kamchatka, are Bituatcd the Pribilow 
Islands, St. George and St. Paul, which are celebrated in the history of the fur- 
trade, the former as the chief breeding-place of the sea-bear, the latter as that 
of the sea-lion. Cliamisso was struck with their wintry aspect, for here no 
sheltered valleys and lowlands promote, as at Unalaska, a more vigorous veg- 
etation. The rounded backs of the hills and the scattered rocks are covered 
with blacdv and gray lichens ; and where the melting snows afford a suflicient 
moisture, spliagnum, mosses, and a few weeds occu])y the marshy ground. The 
frozen earth has no springs, and yet these desolate islands have a more south- 
erly situation than the Orkneys, where barley grows to ripeness. Before 
these islands were discovered by tlie Russians they had been for ages the un- 
disturbed home of the sea-birds and the large cetacean seals. Under Russian 
superintendence, some Aleuts have now been settled on both of them. The 
innumerable herds of sea-lions, wliich cover the naked sliores of St. George 
as far as tlie eye can reach, present a strange sight. Tlie guillemots have 
tak(*n ])ossession of the places unoccupied by their famili(‘s and ily fearlessly 
among them, or nestle in the crevices of the wave-worn rock-walls, or between 
the large boulders wliich form a bank along the strand. 

Still farther to the north lies the uninhabil(‘d island of St. 3fatthew (02*^ 
N. hit.). A settliunent was once attempted; but as the animals which had 
been reckoned upon for the winter supply of food departed, the unfortunate 
colonists all died of hunger. 

Fogs are so frecpient about tlie island of St. Laurence that navigators have 
oflcm passed close! by it (0.*) ’ N. hit.) Avithout seeing it. C’liainisso was sur- 
prised at the beauty and (he numbers of its dwartisli iloAvering lierbs, wliich 
reminded him of (he highlands of Switz(*rhind, while the neighboring St. 
Laurence Bay, in tht' land of the Tchuktchi, Avas the image of Avintry desola- 
tion. In duly the lowlands were e()vered Avith snow-fields, and the fcAV plants 
bore the Alpine diameter in the most marked degree. Under this ineleinent 
sky, tin* inountains, improti'cted by vegetation, rapidly fall into decay. Every 
Avintiu* sjilits the rocks, and the summer torrents carry (he fragments down to 
their feet. The ground is everywhere covered with blocks of stone, unless 
Avli(*re the sphagiiimi, by the aeeuniulation of its deeoinjiosed remains, has 
formed masses of p(‘at in the swampy lowlands. 

On sailing through Bering’s Straits, the traveller may see, in dear Aveatlier, 
both the Old and (he New Worhl. On botli sides rise high mountains, pro- 
ei[)itously froui^lu’ Avater’s edge in Asia, but separated from tlio sea by a 
broad alluvial belt on the American side. The sea is deepest on (lie Asiatic 
border, where the current, tlowing from the south Avith considerable rapidity, 
has also the greatest force. Here also Avliales may bo often seen, and large 
herds of walruses. 

In former times the baidar of the Esquimaux Avas the only boat e\"or seen 
in the straits, and since Semen DoshnoAv, Avho first sailed round tlio eastern 
point of Asia, European navigators had but rarely passed tlioin to explore the 
seas beyond ; hut recently this remotest part of the Avorld has become the 
?»cene of an active whale-fishery. 
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The shores of Bering Sea are naked and bleak, and the numerous volca- 
noes of the Aleutian chain pour out their hiva-streanis over unknown wilder- 
nesses. But the waters of tlie sea are teeming with life. Gigantic algjc, such 
as are never seen in the torrid zone, form, round the rocky coasts, vast siih- 
rnarine forests. A host of fishes, whales, Avalrnses, and seals, fill the sea and 
its shores, and innumerable sea-birds occupy the clifts. But these treasures 
of the ocean, which for ages furnished the Aleuts and other wild tribes with 
the means of existence, have also been the cause of their servitude. Had the 
sea-otter not existed, the wild children of the soil might possibly still bo in 
possession of their ancient freedom ; and but for the sea-bear and the walrus, 
the whale and the seal, the banners of the Czar would scarcely have met the 
flag of England on the continent of America. 

As the whole fur-trade of tlie Hudson’s Bay Territory is concentrated in 
the hands of one mighty comprmy, thus also one powerful association enjoys 
the exclusive commerce uf the eastern possession ol* Russia. The regions un- 
der the authority of the Russian Fur Company* occupy an immense space, as 
they comprise not only all the islands of Bering Sea, but also the American 
coasts dofVn to 55° X. lat. Tlie extreme points of this vast territory arc situ- 
ated at a greater distance from each other than London from Tobolsk, but the 
importance of its tra<le bears no proportion to its extent. 

The company, which was founded in the year 1799, under the Emperor 
Paul, had, in 1839, thirty-six hunting settlements on its own territory (the 
Kurile Islands, the Aleutic chain, Aliaska, I^ristol Bay, Cook’s Inlet, Norton 
Sound, etc.), besides a chain of agencies from Ochotsk to St. Petersburg. Its 
chief seat is New Archangel, on Sitka, one of the many islands of King 
George HI. s Archipelago, first accurately explored by Vancouver. The mag- 
nificent Bay of Norfolk, at the head of which the email town is situated, 
greatly resembles a Norwegian as we hero find the same steep rock- 

♦ Since last year [1867] the Russian Government has sold her Amorlcan possessions to the United 
States, but as it is not yet known how far the Interests of the Russian Fur Company hare been affected 
hy the change, I may be allowed to speak of her in the present tense. 
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walls bathing their precipitous sides in the emerald waters, and clothed with 
dense piue forests wherever ar tree can grow. 

A number of islets scattered over the surface of the bay add to the beauty 
of the scene. The furs collected by the company are chiefly those of sea- 
l)ears, sea-otters, foxes, beavers, bears, lynxes, American martens, etc., and are 
partly furnished by the subjects of its own territory (Aleuts, Kadjacks, Ke- 
iKUzes,Tchugatchi, Aliaskans), who are compelled to hunt on its account, and 
partly obtained by barter from tlie independent tribes 6f the mainland, or 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company. The greater part is sent to Ochotsk or 
the Amoor, and from thence through Siberia to St. Petersburg ; the rest to the 
Chinese ports, where the skins of the young sea-bear always find a ready 
market. 

Of all the aboriginal tribes which inhabit, tlie vast territory of Russian 
America, the most worthy of notice is tliat of the Aleuts. Less fortunate 
tlian their indepcMidcnt relatives, the Esquimaux of the north — who in the 
midst of privations maintain an imperturbable gayety of tcuiijicr — these isl- 
anders have been ofleetually spirit-broken under a foreign yoke. In 1817 
the cruel treatment of their masters bad reduct'd them to about a thousand ; 
since that time their number has somewhat increased, the company having at 
length discovered that man is, after all, the most valuable production of a 
land, and that if depo[>ulation increased still further, (hey would soon have 
no more hunters to supply them with 1‘urs. 

Every Aleut is hound, after his eighteenth year, to serve the company 
three ycMrs ; and this forced labor-tax does n(»t seem at first sight immode- 
rate, hut if we consider that the islanders, to whom every foreign article is 
supplied from the warehouses of tlie comjianv, are invariably its debtors, we 
ean not doubt that as long as the Aleut is able to hunt, he is obliged to do so 
for the wages of a slave. The Bishop Ivan Weniaminow, who resided ton 
years at Pnalaska, draws a picture of tiiis people which exhibits evident 
marks of a long servitude. They never quarrel among each other, and their 
patience is exemjilary. Nothing can surpass the fortitude with which they 
endure pain. On the other hand, they never show excessive joy it seoma 
impossible to raise their feelings to the ])iteh of delight. Even after a long 
fast, a child never grasps with eagerness the jiroflered morsel, nor does it on 
any occasion exhibit the mirth so natural to its age. 

In hunting the marine animals, tlie Aleuts exhibit a wonderful skill and in- 
trepidity. To catch the sea-otter, they assemble in April or IMny at an ap- 
pointed spot, in their light skin boats, or haidars, and choose one of their most 
respected chiefs for the leader of the expedition, which generally numhei-s 
Irom fifty to a hundred boats. Such hunting-parties arc ainmally organized 
from the Kurile Islands to Kadjack, and consequently extend their operations 
over a line of 3000 miles. On the first fine day the expedition sets out and 
proceeds to a distance of about forty versts from the coast, when the haidars 
lorm into a long line, leaving an interval of about 250 fathoms from boat to 
boat, as far as a sea-otter diving out of the water can bo seen, so that a row 

thirty baidars occupies a space of from ten to twelve versts. When the 
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number of the boats is greater, the intervals are reduced. Every man now 
looks upon the sea with great attention. Notiiing escapes the eye of the 
Aleut ; in the smallest black spot appearing but one moment over the surface 
of the waters, he at once recognizes a sea-otter. The baidar which first sees 
the animal rows rapidly towards the spot where the creature dived, and now 
the Aleut, holding his oar straight up in the air, remains motionless on the 
spot. Immediatcdy the whole squadron is on the move, and the long, straight 
line changes into a wide circle, the centre of which is occupied by the bardar 
with the raised oar. The otter, not being able to remain long under water, re- 
appears, and the nearest Aleut immediately greets him with an arrow. This 
first attack is seldom mortal ; very often the missile does not even reach its 
mark, an<l the S(‘a-otter instantly disappears. Again the oar rises from the 
next baidar; again the circle forms, but this tim(‘ narrower than at first; the 
fatigued otter is obliged to come ofteiier to tlie surface, arrows fly from all 
sides, ^ and finally the animal, killed by a mortal shot, or exhausted by rej)eat- 
ed wounds, falls to the share of the archer who has hit it nearest to the h(‘ad. 
If several otters ap))ear at the same time, the boats form as many rings, pro- 
vided their nnmlu'r be siifhcieiitly great. 

The boldest of all hunters, the Aleuts of the Fox Islands, ])ursue the sea-ot- 
ter also in. winter. If, during the summer chase, the rapidity and regularity 
with which all the movements are performed, and the sure eye and aim of the 
archers command the spectator’s admiration, this winter chase gives liim occa- 
sion to*wonder at tlieir courage. During the s(‘ver(‘st winter-storms the otter 
shelters himself on the shore of some small uninhabited island or on a solitary 
rock, and after having carefully ascertained that no (meiny is near, coils himself 
up and falls asleej). While the slorm still rages, two Aleuts approach th(‘ rock 
in two single baidars from tli'c* l(‘ewai-d. riie hunter in the Ibremost baidar 
stands upright, a gun or a club in his hand, and waits in this j)osition till a 
wave brings him near to the summit of tin* rock. He now springs on land, 
and while his eompaiiion takes care of the bai<iar, aj)pi‘()aelu‘s thi' sh‘t*ping otter 
and slioots it or kills it witli his club. With tin' assistanei* of bis eomj)anion 
who has remained on tlie water, lie springs bac^k into his baidar as soon as the 
crest of a wave brings it witliin bis reach. 

The sea-bear is nearly as valuable as the sea-otter to the ftir company, as ihi; 
woolly skin of the young animal is the only on<* ol'tlu' whole S(‘al tribe which 
is reckoned among the liner |>eltry. The sea-bears are ebitdly kilh'd on th(^ 
C ommodore and Pribilow ishiiuL, partienlarly on St. Paul, wlnux; they are 
hunted by a certain number of Al- iits loeate<l tben^ umbn* Kussian siijieriii- 
tendenec'. I he cliase b(‘gins in tin* lattm* part of S(‘ptember, on a (‘old, foggy 
day, when the wind blows from the side wluu'e tlie animals tire assembled on 
the rocky sIiok. The boldest huntsmen ojieri the way, then follow the older 
people and the children, and the chief personage of the ])aiid eftmes last, to he 
the better able to dire(!t and survey the movements of bis men, who are all 
armed with club.s. The main object is to cut off the herd as quickly as pos^^>* 
ble from the sea. All the grown-up males and females are spared ami allowed 

escape, but ^'f the young animals are sentenced to death. Those 
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which are only four niontlis old (their furs being most highly prized) are 
doomed witliout exception ;#while of the others that have attained an age of 
one, two, or three years, only the males are killed. For several days after the 
massacre, the mothers swim about the island, seeking and loudly wailing for 
their young. 

From October 5 St. Paul is gradually deserted by the sea-bears, w lio tlien 
migrate to the south and re-appear towards the end of April, the males arriving 
first. Each seeks the same spot on the shore which he occupied during tlie 
preceding year, and lies down among the large stone blocks with whicli tlie ilat 
beach is covered. About the middle of May the far more numerous females 
begin to make their appearance*, and the sea-bear families take full possession 
of tlie strand. Each male is the sultan of a herd of females, varying in number 
according to his size .and strength; the weaker brethren contenting themselves 
with half a dozen, whiU? some of the stunlier and fierce’* fellows presi<le over 
harems 200 strong. Jealousy and intrusion fre([uently give ris(? to terrible bat- 
tles. Tlie full-grown male se.a-bear, wlio is about four or five limes larger than 
tlie feni.ale, grows to tlie length of eight feet, and owes his to his shaggy 

blackish fur, and not to his disjxisition, which is far from being cruel or savage. 

Armed with a short s])oar, a single Aleut does not liesitato to attack the co- 
lossal whale. Approaching cautiously from behind in his haidar until he reach- 
es the head, lie plunges liis weapon into the animars flank under tlie fore fin, 
and then retreats as fast as his o.ar can carry him. If the spear has pem^trated 
into the flesh, the wliah; is (IoouhmI ; it dies within the next two or thm* days, 
and the currents and tlu* waves drift the carcass to tli(‘ next shore. Each 
spear hji?5 its peculiar mark by which the owiiia* is recognized. Sometimes the 
hahlar does not escape in time, ami tin* whale, maddiaied by pain, furiously 
lashes the water witli his tail, and throws tlu* banlar iiigli up into tlio air, or 
sinks it deep into the sea. Tlu* whal(‘-fishers are IiiLilily esteemeil among the 
Aleuts, and tlieir intrepidity and skill well deserve the gL'iieral Jidmiialion. Of 
course many of tlu* whales arc* l<>st. In tlu* summer of IS-’U, IIS whales Were 
W()iiud(‘d near Kad jack, of which only forty-tlirec were found. The otlu‘rs 
may liave been wafted far out into the si'a ic. regale tlu* sharks an^l si‘a-birds, 
or (lriv(*n to more* distant shores, whose inhabitants no doubt gladly Wi-leomcd 
their liniding. Wrangell informs us that since the lJussians have intro- 

duce(l the use of tlu* harjioon, ;nid (‘iigagt'd sonii* Knglisli harpooners to teach 
the Aleuts :i mon* ]in)litahK* inethotl of whale-catching, but we are not told 
how tlie (*xperiment has succi'edi*il. 

The company, bcshlcs purcliasing a great quantity of walrus-tcctli from tlie 
Ichiiktchi of the Ilering^s Straits and Hristol I>ay, si‘iul every vt'ar a detacli- 
laont of Aleuts to tlio north coast of Ali.-iska, where generally a large number 
of young walruses, jirobably driven away by the older ones, who prefer the vi- 
cinity of tlu* polar ic(', spend the summer months. 

The walruses lierd on the lowest edge of the coast wliieli is witliin rencli of 
the spring ti<les. When the Aleuts prejiare to attack tlie animals, tlu'y lake 
leave of each other as if they were going t<^ face deatli, being no less afraid of 
the tusks of the walruses than of the awkwanluess of their own companions. 
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Armed with lances and heavy axes, they stealthily approach the walruses, and 
having disjjosed their ranks, suddenly fall upon th#in with loud shouts, and en- 
deavor to drive them from the sea, taking care that none of tlrtjm escape into 
the water, as in that case the rest would irresistibly follow and preci{)itate the 
huntsmen along with them. As soon as the walruses have been driven far 
enough up the strand, the Aleuts attack them with their lances, striking at 
them in places where the hide is not so thick, and then piessing with all their 
might against the spear, to render the wound deep and deadly. Tlie slaughter- 
ed animals tumble one over the other and form large hea])s, whilst the hunts- 
men, uttering furious shouts and intoxicated with carnage, wade through the 
bloody mire. They then cleave the jaws and extract the tusks, which are ilio 
chief objects of the slaughter of several thousand walruses, since neither their 
flesh nor their fat is made use of in the colony. The carcasses are left on the 
shore to be washed away by the spring tides, which soon efface the mark of the 
massacre, and in the following year the inexhaustible north sends new victims 
to the const. 

Sir George Simpson, in his ‘‘Overland Journey round the World,” relates 
that the bales of fur sent to Kiaclita are covered with walrus bide ; it is then 
made to protect the ten-chests which find their way to Moscrow, and after all 
these wanderings, the far-travelled skin returns again to Xew Archangel, whoi e, 
cut into small pieces and stamped with the com2)any’s mark, it serves as a me- 
dium of exchange. 

The ^kin of tlic sea-lion (Otarki A^tene?*i) has hut little value in the fur- 
trade, fis its hair is short and coarse, htit in many other respects tiu* unwieldy 
animal is of considerable use to the Aleut. Its hide serves to eov(‘r his bab 
dar; with the entrails he makes his water-tight kamleika, a wide, long shirt 
which he puts on over his dress to protect himself against the rain or the 
spray ; the lliick webs of its flipj)ers furnish excellent soles for liLs boots, and 
the bristles of its lip figure as ornaments in his head-dress. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ALASKA. 

Purchase of Alaska by tho United States.- The Kussian American Telegraph Scheme. — Whymper’s 
Trip up the Yukon.- I)o^8.--Tlio Start. — h'.xteinporo Water-lilter.- Snow-shoes. — The Frozen Y^u- 
kon. — Un(lei*-;xrounil Houses. — I.ife at Nulato. --Ci»U! WeatIuT. — Auroras. — .Vpproach of Summer. 
— Hreakin^-tip of the loe.- Fort Yukon. — Furs. I)e^cent of the Yukon. — Value of (loods. — .\rctic 
and Tropical Life. - Moosc-huutiiux. - Deer-corrals.- Lip Ornaments.- -Canoes. — Four-post Coffin. 
— The Kenaian Indians.^Tlie Aleuts. — Value of Alaska. 

TX 1807 the* Riis.sinn (Toverninoiit sold to the United States all of its posses- 
sioris in America, euinprising an area of more than 500,000 stpiaro miles, equal 
ill e.vtent to France, Germany, and Great ]>ritaiij, stretching from 54° 40' north 
latitiule to the Arcti<? Ocean. The sum paid was about seven and a quarter 
iniUions of dollars. In tliis purchase is included Mount St. Elias, the highest 
peak in North America, rising to a height of more than 18,000 feet, and one of 
the loftiest single peaks on the globe. Tlie real value of this new acipiisition 
was quite unknown to both buyer and seller. In the soutliern part, and on the 
islands, there is considerable vegetation and forests of large trees; and it is 
said that there is some mineral wealth. Rut the greater part of the territory 
is essentially Arctic. It now bears the designation of the Territory of Alaska, 
an abbroviatiqn of Aliaska, the name of tlie peninsula stretching into the North 
Pacific Ocean. 

Pittle information has as yet been gained of tliis region. Tlie most impor- 
tant is the result of a journey uj» the River Yukon, performed in 1866 by Mr. 

rederick Whymper, an artist connected with the Telegraph E.xpedition. This 
telegraph enterprise was undertaken in the confident expectation that the ca* 
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bles laid directly across the Atlantic would fail, and that telegraphic communica- 
tions between London and New York must be mainly by land. The proposed 
line, starting from the mouth of the Anioor, to which point it was alieady con- 
structed, should bend around the head of the Sea of Okotsch, thence run east- 
ward and north warij^ througli Kamchatka to the 63d degiee of noitli lati- 
tude, then cross the narrow Strait of Bering, and run southward through what 
was then Bussian America, British* Columbia, Washington Territory, and Ore- 
gon, to San Francisco; thence across the American continent to New York. 
A dispatch from London to New York by this route would travel something 
more than 25,000 miles, wliile the distance in a straiglit line across the Atlantic 
was about 3000 miles. The company undertaking this enterj)risc had survey- 
ed a consi{lerable pa' t of the distance, and ex])ended some millions of dollars, 
when it was announced that the Atlantic cable was a success, and the work was 
abandoned. 

In the mean wliile M\\ AVhymper undertook a trip up the great lliver Yu- 
kon. This is essentially an Arctic rivm*, tliough its mouth is far southward of 
the Arctic; Circle. It is probably the greatest of th(‘ Arctic idvers, and in Imigth 
and volume of water is exceeded by not more than six rivers of the globe. 

The pai‘ly of which ^Ir. Whymper was one consisted of six Kuroiieans and 
three Indians. In October, 1805, they started from Unalachleet, on Norton 
Sound. A trip of 200 miles would bring tluan to Nulato, a Bussian tra«ling- 
j)ost 700 miles from the mouth of the river, which liere runs almost jiarallel 
with the coast. 

They were to travel on foot over frozen rivta-s and through deep snow. To 
convey their supjilies they had four sl(‘dges, i^ach drawn by live dogs. Such a 
team will draw about 350 pounds. The dogs of this region are not of a good 
class. 3Ir. Whymper thinks tli(‘y have in them (piite as much of the wolf as of 
the dog. Their usu.al food is lish ; their r(‘gular daily allowam;e in winter is a 
dried salmon a day: in summer they are expected to fish for themselves. They 
will, however, eat almost any thing, and, if th(‘y can get (‘iiough, will grow fat 
u])on it. They oven took kindly to beans, jirovided they were boiled soft — a 
thing which Kane could never induce his Fs(|uimaux dogs to undertake. 

Th(*y set out on the 27lh of October at 11 o’clock — that is, just uftor sun- 
rise — the thermometer standing at 30^ below f ree/ing-point. Their ti’ip was 
begun a little too early, for the deep snow had not become packed hard, and a 
bit of thaw would transform it into slush; and the stn^ams which they had to 
cross Avere not all frozen over. P'oi tin lately, they had a light skin lioat, which 
not only stood them in good st(‘ad now, but served them afterwmrds for more 
than a thousand miles of winter travel. Whenever they came to a frozen 
stieam, the Indians would break a hole througli the ice to get a draught of 
water. They always filled up the hole with loose snow, througli which they 
8u(;ked the water. This tliey said was to filter out the little red worms with 
which tliey said the wat(*r was infestcal. 

The tiav oilers wore snow-shoes; the use of which, although indispensable in 
going over tlui soft snow”, is very fatiguing, oldiging the wearers to lift a dozen 
pounds of snow :.T e^-ry step. Sometimes they had to break a path for the 
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sledges. The men would go on ahead for a space, then return and start on 
again, thus traversing the distance three times. Often they could not accom- 
plish more than ten miles a day. 



At noon on the 11th of November, a fortnight after starting, they caught 
in the distance a glimpse of a faint bluish streak, varying the white monotony 
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of the scene. This they knew marked the course of the great river towards 
whicli they were tending. Pushing eagerly on, at sunset they broke out of the 
woods, shot down a steep bank, and stood on an iinniense plain of snow-covered 
ice. It was the Yukon, frozen solidly over as lar as the eye could reach, except 
that here and there was a faint streak of open water, h rom bank to bank the 
<listance was more than a mile, and this they afterw'ards found was the normal 
breadth of the river for seven Imndied miles below, and a thousand miles above. 
Not unfrequently it spread out into broad lagoons four or five miles wide. The 
Yukon is one of the great rivers of the globe. In length and volume of water 
it is ex(;eeded only by the Amazon, the Mississippi, and perhaps the Plata. It 
exceeds the Nile, the Gangcs,the Volga, the Amoor, and has afHuents to wliich 
the Rhine and Rhone arc but brooks. It rises far within the British Posses- 
sions, and its head-Avaters almost interlock with those of the Mackenzie, wliich 
empties into tlic Arctic Ocean. A portage of only eighty mile% intervenes be- 
tween these rivers at points where each is navigable for boats forty feet long, 
and drawing two feet of water. Over this portage the Hudson’s Ikiy Company 
transport upon men’s backs the goods for trading with the Indians on the U]>. 
per Yukon. Mr. Whyiiijier thinks that a llat-liottoined stern-wheel steamer, 
like those used on the Upper Mississippi, could ascend the Yukon for eighteen 
hundred miles, and tap the whole fur-bearing region. But as the river is frozen 
solid for eight months out of the tw'clve, the steamer could hardly make more 
than one trip a year. 

The travellers stopped two days at the Indian winter village of Coltog. The 
houses w'ere built mainly under-ground. B'irst, a little shanty is put up, under 
which a hole like a well is dug ; thence a branch like a sewer runs some yards, 
along which one must crawl on hands and knees to reach the proper dwelling, 



UNDER-GUOUNJ> HOUSE. 


which is a square hole in the earth, over which is raised a low dome-8hape<l 
roof, with a hole in the top to let cut the smoke of the fire, which is built di- 
rectly underneath. When the fire gets low the smoke-hole is covered with a 
skin, which keeps in not only the heat but the manifold scents engendered by 
the crowded occupancy. The slight heat from below makes the roof a favorite 
ti ysting-place for the dogs, and every now and then one comes tumbling dow'ii 
through the smoke-hole upon the fire below, adding the odor of singed hair to 
those arising from stale fish, old skin garments, and other unnarnable abomina- 
tions. Coltog is a rather favorable sample of an Indian winter village in Alaska. 

From Coltog the travellers proceeded up the river two days’ journey to Nu* 
lato, the most noi'thern nnd most inland of the Russian Company’s fur-posts. 
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It stands in latitude 66®, and longitude 168°, upon a level slip of land bounded 
on two sides by the great river and one of its main branches. Notwithstand- 
ing the high latitude, trees of considerable size grow there, and during the brief 
summer the grass is luxuriant, and berries abound. The post is a little fortress, 
surrounded by a picket, which is closed at night to exclude the Indians, w’ho 
camp around in large numbers. The house appropriated to the travellers w’as 
built of logs, forming one side of the little s(Juare. The windows w'ore of seal- 
<rat instead of glass ; and as there is during the winter only two or three hours 
of daylight, the light was never any of the best, liy caulking the floor with 
moss, and carpeting it with skins, the main room was kept comfortably warm, 
except near the floor. If one hung a damp garment from the rafters it would 
steam at the top, while frozen stiff at the bottom. The temperature at the 
roof was sometimes 65°, while near the floor it was 4°. Water for daily use 
was hauled on sledge from the river. To get at it, they were obliged to 
break through solid ice four feet thick. Nevertheless, the Indians contrive to 
catch immense (piantities of fish by constructing a weir of wicket-work, and 
keeping holes open in the ice. 



FISH-TUAPS l)N THE YL’KOV. 


Winter fairly set in soon after tlie party liad taken up their abode at Nulato. 
On tliG 2d of November the thermometer indicated the moderate temperature of 
2° above zero. It suddenly fell to 20° below’^ zero, and kept on steadily falling 
until tlie 5lh of December, when it sunk to 58° below zero, that is, ninety de- 
grees below the frcoziiig-j)oint of water. This w’as the coldest day, but there 
were during December and January eleven days when tho thermometer sunk 
below the fr(*czing-point of mercury. It is to be noted that after a certain 
point the human system socmis to take little additional note of the temperature 
indicated by the thermometer. When the mercury froze, 72° below the 
fi*oezing-point of W’ater, it did not seem very cold, jirovided there was no wdnd ; 
while one day when the thermometer w\as 44° higher, w'o find this note : “ A 
oorth wind blew, and made us feel tlie cold very decidedly. It is w’ondcrful 
how searching the wdnd is in this northern climate ; each little seam, slit, or 
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tear in your fur or woollen clothing makes you aware of its existence, and 
one’s nose, ears, and angles generally are the special sufferers. One day when 
the thermometer stood at 10°, an expedition started oft foi the coast : and onee 
when it was at 32°, a half-clad Indian came to the post with his child, no b«ter 



clad, bringing some game ; he did not seem to think the day reniai-kably cold, 
Iho shortest day of the «vinter was December 21, when the sun was an hour 
and fifty minutes above the horizon. 

During the winter Mr. Whymper made many capital sketches out-of-doors, 
^ 1 e the temj ei.ntnre was sixty degrees below freezing-point. Among these 
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; a remarkable aurora borealis on the 21st of December. It was not the con- 
cntional arch, but a graceful, undulating, ever-changing snake of pale electric 
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light; evanescent colors, pale as those of a lunar rainbow, ever and again fiit- 
liug through it, and long streamers and scintillations nuning upward to the 
^>i’ight stars, which shone distinctly through its hazy ethereal form. Ihe night 
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was beautifully calm and clear; cold, but not intensely so, the thermometer 
Standing at +16®. 

So passed the long winter months. Early in April there came signs of suit\. 
mev — for in the Arctic regions there is properly no spring or autumn. Oif 
9th flies made tiheir appearance. Next day the willows were seen buddinjy. 
But for another fortnight the weather was variable. On the 28th the lirst 
goose put in his appearance. But for another fortnight the ice in the river 
mained unbroken. The first sign of breaking up was on the 12th of jVfay. 
That day mosquitoes showed themselves. Next day came swallows and wild 
geese in abundance. Still another fortnight, during which a steady stream of 
broken ice came down, bearing with it whole trees torn up from the banks. 
On the 24th of May the river was tolerably clear of ice. 

The Kussians had already got ready for a trading-excursion up the Yukon 
to an Indian trading-place 240 miles above, the farthest point ever visited by 
them. They had a huge skin boat, fitted with mast and sail, manned by eight 
men, carrying, besides men and provisions, two tons of goods. The Americans 
went with them, though meaning to go far beyond. They had their own little 
boat, laden with six or seven hundred pounds of stores of all kinds. The river 
was still full of ice and drift-wood. A large tree would sometimes pass under 
the bow of the Russian boat, and fairly lift it out of the w\ater. These skin 
boats seem to be the best of all for this kind of navigation. They give way 
W’ithout harm to a blow which would break through a bark canoe. 

One can scarcely conceive the rapidity with which summer comes on in 
these regions. On the 27th of May the river was yet full of ice. Ten days 
after they had to lie by during the noontide lieat, the thermometer standing at 
80° in the shade. 

The Americans reached Fort Yukon on the 0th of June, liaving, in twenty- 
nine days, rowed and tracked six hundred miles. A few wx*eks later, with the 
current in their favor, they descended the same space in seven days. Fort Yu- 
kon lies a little within wliat was formerly Russian America, and tlie Jludsoirs 
Bay Company paid a smalf sum for the privilege of its occupancy. Here tl)'^ 
Americans remained a month, being hospitably entertained. The fort had 
quite a civilized look. There were freshly-j)lastered walls, glazed windows, 
open firejdaces, magazines, store -houses, and a great fur-room. Cainj)C(l 
around were Indiaiis of many tribes, locally designated as “Foolish Folks,” 
“ Wood Folks,” “Birch-bark Folks ” “ Rat Folks,” “ Rill Folks,” and the like. 
Some wore their native costumes ; others wxre tricked out in tlio odds and 
ends of civilized attire. Tlic fur-room was a rare siiiht. From the beams 
hung marten-skins by the thousand, while the cheaper sorts 'were lying in huge 
heaps on the floor. Skins are here the regular curr(*n(ry. The beaver is the 
unit, estimated at about half a dollar. Two martens count as one beaver, and 
so on by a recognized scale. Fox-skins are numerous. The most valuable is 
that of the black fox, wor Ji twenty times more than any other. There is a story 
that an unlucky employe of the company once bought the skin of a white fox, 
^\hich the Indian seller had cunningly dyed black, l>aying for it more pounds 
than he should i.^ve f»aid shillings. The overplus was deducted from his salary. 
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On the 8th of July the travellers started on their return journey, under a 
salute from their hospitable hosts. They canoed down the river day and night, 
only stopping two or three times a day to prepare their tea and cook their fish. 
It a holiday excursion, the current sweeping them along at the rate of four 



Tniles an hour. Once, by aid of rowing, they made forty-five miles in seven 
liours. They followed the river clear to its mouth. For the seven hundred 
^nlcs below Nulato, near where they had struck the river on their upward 
journey, the region is comparatively poor. It lies out of the way of traders ; 
fish are plenty and cheap enough. Five needles were considered a fair price 
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for a thirty-jDOund s.alinon ; and, says Mr. Whymper, “ tobacco went fartlior 
than we had ever known it to do before.” On the 23d of July they reached 
the mouth of the river, whence two days’ sailing up the coast brought thorn to 
St. Michael’s. The whole voyage of 1300 miles between Fort Yukon and St. 



Michad’s had taken fifteen and a half days. At St. Michael’s they were told 
that the telcgrapliic enterprise had been abandoned, and that all eini)loyed in it 
were to return to California. 

The result of this expedition adds considerably to our knowledge of the 
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Arctic regions. It confirms what has been told us by Richardson, Kane, Hall, 
and all other Arctic explorers as to the superabundance of animal life existing 
in certain seasons in the northern regions. Strange as it may seem, tropical 
and semi-tropical countries are almost bare of living creatures. Strain and liis 
party wandered for weeks through the thick forests of Central America, never 
seeing an animal, and rarely a bird, and the river appeared to be almost d(*stitute 
of fish. But life abounds in the Arctic regioiis. llie rivers swarm willi fish 
almost begging to be caught. The Kamchatdales have reindeer by the thou- 
sand. Whymper and his friends, during their brief stay at Xulato, bought 
tlio skins of eight hundred white hares with which to cover their blankets ; the 
Jiidians had used the flesh for food. ]\Ioose-meat, varied by beaver, is the 
i^tanding food of those who have got tired of salmon. The delicacies are a 
moose’s nose and a beaver’s tail. So abundant are the moose on the Yukon 
tliat the natives think it hardly worth while to waste powder and shot in kill- 
ing them. When an Indian in his canoe comes upon a moose swimming in 
the water, he gives chase until the creature is fatigued, and then stabs it to the 
heart with Ids knife. They have also an ingenious way of corralling deer. 
They build a long elliptical inclosure of stakes upon a trail made by the deer. 
Between each pair of stakes is a slip-noose. A herd of deer is driven into this 

inclosure; tlnw try to run out be- 
tween the stakes, get caught by the 
nooses, and so fall a ready i)rcy to the 
guns of the hunters. 

The native population of Alaska 
is estimated at about 00,000. From 
the southern boundary uj) to Blount 
St. Fdias aiul on the islands live, the 
Ivoloschians, (‘stimatod at 20,000. 
They are of middling stature, of 
copper-colored comjilexion, with round 
faces, thick lips, and black hair. The 
men wear various ornaments in their 
ears and noses ; the women, when 
young, insert a piece of ivory in a slit 
mad(‘ in the under lip, increasing it in 
size from year to year, until at last the 
ornament gets to be four inches wide, 
projecting six inches from the side of 
the face. The baidars or canoes of 
the Ivoloschians are dug out of a single tree, and will carry from twelve to 
Iflty persona. They are iisnally propelled by paddles, though upon long voy- 
•‘igcs they are rigged with two or more masts and sails of matting or canvas. 
They, and indeed all of the tribes, do not bury their dead, but deposit their 
*‘emains in an obloing box raised upon posts, with the canoe and other pos- 
sessions of the deceased over the box. 

Next northward of the Koloschians come the Kenaians, who stretch almost 
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FOUR-POST COFFIN. 


Riven no little tronble to their Russ-lan masters, 
ornament stuck ll.ro.u-h the septum of the nose. 


Many of these wear a bone 
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TANANA INDIAN. 


The Aleuts, wlio inliahit the Aleutian Islands are, to a considerable extent, of 
mixed blood, Kussian and Kolosehian. They have advanced in civilization far 
hoyond any other of the Es(|uiinaux race. Not a few of them have received a 
fair education, and amonij; the jiriests of the (irreek Church there are not a few 
who go through the service of the church in the Greek language, with a full 
understanding of the words of the service. 

Quite nine-tenths of the whole territory of Alaska is purely Arctic, and is 
not only uninhabited but uninhabitable. The other tenth is now sparsely in- 
habited, and there is little reason to suppose that the ])opulation will ever be 
greatly beyond its present number. Except in sjiecial cases, the possible popu- 
lation of a country is measure<l by its agricultural capacity. Leaving out of 
'iew the extreme northern jiarts of Alaska, the best accounts as yet accessible 
show that^Kt bt. Michaers lettuce, parsnips, and turnips can be raised bv sowing 
tliem in beds. At Fort Yukon potatoes not much larger tliaii cherries can be 
I'aised. At Sitka potatoes will grow a little larger. On some of the islands 
the inhabitants can even venture upon barley. The forest-trees, which Hourisli 
in isolated parts, will soon be exhausted, as far as any jirofi table use of them is 
concerned. Fish and furs constitute almost the sole value of Alaska. The 
fisheries are among the most valuable in the world. Tlie furs will so%n be ex- 
hausted, unless prompt measures arc taken to prevent the capture of fur-bearing 
nninials in the breeding season. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE ESQUIMAUX. 

Their wide E.xtcnsion.— Climate of the licgioii.s they inhabit, — Their physical x\ppcarance. — Iheir 
Dress.— Snow Huts.— I'hc Kayak, or the Haidar —Hunting Apparatus and Weaiions.— Knmity be- 
tween the Esquimaux and the lied Indian.— The “llloody Falls. ’’—Chase of the llcindeer.— HinU 
catching.— Whale-hunting. — Various Stratagems cmplo^'cd to catch the Seal. — The “ Keep-kuttuk.” 
-Hear-hunting.— Walrus-hunting.— Awaklok and Myouk.— The Esquimaux Dog.— Games and 
Sports.— Angckoks.— Moral Character. — Sell’-relianco. — Intelligence. — Higliuk. — Commercial Ea- 
gerness i)^’ the Esquimaux. — Their Voracity. — Seasons of Distress. 

O F all the uncivilized nations of the globe none range over a wider space 
than the Esquimaux, who.se various tribes extend from Greenland and 
Labrador, over all the coasts of Arctic America, to the Aleiitic cliain and llie ex- 
treme north-eastern point of Asia. Many are independent, others subject to 
the Russian, Danish, or British rule. In Bafiin’s Bay and Lancaster Sound they 
accost the whale-fisher; tliey meet liim in the lev Sea beyond Bering’s Straits; 
and while their most southerly trib.es dwell as low as the latitude of Vienna, 
others sojourn as high as the 80 th degree of northern latitude, and probably 
roam even still liigher on the still undiscovered coasts beyond — a nearness to 
the pole no other race is known to reach. 

The old Scandinavian settlers in Greenland expressed their dislike for them 
in the contemptuous name of Skraelingers (screamers or wretclu's) ; the seamen 
of the Hudson’s Bay ships, wlio trade nniiiually witli tlie natives of Northern Lab- 
rador and the Savage Islands, have long called them “ Seyinos ” or “ Siicke- 
mos,” names evidently derived from the cries of “ Seynio,” or “ Teymo,” with 
which they greet the arrival of the ships ; they speak of themselves simply as 
“ Iniiit,” or men. 

With few exceptions the whole of the vast region tliey inhabit lies beyond 
the cxtreniest limits of forest growth, in the most desolate and inhospitable 
countries of the globe. The rougli Avinds of the Polar Sea almost perpetually 
blow over tlieir bleak domains, and thus only a few plants of the hardest na- 
ture-lichens and mo.sses, grasse.s, saxifragas, and willows — are ablo^to subsist 
there, and to .afford a scanty suppf)^ of food to a few land animals .and birds. 
Ill indeed would it fare Avitli the Esquimaux, if tliey were reduced to live upon 
the niggardly prodiiec of the soil ; but the sea, witli its cetaceans and fishes, 
amply provides for their Avarits. Thus they are never found at any consider.a- 
ble distance from the ocean, and they line a considerable part of the co.asts 
of the Arctic seas without ever visiting the interior. 

It ni.ay easily be supposed that a race who.se eastern branches h.avo for sev- 
eral centuries been under the iiilluencc of the Danes and English, while in the 
extreme Avest it has long been forced to submit to Russian tyranny, and Avliose 
central and nor*^he«n tribes rarely come into contact with Europeans, must 
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hIiow fiome variety in its manners and mode of life, and that the same descrip- 
tion is not applicable in all points to the disciples of the Moravian brothers in 
Labrador or Greenland, to the Gre<*k-Catholic Aleuts, and to the far more nu- 
merous heathen Esquimaux of continental America, or of the vast arcliii)elago 
beyond its northern shores. Upon the whole, however, it is curious to observe 
liow exactly, amidst all diversity of time and place, these jjcople have preserved 
unaltered their habits and manners. The broad, flat face, widest jiisf below the 
eyes, the forehead generally narrow and tapering upward; the eyes narrow aim 
more or less oblique ; all indicate a Mongol or Tartar type, differing greatly 
from the features of the conterminous lied Indian tribes. Their complexion, 
when relieved from smoke and dirt, also approaches more nearly to white than 
that of their copper-colored neighbors. Most of the men arc rather under the 
medium English size, but they can not be said to be a dwarfish race. Thus 
Simpson saw in Camden Bay three Esquimaux wlio measured from five feet 
ten inch(‘s to six feet; and antbng the natives of Smilli Strait, Kane, a rather 
short man, mot witli one a foot taller than himself. The females, however, are 
all comparatively short. Tlie Esquimaux arc all remarkably broad-shouldered, 
and though llieir muscles arc not so firm as those of the European seamen, yet 
they surpass in bodily strength all the other natives of America. In both sexes 
tlie hands and feet are remarkably small and well-formed. From exercise in 
luinting the seal and walrus, the muscles of the arms and back are much devel- 
oped in the men, who are moreover powerful wrestlers. When young, the Ks- 
(piimaux looks cheerful and good-humored, and tlie females exliibit, when laugh- 
ing, a set of very wliite teeth. Could they be induced to wash their faces, 
many of these savage beauties woidd bo found to possess a complexion scarcely 
a shade darker tlian that of a deep brunette ; but though disiueline<l to ablu- 
tions, for wdiicli the severity of their diihatc may serve as an excuse, they are 
far from neglecting the arts of the toilette. 

Unlike the JIare Indian and Dog-Bib females, in wliom the hard rule of their 
I lords and masters has obliterated every trace of female vanity, the Esquimaux 
women tastefully plait their straiglit, black, and glossy hair; and lioncc wo may 
inf(;r that greater dcf(*rencc is paid to llimn by the men. They also generally 
tattoo their eliin, foreliead, and cheeks, not, liowever, as in the South Sea Isl- 
ands, with elaborate })atterns, but with a few simple lines, which liave a not un- 
pleasing effect. 

From llering’s Straits eastward as far^ps the IMackenzio, the males pierce 
the lower lip near eacli angle of (he mouth, and fill the ajicrturos wdth labrets 
of blue or green quartz, or of ivory resembling buttons. Many also pierce the 
sej)tum of the nose, and insert a dentalium shell or ivory needle. Like the Bod 
Indians, they are fond of bends, but their most common ovnament consists in 
strings of teeth of the fox, W'olf, or musk-ox — sometimes many hundreds in 
number — which arc either attached to the low'cr part of the jacket, or ^Fastened 
as a belt round the w\aist. 

Their dress is admirably adapted to the severity of their climate. With 
their two pair of brecchc.s made of rein leer or seal skin, the outer one having 
the hair outside and the inner one next the body, and their tw'o jackets — of 
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which the upper one is provided with a great hood — with their water-tight 
se'al-skin boots, lined with the downy skins of birds, and their enormous gloves, 
they bid defiance to the severest cold, and even in the hardest weather pursue 
their occiij)ations in the open air whenever the moon is in the sky, or during 
the doubtful meridian twilight. The women are perfect in the art of making 
water-tight shirts, or “ kamleikas,” of the cntrail^of the seal or walrus, which 
in summef serve to replace their heavy skin jackets. 1 hey also sew their boots 
so tight that not the slightest wet can penetrate, and with a Jieatness of 
which the best shoemaker in Europe might be proud. Ihe dress of the two 
sexes is much alike, the outer jacket having a pointed skirt before and behind, 
but that of tha females is a little longer. The women also wenv larger hoods, 
in which tlu*y carry their children ; and sometimes (as in Labrador) the inner 
boot has in front a long, pointed flap, to answer the same i)urpose. 

The Es(|uimaux are equally expert in the construction of their huts. As 
soon as the lengthening days induce the trilx^ about Cape Jhithiirst and the 
mouth of the ]Macke]izie to move seaward on the ice to the seal-hunt, a marvel- 
lous system of architecture comes into use, unknown among any oth?r AnuM-i- 
can nations. The fine j)ure snow has by that time acquired, under the action 
of the winds and frosts, snfticient coherence to form an admirable light build- 
ing material, which tlie Plsquimaux skillfully employ for the erection of most 
comfortable dome-shaped houses. A circle is first traced on the smooth sur- 
face of the snow, and slabs for raising tlie walls (!ut from within, so as to (dear 
a space down to the ice, which is to form the floor of the dwelling, and wlioso 
evenness was previously ascertained l>y probing. The slabs for the dome are 
cut from some neighboring spot. The crevices between the slabs are ])higged 
up, and the seams closed, by throwing a few shovelfuls of loose snow over the 
fabric. Two men generally work to)^ether, and when the dome is completed 
the one within cuts a low door and creeps out. The walls being only three or 
four inches thick, admit a very agreeable light, wliich servos for ordinary pur- 
poses; if more is required, a window of transparent ice is introduced. The * 
proper thi(;kness of the walls is of some importance ; one of a few inches ('V- 
cludes the wind, yet keeps down the damp so as to prevent dripping from the 
interior. The furniture of this crystal but is also formed of snow (the seats, 
the ta])le, the sleeping-places), ami, when covered with skins, is very comfort- 
able. By means antecliambers and porches, Avith the opening turned to le(^- 
Avard, Avarmth is insured, and socia^^intereourse facilitated by contiguous buil<l- 
ing, doors of comrmmication, and covered passages, liy constant practice the 
Esquimaux can raise such huts almost as quickly as Ave could j)itch a tent. 

hen M‘Clintock for a few nails hired four Esquimaux to build a hut for his 
party, they completed it iu an hour, though it was eight feet in diameter and 
fiA’e and a half feet high. 

Ill spite of its fragile materials, this snoAV-house is durable, for the Avind has 
little effect on its dome-like form, and it resists the thaw until the sun acquires 
a very considerable p(n\X'r. Of course a strong fire could not possibly bo made 
Avithin, but such is not needed by the Esquimaux. The train-oil lamp suffices 
to dry hio wet cio! .'s a|||d boots Avhen he returns from hunting; and the croAvd 
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iiig of the inmates engenders a. sufficiently high temperature to keep liiin 
warm. Having also a decided predilection for raw flesh and fat, he reejuires 
no great expenditure of fuel to cook his dinner. The lower part of his dwell- 
ing being under the surface of the snow, likewise promotes its wai’inth. 

But of whatever materials the hut of the hisquiniaux may bo constructed — 
of snow, as 1 have just described, or, as is frequently the case, of stones, or 
earth, or drift-wood — everywhere, from Bering’s Straits to Smith Sound, it is 
equally well adapted to the climate and to circumstances. Thus when Dr, 
Scoresby landed in 1822 on the eastern coast of Greenland, he discovered sonn^ 
deserted Esquimimx huts, which gave proof both of the severity of the cli- 
mate, and of the ingenuity evinced in counteracting its rigors. A liorizontal 
tunnel about fifteen feet long, and so low as to render it necessary to creep 
through on hands and feet, opens with one end to the south, and leads through 
the other into the interior of the lint. This rises but little above the surface 
of the earth, and, as it is generally overgrown with moss or grass, is scarcely 
to be distinguislied from the neighboring soil. The floor of the tunnel is fre- 
quently %n a level with that of the hut, but often also it is made to slant down- 
ward and upward, so that the colder, and consequently lieavier, air witliout is 
still more effectually kej)t off from the warmer air within ; and thus the Plsqui- 
maux, without ever having studied physics, make a practical use of one of its 
fundamental laws. But their most ingenicnis invention is uiKpiestionably that 
of the one-seat ed boat, the “ kayak,” or the baidar.” A light, long, and nar- 
row frame of wood, or seal or walrus bone, is covered water-tight with seal- 
skin, leaving but one circular hole in the middle. In this the Plsquimaux sits 
with outstretched legs, and binds a sack (which is formed of the intestines of 
the wliale, or of the skins of young seals, and fits in the opening) so tightly 
round his middle, that even in a lieavy isea not a drop of water can penetrate 
into the boat. Striking with his light oar (wliich is paddled at each extrem- 
ity) nlt(‘rnately to the right and to the left, Ids. spi'ar or haiqioon before him, 
and maintaining his equilibrium with all the dexterity of a rope-dancer, he fiies 
like an arrow over the water ; and should a wave upset him, he knows how to 
right himself hy llie action of the pad<lle. The ‘‘ oomiak,” or women's boat, 
likewise consists of a frame-work covered with seal-skins, and is roomy enoiigh 
to hold ten or twelve people, with benches for the women who row or paddle. 
The mast sup[)orts a triangular sail made of the entrails of seals, and easily 
distended by the wind. The men wnuld^eonsider it beneath their dignity to 
row ill one of these omnibus boats ; they leave this labor entirely to the women, 
who, to the tact of a mom)toiious song, slowly propel the oomiak througli the 
water. Judging of foreign customs by their own, the P^squimaux between the 
Mackenzie and Coppermine rivers made the strange mistake, ns Sir John Kich- 
ardson relates, ctf supposing tliat the Englisli sailors whom tliey saw rowing in 
coin))any were women. One of them even asked whether all white females had 
beards. 

The weapori.s ol the P]squimaux, and their various fishing and hunting im- 
plements, likewise show great ingenuity and skill. Their oars, are tastefully 
inlaid with walrus-teeth ; they have several kinds of ^ears or dartS, adapted to 
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the size of tlie various animals which they hunt ; and their elastic bows, 
strongly bound with strings of seal-gut, drive a six-foot arrow wdth unerring 
certainty to a distant mark. To bring down a larger animal, the shaft is 
armed wdth a sharp flint or a pointed bone; if intended to strike a bird, it is 
smaller, and blunted. 

The harpoons and lances used in killing whales or seals have long shafts of 
wood or of the narw'hal’s tooth, and the barbed point is so constructed that, 
when the blow takes effect, it is left sticking in the body of the animal, wdiile 
the shaft attached to it by a string is disengaged from the socket, and becomes 
a buoy of wood. Seal skins, blown up like bladders, are like}vise used as buoys 
for the whale-spears, being adroitly stripped from the animal so that all the nat- 
ural apertures are easily made air-tight. 

With equal industry and skdl the Esquimaux put to use almost every part 
of the land and marine animals which they chase. Knives, spear-points, and 
fish-hooks are made of the horns and bones of the deer. The ribs of the wdiale 
are used in roofing huts or in the construction of sledges, wdiere drift-timber is 
scarce. Strong cord is made from strips of seal-skin hide, and the sftiews of 
musk-oxen and deer furnish bow-strings, or cord to make nets or snares. In 
default of drift-wood, the bones of the w’hale are employed for the construction 
of their sledges, in pieces fitted to each other W'ith neatness, and firmly sew'cd 
together. 

During the long confinement to their huts or “ igloos ” in the dark wdntcr 
months, the men execute some very fair figures in bone, and in W’alrus or fijssil 
ivory, besides making fish-hooks, knife-handles, and other instruments neatly of 
these materials, or of metal or w'ood. 

Thus in all these res])ects the Esejuimaux arc as suj)erior to the Red Indians 
as they are in strength and ])ersonal courage; and yet no Xorwegian can more 
utterly despise the filthy Lapp, and no orthodox jMussuhnan look dow n wdth 
greater contempt upon a ‘‘ giaour,” tlian the Loucheux or Cheppew’ayan upon 
the Esquimaux, w’ho in his eyes is no better than a brutCy and wdiom lie ap- 
proaches only to kill. 

In his “ Yoyage to the Coppermine River” Ilearne relates a drcadfid instance 
of this bloodthirsty hatred. The Indians wdio accompanied liim having heard 
that some Esquimaux had erected their summer huts near the mouth of that 
river, Avere at once seized Avith a tiger-like fury. Ilearne, the only European of 
the party, had not the power to restrain them, and he might as Avell have at- 
tempted to touch the heart of an ice iiear as to move tlio murderous band to 
pity. As craftily and noiselessly as seiqients they drew iiigb, and, Avhen the 
midnight sun verged on the liorizon, Avitli a dreadful yell they hurst on the huts 
of their unsusp(?cting victims. Xot one of them escaped, and the monsters de- 
lighted to prolong the misery of their death-struggle by repcatiid Avonnds. An 
old Avoman bad both her eyes torn out before she received the mortal bloAV. A 
young girl fled to Ilearne for protection, who used CA’cry effort to save her, 
but in vain. In 1821 some human skulls lying on the spot still bore testimony 
to this cruel slaughter, and the name cf the “ Bloody Falls,” given by Ilearne to 
the scene of the i-nas«acr^ Avill convey its memory to distant ages. No wonder 
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tliat the hate of the Esquimaux is no less intense, and that they also pursue the 
Indians, wherever they can, with their spears and arrows, like wild beasts. 

“ Year after year,” says Sir John Richardson, “ sees the Esquimaux on the 
Polar coast of America occupied in a uniform circle of pursuits. When the 
rivers open in spring, they proceed to the rapids and falls to spear the salmon, 
wliich at that season come swimming stream upward. At tlie same time, or 
earlier in more southern localities, they hunt the reindeer, which droj) their 
young oil the coasts and islands while the snow is only partially melted. Wliere 
the open country affords the huntsman no opportunity of approaching his game 
imj)erceived, deep pits, are dug in the snowy ravines, and superficially covered 
with snow-tablets. The wind soon effaces the traces of the human hand, and 
tlius many reindeer are snared.” 

In summer the reindeer are killed partly by driving them from islands or 
narrow necks of laud into the sea, and then spearing them from their kayaks, 
and partly by shooting them from behind heaps of stones raised for tlie purpose 
of watcliing tlicm, and imitating their peculiar bellow or grunt. Among the 
variousi^rtilices which they em[)loy for this pur])ose, one of the most ingenious 
consists in two men walking directly from the deer they wish to kill, when the 
animal almost always follows them. As soon as they arrive at a large stone, 
one of the men hides heliind it with his bow, while the other, continuing to 
walk on, soon leads the deer within nmge of his eoinjianion’s arrows. 

The multitudes of swans, ducks, and geese resorting to the morasses of the 
northern coasts to breed, likewise aid in sup])lying the Esquimaux with food 
during their short hut busy summer of two months. . For their destruction a 
very ingenious instrument has ]>een invented. Six or eight small balls made of 
walrus-tooth and j)ierced in the middle are separately attached to as many 
thongs of animal sinew, whicli are tied together at the oj)posite end. AVheii 
cast into the air the diverging halls deserihe eireles — like the spokes of a wheel 
— and woe to the unfortunate bird that comes within their reaeh. 

On the coasts frequented by whales, the month of August is devoted to the 
pursuit of these animals ; a sueeessful eliase insuring a oomfortahle winter to 
a whole community. Their eapturc requires an assoeiation of labor; hence 
along the coasts of the Polar Sea the Esquimaux unite their huts into villages, 
h>r wlu)sc site a hold point of coast is generally chosen, where the water is 
deep enough to lloat a whale. 

When one of -these huge creatures is seen lying on the water, a dozen kay- 
aks or more cautiously paddle up astern of him, till a single canoe, preceding 
tile rest, conics close to liiin on one quarter, so as to enable the men to drive 
the spear into the animal with all the force of both arms. This spear lias a 
long line of tl^ong and an intlatcd seal-skin attached to it. The stricken whale 
immediately di\;es ; hut when ho re-aj)pears after some time, all the canoes again 
paddle towards him, some warning being given by the seal-skin buoy floating 
on the surface. Each man being furnished like the first, tliey repeat the blow 

often as they find an opportunity, till perhaps every line has been thus em- 
ployed. After chasing him in this manner sometimes for half a day, be is at 
length so wearied by the resistance of the buoys and exhausted by loss of 
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blood as to be obliged to rise more and more often to the surface, and is finally 
killed and towed ashore. 

Though in many parts seals are caught at every season of the year, yet the 
great hunt takes place in spring, when they play in the open lanes near tlie 
coasts, or come out on the ice to bask in the sun. In spite of their wariness, 
they are no match for the Escpiiniaux, who Iiave carefully studied all their 
habits from infancy. Sometimes the hunter approaches them by imitating 
their forms and motions so perfectly that the poor animals are not undeceived 
until one of them is struck with his lancc; or else, by means of a white screen 
pushed forward on a sledge, the hunter comes within r;;nge and picks out the 
best-conditioned of the band. As the season draws near midsummer, the seals 
are more approachable; their eyes being so congested by the glare of the sun 
that they are sometimes nearly blind. In winter they arc assaulted while 
working at their breathing-holes or when coming uj) for respiration. 

If an Es(|uimaux lias any reason to suppose that a seal is busy gnawing be- 
neath the ice, he immediately attaches himself to the place, and seldom leaves 
it, even in the severest frost, till he has succeeded in killing the animal. For 
this purpose he first builds a snow-wall about four feet in height, to shelter him 
from the wind, and seating himself under the lee of it, dejiosits his sjiears, lines, 
and other implements upon several little forked sticks inserted into the snow, 
in order to prevent the smallest noise beiiu^uide in moving them when want- 
ed. But the most cufious prccautioii consists in tying his own knees together 
with a thong so securely as to prevent any rustling of his clothes, whi»‘h might 
otherwise alarm the animal. In this situation a man will sit quietly sometimes 
for hours together, attentively listening to any noise made by the seal, and 
sometimes using the keep-kuttuk ” in order to ascertain whether the animal 
is still at work below. This simple little instrument — which affords another 
striking proof of Esquimaux ingenuity — is merely a slender rod of bone (as 
delicate as a fine wire, that the seal may not see it), nicely rounded, and having 
a point at one end and a knob at the other. It is inserted into the ice, and 
the knob remaining above the surface, informs the fisherman by its motion 
whether the seal is employed in making his hole; if not, it remains undis- 
turbed, and the attempt is given up in that place. When the hunter supposes 
the hole to be nearly conqileted, he cautiously lifts his sjiear (to which the lino 
has been previously attached), and as soon as the blowing of the seal is distinctly 
heard — and the ice consiMpiently very thin — lie drives it into him with the force of 
both arms and then cuts away with liis “panna,” or well-sharpened knife, the 
remaining crust of ice, to enable him to repeat the wounds and ge^ him out. 
The neituk ” {Phoca Jnspkhf)^ being the smallest seal, is held, while struggling, 
either simply by hard, or by ])utting the line round a spear with tlie point stuck 
into the ice. lor the ‘‘ oguke” [Phoca harhat(()^ tlie line is piissed round the 
man s leg or arm ; and for a walrus, round his body, his feet being at the same 
time firmly set against a hummock of ice, in wdiich position these people can, 
from habit, hold against a very heavy strain. A boy of fifteen is ecpial to the 
killing of a neituk,” but it requires a full-grown person to master either of the 
huger animals, Tli!3 bport is not without the danger which adds to the ex- 
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citemeiit of success, particularly if the creature struck by the hunter be a large 
seal or walrus ; for woe betide him if he doqs not instantly plant his feet tirmly 
in the ice, and throw himself in such a position that the strain on the line is as 
nearly as possible brought into the direction of the length of the spine of his 
hack and axis of his lower limbs. A transverse pull from one of these power- 
ful animals would double him up across the air-hole, and perhaps break his back ; 
or if the opening be large, as it often is when the spring is advanced, he 
would be dragged under water and drowned. 

As the Polar bear is as great a seal-hunter as the P^squimaux, one of the 
usual methods employed by the latter to catch these bears is to imitate the mo- 
tions of the seal by lying flat on the ice until tin? bear ap[)roaches sufficiently 
near to insure a good aim ; but a gun is necessary to practise this stratagem 
with success. Seeman (“Voyage of the Herald ”) iiKMitions another ingenious 
mode of capturing the bear by taking advantjige of the well-known voracity of 
the animal, which generally swallows its food without much mastication. A 
thick and strong piece of whalebone, about four inches broad and two feet long, 
is rolled uj) into a small compass, and carefully enveloped in blubber, forming 
a round ball. It is then placed in the open air at a low temperature, where it 
soon becomes hard and frozen. The natives, armed with their knives, bows, and 
arrows, tog(*ther with this frozen bait, procecMl in (piest of the bear. As soon 
as the animal is seen, one of tlu; nadves discharges an arrow at it ; the monster, 
smarting from this assault, chases the party, then in full fetreat, until, meeting 
with the frozen blubber dropped in his j)ath, he greedily swallows it, and con- 
tinues the [)ursuit — doubtless fancying that there must be more where that 
came from. The natural heat of the body soon causes the blubber to thaw, 
when the whalebone, thus frec'd, springs back, and frightfully lacerates the 
stomach. The writhing brute falls down in ]ielph‘ss agony, and the Esquimaux, 
hurrying to the sj)ot, soon ])ut an end to his sufferings. 

The Ks(piimaux of Smith Sound limit the bear with tlie assistance of their 
dogs, which are carefully trained not to engage in contest with the bear, but to 
retard his llight. While one engrosses his attention ahead, a second attacks 
him in the rear, .always alert, and each ju’otecting the other; and thus it rarely 
happens that they are seriously injured, or that they fail to delay the animal un- 
til their masters come up. If there be two hunters, the bear is killed easily; 
for one makes a feint of thrusting a s]>ear at the right side, .and as the animal 
turns with his arms towards tluMhreatened attack, the left is unprotected, and 
receives the de.ath-w’ound. But if the hunter is alone, he grasps the- lance firm- 
ly ill his ^ands, and provokes the animal to pursue liiin by moving rapidly 
U(!ross its path, and then running as if to escape. But hardly is its long, un- 
wieldy body extended for the chase, than, with a rapid jump, the hunter doubles 
on liis track, and runs back towaards his first ])osition. The^bear is in the act 
of turning after him again, when the lance is plunged into the left side below 
the shoulder. So dexterously has this thrust to bo made, tliat an unpractised 
hunter has often to leave his spear in the side of his prey and run for Ids life ; 
hut even then, if well-aided by the dogs, a cool, skillful man seldom faifs to kill 
his adversary. 
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While the seal, narwhal, and white whale furnish the staple food of the 
more southern Greenlander, tlft walrus is the chief resource of the Smith 
Sound Esquimaux. The inanner of hunting this animal depends much on the 
season of the year. In spring, or the breeding-season, when the walrus is in 
his glory, he is taken in two ways. Sometimes he has risen by the side of an 
iceberg, where the curi’ents have worn away the Iloe, or through a tide crack, 
and, enjoying the sunshine too long, iinds his retreat cut ofE by the freezing up 
of the opening; for like the seal, the walrus can only work from below at his 
breathing-hole. Wlicn tliiis caught, the Esquimaux, who with kepn liunter- 
craft are scouring the floes, scent liim out by their dogs and spear liim. Fre- 
quently the female and her calf, accompanied by the grim-visaged father, are 
seen surging, in loving trios, from crack to crack, and sporting in tlie openings. 
While thus on their tour, they invite their vigilant enemies to the second meth- 
od of captUT-e. Tliis also is by the lance and harpoon ; but it often becomes a 
regular battle, the male gallantly fronting the assault, and charging the hunters 
with furious bravery. In the fall, when the pack is but partially closed, the 
walrus arc found in numbers, hanging around the neutral region of mixed ice 
and water, and, as this becomes solid with the advance of winter, following it 
more and more to the south. 

The Esquimaux at this season approach them over the young ice, and as- 
sail them in cracks and holes with harpoon IRid line. This fishery, as the sea- 
son grows colder, darker, and more tempestuous, is fearfully hazardous. Kane 
relates how, during a time of famine, two of his Esquimaux friends, Awaklok 
and Myouk, determined to seek the walrus on the open ice. They succeeded in 
killing a large male, and were returning to their village, when a north wind 
broke up the ice, and they found themselves afloat. The im|>iilse of a Euro- 
pean would have been to seek the land; but they knew that the drift was al- 
ways most dangerous on the coast, and urged their dogs towards the nearest 
iceberg. They reached it after a struggle, and, by great efforts, made good 
their landing, with their vlogs and the half-butehered carcass of the walrus. It 
was at the close of the last moonlight of December, and a complete darkness 
settled around them. They tied the dogs down to knobs of ice, to prevent 
tlieir losing their foothold, and prostrated themselves, to escape being blown 
off by the violence of the wind. At first the sea broke over them, but they 
gained a higher level, and built a sort of screen of ice. On the fifth night af- 
terwards, so far as they could judge, one of Myouk’s feet was frozen, and 
Awaklok lost his great toe by fro 4 bite. But they did not lose courage, and 
ate their walriis-mcat as they floated slowly to the south. It was tq^wards the 
close of the second moonlight, after a month’s imprisonment, such as only 
these iron men could endure, that they found the berg had grounded. They 
liberated their dngs as soon as the young ice could bear their weight, and at- 
taching long lines to them, which they cut from tl.e hide of the dead walrus, 
they succeeded in hauling themselves through the water-space which always 
surrounds an iceberg, and reaching safe ice. They returned to their village 

like men raised from the dead, to meet a welcome, but to meet famine along 
with it. 
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In the form of their bodies, their short pricked ears, thick furry coat, and 
bushy tail, the doors of the Esquimaux so nem*ly resemble the wolf of these 
regions, that whentof a light or brindled color, they may easily at a little dis- 
tance be mistaken for that animal ; but an eye accustomed to both, perceives 
that the wolf always keeps his head down and his tail between his legs in run- 
ning, whereas the dogs almost always carry their tails handsomely curled over 
the back. Their hair in the winter is from three to four inches long ; but be- 
sides this nature furnishes them during this rigorous season with a thick un- 
der-coating of close, soft wool, which enables them to brave the most inclement 
weather. They do not bark, but have a long melancholy howl, like that of the 
wolf. When drawing a sledge, they have a simple harness of deer or seal skin 
going round the neck by one bight, ami another for each of the fore legs, with 
a single thong leading over the back, and attached to the sledge as a trace. 
Though they appear at first sight to be huddled together without regard to 
regularity, considerable attention is really paid to their arrangement, particular- 
ly in the selection of a dog of peculiar spirit and sagacity, who is allowed by a 
longer trace to precede the rest as leader, and to Avhom, in turning to the right 
or left, the driver usually addresses liimself, using certain words as the carters 
do witli us. To these a good leader attends with admirable precision (espec- 
ially if his own name be rej)eated at the same time), looking behind over his 
shoulder with great earnestness, al^if listening to the directions of the driver, 
who sits quite low on the fore part of the sledge, his whip in hand, and his feet 
overhanging the snow on one side. 

On rough ground, as among luimmocks of ice, the sledge would be frequent- 
ly overturned if the driver did not repeatedly get off, and, by lifting or draw- 
ing it to one side, steer it clear of those obstai'les. At all times, indeed, except 
on a smooth ami well-made road, he is pretty constantly employed thus with 
his feet, and this, together with his never-ceasing vociferations and frequent 
use of the wliip, renders the driving of one of these vehicles by no means a 
pleasant or easy task. 

“ The whip, ’ says Kane, wlio from assiduous practice at length attained a con- 
siderable proficiency in its use, “ is six yards long, and the handle but sixteen 
inches — a short lever to throw out sucli a length of seal-hide. Learn to do it, 
however, with a masterly sweep, or else make uj) your mind to forego driving 
sledges; for tlie dogs are guided solely by the lash, and you must be able to 
hit not only any particular ilog of a team of twelve, but to accompany the 
feat also with a resounding crack. After this you find that, to get your lash 
back, invo^jTS another (lilliculty ; for it is apt to entangle itself among the dogs 
and lines, or to fasten itself cunningly round bits of ice, so as to drag you head 
over heels into the snow. The secret by which this complicated set of require- 
ments is fulfilled consists in properly describing an arc from the shoulder with 
a stiff elbow, giving the jerk to the whip-handle from the hand and wrist alone. 
The lash trails behind as you ti’avel, and when thrown forward is allowed to 
extend itself without an effort to bring it back. You wait patiently, after giv- 
ing the projectile impulse, until it unwinds its slow length, reaches the end of its 
tether, and cracks to tell you that it is at its journey’s end. Such a crack on 
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the ear or fore foot of an unfortoiatc dog is signalized by a howl quite unmis- 
takable in its import.” 

The mere labor of using this whip is such that tlie Riquiinaux travel in 
couples, one sledge after the other. The hinder dogs follow mechanically, ’and 
thus require no whip ; and the drivers change about so as to rest each other. 

In the suminor, when the absence of snow prevents the use of sledges, tlio 
dogs are still made useful, on journeys and hunting excursions, by being em- 
ployed to carry burdens in a kind of saddle-bags laid across their shoulders. 
A stout dog thus accoutred will accompany his master laden with a weight 
of about twenty or twenty-five imunds. 

The scent of the Esquimaux dog is excellent, and this property is turned to 
account in finding the seal-holes, w’hich they will discover entirely by the smell 
at a very great distance. The track of a single deer upon the snow will in 
like manner set them off at full galloj) at least a quarter of a mile before they 
arrive at it, and with the same ala<;rity they pursue the bear or the musk-ox. 
Indeed, the only animal which they are not eager to chase is the wolf, of which 
they seem to have an instinctive dread, giving notice at night of their ap- 
proach to the huts by a loud and continued howl. 

In spite of their invaluable services, they are treated with great severity by 
their masters, who never caress them, and, imlecd, scarcely ever take any no- 
tice of them excei)t to punish them. I>ut notwithstanding this rough treatment, 
the attachment of the dogs to their masters is verv great, and this they dis- 
play, after a short absence, by jumping up and lufiving their faces all over with 
extreme delight. 

It may be supposed tliat among so cheerful a people as the Esquimaux there 
are many games or s])orts practised. One of their exhibitions consists in mak- 
ing hideous faces by drawing both lips into the mouth, j)oking forward the chin, 
S(juinting frightfully, occasionally shutting one eye, and moving the head from 
side to side as if the neck had been dislocated. 

Another ])erforinancc -consists in repeating certain words with a guttural 
tone resembling ventnlocjuism, staring at the same time in such a manner as 
to make their eyes appear ready to burst out of their scjckets with tin* exertion. 
Two or more will sometimes stand up face to face, and, with great (piickness 
and regularity, res])ond to each other, keeping such (*xaet lime that the sound 
appears to come from one throat instead of several. They are fond of music, 
both vocal and instrumental, ])ut llieir singing is not iniicli better than a liowl. 

The Esquimaux have neither m igi^tnites nor laws, yet they are orderly in 
their conduct towards eacli otlier. Tlio constitution of their society is patri- 
archal, but there is no recognition of mastership excej)t such as may be clainuMl 
by superior prowess. The rule of tlie head of a familv lasts only as long as he 
has vigor enough to secure success in hunting. When his powers of mind 
and body are impaired by age, lie at once sinks in the social scale, associates 
with the women, and bakes his scat in the oomiak. They rarely quarrjl among 
themselves, and settle their disputes either by boxing, the parties sitt^^ down 
and striking blows alternately until one of them gives in, or before a court of 
hoiioi, where, after the accuser and the accused have richly abused and ridi- 
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culed each other, the case is decided by the priests or “ angekoks.” These 
wonder-workers, who enjoy a great reputation as sorcerers, soothsayers, or med- 
icine-men, employ Ventriloquism, swallow knives, extract stones from various 
parts of their bodies, and use other deceptions to impress their dupes with a 
Iiigh opinion of their supernatural powers. Like the members of the learned 
professions elsewhere, they have a certain language or jargon of their own, in 
which they communicate with each other. The heathen Esquimaux do not 
aj)p(‘a»* to have any idea of the existence of one Su])reme Being, but believe in 
a number of spirits, with wlioni on certain occasions the angekoks pretend to 
hold mysterious intercourse. Even in Old (Jrcenland the influence and teach* 
ings of the missionaries liave not entirely obliterated the old superstitions, and 
tlie mysteries of the angekok, thougli not openly recognized near the Danish 
settlements, still hold their secret [)ower over many a native who is ))rofessedly 
a Christian. 

(Captain Hall highly ])raises the good-nature of the Es(piimaux; but in their 
behavior to tlie old and infirm they betray thq insensibility, or rather inhu- 
manity, commonly found among savage nations, freciuently abandoning them 
to their fate on their journeys, and allowing them to perish in the wilderness. 

Among themselves ‘‘ Tiglikj)ok ” (lie is a thief) is a term of reproach, but 
tlioy steal without scrujdo from strangers, and are not ashamed when detected, 
nor do they blush wlum re]U‘oved. Ihirry taxes tluan with want of gratitude ; 
and* though they have no doubt rendered goo<l services to many of our 
Arctic navigators, yet som(‘times, when they fancied themselves the stronger 
party, they have not hositaled to attack or to murder the strangers, and their 
good behavior can only be relied u])Ou as long as there is the power of enforc- 
ing it. 

One of the most amiable traits of their cliaracter is the kindness with which 
they treat their children, whose gentleness and docility are such as to occasion 
tlieir parents little trouble, and to render severity towards them quite iinneces- 
sarv. Even from Ibeir (‘arliest infancy they possess tliat quiet disposition, gen- 
tleness of demeanor, and uncommon evenness of temper for which, in mature 
ago, they are for the most })art distinguished. “ They are just as fond of play,” 
says Ihirry, “ as any other young people, and of the same kind, only that while 
an Englisli child draws a cart of wood, an Esquimaux of the same age has a 
sledge of whalebone ; and for the superb hahy-liouse of the former, the latter 
builds a miniature hut of snow, and begs a ligliled Avick from her mother’s 
lamp to illuminate the little dwelling.” 

When not more tlian eight years old, tlie boys arc taken by their fathers 
on their sealing excursions, Avhere they begin to learn their future business ; 
and even at that early ago they are occasionally intrusted to bring liomo a 
sledge and dogs from a distance of several inilos over the ice. At the ago of 
eleven we see a boy Avitb his Avater-tigbt boots, a spear in liis hand, and a small 
coil of4ine at his back, accompanying the men to the fishery under every cir- 
cumstance ; and from this time his services daily increase in value to the Avholo 
tribe. 

In intelligence and suscqptibility of civilization tlie Esquimaux are far su- 
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perior to the neighboring Indies. They have such a good idea of the hydrog, 
laphy and bearings of the sea-coasts which they frequent as to draw accurate 
charts of them. Thus Parry, in his second voyage, w'as guided in his opera- 
tions by the sketches of tlie talented Highuk; and wliile Becchey W’as at Kotze- 
bue Sound, the natives constructed a chart of tlie coast upon the sand, fii st 
marking out the coast-line with a stick, and regulating the distance by the day’s 
journey. The hills and ranges of inountains were next shown by elevations of 
sand or stone, and the islands represented by heaps of pebbles, their propor 
tions being duly attended to. AVhen the inountains and islands were erected, 
the villages and fishing-stations were marked by a number of sticks placed uj)- 
right, in imitation of those which arc put up on the coast wherever these peo- 
ple lix their abode. Tn this manner a complete hydrographical plan Avas drawn 
from Cape Derby to Cape Knisenstern. 

The Esquimaux have a. decided predilection for commercial jiursuits, and 
undertake long voyages for the purposes of lra<le. Thus on the continental 
line of coast west of the IViackenzie, the Point Barrow Esquimaux proceed 
every summer, with sledges laden with whale or seal oil, whalebone, walrus- 
tusks, thongs of walrus hide, and seal-skins, to the Colville River, where they 
meet the Esquimaux from Kotzebue Sound, who offer them in exchange arti- 
cles procured from the Tchiiktchi in the [)revions summer, such as iron and 
copper kettles, knives, tobacco, beads, and tin for making pipes. About ten 
days are spent in bartering, dancing, and revelry, on the flat ground between 
the tents of each party, pitched a bow-shot apart. The lime is one of ))loasant 
excitement, and is j)assed nearly without sleep. About July 20 this friendly 
meeting is at an end: the Kotzebue Sound Esquimaux ascend the Colville on 
their way homeward, while those from l*oint Barrow descend to the s(‘a, to 
pursue their voyage eastward to Barter Reef, where tliey obtain in trallic fiom 
the eastern Es(piimaux various skins, stone lamps, English knives, small white 
beads, and, lately, guns aiid ammunition, which in the year following they ex- 
change for the Kotzebue Sound articles at the Colville, along with the produce 
of their own sea-hunts. 

In this manner, articles of Russian manufacture, originally ])urchased at the 
fair of Ostrownoje by the Tebuktebi, or from tlie factors of llie Russian Fur 
Company on Sledge Island, in Bering’s Straits, find tlieir way from tribe to 
tribe along llic American coast ns far ItopuLse Bay, and compete among the* 
tribes of the IMackcnzic with articles from Shefii(‘ld oi Birmirjgham. 

A hunter’s life is always precarious — a constant alternation between abun- 
dance and want ; and though the Esquimaux strikes many a seal, white-fish, or 
walrus in the course of the year, yet these animals do not abound at all sea- 
sons, and there are other causes, besides improvidence, Avbich soon exhaust the 
stores laid by. in times of abimdance. Active exercise and constant exj)osiire 
to cold are remarkable promoters of atomic change in the liurnan body, and a 
very large supply of food is absolutely necessary to counterbalance tli# effects 
of a rapid organic combustion. As a matter of curiosity. Parry once tried 
how much an Esquimaux lad would, if freely supplied, consume in the course 
of a day. 1 ho foilo^'^uig articles were weighed before being given to him : 
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he was twenty hours in getting through theiij, and certainly did not consider 
the quantity extraordinary. 

Ibfl. oz. 


Sea-horse fl.’sh, hard frozen 4 4 

“ “ boiled 4 4 

Bread and bread-dust 1 12 


Total of solids 10 4 


The fluids were in fair proportion, viz., rich gravy soup, 1^ pint; raw spirits, 3 wine-glasses ; strong 
-rrog, 1 tumbler ; water, 1 gallon 1 pint.* 

Kane averages the Esquimaux ration in a season of plenty at eight or ten 
pounds a day, with soup and water to the extent of half a gallon, and finds in 
this excessive consumption — which is rather a necessity of their peculiar life 
and organization than the result of gluttony — the true explanation of the scarci- 
ty from whicli they frequently suffer. In times of abundance they hunt in- 
domitably without the loss of a day, and stow away large quantities of meat. 
An excavation is made either on the mainland — or, what is preferred, on an isl- 
and inaccessible to foxes — and the flesh is stacked inside and covered with 
heavy stories. One such caelie which Kane met on a small island contained 
tlie flesh of ten walruses, and ho knew of others ecpially larg(‘. But by their an- 
cient custom, all share with all; and as they migrate in numbers as their neces- 
sities prompt, the tax on each particular settlement is not seldom so excessive 
that even considerable stores are unable to withstand the drain, and soon make 
way for pinching hunger, and even famine. 

* Captain Hall, who in bis search after the remains of the Franklin oxpctlition has now spent sev- 
eral years among the Kscpiimaux, lias so far acquired their appi tile that he is able to consume 9 lbs. 
of meat a day without any inconvcuienac. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE FUR-TRADE OF THE HUDSON’S BAY TERRITORIES. 

The Coureur dca Bois. — The Voyaj^cur. — The Bircli-bark Canoe.— Tlie Canadian Fur-trade in the last 
Century. — The Hudson’s Bay Company. — Bloody Feuds between the North-west Company of Can- 
ada and the Hudson’s Bay Company. — Their Amalpunation into a new Onnpany in 1821. — Recon- 
struction of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 180.3. — Forts or Houses. — The Attihawme^. — Influence 
of the Company on its sa\ai^e Dependents. — The Black Bear, or Baribal. — The Brown Bc'ar. — The 
Grizzly Bear. - The Raccoon. — The American Glntton. — The Pine Marten. — The Pekan, or IVood- 
shock.— The Chinj'a. — The Mink. — 'Iho Canadian Fi.sh-ottcr. — The Cros.sed Fo.k. — The Black or 
Silvery Fox. — The Canadian L 3 ’nx, or Pislni. — The Ice-hire. — The Beaver. — The Musquash. 

A S the desire to reach India by tlie sliortest road iirst made tlie civilized 
world acquainted with the eastern coast of North America, so the exten- 
sion of the fur-trade has been tlie cliief, or rather the only, motive wliicli origi- 
nally led the footsteps of the white man from tlie Canadian Lakes and the bor- 
ders of Hudson’s I>ay into the remote interior of that vast continent. 

The first European fur-traders in Nortli America were French Canadians — 
conreurs des hois — a fitting surname for men liabituated to an Indian forest- 
life. Three or four of these “irregular spirits” agreeing to make an oxpt‘di- 
tion into the backwoods would set out in tlieir birch-bark canoe, laden with 
goods received on trust from a merchant, for a voyage of great danger and 
hardship, it might he of several years, into the wilderness. 

On llieir return the merchant Avho liad given them credit of course received 
the lion’s sliare of llio skins gathered among the Hiiroiis or the Iroquois; the 
small ])ortion left ns a re^’-ompenso for their own labor was soon spent, as sailors 
spend tlieir hard-earned wag(*s on tlieir arrival in jiort ; and tlien tli(‘y start(!(i 
oil some new adventure, until finally old age, infirmities, or death prevented 
their revisiting the forest. 

The modern “ voyageur,^'* who has usurped the })lace of the old “ eoitreitrs^^ 
is so like them in manners and mode of life, that to know the one is to become 
^acquainted witli the otlier. In sliort, the voyageur is merely a coureur subject 
to strict law and serving for a fi.xed pay; while the coureur was a voyageur 
trading at his own risk and peril, and acknowledging no control wlien once 
beyond the pale of European colonization. 

The camel is fr(‘quently called tlie “'shij) of the desert,” and with equal jus- 
tice the birch-hark canoe might be named the “ camel of the Nortli American 
wilds.” Fo^ if we consider the rivers Avhicli, covering the land like a net-work, 
are the only arteries of communication ; the f rcciuont rapids and cataracts ; the 
shallow waters flowing over a stony ground whose sharp angles would infalli- 
bly cut to pieces any lioat made of wood; and finally the surrounding deserts, 
where, in case of an accident, the traveller is left to his own resources, we must 
come to the coiichision that in such a country no intercourse could possibly be 
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carriG<l on without a boat made of materials at once flexible and tough, and ca- 
pable moreover of being easily repaired without the aid of hammer and nails, 
of saw and plane. This invaluable material is supplied by the rind of the i>aper- 
birch, a tree whose uses in the Hudson’s Bay territories are almost as manifold 
as those of the palm-trees of tlie tropical zone. Where the skins of animals 
are rare, the pliant bark, peeled off in large pieces, serves to cover the Indian’s 
tent. Carefully sewn together, and ornamented with the quills of the porcupine, 
it is made into baskets, sacks, dishes, plates, and drinking-cups, and in fact is, in 
one word, the chief material of which the household articles of the Crces are 
formed. The wood serves for the manufacture of oars, snow-shoes, and sledges ; 
and in spring the sap of the tree furnishes an agreeable beverage, which, by 
boiling, may be inspissated into a sweet syrup. Beyond the Arctic Circle the 
paper-birch is a rare and crooked tree, but it is met with as a shrub as far a.s 
C0° N. lat. It grows to perfection on the northern shores of Lake Sii])erior, 
near Fort William, where the canoes of the Hudson’s Bay Company are chiel- 
ly manufactured. 

A birch-bark canoe is between thirty and forty feet long, and the rinds of 
which it is built are sewn together with filaments of the root of the Canadian 
fir. In case of a liolc being knocked into it during tlie journey, it can be patch- 
ed like an old coat, and is then as good as new. As it has a Hat bottom, it does 
not sink deep into the water; and the river must be almost dried up which 
could not carry such a boat. The cargo is divided into bales or parcels of from 
00 to 100 pounds; and although it frequently amounts to more than four tons, 
yet the canoe itself is so light that the crew can easily transport it upon their 
shoulders. This crew generally consists of eiglit or ten men, two of whom 
must be experienced boatmen, who rc'ceive double pay, and are placed one at 
the helm, the other at the jioop. When the wind is fair, a sail is unfurled, and 
serves to lighten the toil. 

The Canadian voyageur combines the light-heartedness of the Frenchman 
with the apathy of the Indian, and his dress is also a mixture of that of the 
Red-skins and of the Euroiiean colonists. Frequently he is himself a mixture 
of Gallic and Indian blood — a so-called “ bois-brflle,” and in this ease doubly 
liglit-hearted and unruly. With his woollen blanket as a surcoat, his shirt of 
striped cotton, liis pantaloons of cloth, or liis Indian stockings of leather, his 
moccasins of decr-skin, and his sash of gaudily-dyed wool, in which his 
knife, his tobacco-bag, and various other "'utensils arc stuck, he stands high in 
his own esteem. His language is a French jargon, richly interlarded with 
Indian and English words — a jumble fit to drive a grammarian mad, but 
which he thinks so euphonious that his tongue is scarcely ever at rest. Ilis 
supply of songs and anecdotes is inexhaustible, and he is always ready for 
a dance. His politeness is exemplary : he never calls his comrades otherwise 
than mon frere,” and ‘‘ mon cousin.” It is hardly necessary to remark that 
he is able to handle his boat with the same ease as an expert rider manages 
his horse. 

When after a hard day’s work they rest for the night, the axe is immediately 
ftt work ill the nearest forest, and in less than ten minutes tlio tent is erected 
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and the kettle simmering on the fire. While the passengers — perhaps some 
chief trader on a voyage to some distant fort, or a Back or a Richardson on his 
way to the Polar Ocean — are warming or drying themselves, the indefatigable 
‘‘ voyageurs” drag the unloaded canoe ashore, turn it over, and examine it care- 
fully, either to fasten again some loose stitches, or to paint over some damaged 
part with fresh resin. Under the cover of their boat, which they turn against 
the wind, and with a flaming fire in the foreground, they then bid defiance to 
the weather. At one o’clock in the morning “ LC^ve ! Icve ! I6ve !” is called ; 
in half an hour the encampment is broken up, and the boat reladen and launched. 
At eight in the morning a halt is made for breakfast, for which three-quarters 
of an hour are allowed. About two in the afternoon half an hour’s rest suffices 
for a cold dinner. Eighteen hours’ work and six hours rest make out the day. 
The labor is incredible; yet the “voyageur” not only supports it without a 
murmur, b it witli the utmost cheerfulness. Such a life requires, of course, an 
iron constitution. In rowing, the arms and breast of the “ voyageur ” are ex- 
erted to the utmost; and in shallow places he drags the boat after him, wading 
up to the knyes and thighs in the water. Where he is obliged to force his way 
against a rapid, the drag-rope must be pulled over rocks and stumps of trees, 
through swamps and thickets ; and at the portages the cargo and the boat 
have to be carried over execrable roads to tlie next navigable water. Then 
the ^‘voyageur” takes upon his back two packages, each weighing 90 pounds, 
and attached by a leathern belt running over the foreliead, that Ids hands may 
be free to cleiir tlie way ; and such portages sometimes occur ten or eleven 
tunes in one day. 

For these toils of Ins wandering life he has many compensations, in the 
keen appetite, the genial sensation of muscular strength, and the flow of spirits 
engendered by labor in the jmre and bracing air. Surely many would rather 
breathe with jl^he “ voyageur” the fragrance of the j)ine forest, or share his rest 
upon the borders of the stream, than lead the monotonous life of an artisan, 
pent up in the impure atmosphere of a city. 

During the first period of the American fur-trade tlie ‘‘ coureurs des bois ” 
used to set out on their adventurous expeditions from the village “La Chine,” 
one of the oldest and most famous settlements in Canada, whose name points 
to a time when the St. Lawrence was still supposed to be tlic nearest way to 
' China. How far some of them may have penetrated into the interior of tlie 
continent is unknown ; but so much is certain, that their regular expeditions 
extended as far as the Saskatchewan, 2500 miles beyond the remotest European 
settlements. Several factories or forts protected their interests on the banks 
of that noble riv^er ; and the French Would no doubt have extended their do- 
minion to the Rocky Mountains or to the Pacific if the conquest of Canada by 
England, in 1 V 6 1 , had not completely revolutionized the fur-trade. The change 
of dominion laid it prostrate for several years, but our enterprising countrymen 
soon opened a jjrofitablc intercourse with the Indian tribes of the west, as their 
predecessors had done before them. Now, however, the adventurous “ coureur 
des bois,” who had entered the wilds as a semi-independent trader, wavS obliged 
to feerve in the pav of the British merchant, and to follow him, as his “ voyar 
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geur,” deeper and deeper into the wilderness, nijtil finally they reached on the 
Athabasca and the Churchill River the Indian hunters who used to sell their 
skins in the settlements of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

This company was founded in the year 1670 by a body of adventurers and 
merchants under the patronage of Prince Rupert, second cousin of Charles II. 
The charter obtained from the Crown was wonderfully liberal, comprising not 
only the grant of the exclusive trade, but also of full territorial possession to 
all perpetuity of the vast lands within the watershed of Hudson’s Bay. The 
Company at once established some forts along the shores of the great inland 
sea from which it derived its name, and opened a very lucrative trade with the 
Indians; so that it never ceased paying rich dividends to the fortunate share- 
holders until tOAvards the close of the last century, when, as I have already men- 
tioned, its prosperity began to be seriously affected by the energetic competi- 
tion of the Canadian fur-traders. 

In spite of the flourishing state of its affairs, or rather because the monop- 
oly which it enjoyed allowed it to prosper without exertion, the Company, as 
long as Canada remained in French hands, had conducted its affairs in a very 
indolent manner, waiting for the Indians to bring the produce of their chase to 
the Hudson’s Bay settlements, instead of following them into the interior and 
stimulating them by offering greater facilities for exchange. 

For eighty years after its foundation the Company possessed no more than 
four small forts on the shores of Hudson’s Bay ; and only when the encroach- 
ments of the Canadians at length roused it front its torpor, did it resolve like- 
wise to advance into the interior, and to establish a fort on the eastern shore 
of Sturgeon Lake, in the year 1774. Up to this time, with the exception of 
the voyage of discovery which Hearne (1770-71) made under its auspices to 
the mouth of the Coppermine River, it had done but little for the promotion 
of geographical discovery in its vast territory. v 

Meanwhile the Canadian fur-traders had become so hateful to the Indians 
that these savages formed a conspiracy for tlieir total extirpation. 

Fortunately for the white men, the small-pox broke out about this time 
among the Redskins, and swept them away as the fire consumes the parched 
grass of the prairies. Their unbiiried corpses were torn by the wolves and 
wild dogs, and the survivors were too weak and dispirited to be able to under- 
take any thing against the foreign intruders. The Canadian fur-traders now 
also saw the necessity of combining their efforts for their mutual benefit, instead 
of ruining each other by an insane competition ; and consequently formed, in 
1783, a society which, under the name of the North-west Company of Canada, 
at first consisted of sixteen, later of twenty partners or shareholders, some of 
whom lived in Canada, while the others were scattered anlong the various 
stations in the interior. The whole Canadian fur- trade was now greatly de- 
veloped ; for while previously each of the associates had blindly striven to do 
as much harm as possible to his present partners, and thus indirectly damaged 
his own interests, they now all vigorously united to beat the rival Hudson’s 
^ay Company out of the field. The agents of this North-west Company, in 
defiance of their charter, were indefatigable in exploring the lakes and woods, 
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the plains and the mountains, for the purpose of establis|iing new trading-sta- 
tions at all convenient points. 

The most celebrated of these pioneers of commerce, Alexander Mackenzie, 
reached, in the year 1789, the mouth of the great river which bears his name, 
and saw the white dolphins gambol about in the Arctic Sea. In a second voy. 
ago he crossed the Rocky Mountains, and followed the course of the Fraser 
River until it discharges its waters into the Georgian Gulf opposite to Van- 
couver’s Island. Hero he wrote with perishable vermilion the following in- 
scription on a rock-w all fronting the gulf : — 

A. Mackenzie 

arrived from Canada by land, 

22 July. 1792. 

The words were soon effaced by wind and weather, but the fame of the ex- 
plorer will last as long as the English language is spoken in America. 

The energetic North-west Company thus ruled over the whole continent 
from the Canadian Lakes to the Rocky Mountains, and in 1806 it even crossed 
that barrier and established its forts on the northern tributaries of the Colurn. 
bia River. To the nortli it likewise extended its operations, encroaching more 
and more upon the privileges of the Hudson’s Bay Company, which, roused to 
energy, now also pushed on its posts farther and farther into the interior, aiul 
established in 1812 a colony on the Red River to the south of Wiuipeg Lake, 
thus driving, as it were, a sharp thorn into the side of its rival. But a power 
like the North-west Company, which had no less than 50 agents, 70 interpret- 
ers, and 1120 voyageurs in its pay, and whose cliief managers used to appear 
at their annual meetings at Fort William, on the banks of Lake Superior, with 
all the pomp and pride of feudal barons, was not inclined to tolerate this en- 
croachment ; mnd thus, after many quarrels, a regular war broke out between 
the two parties, which, after two years’ duration, led to the expulsion of tho 
Red River colonists and the murder of their governor, Semple. This event 
took place in tho year 1816, and is but one episode of the bloody feuds which 
continued to reign between the two rival companies until 1821. At first sight 
it may seem strange that such acts of violence should take place between 
British subjects and on British soil, but tlien we must goiisider that at that 
^tirae European law had little power in the American wilderness. 

Tho dissensions of the fur-traders had most deplorable consequences for 
tho Redskins; for both companies, to swell the number of their adherents, 
lavishly distributed spirituous liquors — a temptation which no Indian can re- 
sist. 

Tho whole of the hunting-grounds of the Saskatchewan and Athabasca 
were but one scene of revelry and bloodshed. Already decimated by the 
small pox, the Indians now became the victims of drunkenness and discord, 
and it was to be feared that if the war and its consequent demoralization con- 
tinued, the most important tribes .would soon be utterly swept away. 

The finances of the belligerent companies were in an equally deplorable 
state; tho prudnee of the chase diminished from year to year with the in- 
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crease of their expenditure ; and thus the Hudson's Bay Company, which used 
to gratify its sharehohlers with dividends of 50 and 25 per cent., was unable. 



from 1808 to 1814, to distribute a single shilling among them. At length wis- 
dom prevailed over passion, and the ^iiemies came to a resolution which, if 
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taken from the very beginning, would have saved them both a great deal of 
treasure and many crimes. Instead of continuing to swing the tomahawk, 
they now smoked the calumet, and amalgamated in 1821, under the name of 
the “ Hudson’s Bay Company,” and under the wing of the charter. The Brit- 
ish Government, as a dowry to the impoverished couple, presented them with a 
license of exclusive trade throughout the whole of that territory which, under 
the name of the Hudson’s Bay and North-west territories, extends from Lab- 
rador to the Pacific, and from the lied River to the Polar Ocean. This license 
was terminable in 21 years, but in 1838 it was renewed again for the same po* 
riod. The good effects of peace and union soon became apparent, for after a 
few years the Company was enabled to pay half-yearly dividends of five per 
cent., and the Indians, to whom brandy was now no longer supplied unless as a 
medicine, enjoyed the advantages of a more sober life. 

About 1848 the Imperial Government, fearing that Vancouver’s Island 
might be annexed by the United States, resolved to place it under the manage- 
ment of the Hudson’s Bay Company. This was accordingly done in 1849. A 
license of exclusive trade and management was granted for ten years, termina- 
ble therefore in 1859 (the time of expiration of the similar license over the 
Indian territory). 

These were the palmy days of the Hudson’s Bay Comj)any. They hold 
Rupert’s Land by the royal charter, which was perpetual ; they held Vancou- 
ver’s Island and the whole Indian territory to the Pacific by exclusive licenses, 
terminable in 1859 ; ami thus maintained under their sole sway about 4,000,000 
square miles — a realm larger than the whole of Europe. 

For the ten years ending May 31, 1802, the average net annual profits of the 
Company amounted to £81,000 on a paid-up ca 2 )ital of £400,000, but a j^ortion 
only of this income was distributed as dividend. 

In 18G3 the Company was reconstructed, with a capital of £2,000,000, for the 
purpose of enlarging its operations — such as opening the southern and more 
fruitful districts of the Saskatchewan or the Winipeg to European coloniza- 
tion ; but the northern, and by far the larger portion of the vast domains over 
which, after the dismemberment of British Columbia and the Stikinc territory, 
it still holds sway, have too severe a climate ever to be cultivated, %nd, unless 
their mineral wealth bo made available, must ever bo what tliey are now — a 
fur-bearing region of gloomy pine-forests, naked barren - grounds, lakes, and 
morasses. 

Over this vast extent of desert the Company has established about 150 tra<I- 
ing-posts, called houses^'* or ^•fortSy^ which, however, consist merely of a few 
magazines and dwelling-houses, protected by a fiimple wall, stockade, or palisade 
sufficiently strong to resist any sudden attack of the Indians. Among the tribes, 
with whom a friendly intercourse has long subsisted, and whose fidelity may 
implicitly be trusted, no guard is ever kept, and it is only in forts more recent- 
ly built in remote parts that precautions are taken. 

These forts are always situated on the borders of a lake or river, both for fa- 
cility of transport and for the purpose of catching fish, particularly the species 
of (J|^*egonus, or widte-fish, which, from its importance to all the natives of 
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Rupert’s Land between the great Canada lakes and the Arctic Sea, the Crees 
call Attihawmeg, or the “ reindeer of the waters.” In many of the tradiilg- 
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posts it forms the chief food of the white residents ; and it is asserted that 
though deprived of bread and vegetables, a man may live upon it for months or 
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even years without tiring. According to Sir John Richardson, no fish in any 
country or sea excels the white-fish in fiavor and wholesoraeness, and it is the 
most beneficial article of diet to the lied Indians near tlie Arctic Circle, being 
obtained with more certainty than the reindeer, and with less change of abode 
in B.uinmer and winter. 

Each of the principal forts is the seat of a chief factor, or general adminis- 
trator of a district, and of a chief trader, who transacts tlie business with the 
Indians. 

Besides these prlnci 2 )al functionaries — out of whom the governor is chosen 
— the Company einjdoyed, in 1800,5 surgeons, 87 clerks, C 7 postmasters, 1200 
permanent servants, and 500 voyageurs, besides temporary employes of differ- 
ent ranks, so that tlie total number of persons in its pay was at least 5000. 
Besides this little army of immediate depoiidents, the whole male Indian popu- 
lation of its vast territory, amounting to about 100,000 hunters and trappers, 
may bo considered as actively employed in the service of the Company. Arm- 
ed vessels, both sailing and steam, are employed on tlie north-west coast to car^ 
ry on the fur-trade with the warlike natives of tliat distant region. More than 
twenty years ago this trade alone gave employment to about 1000 men, occupy- 
ing 21 permanent establishments, or engaged in navigating five armed sailing 
vessels and one armed steamer, varying from 100 to 500 tons in burden. 

The influence of tlie Company over its savage dependents may justly bo 
called beneficial. Both from motives of humanity and self-interest, every effort 
is made to civilize them. No expense is spared to preserve them :fromitlio 



trader's camp. 
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want into which their improvidence too often plunges them ; and the example 
of an inflexible straightforwardness serves to gain tlieir confidence. This moral 
preponderance, and the admiration of the Indian for the superior knowledge 
and arts of the Europeans, explain how a mere handful of white men, scattered 
over an enormous territory, not only lead a life of perfect security, but exercise 
an almost absolute power over a native po2)ulation outnumbering them at least 
sever af hundred times. The Indians have in course of time acquired many new 
wants, and have thus become more and more dependent cn the white traders. 
The savage hunter is no longer the free, self-dependent man, who, without any 
foreign assistance, was able to make and manufacture, with his own hands, all 
the weapons and articles needed for his maintenance. Without English fire- 
arms Jind lisliing-goar, without iron-w'are and w'oolleii blankets', he could no long- 
er exist, and the unfortunate tribe ^n which the Company should close its stores 
would soon i^erish for w\ant. History,” says Professor Hind, “ does not fur- 
nish another example of an association of private individuals exerting a power- 
^ful influence over so large an extent of the earth’s surface, and administering 
their affairs wdth sucli consummate skill and uinvavering devotion to the origi- 
nal objects of their incorporation.” 

The standard of exchange in all mercantile transactions wdth the natives is a 
beaver skin, the relative value of w’hich, as originally established by the traders, 
differs considerably from the present w’orth of the articles represented by it; 
but the Indians are averse to cliange. They receive their i)rincipal outfit of 
clothing and ammunition on credit in the autumn, to be repaid by their w’inter 
hunts ; the amount intrusted to each of the hunters varying wdth their reputa- 
tions for industry and skill. ^ 

The furs whicli, in tlie course of the year, are accumulated in the various 
forts or trading-stations, are transported in the short time during wliich the 
rivers and lakes are navigable, and in the manner described at the beginning of 
the cliapter, to York Factory, or IVIoose Factory, on Hudson’s Bay, to Montreal 
or Vancouver, and shipped from thence mostly to London. From the move 
distant posts in the interior, tlio transport often requires several seasons; for 
travelling is necessarily very slow- wdieii rajiids and portages continually inter- 
rupt navigation, and the long winter puts a stop to all intercourse wdiatcver. 

The goods from Europe, consisting (besides those mentioned above) of 
printed cotton or silk handkerchiefs, or neck-cloths, of beads, and the universal 
favorite tobacco, require at least as much time to find their w\ay into the distant 
interior; and thus the Company is not seldom obliged to W'ait for four, five, 
or six years before it receives its returns for the articles sent from London. 
It must, liow’evcr, be confessed, that it amply repays itself for the tediousness 
of delay, for Dr. Armstrong w^as told by tlie Esquimaux of Cape Bathurst—a 
tribe in the habit of trading with the Indians from the Mackenzie, who arc in 
direct communication with the Hudson’s Bay Company’s agents — that for three 
silver-fox skins — which sometimes fetch as high a price as twTiity-five or thirty 
guineas apiece at the annual sale of the Company — they had got from the trad- 
ers cooking utensils ^vhich might bo wprth eight shillings and sixpence ! , 

The value of the skins annually imported into England by the Cogipany 
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amounts to about £150,000 or £200,000. Besides, many of its furs are bartered 
for Russiaii-American peltry, and a largo quantity is exported direct to China. 



After this brief account of one of the most remarkable mercantile associa- 
tions any age, some remark on^the chief fur-bearing animals of the Hudson’s 
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Bay territory may not be without interest. Among these, the black bear, 
muskwa, or baribal {Ursus amertcanus)/\^ one of the most valuable, as his long 
hair — unlike that of the brown or the white bear — is beautifully smooth and 
glossy. Ho inhabits the forest regions of North America, but migrates accord- 
ing to the seasons. In spring he seeks his food in the thickets along the banks 
of the rivers or lakes ; in summer he retreats into the forests ; in winter he 
either wanders farther to the south, or hollows out a kind of lair beneath the 
root of an overthrown tree, where, as the cold is more or less severe, he either 
iinds a retreat after his excursions, or hibernates buried in the snow. lie feeds 
chiefly on berries, grain, acorns, roots, eggs, and honey ; though, wlien pressed 
by hunger, he will attack other quadrupeds. He climbs upon trees or rocks 
witli great agility, and, being very watchful, is not easily got at in summer. 
Soinetinies, however, his caution brings about his destruction ; for, from fear 
of some possible danger, or at tlie slightest noise, he rises on liis hind kigs to 
look over the bushes under which he lies concealed, and thus offers a mark to 
the bullet of the hunter. In the winter, wlien tlie snow betrays his traces, he 
is more easily sliot, and his skin and flesh are then jilso in the best condition. 
In spite of his apparent clumsiness and stolidity, the mtiskwa is more alert 
than the brown bear, wliom he nearly approaches in size ; he runs so fast that no 
man can overtake him, and is an excellent swimmer and climber. When attacked, 
he generally retreats as fast as possible into the forest ; but if escape is im- 
possible, he turns furiously uj)on bis j)ursucrs, and becomes exceedingly danger- 
ous. Dogs alone are incaj)al)le of mastering him, as lie is always ready to re- 
ceive them with a stroke of his fore paw ; but tlicy are very useful in driving 
him up a tree, and thus giving the hunter an oj)portnnity f>f hitting him in the 
riglit spot. When in a state of captivity, the baribal, in Ins mild and good- 
humored disposition, is distinguished from the brown and white bear. Ilis 
fur is also much more valuable tliaii tliat of the brown bear. 

It is not yet fully ascertained wlietlier tlie American brown bear is identical 
with that of Europe ; tlie resemblance, however, is close. In summer he wan- 
ders to the shores of the Polar Sea, and indulges more frequently in animal 
food than the baribal. He is even said to attack man when pressed by hunger ; 
but all those whom Sir John Richardson met with ran away as soon as they 
saw him. 

As the grizzly bear {Ursufi ferox) is found on the Rocky ]\[outi tains up to 
the latitude of 61°, ho undoubtedly deserves a place among the sub- arctic ani- 
mals. The skin of this most formidable of tlie ursine race, who is about nine 
feet long, and is said to attain the weight of eiglit hundred pounds, is but little 
prized in the fur-trade. He is the undoubted monarch of his native Avilds, for 
even the savage bison flies at liis approach. 

Although the raccoon [Procyon lotor') is more commonly found in Canada 
a7id the United States, yet he is also an inhabitant of the Hudson’s Bay terri- 
tories, whore he is met with up to 56® N. lat. This interesting little anithal, 
which, like the bears, applies tlie sole of its foot to the ground in walking, has 
an average length of two feet from the nose to the tail, which is about ten inch- 
es long. Its color is grayish-brown, with a dusky line running from tlfo top ol 
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the hea^ down tho middle of the face, and ending below the eyes. The tail is 
very thickly covered with hair, and is anmilated with several black bars on a 
yellow ish-whito ground. Its face is very like that of the fox, whom it equals 
in cumiiiig, while its active and playful habits resemble those of the monkey. 
Its favorite haunts are tho woods, near streams or lakes, for one of its most 
marked j)eculiarities, from which it has received its specific name of lotor^ or the 
washer, is its habit of plunging its dry food into water before eating it. The 
raccoon devours almost any thing that comes in his way—fruits and grain of all 
sorts, birds’ nests, mice, grasslioppers, beetles : while the waters yield him lislies, 
crabs, and oysters, which lie is very expert in opening. Ilis fur forms no in- 
considerable article of commerce, and is very fashionable in Russia. In 1841, 
111,310 raccoon skins were imported into St. Petersburg, and more than half a 
million were stapled in Leipzig, intended, no doubt, for smuggling across the 
frontier. 

The fur of tho American glutton, or wolverine, is much used for muffs and 
linings; yet, from its being a notorious robber of tlieir traps, the animal is as 
much hated by tlie Indian liunters as the dog-fish by the northern fislierinen. 

The Hudson’s Bay territories can not boast of the sable, but the American 
pine marten {Maries ah let am) is not much inferior in value, as its dark-brown 
fur is remarkably fine, thick, and glossy. It frequents the woody districts, 
where it preys oil birds, and all the smaller quadrupeds fiom the liare to the 
mouse. Even the squirrel is incapable of escaping the pine marten, and after 
having vaulted and climbed from tree to tree, sinlcs at last exhausted into its 
gripe. 

The pekan, or woodshock {Maries canadaisis), the largest of the marten fam- 
ily, is also the one which most richly supplies the fur-market. It is found over 
the whole of North America, and generally lives in burrows near the banks of 
rivers, as it principally feeds on the small quadrupeds that frequent the water. 

Several species of ermine inhabit the Hudson’s Bay territories, but their 
skills .'ire of no great imj^ortance iii the fur-trade. .Like many other species of 
the marten family, they eject, when irritated or alarmed, a fluid of a fetid odor; 
blit ill this respect they are far suiqjassiMl by the cliinga {Mephitis chinf/a)^ 
whose secretion has so intolerable a smell that the least (piautity suflices to pro- 
duce nausea and a sense of suffocation. This animal is frequently found near 
Hudson’s Bay, wlience it extends farther to tlie north. In s])ito of the formi- 
dable means of defense with which it has been armed by nature, it is of use to 
man, for its black and white striped fur (whicli, as may easily be supposed, 
never appears in the European market) provi<les the Indians with coverings 
or tobacco-pouches. Before seizing the chinga, tlu^y irritate it with a long 
switch until it has repeatedly emptied the glands from which the noxious .va- 
por issues ; then suddenly springing upon it, they hold it up by tho tail and 
dispatch it. 

The mink ammVanws), another member of the weasel family, is one 

of the most important fur-bearing animals of tlie Hiidsoq’s Bay territories. It 
resembles the small European fish-otter {Vison liitreola), but its ski^ is far more 
valuabld — the brown liair with which it is covered being much softer and thick* 

% 
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er. As its toes arc connected by a s^nall web, it is an excellent swimmer, and 
as formidable to the salmon or trout in the water as to the hare on land. 

* The Canadian fish-otter {Lutra canadensis) far surpasses the European spe- 
cies, both in size and in the beauty of its glossy brown skin. It occurs as far 
northward as 66® or 67® lat., and is generally taken by sinking a steel trap 
near the mouth of its burrow. It has the habit of sliding or climbing to the 
top of a ridge of snow in winter, or of a sloping moist bank in summer, where, 
lying on the belly, with the fore feet bent backward, it gives itself with the 
hind legs an impulse which sends it swiftly down the eminence. This school- 
boy sport it continues for a long time. 

Tlie red f(»x {Vulpes fahms)^ which is found throughout the Hudson’s Bay 
territories, has likewise a much finer fur than our common fox. It is of a bright 
ferruginous red on the head, back, and sides; beneath tlio cliin it is white, 
while the throat and neck are of a dark gray, and tlie under j)arts of the body, 
toward the tail, are of a very pale red. The crossed fox {Canis decussatus)^ 
thus named from the black cross on its shoulders, is still more valuable ; its 
skin — the color of which is a sort of gray, resulting from the mixture of black 
and white hair — being worth four or five guineas. Peltry still move costly is 
furnished by^thc black or silvery fox {(Janis argentatus)^ whose copious and 
beautiful fur is of a rich and shining black or deep brown color, with the long- 
er or exterior hairs of a silvery white. Unfortunately it is of such rare occur- 
rence that not more than four or five are annually brought to a trading-])0St. 

The Canada lynx, or pisliu {Lynx canadensis) smaller than the European 
species, but has a finer fur, those skins being most valued which approach to a 
pale or whitish color, and on wliicdi the spots are most distinct. It chiefly feeds 
on the hare {Le2‘)us arneriCAinas)^ which is not much larger than a rabbit, and 
is found on the banks of the Mackenzie as far north as GB° or 09®. 

Still nearer to the Pole, the ice-liarc {Lepus ylacialis) ranges as far as the 
Parry Islands (75® N. lat.), where it feeds on the arctic willow, and other high 
northern plants. Its favorite resorts arc the stony districts, where it easily 
finds a refuge ; in winter it burrows in the snow. In summer its back is gray- 
ish white, but as the cold increases, it becomes Avhite, with the exception of tho 
tips of the cars, which remain constantly black. 

Formerly the beaver {C istor jiher) was the most important of the fur-bear- 
ing animals of tho Hudson’s Bay territories. In the year 1743, 127,000 beaver 
skins were exported from Montreal to La Ivochelle, and 20,700 by the Hudson's 
Bay Company to London. At present, the exportation hardly amounts to one- 
third of this quantity. As the beaver chiefly lives on the barks of the willow, 
the beech, and the poplar, it is not found beyond the forest region ; but along 
tho banks of the Mackenzie it reaches a very high latitude. 

The musk-rat, ondatra or musquash {Fiber zihethicus) — which is about tho 
size of a small rabbit, and of a reddish-brown color— is called by the Indians 
the younger brother of the beaver, as it has similar instincts. Essentially a 
bank-haunting animal, it is never to bo seen at any great distance from the 
water, wherp it swims and dives with eonsummato case, aided greatly by the 
webs which connect the hinder toes. It drives a large series of tunrfels into 
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the bank, branching out in various directions, and having several entrances, all 
of which open under the surface of the water. If the animal happens to live 
upon a marshy and uniformly wet soil, it becomes a builder, and lives in curi- 
ously-constructed huts, from three to four feet in height, plastered with great 
neatness in the inside, and strengthened externally with a kind of basket-work 
of rushes, carefully interlaced together. The judgment of the animal shows 
itself in the selection of the site, invariably choosing some ground above the 
reach of inundation, or else raising its hut on an artificial foundation; for, 
though obliged to reside near flat, submerged banks, where the soft soil is full 
of nourishing roots, it requires a dry home to rest in. 

In winter the musquash villages — ^for the huts are sometimes built in such 
numbers together as to deserve that name — are generally covered with thick 
snow, under which this rodent is able to procure water, or to reach the provis- 
ions laid up in its storehouse. Thus it lives in case and plenty, for the marten 
is too averse to the water, and the otter too bulky to j^enetrate into its tunnels. 
But when the snow melts, and the huts of the musquash appear above the 
ground, the Indian, taking in his hand a large four-barbed spear, steals up to 
the house, and driving his weapon through the walls, is sure to pierce the ani- 
mals inside. Holding the spear firmly with one hand, he takes his tomahawk 
from his belt, dashes the house to pieces, and secures the inmates. Another 
method employed by the Indians to capture the musquash is to block up the 
different entrances to their tunnels, and then to intercept the animals as they 
try to escape. Sometimes the gun is used, but not very frequently, as the mus- 
quash is so wary that it dives at the least alarm, and darts into one of its holes. 
The trap, however, is the ordinary means of destruction. The soft and glossy 
fur of the musquash, though worth no more than from 6r?. to Or?., is still a not 
inconsiderable article of trade, as no less than half a million skins are annually 
imported into England for hat-making ; nor is there any fear of the musquash 
being extirpated, in spite of its many enemies, as it multiplies very fast, and is 
found near every swamp or lake with grassy banks as far as the confines of the 
Polar Sea. 
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CHAPTER XXTX, 

THE CREE INDIANS, OR EYTHINYmVUK. 

The various Tribes of the Crees. — Their Conqiic'sts .md sui)scqu('nt Defeat. — Their Wars with the Black* 
feet. — Their Character. — 'Fattooiiij;. — Their Dress. — Fondness for their (^liildrcn. — The Cree Cradle.— 
Vapor Baths. — Games. — 'D^eir religious Ideas. — The Cree Tartarus and Elvsiuni. 

^^IIE viirioiis tribes of the Crees, or Eythinyuwnk, range from the Rocky 
Mountains and the plains of the Saskatchewan to the swampy shores of 
Hudson’s Ray. Towards the west and north they border on the Tiime, towards 
the east and south, on the Ojibbeway or Sautenrs, who belong like them to tho 
great family of the Lenni-lenape Indians, and inhabit the lands between Lake 
Winipeg and Lake Superior. 

About sixty years since, at tho time when Napoleon was deluging Europe 
with blood, the Orccs likewise played the part of conquerors, and subdued even 
more extensive, though less valuable domains. 

Provided with lire-arms, which at that time were unknown to their northern 
and western neighbors, (hey advanced as far as the Arctic Circle, imposing 
ti^bute on the various tribes of tho Tinne. But their triumphs were not more 
^durable than those of the great European conqueror. 

Tho sinall-pox broke out among them and swept them away by thousands. 
Meanwhile the Tinn6 tribes had remained untouched by this terrible scourge ; 
and as the agents of the Hudson’s Bay Company, advancing farther and farther 
to tho west and north, had likewise made them acquainted with the use of fire- 
arms, they in their turn becamo the aggressors^ and drove the Crees before them. 
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Their former conquerors now partly migrated to the south, and leaving the 
forest region, where tliey had hunted the reindeer and the elk, spread over the 
prairies of the Saskatchewan, where they now pursued the herds of bison, 
sometimes driving them over a precipice, or chasing them on foot through the 
snow. But in their new abodes they became engaged in constant feuds with 
their new neighbors the Assiniboins and Blackfeet, who of course resented 
their intrusion. 

The’ romance in which the manners and character of the Indians are por- 
trayed might lead us to attribute to these people a loftiness of soul for which 
it would be vain to look in the present day, and wliich without much skepticism 
we may assert they never really possessed. Actions prompted only by the ca- 
price of a barbarous people have been considered as the results of refined sen- 
timent; and savage cunning, scon through the false medium of prejudice, as- 
sumed the nobler proportions of a far-sighted policy. But though ,tho history 
of the wars of the Indians among themselves and with the Europeans affords 
but few instances of heroism, it abounds in traits of revolting cruelty, and in 
pictures of indescribable wretchedness. 

A largo party of Blackfeet once made a successful foray in the territory of 
the Crecs. But meanw’hile the latter surprised the camp where the aggressors 
had left their wives and children ; and thus, when the Blackfeet returned to 
their tents, they found desolation and death where they looked for a joyful wel- 
come. In their despair they cast away their arms and their booty, and retired 
to the mountains, where for three days and nights they wailed and mourned. 
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Tn the year 1840 a. bloody war brokt- 5 

out between the Crccs aiul tlie Ulack- ^ ^ 

feet, arisini^ as in general from a V(*ry ' i 

trilling eanse. IVnee was at lengt li eon- ’ X X ^ 

eluded, blit wliili* th(‘ two nations were i |l \'^ 

celebrating this fortunate event with .jf \ } 

games and races, a Ci ee stoh^ a ragged ‘ ' 

l)l:inki‘l, and a new fight iininediat(‘ly ^ vV 

began. Hetnrning homo, the l)lackfe(‘t x 
met a Ch*ee chieftain, with two of his \' wU' > 

warriors, and killed them after a short ' '■ ^ ^ 

altercation. Soon aftc'r the Crees snr- dkiving iuson ovkk a pitEcnnei:. 

])rised and mnrd(‘red som(‘ of the 1 Mack- 

feet, and thus tlui war ragcal more furiously than ever. Sir (roorge Simpson, 
who was travelling tlirough tin* country at the time, visited tlie hut of a Cree 
who had been woundiMl in (lie eontliet at the peace meeting. As in his flight 
lie bent over his hor.s('\s ncek, a ball had struck him on the right side, aiul re- 
niaiiied sticking near (he articulation of the lelt shoulder. Tn this condition he 
had already lain for three-and-thirty days, his left arm frightfully swollen, and 
the rest of his body emaciated to :i skeh'ton. Xi'ar tlie dying savag'e, whose 
glassy eye and eontrae.ted features spoke of (be dreadful pain of wbieli ho dis'- 
(lained to speak, lay his child, reduced t^) skin and bones, and ex[)ressing by a 
perpetual moaning the pangs of illness and liimger, while most to be pitied 
perhaps of this >vretehed family was the wife and mother, \v|ho seemed to 
be sinking under the double load of care ami fatigue. Inuring the night the 
“medicine-man” was busy beating bis magic drum and driving away the evil 
spirits from the hut. 

Altliough the Crees show great fortitude in enduring hunger and the other 
evils incident to a hunter’s life, yiU, any unusual accident dispirits them at once, 
Jmd^they seldom venture to meet their enemies in open ^varfarc, or even to snr- 
pvise them, unless they liave a great ndvantago in point of numbers. Instances 
‘d personal bravery like that of the Ilisqniinanx are rare indeed among them. 
Superior in personal appearance to the Tiiine, they are less honest, and though 
perhajis not so much given to falsehood as the Tinn^^, are more turbulent and 
l^iore prompt to invade the rights of their countrymen, as well as of neighbor*- 
‘‘‘g nations. 
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Tattooing is almost universal among them. The women are in general con- 
tent with having one or two lines drawn from the corners of the mouth towards 



the angles of the lower jaw, but some of the men liave their bodies covered 
with lines and iigu’-os. It seems to be considered by most rather as a proof of 
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courage* than an ornament, as the operation is both painful and tedious. The 
lines on the face are formed by dexterously running ati awl under the cuticle, 
and then drawing a cord, dipped in charcoal and water, through the canal thus 
formed. The punctures on the body are made by needles of various sizes, set 
in a frame. A number of hawk-bells attached to this frame serve, by their noise, 
to cover the groans of the sufferer, and probably for the same reason the process 
is accompanied with singing. An indelible stain is produced by rubbing a lit- 
tle finely-powdered willow-charcoal into the puncture. A half-breed, whose arm 
was amputated by Sir John Richardson, declared that tatooing was not only 
the more painful operation of the two, but rendered infinitely more difficult to 
boar by its tediousness, having lasted, in his case, three days. 

The Crees are also fond of painting their faces with vermilion and charcoal. 
In general the dress of the male consists of a blanket thrown over the shoulders, 
a leathern shirt or jacket, and a piece of cloth tied round the middle. The 
women have in addition a long petticoat, and both sexes wear a kind of wide 
hose, which, reaching from the ankle to the middle of the thigh, are suspended 
by strings to the girdle. These hose, or Indian stockings,” are commonly or- 
namented with beads or ribands, and from their convenience have been univer- 
sally adopted by the white residents, as an essential part of their ^inter-cloth- 
iiig. Their shoes, or rather soft boots (for they tic round the ankle), are made 
of dressed moose-skins; and during the winter they wrap several pieces of 
blanket round their feet. They are fond of Kuropcan articles of dress, such as 
great-coats, shawls, and calicoes, which, however showy they may be at first, are 
soon reduced^ to a very filthy condition by their (uistom of greasing the face and 
hair with soft fat or marrow. This practice they say preserves the skin soft, and 
protects it from cold in the winter and the mos(juitoes in summer ; but it ren- 
ders their presence disagreeable to Europeans who may chance to be seated 
near them in a close tent and near a hot fire. 

The Cree women are not in general treated harshly by their husbands: a 
great part of the labor, however, falls to the lot of the wife. She makes the 
hut, cooks, dresses tlie skins, and for the most part carries the heaviest load ; 
but when she is unable to perform her task, the husband does not consider it 
beneath his dignity to assist her. 

The Crees are extremely indulgent to tlieir children. The father never 
chastises them ; and the mother, though more hasty in her temper, seldom be- 
stows a blow on a troublesome child. 

The cradle in use among them is well adapted to their mode of life, and is 
one of their neatest articles of furniture, being generally ornamented with beatls 
and bits of scarlet cloth, but it bears a very strong resemblance in its form to a 
niummy-case. The infant is placed in this bag, having its lower extremities 
wrapped up in soft sphagnum, or bog-moss, and may be hung up in the tent or 
to the branch of a tree, without the least danger of tumbling out ; or, in a jour- 
iiey may be suspended on the mother’s back by a band which crosses the fore- 
l^ead so as to leave her hands free. The sphagnum forms a soft elastic bed, 
which absorbs moisture very readily, and affords such a protection from the 
winter cold that its place would be ill supplied by any other material. 
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A CltEE VILI.AGE. 


The ordinary wigwams, skin tents, or lodges” of the Tinne and Crees are 
exactly alike in form, being extended on poles set up in a conical ^manner; but 
as a general rule the tents of the latter are more commodious and more fre- 
qiiently su])plied with a fresh lining of the s])ray of the balsam-fir. They also 
occasionally erect a larger dwelling of lattice-work, covered with birch-bark, in 
which forty men or more can assemble for feasting, debating, or performing 
some of their religious ceremonies. The entire nation of the Eythinyuwiik cul- 
tivate oratory more than their northern neigiibors, who express themselves more 
simply and far less fluently. 

Vapor baths are in common use with the Crees, and form one of the chief 
remedies of their medicine-men. The operator shuts himself up with his patient 
in the small sweating-house — in which red-hot stones besprinkled with water, 
and having a few leaves of a sj)ecies 2jrHn ns strewed around them, ])ro(luce 
a damp atmosphere of a stilling In at- -and shampoos liim, singing all the time a 
kind of ])ymn. As long as the rnedicine-man can liold out, so long must the 
patient endure the intense heat of the bath, and then, if the invalid be able to 
move, they both ])lunge into the river. If the patient does not recover, he is at 
least more speedily released from his sufferings by this powerful remedy. 

The Crees are a vain, fickle, improvident, indolent, and ludicrously boastful 
race. They are also gre it gamblers, but, instead of cards or dice, they play 
with the stones of a species of The dilliculty lies in guessing the iiuiu- 

ber of stones which are tossed out of a small wooden dish, and the huntiMS 
will spend whole ni;^'hlo at this destructive sport, staking their most valuable 
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articles. They have, liowover, a much more manly amusement, termed the 
“cross,” although they do not engage even in it without depositing consider- 
able stakes. An extensive meadow is chosen for this sport, and the articles 
staked arc tied to a post, or deposited in the custody of two old men. The com- 
batants being stri})ped and painted, and each provided with a kind of racket, 
ijj shape resembling the letter P, with a handle about two feyt long, and a head 
loosely wrought with net-work, so as to form a shallow bag, range themselves 
on different sides. A ball being now tossed up in the middle, each party en- 
deavors to drive it to their respective goals, ami much dexterity and agility is 
displayed in the contest. When a nimble runner gets the ball in his cross, he 
sets off towards the goal with the utmost speed, and is followed by the rest, who 
endeavor to jostle him and shake it out, but, if hard pressed, he discharges it 
with a jerk, to be forwarded by his own party or bandied back by their oppo- 
nents until the victory is decided by its passing the goal. 

Neither the Es(|uiniaux nor the Tinue have any visible objects of worship, 
but the Crees carry with them small wooden ligiires rudely carved, or merely 
the tops of a few willow-hushes tied together, as tlie representatives of a mali- 
cious, or at least capricious being, called Kepooeliikaim. Their most common 
petition to this Ijidng is for plenty of food, but as tliey do not trust entirely to 
Ills favor, tliey endeavor at the same time to propitiate the animal^ an imagina- 
ly representative of the whole race of larger ipiadrupeds that are objects of the 
chnse. 

Thoiigli often referring to the Kitchc-manito, the Gi*eat Spirit,” or “Mas- 
ter of Life,” tliey <lo not believe that be cares for liis creatures, and consequent- 
ly never think of ])raying to liim. They have no legend about the creation, but 
they speak of a deluge caused by an attempt of the fish to drown WoCvsaek-oo- 
tchaclit, a kind of denii-god, with wlioin tliey had (]uarrelled. Having construct- 
ed a raft, this being einbarkcMl with liis family and all kinds of birds and beasts. 
After the ilood had continued for some time, he ordered several waterfowl to 
dive to the bottom. Tliey were all drowned ; but a musk-rat, dispatched on 
the same errand, returned with a mouthful of mud, out of which Woesnek- 
ootchacht, imitating the mode in which the rats eonstrnet their liouses, formed 
a new earth. First a small conical hill of mud appeared above the water; by- 
and-by, its base gradually spreading out, it became an extensive, bank, which 
the rays of the sun at length hardened into firm land. Notwithstanding the 
jiower that Woes:u*k-ooteliacht heie dis])layed, his ]ierson is held in very little 
reverence by the Indians, w'ho do not ihmk it worth wdiile to make any effort 
to avert his >vrath. 

Like the Tinne, the Crees also have a Tartarus and an Klysium. The souls 
of the departed are obliged to scramble with great labor up the sides of a steep 
luountain, upon attaining the summit of wbieh they are rewarded with the 
pi’ospect of an extensive plain abounding in all sorts of game, Snd interpersed 
here and there with new temts jutched in pleasant situations. While they are 
absorbed in the eontemplation of this delightful scene, they are descried by the 
inhabitants of the hajijiy land, who, clothed in new skin dresses, approach and 
Welcome, with every demonstration of kindness, those Indians who have led 
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good lives, but the bad Indians are told to return from whence they came, and 
without more ceremony are hurled down the precipice. 

As yet Christianity has made but little progress among the Indians of Brit- 
ish North America, its benefits being hitherto confined to the Ojibbeways of 
Lake Huron, and to a small number of the Crces of the Hudson’s Bay territory. 
The well-fed Sauteurs of the Wiiiipcg are as disinclined to be converted as the 
buffalo-hunters of the prairies. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE TINNE INDIANS. 

The various Trilics of the Tinnn Indians. — The Do^-ril)**. — Clothinj^. — The TTare Indians. — Degraded 
State of tlic Women. — Practical Socialists. — Character. — Cruelty: to the Aged and Inlirm. 

ri^^IlE Tinne Indians, wlio.so various tribes ran^e from the Lower Mackenzie 
JL to the Upper Saskatchewan, and from New Caledonia to tlie liead of Ches- 
terfiehl Inlet, oe(;u})y a considerable part of the territories of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. To their race belong the Strongbows of the Kocky 3Ioiintains ; the 
Beaver Indians, between Peace Hiver and the west branch of the Macjken- 
zie ; the Hod-knives, thus named from the copper knives of which their native 
oresfurni.sh the materials, and who roam between the Great Fish Hiver and the 
Coppermine; the Hare Indians, who inhabit the thickly wooded district of the 
IMackenzie from Slave Lake downward ; the Dog-ribs, who occupy the inland 
country on the east from iNfartin Lake to the Copi)ennine; the Athabascans, 
who frecpient the Elk and Slave Hiver.s, and many other tribes of inferior note. 

Tlie Tinne, in genei-al, have more regular features than the Esquimaux, and, 
taken on the whole, exhibit all the characteristics of the red races dwelling 
farther south ; but their utter disregard of cleanliness and their abject be- 
havior (for when in the com|)any of wliitc people they exhibit the Avhino and 
air of inveterate mendicants) give them a wretched appearance. Mackenzie, 
the tir.st European who became acapiainted with the Dog-ribs, describes them 
as an ugly emaciated tribe, covere<l with dirt and besmeared with grease from 
head to foot. iVfore than sixty years have passed since ^Mackenzie’s journey, 
but his account of them is true to the present day. The women arc even 
uglier and more lilthy than the men, for the latter at least paint their unwashed 
faces and wear trinkets on festive occasions, while the females leave even their 
hair without any other dressing than wi]>ing their greasy hands on the matted 
locks, when they have been rubbing tlieir bodies with marrow. The clothing 
of the men in siiininer consists of reindeer leather dressed like shammy, which, 
when newly made, is beautifully white and soft. ‘‘ A shirt of this material,” 
says Sir John Richardson, to whom we are indebted for the best account of the 
various nations inhabiting the Huds(»n’s Bay territory, “ cut evenly below, 
reaches to the middle ; the ends of a piece of cloth secured to a waist-band 
hang down before and behiml ; the hose, or Indian stockings, descend from the 
top of the thigli to the ankle, and a pair of moccasins or shoes of the same soft 
leather with tops which fold round the ankle, complete the costume. When 
the hunter is equipped for the chase he wears, in addition, a stripe of white 
hare-skin, or of the belly part of a doer-skin, in a bandana round the head, with 
his lank, black elf-locks streaming from beneath; a shot-pouch suspended by 
an embroidered bolt, a fire-bag or tobacco-pouch tucked into the girdle, and a 
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long fowling-piece thrown carelessly across the arm, or balanced on the back of 
the neck. The sevd’al articles here enumerated are ornamented at the seamy 
and liems with leather thongs wound round with porcupine quills, or more or 
less embroidered with bead-work, according to the industry of the wife or 
wives. One of the young men, even of the slovenly Dog-ribs, when newly 
equipped, and tripping jauntily over the mossy ground with an elastic stoj), (Re- 
plays his slim and not ungraceful figure to advantage. Hut this fine dress oimo 
donned is neither laid aside nor cleaned while it lasts, and soon acquires a dingy 
look, and an odor which betrays its owner at some distance. In the camp a 
greasy blanket of English manufacture is worn over the shoulders by day, and 
forms with the clothes the bedding by night.” 

In winter they clothe themselves with moose or reindeer skins, retaining 4he 
hair, while a large robe of the same material is thrown over the shoulders, and 
hangs down to the feet in [)lace of the blanket. The women’s dress resembles 
the men’s, but the skirt is somewhat longer, and generally accompanied by a 
petticoat Avhieh reaches nearly to the knee. The form of dress here described 
is common to the whole Tiime nation, and also to the (h*ees, but the material 
varies with tlio district. Thus moose doer, red-deer, and bison leather are in 
use among tlie more soiitliern and western tribes, and tlu? Hare Indians make 
their skirts of tlie skins of the animal from which they derive their surname. 
As this, however, is too tcaider to be used in the ordinary way, it is lorn into 
narrow strij^s, twisted slightly, and plaite<l or worked into the re<piired shape. 
Such is tlie closeness and fiiuaiess of the fur that these Inire-skiu dresses are 
exceedingly warm, notwithstanding the closeness of their texture. 

The Hare Indian and Dog-rih women are certainly at the bottom of the 
scale of liumanity in Xorth America. Xot that they are treated with cruelly, 
but that they are l()oke<l upon as inferior beings, and in this belief they them- 
selves acquiesce. In early infancy the hoy discovers that lie may show any 
amount of arrogance towards his sistcu’s, who, as soon as they can Avalk, are 
harnessed to a sledge, while the tiny linnter struts in his snow-slioes after the 
men and a])es their contem])t of the women. All the work, except hunting and 
fishing, falls to their share; yet tluy ar(?in general not discontented with their 
lot. 

It would 1)0 vain to look among tlic Dog-rihs for the stoicism popularly 
attributed to the Indians, for they shrink from pain, slied t(‘ars readily, and are 
very timorous; hut all, young and old, enjoy a joke lieartily, and when young 
arc lively and cheerful. When hands of their nation meet each other after a 
long absence, they ])erform ji kind of dance. A j^icce of ground is cleared for 
llic j)nr])0sc, and the < lance frequently lasts for two or three days, the parties 
relieving each other as tliey get tired. The two hands commence the dance 
witli their backs turned to each other, tlie individu.als following one another in 
Indian file, and liolding the how in the left hand and an arrow in the right. 
They ajijiroach obliquely after many turns, and when tlie two hands are closely 
back to hack, they feign to see each other for the first time, and the how is in- 
stantly transferred to the right liand and tlie arrow to the left, signifying that 
it is not their intention to use them against their friends. Their dancing, which 
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they accompany by a chorus of groans, compared by Sir John Richardson to 
the deep sigh of a pavior as he brings his rammer down upon the pavement, has 
not the least pretensions to grace ; their knees and body are half bent, and, from 
their heavy stamping, they appear as if desirous of sinking into the ground. 

The 13og-ribs are practical socialists, and their wretched condition results 
in a great measure from this cause. All may avail themselves of the produce 

a hunter’s enei'gy or skill, and do not even leave him the distribution of his 
own game. When it becomes known in a camp that deer have been killed, the 
old men and women of each family sally forth with their sledges and divide the 
quarry, leaving the owner nothing but the ribs and tongue — all he can claim of 
right. Unabhi to restrain tlieir appetite, all the comniiinity feast in times of 
abundance, how’ever little many of the men (and there are not a few idle ones) 
may have contributed to the common good. Taught by frequent sufferings, 
the more active hunters frequently withdraw from the worthless drones, leav- 
ing them at some lishing-station, wlnu-e, with proper industry, they may subsist 
comfortably. Fish-diet is, however, not agreeable to their taste, and as soon as 
reports of a successful chase arrive, a general movement to the hunting-ground 
ensues. If on tlieir march the craving multitude discover a lioard of meat, it is 
devoured on the spot ; but tluw are not always so fortunate. The deer and the 
hunters may have gone off, and then th(‘y are obliged to retrace their steps, 
many perishing by the way. 

The Dog-ribs are not conspicuous for hosiiitality. ^^he^ a stranger enters 
a tent he receives no welcome and jiroffer of food, though he may help liimsolf 
from a piece of meat hanging on the wall or join the rej^ast. Though great 
liars, thi‘y do not steal tiie white man’s property like the Esquimaux and Crees, 
and when visiting a fort, lliev may be trusted in any of tli(» rooms. As to their 
religious belief, the majority of the nation recognize a Great Sjiirit, while others 
doubt his cxistmice, assigning as a re.asoii their misorabk* condition. They are 
ill great fear of evil spirits, which, as they imagine, nssnine the forms of the 
hear, wolf, and wolverine, and in the woods, waters, and desert places they fancy 
they liear them howling in tlic winds or moaning by the graves of the dead. 
They never make offerings to the (Trefit Spirit, but deprecate the wrath of an 
evil being by the promise of a sacrifiee, or by scattering a handful of dccr-liair 
or a few feathers. They believe in a state of future liap])iness or torment. 
The soul, after death, crosses a broad river in a boat, and thus endeavors to 
reacli the opposite shore, which is a<lonicd with all the beauties of jiaradisc. If 
laden with crime, the boat sinks under the Weight, and the unfortunate soul, im- 
mersed in water, strives in vain to reach the blissful abode from which it is for- 
ever banished. 

Formerly when a Tiime warrior died, it was customary for the family to 
abandon every artiedo tliey possessed, and betake themselves, in a perfectly des- 
titute condition, to the nearest body of their own people or trading-post The 
advice of traders is gradually breaking down this absurd practice, which would 
alone suffice to keep this ])eoj)le in a state of perpetual jioverty. In other re- 
spects also, European inttuciice begins to make itself felt. Since 1846 Roman 
Catholic missionaries are at work among the Cliepewyans, and have taught many 
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of their converts to read and write. The Athabascans had formerly but a small 
breed of dogs, now a stouter race has, in some respects, ameliorated the condi- 
tion of the females, and the introduction of the horse, which has more recently 
taken place, holds out prospects of a still greater improvement. The Tinne are 
as giddy and thoughtless as children. When accompanied by a white man 
they will perform a long journey carefully, but can not be depended upon to 
carry letters, however higli the reward may be that has been promised them on 
reaching their dgstination, as the least whim suffices to make them forget their 
commission. 

They are generally content with one wife at a time, and none but the chiefs 
have more than two. The successful wrestler takes the wife of his weaker 
countryman, who consoles himself for his loss by endeavoring to find one weaker 
than himself. 

Tender and affectionate parents, the Tinne are totally indifferent to the sor- 
rows of helpless age. During the stay of Sir George Back at Fort Reliance, 
an old woman arrived there on Easter Sunday, clothed in ragged reindeer skins, 
worn down to a skeleton, and grasjnng with both her hands a stick to support 
her body, bent double by age and want. The story of the poor creature was 
soon told. She had become a burden to her family ; her former services had 
all been forgotten, and she had been told that though she still seemed to live, 
she was in reality dead, and must be abandoned to her fate. In the new fort 
she might find assistai^e, for the white strangers were powerful rnedicine-men.” 
This had happened a month before, and all this time she had slowly crept along, 
appeasing her hunger with the berries she found here and there on the way. 
When she reached the fort it was too late; she died a few days after her 
arrival. 
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CHAPTER XXXT. 

THE LOUCIIEEX, Olf KUTCHIN INDIANS. ■ 

The Countries they inhabit. — Their Appearance and Dress. — Their Love of Finery. — Condition of tho 
Women. — Strani^c Ciustoins. — Character. — Feud.swith the Ksquiinaiix. — Tlieir suspicious and timo- 
rous Lives. — Pounds for catchini^ Keindcer. — Their Lodj^es. 

O N the banks of the Lower Mackenzie, to the we.st of C4reat Bear Lake, in 
the territories drained by the Peel River and by tlie LTj)per Yukon, 
dwell the JjOUcheu.Y, or Kutchin Indians, whose language is totally different 
from that of tlie other North American tribes, and whose customs and manners 
also vary considerably from those of all their neighbors, both Red-skins and 
Esquimaux. 

They are an athletic and fine-looking people, with regular features and a 
rom|:)lexion of a lighter copper color than that of the other Red Indians, so tliat 
many of their women would be reckoned liandsome in any country. The fe- 
males tattoo their chins and use a black i)igment when they paint their faces, 
while the men (‘mploy both r(*d and black on all occasions of ceremony, and al- 
ways to be ready, ea(di carries a small bag with red clay and black lead suspend- 
ed to his neck. Most commonly the eyes are encircled with ])lack, a stripe of 
the same runs down the middle of the nose, and a blotch is daubed on the upper 
part of eacli cheek. The foreluMid is crossed l)y many narrow rod stripes, and 
the skin is streakcul alternately with red and black. 

The outer shirt of the Kutcliiii is made of tlie skins of fawn reindeer, dress- 
ed with the hair on after tlie manner of the Hare, Ib^g-rib, and other Chepo- 
wyan tribes, but resembles in form the analogous garment of the Ksfjuimaux, 
being furnished with peaked skirts, though of smaller size. The men wear 
these .skirts before and behind ; the woftien have larger back skirts, but none in 
front. In winter shirts of hare-skin are worn, and the pantaloons of deer-skin 
have the fur next the skin. 

None of the neighboring nations pay so mucli attention to personal cleanli- 
ness, or are so studious in adorning their j)er.sons. A broad band of beads is 
Avorn across the shoulders and breast of the* shirt, and the hinder part of the 
dress is fringed with tassels wound round with dyed ])orcupine quills and strung 
with the silvery fruit of the oleaster arffeut€<i)\ a stripe of beads, 

strung in alternate red and white squares, ornament the seams of the tiowsers, 
and bands of beads encircle the ankles. The poorer sort, or the less fortunate 
hunters, who are unable to procure the.se costly trinkc'ts in the same enviable 
abundance as the rich, strive to \vear at least a string of beads, and look down 
with contemptuous pity upon the still more needy cla.ss, which is reduced to 
adorn itself witli porcupine quills only. 

In consequence of this passionate fondness for beads, these ornaments serve 
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as a medium of exchange among the Kutchin, and Sir John Richardson re. 
marks that no such near approach to money has been invented by the nations 
to the eastward of the Rocky IMountains. The standard bead, and one of the 
most value, is a large one of white enamel, manufactured in Italy only, and is 
with dihiculty j)rocured in suilicient (quantity to satisfy the demand, as beads 
are more prized than English cloth and blankets. 

Another article very mucli in request among the Kutchin is the large ribbed 
dciitalium shell which is collected in th« archipelago between Oregon and Cajio 
Fairweather, and passes by trade from tribe to tribe until it finds its way at 
length to the Yukon. With this shell they adorn their mittens, and even at- 
tach it to their guns, which have been lately introduced, and are in great de- 
mand. All men carry powder and ball, wliethcr they own a gun or not, and 
obtain for it a share of the game. 

The tribes on the Yukon tie their hair behind in a cue, or chignon,” and 
daub it with grease, and the down of geese and ducks, until, by the repeti- 
tion of the process continued from infancy, it swells to an enormous thickness, 
so that the w'eighfc of the accumulated load of liair, dirt, and ornaments causes 
the w’earcr to stoop forw^ard habitually. The tail-feathers of the eagle and 
fisliingdiaw^k are stuck into the hair on the back of the head, and are removed 
only wdicii tlie ow ner retires to sleep, or wdien lie wishes to w'ave them to and 
fro in a dance. 

The principal men have tw'o or three w ives each, while the bad hunters are 
obliged to remain haclielbrs. A good WTestler, liowever, ev’en though poor, can 
always obtain a tvife. 

The w’omen do all the drudgery in w inter except cooking, and do not cat 
till the husband is satisfied. In summer tluy labor Utile, cxcejit in drying 
meat or fish for its pi’eservation. The men alone paddle while the women sit 
as passengers, and hnshaiids oven carry their wives to the shore on their arms, 
that they may not wet their feet — an instance of gallantry almost unparalleled in 
savage life. The Esquimaux Avomcii row' their ow'ii “ ooniiaks,” and the Clicpc- 
w'van w'omen assist the men in pad<lliiig their canoes. On the wdiole, tlie so- 
cial condition of tlie Kutcliiu W'omeii is far superior to that of the Tiime w'onieii, 
but scarcely equal to that of tlie Esquimaux dames. 

They do not carry their (children in their lioods or boots like the Esquimaux, 
nor do they stuff them into a bag with moss like the Tiime and Crees, but they 
place them in a seat of bircli-bnrk, witli a back and siiles like those of an arm- 
chair, and a pommel in front resembling the peak of a Spanish saddle, by which 
tljey hang it from their bai^k. Tin* child’s feet arc bandaged to prevent them 
growing, small feet being thought handsome, and conseipieiitly short unsluijiely 
feet are characteristic of the people of both sexes. A more ridiculQUS or insane 
custom can hardly bo imagined among a nation of hunters. 

The Kubrliin are a lively, cheerful people, fond of dancing and singing, in 
W'hich tliey excel all other Indians ; leaping, w’nistling, and other atliletic exer- 
cises are likewise favorite anmseineiits. They are inveterate talkers. Every 
new'-comer arriving at a trading-post makes a long speech, w'hich must not be 
interrupted. The belief in Shamanism is still in full vigor among them. 
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Though a treacherous people, they have never yet imbrued their hands in 
European blood, but there are frequent feuds among their various tribes, by 
which one-half of the population of the banks of the Yukon has been cut off 
within the last twenty years. From a constant dread of ambuscade, they do 
not travel except in large parties; and thus a perpetual feeling of insecurity 
embitters their lives, whicjh are already rendered sufliciently hard by the sever- 
ity of an Arctic climate. The agents of the Hudson’s Ihiy Company have en- 
deavored by good advice, and the distribution of hu ge presents, to establish 
peace, but have only met with partial success. 

Like the Tinne, the Kutchin are in a state of perpetual warfare with the Es- 
quimaux ; and though th(?y always charge the latter with treachery, yet there 
can be no doubt tliat the accusation miglit, with full justice, be retorted upon 
themselves. One of the hostile encounters, mentioned by Sir J. Richardson, de- 
serves notice, on account of its resemblance in some particulars to the meeting 
of Joab and Abner, recorded in the Second Book of Samuel. A party of each of 
the two nations having met on tlie banks of a river, the young men of both 
^ parties rose up as if for a friendly dance. The stream glides peacefully along, 
the setting sun gilds the pine forest ami sparkles in the waters; all nature 
breathes peace. But the Es(prunaux having, according to their custom, con- 
cealed their long kniva's in the sleeves of their <leor-skln shirts, suddenly draw 
them in one of the evolutions of the dance and plunge tliein into their oppo- 
nents. A general conflict ensues, in which the Kutchin, thanks to their guns, 
ultimately prove victorious. “Another incident,” says Sir John Richardson, 
“ which occurred on the banks of tiie Yukon in 1845, gives us a farther insight 
into the suspicious and timorous lives of these ])eople. One night four stran- 
gers from the lower ])art of the river arrived at the tent of an old man who was 
sick, and who had with him only two sons, one of them a mere boy. The new- 
comers entered in a friendly manner, and when the liour of repose came, lay 
down; but as they did not sle(‘p, the sons, sus])ecting from their conduct that 
they meditated evil, feigned a desire of visiting tluar moose-deer snares. They 
intimated tlieir purpose aloud to tluur father and went out, taking with them 
their bows and arrows. Instead, however, of continuing their May into tlie 
Mmod, they stole back (pnetly to the tent, and listening on the outside, discover- 
ed, as they fancied, from the conversation of the strangers, that their father’s 
life was in danger. Knowing tlie exact position of the inmates, they thereupon 
shot their arrows through the skin covering of the tent and killed t^vo of the 
strange Indians; and the other two, in endeavoring to make their escape by tiio 
'door, shared the fate of their companions. This is spoken of in tlie tribe as an 
exceedingly bravo action.” 

During the summer the Yukon Kutchin dry, for their m’ inter use, tlic M'hite- 
fish {C^regoiuia albus)^ M'hlch they catch by planting stakes across the smaller 
rivers .and narrow jiarts of the lakes and closing the openings Avith M'icker-bas* 
kots. They take the moosc-decu’ in sn.ares, and toM^ards spring mostly resort to 
the mountains to hunt reindeer and Lay in a stock of dried venison. On the 
^>pen pasture-grounds frequented by this animal they construct large pounds. 
Lwo rows of posts firmly planted in tne ground, and united by the .addition of 
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strong horizontal bars into a regular fence, extend their arms for nearly the 
length of a mile in the form of a Roman V. The extremity of the avenue is 
closed by stakes with sharp ^^oints sloping towards the entrance, on which the 
reindeer, driven together and hotly pursued by the Indians, may impale them- 
selves in their desperate flight. The structure is erected with great labor, as 
the timber has to be transported into the open country from a considerable dis- 
tance. Some of these may be a century old, and they are the liereditary ])os- 
session of the families or tribes by whom they were originally constructed. 

But in spite of all their contrivances and the use of fire-arms, the KuUdiin, 
whose numbers on the banks of tlie Yukon are estimated at about a ihousand 
men and boys able to hunt, are frequently reduced to great distress. Hence 
the old and infirm are mercilessly left to their fate when game is scarce, and 
famine makes itself felt. Attempts have been vainly made to better the con- 
dition of the northern Indians b}^ inducing them to tame the reindeer. Their 
superstition is one of the obstacles against this useful innovation, for they fear 
that were they to make some of the reindeer their captives, the remainder would 
immediately leave the country. “ And why,” they add, “ should we follow like 
slaves a herd of tame animals, when the forest and the barren ground provide 
us with the elk, the wild reindeer, and the musk-ox, and our rivers and lakes are 
filled with fislies that cost us nothing but the trouble of catching them ?” 

Each family possesses a deer-skin tent or lodge, which in summer, wdien in 
quest of game, is rai ely erect(‘d. The winter encampment is usually in a grove 
of spruce-firs ; the ground being cleared of snow% the skins, w Inch are prei)arod 
wdth the hair, are extended over flexible wdllow ))oles w'hich take a semicircular 
form. This hemispherical sha])e of lodges is not altogether unknown among 
the Chepewyans and Crees, being tl)at generally adapted for their vapor baths, 
framed of willow ])olcs, but their dw^elling-places are conical, as stiff poles are 
used for their construction. 

When the tent is erected tlie snow is packed on outside to half its lieight, 
and it is lined equally high within with the young spray of the spruce-fir, that 
the bodies of the inmates may not rest against the cold wall. The doorway is 
filled up by a double lold of skin, and the aj)artmcnt has the closeness and 
warmth but not the elegance of the Esquimaux snow hut, wdiich it resembles 
in shape. Though only a very small fire is kept in the centre of the lodge, yet 
the warmth is as great as in a log-house. The provisions are stored on the 
outside under fir branches and snow, and further protected from the dogs by 
sledges being placed on top. 
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CHAPTER XXXIT. 

ARCTIC VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY, FROM THE CABOTS TO BAFFIN. 

First Scandinavian Discoverer of America, — The Cabots. — \Villoii{jchl)y and Chancellor (1553-1554).— 
Ste|)hcn Burroiif^h (155G). — Frobisher (1576-1578). — Davis (1585-1587). — Barentz, Cornells, and 
Brant (1594). — Wintering of the Dutch Navigators in Nova Zembla (1596-1597). — John Knight 
(1606). — Murdered by the Esquimaux. — Henry Hudson (1607-1609). — Baflin (1616). 

L ong before Columbus sailed from the port of Palos (1492) on that ever- 
memorable voyai^e wliich changed the geography of the world, the Scan- 
dinavians had already found the way to North America. From Greenland, 
which was known to them as early as the ninth century, and which they began 
to colonize in the year 985, they sailed farther to the west, and gradually extend> 
ed their discoveri(‘s from the coasts of Labrador, Nova Scotia, and Newfound- 
land, to those of the present State of Rhode Island, which, from the wild vines 
they there found growing in abundance, they called the “ good Vinland.” 

But a long series of disasters destroyed their Greenland colonies about the 
end of the fourteenth century, and as Scandinavia itself had at that time but 
very little intercourse witli the more civilized nations *of Southern Europe, it is 
not to be wondered at that, despite the discoveries of Gunnbjorn and Eric the 
Red, the great western continent remained unknown to the world in general. 

One of the first conse(piencos of the achievements of Columbus was the re- 
discovery of the northern ])art of America, for the English merchants longed 
to have a share of the commerce of India; and as the Pope had assigned the 
eastern route to tlie I^ortuguese and the westca ii one to the Sj^aniards, they re- 
solved to ascertain wliether a third and shorter way to the Spice Islands, or to 
the fabulous golden regions of the east, might not bo found by steering to the 
north-west. In pursuance of these views Jolin and Sebastian Cabot sailed in 
1497 from Bristol, at that time our first commercial port, and di.scovercd the 
whole American coast from Labrador to Virginia. They failed indeed in the 
object of tlieir mission, but they laid the first foundations of the future colonial 
greatness of England. 

A second voyage, in 1498, by Sebastian Cabot alone, wdthoiitthe companion- 
ship of his father, had no important results, but in a third voyage which he 
undertook in search of a north-west passage, at Henry VIII.’s expense, in 1516 
or 1517, it* is tolerably certain that tliat great navigator discovered the two 
straits which now bear the names of Davis and Hudson. 

The French expeditions of Verazzani (1523) and Jaccpies Cartier (1524), 
however memorable in other ^spects, having been as unsuccessful as those of 
Cortereal (1500) or Gomez (1524) in discovering the desired north-western pas- 
sage, Sebastian Cabot, who in 1549 was created Grand- Pilot of England, start- 
ed in his old age another idea, which has become almost equally momentous in 
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the history of Arctic discovery — the search for a north-eastern route to China. 
Accordingly, in the year 1553, a squadrori of three small vessels, under the 
command of Sir Hugh Willoughby, Chancellor, and Durfoorth, set sail from 
Rateliffe, with the vain hope ot reaching India by sailing round North Asia, 
the formation and vast extent of which were at that time totally unknown. 

Off Senjan, an island on the Norwegian coast in lat. G9i2°, the ships partetl 
company in a stormy night, never to meet again. Willoughby and Dnrfoorih 
reached the coast of Nova Zembla, and ultimately sought a harbor in 
land on the west side of the entrance into tlie While Sea, where the captain- 
general, ofiicers, and crews of both sliips were miserably frozen to death, as sOnu* 
Russian lisliermen ascertained in the following spring. How long tliey sus- 
tained the severity of the weather is not known, but the journals and a will 
found on board the “ Admiral” proved that Sir Hugh Willoughby and most 
of that ship’s company were aliv'e in January, 1554. They died the victims of 
inexperience; for liad they, as Sir John Ru-hardson remarks, been skilled in 
hunting and clothing themselves, and taken tin* precaution moreover of laying 
in at the beginning of the winter a stock of mossy turf such as tlic country 
produces for fuel, and above all bad they secaired a few of the very many seals 
and belugm which abounded in the sea around llieJii, they miglit have preserved 
their lives and ]\assed 'xn endiiral)le winter. 

Cliancollor was either more fortunate or more skillful, for after liaving long 
been buffeted about by stormy^ weather, he eventually reached Sr. Nicholas, in 
the White Sea. From theneo he proceeded overland to Moscow, and delivered 
his credentials to the Czar, Ivan Vasilovilch, from whom lie obtained many 
privileges for the comjiany of merchants who had fitt(‘d out the expedition. In 
1554 he returned to England, and sliortly afterwards was sent back to Russia 
by Queen Mary for the pur]iose of negotiating a treaty of commerce between 
the two nations. Having satisfactorily accoinjilislied his mission, he once more 
set sail from the White Sea, accompanied by' a ^Muscovite ambassador. Rut 
this lime the return voyage was extremely unfortunate, for C’hancellor, after 
losing two of his vessels off the coast of Norway, was (\’irried by a violiuit tem- 
pest into the Bay of Pitsligo, in Scotland, where his ship was wrecked. He en- 
deavored to save the ambussador and himself in a boat, but the small ])imiace 
was upset; and although the Russian safely' reached the strand, the English- 
man, after having escaped so many dangers in the Ai etie Ota?an, was (IiowikmI 
within sight of his native shores. 

In 155G the Muscovy Com])any lilted out the Serclitlirift pinnace, under the 
command of Stephen Bnrrongh,for discovery towards the River Obi and farther 
search for a north-(*ast jiassage. This small vessel reached the strait betweiMi 
Nova Zembla and Vaigats, called by the Russians the Kara (bite, but le 
enormous masses of ice that came floating through the channel compelled it to 
return. 

In sj)ite of those repeated disapjiointmcnts, desire to discover a northern 
route to India was too great to allow an enterpnsing nation like the English to 
abandon the scheme as hopeless. 

Thus in the days of Elizabeth the question of the north-west passage was 
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again revived, and Martin who had solicited merchants and nobles 

during fifteen years for means to undertake “ the onhj rjreat thin(j left \tndone in 
the world f sailed in the year 15 VO with three small vessels of 35, 30, and 10 tons, 
on no less an errand than the circumnavigation of Northern America. The 
reader may smile at the ignorance which encouraged sucli efforts, but he can 
not fail to admire the ii*on-liearted man who ventured in such wretched nutshells 
to face the Arctic seas. The expedition safely reached the coasts of Greenland 
and Labrador, and brought home some glittering stones, the lustre of which 
was erroneously attributed to gold. This belief so inflamed the zeal for new 
expeditions to “JMeta Incognita,” as Frobisher had named the coasts he had 
discovered, that lie found no difficulty in equijiping three ships of a much larger 
size, that they mi gift be able to hold more of the anticipated treasure. At the 
entrance of the straits which still bear his name, he was prevented by the gales 
and drift-ice from forcing a passage to the sea beyond, but having secured about 
200 tons of tlie siqiposcd golden ore, the expedition Avas considered eminently 
successful. A largo squadron of fifteen vessels was consequently fitted out in 
15V8 for a third voyage, and commissioned not only to bring back an untold 
amount of treasure, but also to take out materials and men to establish a colony 
on those desolate shores. But this grand expedition, which sailed with such 
extravagant hopes, was to end in disappointment. One of the largest vessels 
was crushed by an iceberg at the entrance of the strait, and the others were so 
beaten about by storms and obslructed by fogs that they were at length glad 
to return to England without having done any thing for the advancement of 
geographical knowledge. Tlie utter Avorthlessness of the glittering stones 
having meanwhile becai discovered, Frobisher relinquished all furtiier attempts 
to pusli his fortunes in the northern regions, and sought new laurels in a sunnier 
clime. He accompanied Drake to the West Indies, commanded subsequently 
one of the largest vessels ojiposed to tlie Spanish Armada, and ended his heroic 
life while attacking a small Freiu;h fort in behalf of Henry IV. during the war 
with the League. 

The discovery of the North-western Passage was, however, still the great 
enterprise of tlie day, and thus sundry London merchants again “ east in their 
adventure,” and sent out John Davis, in loSo^wilh his two ships, Sunshine ” 
and “ JMoonshine,” carrying, besides their more necessary equipments, a band 
of music “to clieer and recreate the spirits of the natives.” Davis arrived in 
sight of the south-western coast of Greenland, wliere lie saw a high mountain 
(Sukkertoppen) towering like a cone of silver over the fog which veiled the 
dismal shore. The voyagers were glad to turn from the gloomy scene, and to 
steer through the open water to the north-west, wdiere, on August C, they dis- 
covered land in latitude 00° 40' altogetlier free from “ the pesters of ice, and 
anSered in a very fair rode.” A friendly understanding was established with 
the Esquimaux, and a lively traffic opened, the natives eagerly giving their 
skins and furs for beads and knives, until a brisk tvind separated tlie strange 
visitants from their siniple-min<fed friends. The remainder of the season was 
spent in exploring Cumberland Sound and the entrance to Frobisher’s and 
Hudson’s Straits. 
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In the following year Davis undertook a §ec^d voyage to the north-west, 
for which the “ Sunshine ” and ‘‘ Moonshine were again engaged, with two 
other vessels. On Juno 20, 1586, he landed on the coast of Greenland, in lati- 
tude 64°, and soon after steered to tlic west. The enormous ice-floes which, as 
is well known, come drifting from Baffin s Bay until the season is far advanced, 
opposed his jirogress. For some days he coasted these floating islands, when a 
fog came on, during which ropes, sails, and cordage were alike fast frozen, and 
the seamen, ho])eless of accomidishing the passage, warned their commander 
that “by his over-boldness he might cause their widows and fatherless children 
to give him bitter curses.” 

Touched by this apj)eal, Davis ordered two of his ships to return home, and 
pushing on in the “ ]M(K:)nshine ” witli llie boldest of his followers, he reached 
the American shore, Avhich he coasted from (»7" to 5 7° of latitude. Off the 
coast of Labrador two of his sailors were killed by the natives, and Septeinher 
being ushered in by violent gales, he gave up further attempts for tlic year, and 
returned to Englainl. 

On June 16, 1587, Ave once tnore And him on tlie coast of Greenland, in his 
old tried bark the “ Sunshiiu',” in eoin))any Avith the “ Elizabeth” and a pin- 
nace. The su})plies for this thinl voyage being furnished under tlu> express 
condition that the expenses should be lightened as much as possibli* by fishing 
at all suitable times, the two larger ships Avero stationed for the purpose near 
the part of tlie coast Avliieli they had fornuuly visited, Avliile Davis steered for- 
AA%ard in the small and ill-conditioned vessel which .alone remained at his dispo- 
sal. lie first saih'd along tlu^ Greenland coast as far as 72° lat., Avhero, liaving 
fairly ciitcrcal Baffin’s Bay, ho named the point at Avhich he touched Samha*- 
son’s Hope, in honor of l)is cliief p.atron, ami then steered to the west, until lie 
once more fell in Avitli tlie ice-barrier Avliieli had i)rcvcnt(*d his 2>rogress llie 
year before. Time and perseveraiuio, Iioavovcm*, overcame all obstacles, aiid by 
July 19 lie had crossed to tlie opposite side of the strait Avhicli bears bis name. 
Ue then sailed for two d:iys up Cumherhmd Strait — Avhich, it Avill be remem- 
bered, he diseoAHa-ed on his first expedition — but believing this ])assage to he 
an inclosed gulf, he returned, and again passing the entrance to Hudson’s Bay 
Avithout an effort to invest ig.ate it, repaired to the rendezvous apjiointcd for the 
tAAO Avh.aling-vess(‘ls to meet him on their Av.ay to England. But Avho can 
paint his astonisliment and consternation Avhen he found that Ids companions 
had sailed aAV.'iy, lea\ ing him to find his Avay home in his miserable pinnace, 
Avhich, lioAvever, l;mdcd him safely on his native shores? This Avas the last of 
the Arctic A’oyages of Ih.at great navigator, for the spirit of the nation Avas 
chilled by his three successive <lisapj)ointments ; and all the zeal Avith Avhich he 
pleaded for a fourth expedition proved fruitless. 

lie subscfpiently made five voyage.s to the East Indies, and was killed t5u 
December 27, 1605, on the coast of Malacca, in a fight Avith the Malays. 

Seven years after Davis’s last Arctic A^oyage the Dutch ma<le their first ap- 
pearance on the scene of northern discovery. This persevering jioople had just 
then succeeded in casting off the Spanish yoke, and was now striving to gain, 
by the development of his maritime trade, a position among the neighboring 
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states, which the smallness of its territory seemed to deny to it. All the 
known avenues to the treasures of the south were .‘it that time too well guard- 
ed by the fleets of Portugal and Spain to .admit of any rivalry; but if fortune 
favored them in finding tiie yet unexplored northern passage to India, they 
might still hope to secure a lion’s share in that most lucrative of trades. 

Animated by this laudable spirit of enterprise, the merchants of Amster- 
dam,Enkhuizen, .and Middelburg fitted out in .1501: .an expedition in (piest of 
the north-eastern passage, which they intrusted to the command of Cornelius 
Corncliszoon, Brant Ysbrantzoon, and William Barentz, one of the most ex- 
p(U-ience<l seamen of the day. The tliree vessels sailed from the Texelon June 
0, .and having reached the coast of Laj)land, separated into two divisions ; 
Barentz choosing the bolder course of coasting the west side of Xova Zem- 
bla .‘IS far as the islands of Orange, the most nortliei'Iy points of the andiipel- 
ago ; while liis l(*ss adventurous comrades were contented to sail along the 
Russian coast until they reached a strait, to which they gave the very appro- 
priate name of Vaigats, or “Wind-hole.” Forcing their way through the ice, 
which almost constantly blocks u]) the entrance to tlu? Kara Sea, they saw, on 
rounding a* promontory at the otlua* end of the strait, a clear expanse of blue 
open sea, stretching onward as far as the eye could reacli, while the continent 
tremled away ra])idly towards the soutli-east. Tliey now no longer doubted 
that they had sailed round tlie famous Fa])e Tabin — a fabulous headland, wliich, 
according to Pliny (an indisputable .autliority in those times of geograpliicjil 
ignorance), formed the north(‘rn extremity of Asia, from wliencc the voyage 
was suj)posed to be easy to its etisterii and so\itheru shor(‘S. Little did Brant 
and (Jornelius dreain that within the Arctic Circle the Asiatic coast still 
stretched 120'’ to tlie (*ast ; ami fully trusting their erroneous impressions, tliey 
started in full sail for 1 lolland, (*ag(‘r to bring to their countiTinen the news of 
their imaginary success. Off Russian La])land tlu'V f(‘Il in with Barentz, who, 
having arrived at the nortliern extremity of Xova Zeinhla — a higher latitude 
than any navigator is recorded to have reaclud Ixd’ore — had turned hack be- 
fore strong ojiposiiig winds and Iluatiiig ice, and the tlii'ee vessels returned to- 
g(dher to Texcl. 

Such were the hopes raised hy tlie discovery of the imaginary Cape Tahiii 
that, losing sight of their habitual caution, the merchants of IMiddeiburg, Fnk- 
huizen, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam immediately tilted out a fleet of six ships, 
laden witli all sorts of merchandise tit for the Indian market. A little yacht 
was added, which was to acconi})any the fleet as far as tliat jiromoutory, and 
thence to return with the good news that the squadron had been left steering 
with a fav orable wind right off to India. But, ns may Avell be supposed, these 
sajjguine liopcs, built on the unsuhstanti.al fabric of a vision, Avere doomed to a 
wofiil disappointment, for the “Wind-hole Strait,” doing full justice to its 
name, did not alloAV the A^essels to pass ; and after fruitless efforts to force 
tlieir way througli the ice-blocks Avliich obstructed that inhospitable channel, 
they returned crestf.alleii to the port Avhence they had sailed a few months be- 
fore Avith such brilliant expectations. 

Although great disappointment Avas felt at this failui*e, the scheme of sailing 
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round Cape Tabiu to Ifidia was, however, not abandoned by the persevering 
Amsterdamers ; and, on May 16, 1596, Heemskerk, Barentz, and Cornelia Ryp 
once more started for the north-east. Bear Island and Spitzbergen were dis- 
covered, whereupon tlie ships separated, Cornelis and Ilceinskcrk returning 
to Holland, while Barentz, slowly making his way through the fog and ice, ad- 
vanced to the most northern point of Nova Zembla, the crew being encouraged 
by the tidings that from the high cliffs of Orange Island clear open water had 
been seen to the south-east. The effort to reacli this inviting channel was frus- 
trated by the ice, n hich gathered about the ship as it lay near shore, and grad- 
ually collecting un<ler and around it, raised it far above the level of the sea. 
All hope of return before the next summer now vanished, but these brave 
sailors submitted with resignation to their fate, “ though much grieved,” says 
Gerrit do Veer, who was himself an eye-witness of all the incidents he relates, 
“ to live there all that cold winter, which we knew would fall out to be ex- 
tremely bitter.” Fortunately a (juantity of drift-wood was found on the strand, 
which served the Dutchmen both for the (;onstruction of a small hut and for 
fuel. 

As early as September the ground was frozc'u so hard that thvy tried in 
vain to dig a grave for a dead comrade, and their cram])ed fingers could hardly 
build the hut, which was the more necessary, as the vessel, cracking under the 
pressure of the ice, gave signs of speedily breaking up altogether. By the middle 
of October the rude dwelling wascomj)lcted,and though its accommodation was 
scanty, they were glad to take up tlieir abode in it at once. The best place by 
the central fire was assigned to a sick comrade, while all tlie rest arranged 
their beds as best they could on shelves which had bccai built round the walls. 
An examination into the state of their })r()visions showed the necessity of re- 
ducing their daily rations of bread, clu'csc, and wine, but by setting traps they 
caught a good many Arctic foxes, which gave them an occasional supply of 
fresh food. The sun ha<l now cntir(‘ly taken his departure, and the long winter 
night of the 15 ^ 43' of latitude .set in, <luring wliich snowdrifts and impetuous 
winds confined them to their miserable hut. 

“We looked jiitifully one upon the other,” says De Veer, “being in great 
fear that if the extremity of the (!ol<l grew to be more and more, we should all 
die there of cold, for that what fire soever we made would not warm us.” 

The ice was now two inches thick upon the walls, and even on the sides of 
their sleeping cots and the very clotlies they won* were whitened with frost. 
Yet in tlie midst of all their suffei'ings these brave men maintained cheerful 
hearts ; and so great was their elasticity of spirit that, remembering January 5 
was Twelfth Eve, they resolved to celebrate it as best tliey might. “ And then,” 
says the old chronicler, “ avo prayed our Maistcr that Ave might be merry that 
night, and said that A\"e Avere content to spend some of the Avine that night 
which Ave had spared, and which Avas our share (one glass) e\X‘ry second day, 
and Avhereof for certaine days Ave had not dranko, and so that night avc made 
merry and drcAV for king. And thercAvith Ave had two pounds of meal, Avhere- 
of we made pancakes Avith oyle, and every man had a white biscuit which we 
sopt in the v\ ine. And so supposing that Ave Avere in our owne country and 
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amongst our friends, it comforted us well as if we had made a great banquet 
in our owne house. And we also made trinkets, and our gunner was king of 
Novaya Zemlyn, wliich is at least 800 miles long and lyeth between two seas.” 

On January 24 the edge of tlie sun appeared above the horizon, and the 
sight was a joyful one indeed. Now also the furious snow-storm ceased, and 
though the severity of the cold continued unabated, they were better able to 
brave the outer air and to recruit their strengtli by exercise. AVith the re- 
turn of daylight the bears came again about the house, and some being shot, af- 
forded a very seasonable sin)ply of grease, so that thi^y were able to burn lamps 
and pass the time in reading. 

When summer returned it was found impossible to disengage llic ice-bound 
vessel, and the only liopes of escaping from this dreary prison now rested on 
two small boats, in which they finally quitted the scone of so much suffering 
on June 14, 150(b On the fourth da}' of tlieir voyage llieir barks became 
surrounded by enormous masses of floating ice, which so crushed and injured 
them that tlie crews, giving ur- all ho])c, took a solemn leave of each other. 
Rut in this desperat(‘ crisis they owed their ))reservation to the presence of 
mind and agility of Do Veer, who, with a well-secured rope, leaped from one 
ice-block to another till he reached a largcu* Ho:*, on which first the sick, then 
the stores, the erows, and finally the l)()ats ihemstdves were fairly landed. Here 
they were obliged to remain while tlu^ boats uudiu-wcuit the necessary re])airs, 
and during this detention upon a lloating ice raft tlie gallant Ikarentz closed the 
eventful voyage of his life, lie died as he luul lived, calmly and bravely, think- 
ing less of himself than of the welfare of his fellow-suffciau-s, for his last words 
were directions as to the course in which they wcuv to steer. Ilis death was 
bitterly mourned by tlie longh men under his (‘()mnKuid, and even the prospect 
of a return to tlu^ir homes could not console them for the loss of tlieir beloved 
leader. After a most tedious passage (for by July 28 they had only reached 
the southern extremity of Nova Zembla) tliey at length, at the end of August, 
arrived at Kola, in Itussian Lapland, where, to their glad surpris(‘, they found 
their old comrade, John Coiiielison Kyi>, with whom they returned to Am- 
sterdam. 

Meanwhile the spirit of discovery had once more recovered in England from 
the cliill thrown upon it by so many previous disappointments. In 1002, AVoy- 
moutb, wliile attemjiting to sail up the promising inlet, now so w('ll-known as 
the entrance to Hudson’s Ray, was re]mlsed by a violent storm, and in 1006 a 
melancholy issue awaited the next expedition to the n<)rth-west, whicdi sailed 
under the command of John Knight, a brave and ex})erien(‘e(l sailor. Driven 
by stormy weather among the drift-ice on tlie coast of Labrador, Knight was 
fain to take shelter in the first cove that presented itself, and lost no time in or- 
dering his damaged ship of forty tons to he dr.awn high up on the dry sand be- 
yond the tide mark, wliero slie might undergo the necessary repairs. 

This position, however, not proving satisfactory, he manned his boat next 
day, and while tlie rest of the crew were busy at work, sailed across to the 
other side of the iulet to seek for .some more convenient anchorage. Leaving 
two men in charge of the boat, he landed ivith his mate aud three of his men to 
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explore the strange coast. They climbed the '^teep acclivity of the shore, lim 
gored for a moment on the summit of the cliffs, and before disappeai‘in^ on the 
other side exchanged greetings of farewell with tlieir messmates in the boat, 
who little imagined that it was a parting forever. Evening came on, and then 
darkened i#to niglit; muskets were fired and trumpets sounded, but no answer 
was made, and eleven o’clock arriving without any sign or signal of tlie missing 
party, the men wlio liad tarried on shore mournfully returned to tlie ship with 
the dismal ti<lings of the loss of their brave commander and Ins comrades. 

During this melancholy night, passed in alternate lamentations and plans for 
search and rescue, the ice had so accumulated in the channel which the unfor- 
tunate Knight crossed the day before, that though the boat was speedily rigged 
for the exi)cdition, and the party who occupied it were one and all nneontrolla- 
bly eager to start, the morning light convinced the most sanguine of tlie utter 
impossibility of forcing their way across the gulf. Thus passed two wretched 
days of uncertainty, rendered doubly miserable by the inactivity to which they 
were condemn(‘d, when on the night of the second day the little cncamjunent 
W'as attacked by a large party of natives, whose hostility left no doubt about 
the fate which had befallen their missing friends. A volley of musketry soon 
disjiersod the savages, but fearing future atlairks, tlie crew, now only eight iii 
number, at once resolved to ])ut to sea in tluur crazy bark, w Inch, though de- 
prived of its rudder, and so leaky licit (he pumps were obliged to be constantly 
at work, safely ciirried them to Newfoundland. 

In the year 1(107 Henry TIudson made tlie first attempt to sail across tlio 
Kortli Pole, a plan started in 1527 by Robert Tliorne, but not yet aeted uiion 
by any one during the eigiily years that had sinee j)assed. He reached tlie east 
coast of Greenland in 73"" of latitude*, and ilu'n pr(>ce6ded to tlie northern ex- 
tremity of Spitzbergen, but all liis efforts to lanneli forth into the unknown 
ocean beyond were batlled by tlie iee-fields that opposed his jirogress. 

In his next voyage (1008) lie vainly tried for the north-east passage, but his 
third voyage (1009), whieli lie performed in the service of the Dntcli, led to the 
discovery of tlie magnificent river wliich still bears Ids name, and at wliose 
mouth tlie “ Empire City ” of the great Ainericaii rejniblic has arisen. 

In April, 1010, we find him setting sail on the last and most celebrated of 
his voyages. In all but its commander, this expedition was miserably inade- 
quate to the object of its mission, for it consisted only of one vessel of fifty-five 
tons provisioned for six months, and manmal by a crew wlio speedily jiroved 
themselves to be utterly unworthy of tlieir leader. "On entering Hudson’s 
Straits, the large masses of ice wldch encumbered tlie surface of the xvater and 
the thickness of tlie constant fogs made tliem lose all courage, and they earnest- 
ly begged their commander to return at once to England. Hut Hudson pressed 
on until at last his little bark emerged into a vast open xvator rippling and 
sparkling in the morning sunsldne. Hudson’s Hay expanded before him, and 
the enraptured discoverer was fully convinced that the north-western route to 
India now lay open to the mariners of England. 

It was tlie beginning of August, and the dastardly crew considering the pa» 
sage effected, urged an immediate return ; but Hudson was determined on 
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(•ompleting the adventiiro, and wintering, if possible, on the sunny shores of 
India. For three months he continued tracking the south coasts of that vast 
northern Mediterranean, but all his hopes of tinding a new channel opening to 
the south proved vain, until at length the ship was frozen in on November 10 
in the south-east corner of James’s Jhiy. A dreary winter awaited tte ice-bound 
s(‘amen, with almost exhausted provisions, and unfortunately without that 
heroic patience and concord which had sustained the courage of llareiitz and 
liis companions under trials far more severe. But s])ring came at last, and 
revived the spirits of their leader. His ship was once more afloat, on(;e more 
]iis fancy indulged in visions of the sunny East, when, as he step])ed on deck on 
the morning of June 21, his arms were suddenly pinioned, and he found him- 
self in the power of three of his men. 

Inquiry, remonstrance, entreaty, command, all failed to draw a word from 
the stubborn mutineers, and Hudson n^signed himself bravely to his fate, and, 
with the quiet dignity of a noble nature*, looked on calmly at the ominous prej)- 
arations going forward. A small 0 }>en boat was in waiting, and into this 
Hudson — his hands being ])reviously li(*d behind his back — was lowei'ed ; some 
powder and shot and the carpenter’s box came next, followed by the carpenter 
himself, John King, whose name ought to be held in honorable remembrance, 
as he alone among the crew remained true to his master. Six invalids WTre 
also forced into the boat, which was th(*n cut adrift, and the vessel sailed on- 
ward on ils homeward course. Nothing mure was ever heard of Hudson; 
hut the ringlead(‘rs of that dark cons|)iracy soon ])aid a terrible ])(*nalty. Some 
fell in a fight with the Esquimaux, and others died on the homeward voyage, 
during which they suffered from the extreinest famine. 

The account of the great expanst* of sea which liad been reached gave new 
vigor to the spirit of discovery, and new expeditions sallied forth (Sir Thomas 
Button, 101 2, Hihbons, lOlt, Bylot, KBo), to seek along the western shores of 
Hudson’s Bay the ])assag(* which was to open the way to India. All efforts in 
this direc.tion were of course doomed to disap[)ointnu‘nt, but Baflin, who sailed 
in 1016, with directions to try his fortune beyond Davis’s Straits, enriched 
geograjdiy with a new and important compiest by sailing round the enormous 
bay which still bears his name. During this voyage he discovered the en- 
trances of Smith’s, Jones’s, and Lancaster Sounds, without attem[)ting to ir.ves- 
tigate these broad highways to fields of later exploration. He believed them 
to be mere inclosed gulfs, and this belief became so firmly grounded in the 
pulflic mind that two full centuries elapsed before any new attempt was made 
to seek for a western passage in this direction, while Jens Munk, a Dane, sent 
out in 1610 with two good vessels, under the patronage of his king, Christian 
IV.; Fox and James (1031- 1 032), Knight and Barlow (171 9), Middleton (1741), 
Moor and Smith (1740), confined their efforts to Hudson’s Bay, and, by their 
repeated disappointments, made .all expeditions in quest of a north-western 
passage appear well-nigh as chimerical as those of the knight-errauts of 
romance. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

ARCTIC VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY, FROM BAFFIN TO M‘CLINTOCK. 

Buchan and Franklin. — Koss and Parry 1818). — Discovery of INIclville Island. — "VYrnter Harbor (1819u 
1820). — Prunklina first land Jonrnec. — Dreadful SiilVerin^s. — Parry’s second Voyaj^c (1821-1828). 
— Ili^liuk. — Lyon (1821). — Parry’s third Voyn‘;c (1821). — Franklin’.s .second land Journoy to the 
Shores of the Polar Sea. — Bcecliey. — PaiTy’.s sledge Journey towards tlic Pole. — Sir John Loss’s 
second Journey. — Five Years in the Arctic Ocean. — Back’s Discovery of (Ireat Fish Liver. — Deaso 
and Siinpson (1887-1839). — Franklin and Cro/ier’s last Voyage (1816). — Searching Expeditions. — . 
Richard.son and Lac. — Sir James l\o>s. — Austin. — Penny. — Do. Haven. — Frankliirs first "Wiiitcr- 
quarters discovered by Ommanoy. — Kennedy and Bellot. — Inglcfield. — Sir E. Belcher. — Kelletl.— 
M‘Clurc’s Di.-coverv of the Nortli-west Passage.— Collin.<on. — Bellot's Death. — Dr. Rae learns the 
Death of the Crews of the “ Erebus” and “ Terror.” — Sir Leopold M'Clintock. 

^IMIE failure of Captain Phipps (afterwards Lord iMul^^rave) in the Spitzber- 
gen seas (1773), and that of the illustrious Cook (177G), in his aUeinpt to 
circumnavigate the northern shores of America or Asifi by way of the Straits of 
Bering, ^uiti rely damped, for the next forty years, the spirit of Arctic discov- 
ery ; but hope revived when it became known that Captain Stjoresby, on a whal- 
ing expedition in the Greenland seas (1800), had attained 81° 30' N. lat., and 
thus aj)j)roached the polo to within 540 miles. Xo previon.8 navigator had 
ever reached so far to the north ; an open sea lay temptingly before him, and 
the absence of the ice-blink proved that for miles beyortd the visible horizon no 
ice-field or snow-covered land opposed liis onward course; but as the object of 
Scoresby’s voyage was strictly commercial, and he himself answerfible to the 
owners of his vessel, he felt obliged to sacrifice liis inclinations to his duty, and 
to steer again to the south. 

During the Continental war, indeed, England had but little leisure to prose- 
cute discoveries in the Arctic Ocean ; but not long after the conclusion of peace, 
four stout vessels ( 1818 ) were sent out on that mission by Government. Two 
of these, the “ Dorothea,” Captain Buchan, and the “ Trent,” Commander Lieu- 
tenant John Franklin, were destined to proceed northward by way of Spilzber- 
gen, and to endeavor to cross the l*olar Sea. After unnumbered difliculties, the 
expedition was battling with tlie ice to the north-west of that wintry archipela- 
go, when, on July 30, a sudden gale compelled the commander, as the only 
chance of safety, to “ take the ice” — that is, to thrust the ships into an opening 
«among the moving masses that could be perceived. In this very hazardous op- 
eration, the “Dorothea” — having received so much injury that she was in dan- 
ger of sinking — was therefore turned liomeward as soon as the storm subsided, 
and the “Trent” of noctissity accompanied her. 

The other two ships, which sailed in tlie same year, the “ Isabella,” command- 
ed by Captain Jolm Ross, and the “Alexander,” by Lieutenant William Ed- 
ward Parry, had been oruereil to proceed up the middle of Davis’s Strait to a 
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high northern latitude, and theA to stretch aci1>ss to the westward, in the hope 
of beiilg able to pass the northern extremity of America, and reach Bering’s 
Strait by that route. As resj)ects the purposes for which it was sent out, this 
expedition likewise ended in disappointment ; for though Ross defin(*d more 
clearly tlie Greenland coast to the north of the Danish possessions between 
Cape Melville and Smith’s Sound, he was satisfied with making a very cursory 
examination of all the great channels leading from Baffin’s Bay into the Polar 
Sea. After sailing for some little distance up Ijancaster Sound, he was arrest- 
ed by the atmospheric deceidion of a range of mountains, extending right 
across the passage, and concluding it useless to persevere, he at once — to the 
great astonishment and mortification of his officers — abandoned a course which 
was to rend(U’ Ids successor illustrious. As may easily be imagined, the man- 
rior in which Ross had conducted this exjiedilion failed to satisfy tlic authori- 
ties at home ; and thus, in the following year, the “ llecla” and “ Griper” were 
commissione<l for the purpose of exploring the sound, wliose entrance only had 
been seen by Baffin and Ross. The former ship was placed under the Com- 
mand of Parry, and tlie latter under that of Lieutenant Matthew Liddon. 

With this brilliant voyage, the epoch of modern discoveries in the Arctic 
Ocean may properly be said to begin. Sailing right through Lancaster Sound, 
over the site of Boss's imaginary Crokcr ^Mountains, Parry passed Barrow’s 
Strait, and aft(jr exploring Prince Regent Inlet, whence the ice ccHnpelled 
him to return to the main channel, he discovere<l Wellington Cham:el (August 
22), and soon after had the satisfaction of announcing to his men that, having 
reached 110'^ W. long., they were entitled to the king’s bounty of £5000, se- 
cured by order of coumal to ‘‘ such of llis Majesty’s subjects as might succeed 
in penetrating thus far t6 the west within the Arctic Circle.” After passing and 
naming IMelville Island, ;i little progress was still made westward; but the ice 
was now rapidly gathering, the vessels were soon beset, and, after getting free 
with great dilliculty, Parry was only too glad to turn hack and settle down iii 
Winter llarbr)r. It was no easy task to attain this dreary port, as a canal, two 
miles and a third in length, had first to be cut through solid ice of seven inches 
average thickness ; yet sncli was the energy of the men that the herculean 
labor was executed in three days. The two vessels wore immediately unrigged, 
the decks housed over, a heating apparatus arranged, and every thing made as 
comfortable as possible. To relieve (he monotony of the long winter’s night, 
plays were acted every fortnight, a school established, and a newspaper set on 
foot — certainly the first periodical ever issued in so high a latitude. During 
the day the men >vero employed for exercise in banking up the ships with snow 
or making excursions within a certain distance ; and wlien tlie weather forbade 
their leaving shelter, they were obliged to run round the decks to the tune of a 
barrel-organ. 

In January the cold became nioit* and more intense. On the 12tti it was 
51° below zero in the open air, and on the 14th the thermometer fell to 54°. 
On February 24 a fire broke out iu a small house which had been built near 
the ships, to serve as an obs(‘rvatory for Captain Sabine, who accompanied the 
expedition as astronomer. All hands rushed to the spot to endeavor to sub- 
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due the flames, but having only j#iow to throw on it, it was found impossible to 
extinguish it. Tlie snow, liowever, covered tlie astronomical instruments, and 
secured them from the lire. The thermometer was at the time 44° below zero, 
and the faces of nearly the whole ])arty grew white and frost-bitten after five 
minutes’ exposure, so that the surgeon and two or three assistants were busily 
em|)loyed in rubbing th<i faces of their comrades witli snow, while the latter 
were working miglit and main to extinguish tlie flames. One poor fellow, in 
his anxiety to save the di})|)ing-needle, carried it out without putting on his 
gloves; his hands wore so benumbed in conse(|uencc, that when plunged into a 
basin of cold water it instantly froze, from th(‘ intense coldness imjiarted to it, 
and it was found mressaiy to resort, some time after, to the amjmtation of a 
part of four fingers on one hand an<l three on the other. 

February 3 was a memorable day — the sun being visible from the mainto]) 
of the “llecla,” from whence it was last stvn on November 11. The weathin* 
got considerably milder in iVIarch ; on the (Jth tb(‘ thermometiT rose to zero, 
for the first lime since December 17, and on jVpril 30 it stood Jit the freezing- 
jioint, which it had not done since Septemlxu* 1‘2. 

At length May appean'd, bringing the long summer’s day of the high north- 
ern latitude's; but as many a wc'ck must still pass before the vessels could move 
t)Ut of their ice-bound haiLor, J’arry started on June 1 to explore the interior 
of the island, which at this early period of the season still wore a very dreary 
asjieet. l>ut such Avas tlie rapi<lity of vegetation, that by the end of the month 
the land, now completely clear of snow, was coven'd with the jmrple-colored 
saxifrage in blossom, with mosses, and with sorrel, and tlie grass was from two 
to three inches long. The jiasturage apiieared to be excellent in the valk'vs, 
and, to judge by the numerous tracks of musk-oxen and reindeer, there was no 
lack of animals to enjoy its abundanee. 

It Avas not before August 1 that the shijis were released from their ten 
months’ blockade in Winter Harbor, Avhen Parry om^o more stood boldly for 
the Avest ; but no amount of skill or patience could ])enetrate tiu; obstinate mass- 
es of ice that blocked tlie jiassage, or insure the sab'ty of the vessels umhu- the 
repeated shocks sustained from them. Finding the barriers insuperable, iie 
gaA’c Avay, and steering lioiiuMvard, reached London on November 3, 1820, 
where, as may Avi'll be imagined, his reeejition was most eiitliusiastie. 

While Parry Avas engaged on tliis AAmnderful voyage. Lieutenant Franklin 
and Dr. Picdiardson, aecomjianied by two midshipmen, (leorgo Back and llobert 
Hood, and a sailor, John Hejibnrn, to avIioih were added during the course nl 
the journey a troop of Canadians arnl Indians, Avero penetrating by land to th(‘ 
month of the Cop])erminc Hiver for the purpose of examining the unexplored 
shores of the Polar Sea to the east. An idea of the difficulties of this under- 
taking r^ay be formed, Avhen I mention that the trav(*llers started from Fort 
York, Hudson’s Hay, on August 30, 1819, hnd after a boat voyage of 700 miles 
up the Saskatchewan arrived before Avinter at Fort Cumberland. The next 
Avinter found them 700 miles farther on their journey, established during the 
extreme cold at Fort Enterprise, as they called a log-house built by them on 
Winter Lake, where they spent ten months, depending upon fishing and the 
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success of their Iiulian hunters. During tUb summer of BB21 they accom- 
plished the remaining 334 miles to the mouth of tlie Coppermine, aild on July 
21 Franklin and his party embarked in two birch-bark canoes on their voyage 
of exploration. In these frail shallops they skirted the desolate coast of the 
American continent 555 miles to the east of the Coppermine as far as Point 
Turnagain, when the rapid decrease of their provisions and the shattered state 
of the canoes imperatively compelled their return (August 22). And now 
b(‘gan a dreadful land-journey of two months, accompanied by all tlui horrors 
of cold, famine, and fatigue. An esculent lielnai (tripe de roche), with an occa- 
sional ptarmigan, formed their scanty food, but on very many days even this 
j)Oor supply could not be obtained, and their a])petites be(;ame ravenous. Some- 
times they liad the good-fortune to pick up ])ieces of skin, and a few bones of 
deer which had been devoured by the wolves in the previous spring. The bones 
MTre rendered friable by burning, and now and then their old shoes were added 
to the repast. On reaching the Coppermine, a raft had to be framed, a task 
accomjdisbed with the utmost diflieulty by the exliaiistc'd party. One or two 
of the Canadians had already fallen behind, and nev(‘r rejoined their comrades, 
and now Hood and throe or four more of the J>arty broke down and eould 
])rocccd no farther, Dr. Richardson kindly volunteering to remain with them, 
while Rack, with the most vigorous of the men, t)usli(‘(l on to send succor 
from Fort Kntcr])rise, and Franklin followed more slowly with tlic others. 
On reaeliing the log house lliis last ])art y found that wretched tenement desolate*, 
with no deposit of ])rovisions and no trace of the Indians \vhoiu they had cx- 
]K‘cted to meet there. ‘‘It would bo im])ossil)le,'’ says Franklin, “to describe 
our sensations after entc'ring this miserable abode and discovering liow we had 
b(‘en negk^cted ; the wholes party shed tears, not so miu-h for our own fate, as 
for that of our frieiivls in the rear, whose lives depended entirely on our sending 
immediate relief from this place.’’ Their only consolation was a gleam of hoj)o 
afforded them by a note from Rack, staling that he had reached tlie deserted 
Imt two days before, and was going in searcli of the Indians. The fortunate 
di.scovery of some cast-ulT deer-skins and of a heap of acrid bones, a provision 
worthy of tlie jilaee, sustaiiUMl their tlickering life-flame, and after eighteen miser- 
able days they were joined by Dr. Richardson and 1 lepburn, the sole survivors 
of their party, l/ieuteiiant Hood, a young ofilcer of great promise, liaving been 
murdered by a treacliorous Camulian, whom Richardson was afterwards obliged 
to shoot tlirough the head in self-def(*iise. 

“ Fpon entering the <les<)late dwelling,” says Ricliardson, “we had the satis- 
faction of embracing Captain Franklin, but no words can convt'van idea of the 
filth and wretchedness tliat met oiir eyes on looking around. Our own misery 
had stolen upon us by degrees, and wo were accustomed to the contemplation 
of each other’s emaciated figures; but the ghastly countenances, dilated eye- 
balls, and sepulchral voices of Captahi Franklin and those with him were more 
than we could at first bear.” At length, on November 7, when the few sur- 
vivors of the ill-fated expedition (for most of the voyagers died from sheer ex- 
haustion) were on the point of sinking under their sufferings, three Indians 
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broiicfht them the succor they h.id so long been waiting for. The cagerne.ss 
with which they fea.sted on dried meat and excellent tongues may well be im- 
agined ; but severe pains in the stomach soon warned them that after so loiijr 
an abstinence they must be exceedingly careful in the quantity of food taken. 
Ilf a fortnight’s time they h.-id sufficiently recruited their strength to bo able to 
join Back at Moose Deer Island, and in the following year they returned to 
England. 

Parry’s second voyage of discovery ( 1821 - 1823 ) was undertaken for tlui 
purpose of ascci*tiiining whether a coinmuincation might be found between Ue. 
gent’s Inlet and Powe’s Welcome, or through Pei)ulse Bay and thence to the 
north-western shores (‘f America. The first summer (1 821 ) was spent in the 
vain attemjit of forcing a way through Frozen Strait, IP^pulse Bay, the largo 
masses of ice in these waters holding the ships heljih'ssly in their grasp, aiul 
often carrying them back in a few days to the very sjiot whieh they ha<l left i\ 
month before. Owing to these rebuffs, the season came to an end while their 
enterprise was yet scarcely begun, aii<l the ships took u}) their quarters in nn 
ojien roadstead at Winter Island to the south of ^lelville Peniiistda. Besides 
the winter aniiisements and occupations of the first voyage, the monotony of 
the winter was pleasantly broken during February by frunidly visits from a 
party of Esquimaux. Among these a young woman, Iligliuk, distinguished her- 
self by her talents. Her love for music amounted to a ]>assion, and her (piick- 
noss of comprehension was such that she* soon became an esiablished inter- 
preter between her own jieople and the English. Tlu* nature of a map having 
been explained to her, she readily sketched with chalk upon the deck the out- 
lines of the adjoining coast, and conliiniing it fartlier, delineated the whole 
eastern shore of ]\lelville Peniiisnln, rounding its northern extremity by a l:irg(‘ 
island and a strait of sullicieiit magnitude to afford a safe jinssage for tlie siiips. 
This information greatly encouraged tlic whole party, whose sanguine antieijia- 
tions already fancied the worst part of tlieir voyagi' overcome, and its truth 
was eagerly tested as soon as tlie ships could once more be set afloat, which 
was not till July 2. 

After runiiiiig the greatest dangers from the ice, they at length n^ached the 
small island of Tgloolik, near the entrance of tlie channel, the situation of which 
had been accurately laid down by the Esquimaux woman. But all their efforts 
to force a passage tlirough the narrow strait juoved vain, for after struggTmg 
sixty-five days to get forward, they had only in that time reached forty miles 
to the W’estw ard of [gloolik. The v< ssels were thm'efore again placed in win- 
tei quarters in a channel between Tglouhk and the land ; but having ascertained 
by boat excursions the termination of the strait, Parry thougiit it so promising 
for the ensuing summer that he at once named it the “ Ileela and Fury Strait.” 
But his hopes wer^ once more doomed to disappointment by tbc ice-obstructed 
channel, and he found it utterly impossible to pass through it with his ships. 
Ilis return to England with his crews in health, after two winters in the liigh 
latitudes, was another triumjJi of judgment and discipline. 

In tlie following year two new expe'lition.s .set sail for Polar America. Cap- 
tain Lyon was sent out in the “ Griper,” with orders to laud at Wager River 
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oft Repulse Buy, and thence to cross Melville Peninsula, and proceed overland 
to point Turnagain, where Franklin’s journey ended. But a succession of 
dreadful storms so crippled the “ Griper,” while endeavoring to proceed on- 
ward up Rowe’s Welcome, that it became necessary to return at once to Eng- 
land. ^ 

Such Avas the esteem and affection Parry had acquired among the compan- 
ions of his two former voyages, that Avhen he took the command of a third ex- 
pedition, with the intention of seeking a passage through Prince Regent’s In- 
let, they all volunteered to acc jinpany him. From the middle of July till nearly 
the middle of September (1824), the “llecla” and the “P'ury” had to contend 
with the enromous ice-masses of Baffin’s Bay, which would inkillibly have 
crushed vessels less stonily ribbed; and thus it was not before Se})tomber 10 
that they entered Lancaster Sound, which they found clear of ice, except hero 
and there a solitary berg. But new ice now l)cgan to form, Avhich, increasing 
daily in thickness, beset the ship, and carried them once more back again into 
Baffin’s Bay. By perseverance, however, aiui the aid of a strong easterly breeze. 
Parry regained the lost ground, an<l on Se}>tember 27 reached the entrance of 
Port Bowen, on the eastern shore of Prince Regent’s Inlet, where he passed the 
winter. By July 11) the vessels were again free*, and Parry now sailed across 
the inlet to examine the coast of North Somerset; but the floating ice so in- 
jured the “ Fury” that it was fouml necessary to abandon her. Her crew and 
valuables were therefore received on board the IIi*cla the provisions, stores, 
and boats Averc landed, and safely housed on Fury Point, off North Somerset, 
for the relief of any Avandering Esquimaux, or future Arctics exploiau's Avho 
might chance to visit the spot, and the crippled ship Avas given up to the mercy 
of the relentless ice, Avhile her conquinion made the best of lier way to Phig- 
land. 

In spite of the dreadful sufferings of Franklin, Richardson, and Back during 
their first land journey, Ave find th(‘se heroes once more setting forth in 1825, 
determined to n^sume the survey of the Arctic coasts of the American conti- 
nent. A far more adeejnate prejiaration was madt* for the necessities of their 
journey than before; and befon? they settled doAvn for the Avinter at “Fort 
Franklin,” on the shores of Great Bear l.ake, a journey of investigation doAvn 
the Mackenzie River to the sea had been brought to a successful end. As soon 
as the ice broke in the folloAving summer, they set out in four boats, and sepa- 
rated at the point Avliere the river divides into tAVO main branches, Franklin and 
Back proposing to survey the coast-line to the Avestward, Avliile Richardson set 
out in an easterly direetion to tlie mouth of the Coppermine River. Franklin 
arrived at the mouth of the ^Mackenzie on July 7, Avhere a large tribe of Esqui- 
maux pillaged Ids boats, and it AAms only by gre.at, prudence and forbearance 
that tlie Avhole party Avere not massacred. A full month Avas uoaa' spent in the 
tedious survey of 374 miles of coast, as far as Return Reef, more tlian 1000 miles 
distant from their Avintcr-quarters on great Bear Lake*. The return journey 
to Fort Franklin Avas safely accomplished, and they arrived at their lionse on 
September 21, Avhere they had the pleasure of finding Dr. Richardson and Lieu- 
tenant Kendall, who, on their part, had reached the Coppermine, thus connect.- 
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m<r Sir John Franklin’s former discoveries to the eastward in Coronation Gulf 
with those made hy him on this occasion to the Avestward of the Mackenzie. 
Tlie cold during the second Avinter at Fort Franklin Avas intense, the thennon,- 
eter standing- at one time at 58° below zero; but the comfort they now enjoyea 
formed a most pleasing contrast to the s<iualid misery of Fort Enterprise. 

When Franklin left England to proceed on this exj)edition, his first wife \v;js 
then lying at tlie point of deatli, and indeed exi)ired the day after his deparl- 
ure. But Avitli heroic fortitude she urgeil him to set out on the very day ap- 
pointed, entreating lum, as he valued her peace and his own glory, not to <U^lay 
a moment on her account, llis feelings may be imagined Avhen he raised on 
Garry Island a silk flag Avhich she had made and given him as a ]>arting gift, 
Avith the instruction lliat ho was only to hoist it on reacdiing the Polar Sea. 

While Parry and Franklin A' ere thus severally employed in searching for a 
Avestern ])assage, a sea exi)edition under the command of Caj)tain Beechey had 
been sent to Bering’s Straits to co-oper.ate Avith them, so as to furnish i)rovis- 
ions to the former and a conveyance home to tlie latter — a task niore easily 
planned than executed; and thus Ave can not Avonder that Avhen the “ Blossoiu ” 
reached the appointed ])lace of rendezvous at C’hamisso Island, in Kotzihiu' 
Sound (July 25, 1825), she found neither Parry (wlio had long since laduriu'd 
to England) nor Franklin. Yet the barge of the “Blossom” — whicli Avas dis- 
patched to the eastAvard under charge of ^Ir. Elson—narr<»wly missed meeting 
the latter; for Avhen she Avas sto])ped by the ice at Point Barrow, slie Avas only 
about 150 miles fromlleturn Beef, the limit of his <liscoveries to the westward 
of the Mackenzie. 

In the year 1827 the indefatigable l^irry undertook one of the most extra- 
ordinary voyages ever performed by man ; being no less than an attempt to 
reach the North Pole by boat and sledge travelling over the ii*e. His hopt*s of 
success Avere founded on CrcTsby’s authority, Avho r(*p()rts haviiig seen ice-lields 
so free from either fissure or hummock, that had tiiey not betm covered a\ ith 
snoAV, acoach might have oeen driven many leagues over them in a <lire(a line; 
butAvhen Parry reached the ice-fields to the north of Spitzbergen, he fouml them 
of a ATiy different nature, composi‘d of loose, rugged masses, intermixed Avitli 
pools of water, Avhich rendere(l traAdling over tliem extremely arduous and slow. 
The strong flat-bottomed boats, specially prepared for an am[)ldbions jourmy, 
with a runner attached to each si<lo of the keel, so as to adapt them for sledg- 
thus frefjuently to ])e laden and unladtui, in onhu* to be raised o\ er th{‘ 
hummocks, and repeated journey;-; hacl’Avard and forward over tlie same ground 
Averc the necessary consecpicnce. Freipiently the croAA' Imd to go on hands an‘l 
knees to secure .a footing. I Ic^avy showers of rain often rendered the snrfnco 
of the ice a mass of slush, and in some places the ico took tlie form of sliarp- 
pointed crystals, which cut the hoots like penknives. Bnt in spite of all these 
obstacles, they toiled cheerfully on, until at length, after tliirty-flAX* days of in- 
cessant drudgery, the discovery Avas made that, Avhile they Avere apparently ad- 
Aancing towards the pole, the ice-field on wdiich they Avero travelling Avas drift- 
ing to the south, and thus rendering all their exertions fruitless. Yet, though 
disappointed in his hope of planting his country’s standard on the northern 
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axis of the globe, Parry had the glory of reaching the highest authenticated 
latitude ever yet fittained (82° 40' 30"). On their return to the “ Ilecla,” which 
awaited them under Captain Forester in Treurenberg Bay, on the nortliern 
coast of Spitzbergcn, the boats encountered a dreadful storm on the open sea, 
which obliged them to bear up for Walden Island — one of the most northe}*ly 
rocks of the archipelago — where, fortunately, a reserve supply of ])rovisions had 
been deposited. “ Every thing belonging to us,” says Sir Edwai’d Parry, “ was 
now completely drenched by tlie S])ray and snow ; we had been fifty-six hours 
without rest, and forty-eight at work in the boats, so that by the time they were 
unloaded we liad barely strength to haul them up on the rocks. However, by 
dint of great exertion, w'e managed to get the boats above the surf, after w liich, 
a hot supper, a blazing tire of drift-wood, and a feNV hours’ (piiet rest restored 
us.” lie who laments over the degeiu'racy of tlu‘ human race, and sui)poses it 
to have been more vigorous or einlowu‘d w ith greater ])OW'ers of endurance in 
ancient times, may perha})s come to a different oj)iiiiou w hen reading of Parry 
and his companions. 

Thus ended the last of this gr(‘at navigator’s Arctic voyages. Born in the 
year 1790, of a family of seamen, Ihirry at an early age devoted himself, lieart 
and soul, to the jirofession in which his father had grow'u ohl. In his tw^enty- 
(‘ighth year ho discovered Ahdville Island, and liis sul>se(|uent expedition con- 
iirmed the excellent re]»utation lie had acipiired by his first brilliant success. 
From the years ISLM) to ls;M W(‘ find liim in Nbwv South Wales, as Resident 
(Commissioner of the Australian .Vgricultural Com|)any. In the year 1837 he 
was appointed to organi/a* tin; niail-jiacket servi(*e, then transf(*rre»l to the Ad- 
miralty, and after iilliiig tlie post of C’aptain Superintendent of the Royal Naval 
Hospital at Ilaslar, was tinally appointed (fovenior of Greenwich Hospital. He 
died in the summer of ISoT) at Ems, 

Ten years liad elapsed since Gaptain .John Ross's first unsuccossfnl voyage, 
when the veteran seaman, anxious to obliterate the reproach of former failure 
by some wortliy aehieveiueiit, was (‘iiahUMl, through the munitieence of Sir Felix 
Booth, to accomjilish his wishes. A small Liverpool sti'amer, hearing the rath- 
er presumptuous name of tlu? " N^ietory," w as pureliased for tlie voyage, a rather 
unfortunate selection, for surely nothing ean he more uupraelical than paddle- 
boxes among ice-blocks; but to make amends for this error, the commander of 
the expedition w^as fortunate in being aceonipanied by bis nejilnwv, Commander 
dames Ross, who, w ith every (piality of the seaman, united the zeal of an able 
naturalist. He it W’as who, by his well-executed sl(Mlge journeys, made the 
chief discoveries of the ex])edition ; but the voyage of the Victory is far less 
remarkable for successes achieved than for its unexampled protraction during 
a period of five years. 

'I he first season ended w^ell. On August 10, 1820, the “ Victory ” entered 
1 1 ince Regent’s Inlet, and readied on the 13th the spot where Parry, on his 
third voyage, liad been obliged to abiindoii the “Fury.” The ship itself had 
been swept away; but all her sails, stores, and provisions on land w’cu-e found 
untouched. The lierinetioally scaled tin canisters in wdiich the flour, meat, bread, 
spirits, sugar, etc., w’ere packed bad preserved them from the attacks of 
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the 'vvliite bears, and they were found as good after four years as they liad been 
on the clay when the “ Fury ” started on her voyage. It was to this discovery 
that the crew of the “Victory” owed their subsequent preservation, for how 
else could they have passed four winters in the .^Vrctic wastes ? 

On August 15 Cape Garry was attained, the most southern point of the inlet 
which Parry had reached on his third voyage. Fogs and drift-ice greatly re- 
tarded tlie progress of tlie expedition, but Koss moved on, though slowly, so 
that about the iniddle of Se])teml)er the map of the northern regions was on- 
riched by some 500 miles of newly-discovered coast. But now, at the begin- 
ning of Avintcr, the “Victory” was obliged to take refuge in Felix Ilaibor, 
where tlic useless steam-engine was thrown overboard as a nuisance, and the 
usual prei)arations made for spending the cold season as pleasantly as possible. 

The following spring (from 3Iay 17 to June L3) was employed by Janies 
Ross on a sledge joiirriey, which led to the discovery of King William’s Sound 
and King William’s Land, and during which that courageous mariner penetra- 
ted so far to the west that he had only ten days’ provisions — scantily measured 
out — fora return voyage of 200 miles through an empty wilderness. 

After twelve months’ imprisonment, thi‘ “ Victory” was released from the 
ice on JSeptember 17, and proceeded once more on lier discoveries. But the 
period of her liberty was sliort,for, after ailvancing thre^e miles in one continual 
battlejigainst the currents and the drift-ice, she again froze fast on the 27tii of 
the same month. 

In the following spring Ave again see the ind(*fatigablc James Ross extend- 
ing the circle of his sledge excursions, and planting the British tlag on the site 
of the Korthern ^Magnetic Pole — wliich, however, is not invariably lixed to one 
spot, as was then believed, but moves from place to place within the glacial 
zone. 

On August 28, 1831, tlic “Victory” — after a second imprisonment of eleven 
months— was warped into open Avater; Imt after s]>eiiding a wliole month to 
advance four miles, she A\ as encompassed by tlie ice on September 27, and once 
more fettered in the dreary Avilderness. 

As there seemed no prospect of extricating her next summer, they resolveri 
to abandon her and travel over the ice to Fury Beach, there to avail themselves 
of the boats, provisions, an<l stores, which would assist them in reaebing Davis’s 
Straits. Accordingly, on May 20, ] 832, the colors of the “ \dctory ” were Iioisl- 
cd and nailed to the mast, and after drinking a parting glass to the ship with tlio 
crew, and having seen every man out in the evening, the captain took his own 
leave of her. “ It Avas the first vessi*!,’* says Ross, “ that I had ever been obligi'd 
to abandon, after having served in tliirty-six, during a period of forty-two years. 
It was like the last parting Avith an old friend, and I did not pass the [loint 
where she ceased to be visible Avithout stopping to take a sketch of this melan- 
choly desert, rendered more melancholy by the solitary, abandoned, helpless 
home of our past years, fixed in immovable ice, till time should perform on her 
his usual Avork.” 

After having, with incredible difTicnlty, reached Fury Beach, where, thanks 
to the forethought of Sir Edward Parry, they fortunately found a sufficient num- 
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ber of boats left their purpose, and all the provisions in good condition, 
they set out on August 1 — a considerable extent of open sea being visible — and 
after much buffeting among the ice, reached the north of the inlet by the 
end of the month. But here they were doomed to disappointment, for, after 
several fruitless attempts to run along Barrow’s Strait, the ice obliged them to 
haul their boats on shore and pitch their tents. Day after day they lingered 
till the^third week in September, but the strait continiiing one impenetrable 
mass of ice, it was unanimously agreed that their onl}' resource was to fall back 
.again on the stores at Fury Beach, and there spend a fourth long winter within 
the Arctic Circle. They were only able to get half the distance in the boats, 
which were hauled on shore in Butty Bay on Sei^teinber 24, and performed the 
rest of their journey on foot, the provisions being dragged in sledges. On Oc- 
tober 7 they once more reached the canvas hut, dignified with the name of 
“Somerset House,” which they had erected in July on the scene of the 
“ Fury'’8 ” wreck, and which tliey had vainly hoped never to see again. 

They now set about building a snow- wall four feet thick round their dw'cll- 
ing, and strengtliening the roof with spars, for the purpose of covering it with 
snow, and by means of this shelter, ami an additional stove, made themselves 
tolerably comfortable, until tlie increasing severit} of the cold and the furious 
gales confined them within-doors, and sorely tried their patience. Scurvy now 
began to appear, and several of the men fell victims to the scourge. At the 
same time, cares for the future darkened the gloom of their situation ; for, should 
tliey be disapjiointed in their liopes of escaping in the ensuing summer, their 
failing strength and diminishing stores gave them but little hope of surviving 
another year. 

It may easily be imagined Iiow anxiously the movements of the ice were 
watched wIkmi tlie next season opened, ;ind with what beating hearts they em- 
barked at Batty Bay on August 15. Making their way slowly among the mass- 
es of ice with which the inlet was cneumbered, they to their great joy found, 
on the 1 7th, the wide expanse of Barrow’s Strait open to navigation. 

Pushing on with renewed spirits. Cape York soon lay behind them, amV; al- 
ternately rowing and sailing, on the night of the 25th they rested in 
harbor on the eastern shore of Xavy Board Inlet. At 4 o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning they were roused from their slumber by the joyful intelligeiico 
of a ship being in sight, and never ditl men more hurriedly and energetically 
sot out; but the elements were against them, and the ship disappeared in the 
distant haze. 

After a few hours’ siispoiise, the sight of another vessel lying to in a calm 
relieved their despair. This lime their exertions were successful, and, strange 
to say, the ship which took them on board was the same “ Isabella” — now re- 
duced to the rank of a private whaler — in which Ross had made his first voyage 
to the Arctic Seas. 

The seamen of the “Isabella” told him of his own death — of which all Eng- 
land was persuaded — and could hardly believe that it was really he and his 
party who now stood before them. But when all doubts were cleared away, the 
was instantly manned to do them homJr, and thundering cheers wel- 
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corned Ross his gallant band on board ! The scene that now followed can 

not be better told than in Ross’s own words. 

Though we had not been supported by our names and characters, we should 
not the less have claimed from charity the attentions that we received ; for nev- 
er was seen a more miserable set of wretches. Unshaven since I know not when, 
dirty, dressed in rags of wild beasts, and starved to the very bones, our gaunt and 
grim looks, when contrasted with those of the well-dressed and well-:ftid men 
around us, made us all feel (I believe for the first time) what we really were, as 
well as what we seemed to others. Jhit the ludicrous soon took the place of 
all other feelings ; in such a crowd and such confusion, all serious thought was 
impossible, while the new’ buoyancy of our spirits made us abundantly willing 
to be amused by the scene which now opened. Every man was hungiy, and 
was to be fed ; all were ragged,and were to be clothed ; there was not one to 
whom washing was not indispensable, nor one whom his beard did not deprive 
of all human semblance. All, every thing too, was to be done at once: it was 
'Washing, dressing, shaving, eating, all intermingled: it was all the materials of 
each jumbled togetlier, while in the midst of all there wt*re interminable (jues- 
tions to be asked and answered on both sides; tlie adventur(‘s of the ‘ Victory,' 
our own escapes, the politics of England, and the news, which was now four 
years old. Rut all subsid(‘d into i)eace at last. The siek were accommodated, 
the seamen disposed of, and all was done for us which care and kindness could 
perform. Night at length brought (juiet and serious thoughts, and I trust there 
w^as not a man among us who did not then express where it was duo his grati- 
tude for that interposition which had rais(‘d us all from a despair which none 
could now forget, and had brought ns from the borders of a most distant grave 
to life, and friends, and civilization. Long accustomed, however, to a cold IxmI 
on the hard snow or the bare rocks, few could sleej) amidst the comfort of our 
new acconiinodalions. I was myself compelled to leave the bed which had been 
kindly assigned mo, and take my abo<le in a chair for the niglit ; nor did it fare 
much better with tlu* rest. It was for time to reconcile us to this sudden and 
violent change, to break through what had become habit, and to inure us once 
more to the usages of our former days.” 

The “Isabella” remained some time longer in Rafhirs Ray to prosecute llio 
fishery, and thus our Arctic voyagers did not ndiirn to England before Oc^tober 
15, IS^IS, when they were received as men I'isen from the grave. Wherever Ross 
appeared, he was met and escorted by .a crowd pf sympathizers ; orders, medals, 
and diplomas from foreign states and learned soci(‘ti(‘s rained down n])on him. 
London, Liverpool, Rristol, and Hull presented him with the freedom of their re- 
spective cities; he receive*! the honor of knighthood; and, though last, not 
least, Parliament granted him XoOOO as a remuneration for his pecuniary on!- 
lay and privations. 

It may easily be imagined that his long-protracted absence had not been al- 
lowed to pass without awakening a strong desire to bring him aid and assist- 
ance. Thus, when Captain (afterwards Rear-admiral Sir George) Rack, thnt 
noble Paladin of Arctic research, volunteered to lead aland expedition in quest 
of Ross to the northern shor# of America, £4000 were immediately raised by 
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public subscription to defray expenses. While deep in the -^erican wilds, 
Back was gratified with the iiitelligcnce that the object of his search had safely 
arrived in England; but, instead of returning home, the indefatigable explorer 
resolved to trace the unknown course of the Thlu-it-scho, or Great Fish River, 
down to the distant outlet where it pours its waters into the Polar Seas. 

It would take a volume to relate his adventures in this expedition, the num- 
bcrh^ss falls, cascades, an<l rapids that obstructed his progress ; the storms and 
snow-drifts, the horrors of the deserts through which he forced his way, until he 
finally (July 28) reached the mouth of the Thlu-it-scho, or, rather, the broad estu- 
ary through which it disembogues itself into the Polar Sea. llis intention 
was to proceed to Point Turiiagain, but the obstacles were insurmountable, even 
by him. For ten days the exi)loring party had a continuation of wet, chilly, 
foggy weather, and the only V(,*getation (fern and moss) was so damp that it 
would not burn; being thus without fuel, they had only during tliis time one 
hot meal. Almost without water, without any means of warmth, and sinking 
knee-deep as they proceeded on land, in the soft slush and snow, no W'onder 
that some of the best men, henumlxMl in tlieir limbs, and dispirited by the pros- 
pect before them, broke out for a moment in munuuringat the hardness of their 
duty. 

On August 15, seeing the impossibility of proceeding even a single mile far- 
ther, Back assembled the men around him, and unfurling the British dag, which 
was saluted witli three clieers, he announced to them liis deterniinalion to re- 
turn. The dilHculties of the river wore of course doubled in the ascent, from 
having to go against tlie stream. All tlie obstacles of rocks, rapids, sand-banks, 
and long portages bad to l)e faced. They found, as they went on, that many 
of thy deposits of provisions, on which lluw relied, had been destroyed by 
wolves. After thus toiling on for six weeks, lliey were ultimately stop[)ed by 
one most formidable perpendicular fall, which obliged them to abandon their 
boat; and jjrocecding on foot — each laden with a pack of about 75 lbs. weight 
— they ultimately arrived, at their old habitation, Fort Reliance, after an ab- 
sence of nearly four months, exhauste<l and worn out, but justly proud of hav- 
ing accomplished so dillicult and dangerous a voyage. 

The Fish River has since been named Back’s River, in honor of its discover- 
er; and surely no geographical distinction has ever b(*en more justly merited. 

This indefatigable explorer had scarcely returned to England (Sept. 1835), 
when ho once more set out on his way to the Arctic regions ; but his ship, the 
“Terror,” was so disabled by tlie ice that she was scarcely able to accomplish 
the return voyage across tlie Atlantic, without allowing her to make any new 
discoveries. 

The land (Expedition sent out by the Hudson’s Bay Company (1837-30), under 
the direction of Peter Warren Dease, one of tlieir cliief factors, and Mr. Thomas 
bimpson, proved far more successful. Descending the Mackenzie to the sea, 
they surveyed, in July, 1837, that part of the northern coast of America which 
had been left unexainined by Franklin and Elson in 1825, from Return Reef to 
Cape Barrow. 

Although it was the height of summer, the |^ound was found frozen several 
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indies below the surface, and the spray froze on the oars and rigging of their 
boats, which the drift-ice along the shore ultiuiatoly obliged them to leave 
behind. 

As they went onward on foot, heavily laden, the frequent necessity of wading 
up to the middle in the ice-cold water of the inlets, together with the constant 
fogs and the shari) north wind, tried their powers of endurance to the utmost; 
but Simpson, the hero of the expedition, was not to be deterred by any thing 
short of absolute impossibility; nor did he stoi) till he had reached Point 
Barrow. Indeed, no man could be more fit than he to lead an expedition like 
this, for he had oiua^ before travelled 2000 miles on foot in the middle of 
winter from York Factory to Athabasca, walking sometimes not less ^ than 
fifty miles in one day, and without any protection against the cold but an ordi- 
nary cloth mantle. 

After u intering at Fort Confidence, on Great Bear Lake, the next season 
was profitably employed in descending the Co]>p(u iniue Kiver, and tracing nearly 
140 miles of new coast beyond Cape Turnagain, the limit of Franklin’s survey 
in 1821. The third season (18;Ui) was still more favored by fortune, for Simpson 
succeeded in discovering the wliole coast beyond Ca])e Turnagain as far as 
Castor and Pollux Biver (August 20, 18a0), on the eastern side of the vast arm 
of the sea which receives (lie waters of the Great Fish Kiver. On his return 
voyage, he traced sixty miles of the south coast of King William’s Island, and 
a considerable jiart of tlie liigli, bold shores of Victoria Land, and readied Fort 
Confidence on September 24, after one of the longest and most sueeessfiil boat 
voyages ever performed in the Polar waters, having traversed more than 1000 
miles of sea. 

Unfortunately he was not destined to reap the rewai’ds of his labor, Jor in 
the following year, while travelling from the Ked Kiver to the ^Mississippi, 
where he intended to embark for England, he was assassinated by his Indian 
guides; and tlius died, in the tliirtv-sixth year of his age, one of the best nieii 
that have ever served the eaiise of s(!ience in the frozen north. 

On May 20, 1845, Sir John Franklin, now in the sixtieth year of his ago, and 
Captain Crozier, sailed Ironi England, to make anew atteinjit at the north-west 
passage. Never did stouter vessels than the “Erebus” and “Terror,” well- 
tried in the Antarctic Seas, cany a finer or more ably commanded crew ; never 
b(Joro4iad human foresight so strained all her resources to insure success ; and 
thus, when the connnander’s last dispabdies from the Whalefish Islands, Baf- 
fin’s Bay (July 12), previous to his sailing to Lancaster Sound, arrived in Eng- 
land no one doubted but that he was about to add anew and brilliant chapter 
to the history of Arc, tic discovery. 

Ilis return was confidently expected towards the end of 1847; but when 
the ^^intcl passed and still no tidings came, the anxiety at his prolonged absence 
became geneial, and the early part of 1848 witnessed the beginning of a scries 
0 seaiching expeditions fitted out at the public cost or by private munificence, 
on a^scale exceeding all former examples. The Plover ” and the “ Herald ” 
(184u) A\e.( sent to Bering’s Straits to meet Franklin with supplies, should ho 
ucceed in get be/ In spring Sir John Richardson hurried to the shores 
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of the Polar Sea, anxious to find the traces of his lost friend, was accom- 
panied by Dr. Rae, who had just returned from the memorable land expedition 
^1846-47), during wliich, after crossing the isthmus which joins Melville 
peninsula to the mainland, lie traced the shores of Committee Bay and the east 
coast of Boothia as far as the Lord Mayor’s Bay of Sir John Ross, thus proving 
that desolate land to be likewise a vast peninsula. 

But in vain did Rae and Richardson explore all the coasts between the 
Mackenzie and the Coppermine. The desert remained mute ; and Sir James 
Ross (“Enterprise ”) and Caj>tain Bird (“ Investigator”), who set sail in June, 
1848 , three months after Dr. Richardson’s departure, and minutely examined all 
the shores near Barrow Strait, proved ccpially unsuccessful. 

Three years had now passed since Franklin had been expected home, and 
even the most sanguine began to des])air ; but to remove all doubts, it was re- 
solved to explore once more all the gulfs and channels of the Polar Sea. Thus 
in the year 1850 no less than twelve ships sailed forth, some to Bering’s Straits, 
some to the sounds leading from Ballin’s Bay.*^ Otlu r cx])editions followed 
ill 1852 and 1853, and though none of them succeeded in the object of their 
search, yet they enriched the geography of llie Arctic World with many inter- 
esting discoveries, the most important of whieli I will now briefly mention. 

Overcoming the ice of Baflin’s Bay by the aid of their ])owerful steam-tugs, 
Austin, Ommaney, and Penny reached the (*nlranee of Lancaster Sound. Hero 
they separated, and while the “Resolute” remained behind to examine the 
neighborhood of Pond’s Bay, Ommaney found at Cape Riley (Xorth Devon) 
the first traces of tlie lost exi>edi(ion. He was soon joined by Ross, Austin, 
Penny, and the Americans, and a minute investigation soon proved that Capo 
Spencer and Boechey Island, at the entrance of AVcllington Channel, had been 
the site of Franklin’s first winter-cpiarters, distimMly marked by the remains of 
a largo storeliouso, staves of casks, empty pemniiean-tins, and, most tc^iuhing 
relic of all, a little garden shaped into a neat oval by some flower-loving sailor, 
and filled with the few hardy plants which that bleak clime can nourish. Mean- 
while winter ajiproachod, and little more could be done that season; so all the 
vessels which had entered Barrow’s Strait now' took up their winter-quarters at 
the southern extremity of Cornwallis Land ; willi tlic exception of tlio “Prince 
Albert,” which set sail for England before w inter set in, and of the Americans, 
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1850-1855. 
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1850, 1851. 
1850, 1851. 


“InvostiRator”rAptaurM‘n,.r^> 
Lnterprisc,’ C’apt4un (’ollinson, ) 


Lancaster Strait an<l rornn-allis Island. 


“ Resolute, ” Captain Austin, ) 

“Assistance,” Captain Oinmanev, > 

Accompanied liy two steam tenders, oflieered by Lieutenant Sherard Osborne and 
Lienlcnant F. L. M‘CIintock. 

“ Lady Franklin,” Master Penny, accompanied by tbc “ Sophia,” Master A. Stewart, 
under Admiralty Orders, to Lancaster Strait and Wellington Channel. 

“ Prince Albert, ’’X^aptain Forsyth, beloufjing to I^ady Franklin, to Regent’s Inlet and 
Bopcliey Island. 

“Advance,” Lieutenant Po Haven, U.S.N.^ 

“ Rescue,” S. P. GriOin, Ksq., U.S.N. 1 

Fitted at the expense of II. Grinncll, Esoj^f New York, to Lancaster Strait and 
Wellington Channel. 
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who, perceiving the impolicyof so many ships pressing to the westward on ono 
parallel, turned back, but were soon shut up in the pack-ice, wliich for eight long 
months kept them prisoners. The « Rescue” and « Advance” were drift.ii 
backward and forward in Wellington Channel until in December a tenitio 
storm drove them into Barrow’s Strait, and still farther on into Lancaster Sound. 
Several times during this dreadful passage they were in danger from the ice 
opening round them and closing suddenly again, and only esca])ed being «nip. 
ped” by their small size and strong build, which enabled them to rise above 
the opposing edges instead of being crushed between them. Lven on their ar- 
rival in Baffin’s Bay the ice did not release them from its hold, and it W’as not 
till June 9, 1851, that they reached the Danish settlement at Disco. After re- 
cruiting his exhausted crew', the gallant Do ITaveti detei mined to return and 
prosecute the scarcli during tlic remainder of tlie season ; but the discouraging 
reports of the wdialers induced him to change his puri)oso, and tlie ships and 
crews reached Xew York at tlie beginning of October, having passed through 
perils such as f(nv liave endur(‘d and still few er liave lived to recount. 

^leanwhile the English searching expeditions had not remained inactive. 
As soon as spring came, w'(dl-organized sledge expeditions were dispalclied in 
all directions, but they all returned wdth the same invariable tale of disajipoint- 
ment. 

As soon as Wellington Channel opened, Penny boldly entered the ice-lanes 
wdth a boat, and, after a series of adventures and <liniciilties, jienetrated iij) 
Queen’s Channel as far as Baring Island and Chipe Beeelier, where, most reluc- 
tantly, ho W'as coin])elled to turn back. 

A fine open sea stretched invilingly away to the nf)rth, but his fragile bout 
was ill-equipped for a \oyage of discovery. Fully jxu suadiMl tliat Franklin must 
have follow'ed this route, he failed, however, in convincing ( hqitain Austin of the 
truth of his tlicory, and as, w itliout that ofiiceFs co-operation, nothing c*ouM be 
effected, he Avas compelled to follow tlie cf)urs(’ pointed out by the Admiralty 
squadron, \vhi(;li, after two ineffectual attempts to enter Smith’s and Jones’s 
Sounds, returned to England. 

The ‘‘Prince Albert” having brought borne in 1850 llie intelligence of the 
discoveries at Beeehey Island, it w as resolved to prosecute the sear*ch during 
the next season, and no time Avas lost to refit the little vt'ssel and serni her once 
more on her; noble cri’and, under tiu? conimarnl of William Kennedy ( 1851 - 52 ), 
to examine Prince Regent’s Inlcg, on the coast of North Somerset. Einding the 
passage ohstiaicted by a barrim* of ice. Kennedy Avas obliged to take a tempo- 
rary refuge in Port Bow'en, on the eastern shoi*e of the inlet. As it wars Acry 
undesirable, hoAycvci*, to Avinter on the opposite coast to that along whicli lay 
their line of soai'ch, Kennedy, with four of his men, crossed to Port Leopold, 
ainid masses of ice, to as(;ertain wdiethor any documents had been left at this 
point by pre\ious searcliing parties. None having been found', tliey prejrared 
to rctui-n; but to their dismay tliey now found tlie inlet so blocked with ice as 
^ iei.der it absolutely impossible to I’each the vessel either by boat or on 
aikness Avas fast closing roimd them, the iec-floe on w hich they stood threaten- 
ed every instant to bo «*hivei#in fragmerits.by the contending ice-blocks Avhieh 
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crashed furiously against it: unless they instantly returned to shore, any mo- 
ment might pro^e llicir last. A bitter cold night (September 10, 1851), with 
110 shelter but their boat, under which eacli man in turn took an hour’s rest — the 
others, fatigued as they were, seeking safety in brisk exorcise — was spent on 
this inhospitable shore, and on the following morning they discovered that the 
ship had disappeared. The drift-ice had carried her away, leaving Kennedy 
and his companions to brave the winter as well as they could, and to endeavor 
in the spring to rejoin their vessel, which must have drifted down the inlet, and 
was most likely by this time imprisoned by the ice. Fortunately a depot of 
provisions, left by Sir James Uoss at Whaler Point, was tolerably near, and 
finding all in good preservation, they began to lit up a lauiudi, which, had been 
left at the same })lace as the stores, for a tem[)drary abode. Here they sat, on 
October 1 7, round a cheerfullire, manufacturing winter garments and ccmplete- 
Iv resigned to their lot, when suddenly, to llieir inexpressible joy, they heard the 
sound of well-known voices, and Jiieiitenant llellot, the second in cointnand of 
the “Prince Albert,” a))))eare<l with a party of seven men. Twice before had 
this gallant French volnnte(*r made unavailing atfempts to reach the deserted 
party, who soon forgot their ])ast misery as they aecoinpanied their friends back 
to the ship. In the f«>lh»\ving spring Kennedy ami Pellot explored Xorth 
Somerset and Princ(‘ of Wales’ Land, traversing with their sledge 1100 miles 
of desert, but without discovering the least traces of Franklin or his comrades. 
Yet in spite of these frcspient disappointments the searching expeditions were 
not given over, ami as Wellington Cliannel and the sounds to the north of I>af- 
tin’s Pay ajipoared to offer the* best chances, the spring of 1852 witnesse<l the 
departure of Sir Edward Jlelcher and Captain IngleliehP for those still unknown 
regions. 

The voyage of the latter proved one of the most successful in the annals of 
Arctic navigation. IJoldly i»ushiiig n]» Smith's Sound, which had hitherto baffled 
every rosearcb, Ingletiehl i‘xamine<l this noble channel as far as 78'^ 80' X. lat., 
when stormy weatlu'i* drove him tiaek. lie lu'xt atteinjited Jones's Sound, and 
entered it sutliciently to see it expand into a wide elmnnel to the northward. 

The squadron which saih‘d under the command of Sir Edwanl Belcher was 
charged with the double mission of pu’oseeuting the discoveries in Wellington 
Channel, and of affording assistance to (.\jHinson ami !M‘Clure, who, it will bo 
reiiieniliered, bad sailed in 1850 to Bering's Straits. 

At Beecliey Island, where the “ North Star” stationed as depot-sliip, the 
squadron separated, Belcher proceeding with the “ Assistance ” and the “Pio- 
neer” up Wellington Channel, while Kellett, with the “ UesohUe ” and “ Intrcp- 
i^l,” steered to the west. Scarcely had tlie latter reached his winter-ipiartcra 
(September 7, 1852) at Dealy Islaml, on the south coast of Melville Island, when 

* 1852. “ Isabnl.’’r.'i[)tain F. Iiiirlofiold. Lady Frnnkliira vo.asol. 

1852-1854. Assiatatico,” Sir I'^dw'ard Ikdoher, to Lancaster Suuiul, Wellington Channel. 
1852-185+, “ Ue8olute,”t^ iptain Kellett, Lancaster Strait, Mclvillo, and s Island. 

1852-185t. “ Pioneer,” Lieutenant Shorard Osborne. * 

1852-1854, “ Intrepid,*' Captain M'Cliiitock. ^ 

1852-1854. *' North Star,” Captain Pullen. ^ 
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parties were sent otit to deposit provisions at various points of the coast, for tho 
sledge parties in the ensuing spring. 

The difficulties of transport over the broken surface of the desert when do- 
nudcd of snow may bo estimated from tho fact, that thoi\gh the distance froin 
the north to the south coast of Melville Island is no more than thirty-six miles 
in a direct line, Lieutenant ]\PClintock required no less than nineteen days to 
reach the Ilecla and Griper Gulf. Similar difficulties awaited Lieutenant 
Meehan on his way to Liddoii Gulf, but he was amply rewarded by findincr at 
Winter Harbor dispatclies from M‘Cliire, showing that, in Api-il, 1851, tho “In- 
vestigator ” was lying in IMercy Bay, on the opposite side of Banks’s Strait, and 
that consequently tlio north-west i^assage, the object of so many heroic efforts, 
was at last discovered. 

On March 9, 1853, the “Resolute” opened her spring campaign with Lien, 
tenant Pym’s sledge journey to Mercy Bay, to bring assistance to M‘Clure, or 
to follow Ills traces in case he should no longer be tliere. 

A montli later three other sledge expeditions left the ship. The one under 
M^Clintock proceeded from Ihe Ilcela and Griper Gulf to the west, and return- 
ed after one hundred and six days, having explored 1200 miles of coast— a 
sledge journey witliout a parallel in the history of Arctic research, though near- 
ly equalled by the second party under Lieutenant IMecliam, which likewise start- 
ed to tho west from Liddon Gulf, and travelled over a thousand miles in nine- 
ty-three days. The third party, under Lieutenant Hamilton, which proceeded 
to the north-cast towiyxls the remh^zvons ajipointed by Sir Edwartl Belcher Iho 
preceding summer, was tlie first that returned to the sliip, but before its arrival 
another party liad found its way to tlie “Resolute” — pale, worn, emaciated 
figures, slowly crce])ing along over the uneven ice. A stranger might have 
been surprised at the thundering hurrahs whicli hailed the* ragged troop from 
a distance, or at the warm and conlial greetings whicli welcomed them on deck, 
but no wonder that M‘Clnre and his heroic crew wore thu.s received by tlieir 
fellow-seamen after a three years’ imprisonment in the ice of tho Polar Sea. 

On Angnst 1, 1850, tlie “Investigator,” long v'iincc separated from Iier con- 
sort, the “ Enterprise,” had met the “ Herald ” ainl “ Plover at Cape Lislnirne, 
beyond Bering’s Straits, and now plunged alone into the unknown wildernesses 
of the Arctic Ocean. She reached the coast of Banks’s Land on September (5, 
discovered Prince Albert Land on tlie 9tli, and then sailed up Prince of Wales’ 
Strait, where, on October 9, she froze in for the winter. In the same month, 
however, a sledge expedition was sent to the northern, extremity of the strait, 
which established the fact of its communication with Parry Sound and Barrow’s 
Strait. In the following »Inly the “ Investigator,” though set free, was prevent- 
ed from penetrating into the sound by impassable b.arriers of ice. Notliing 
now remained but to return to the southern extremity of the strait, and then to 
advance along the west coast of Banks’s Land to the north. This course was fol- 
lowed with tolerable case till August 20, when the ship was driven between tho 
ice and tho bei^h a little north of Prince Albert Capo. Here she lay in compar- 

♦ The«ic two vossels had been sent in^lie yea- IS 17 to the Polar Sea beyond Bering’s Straits, when 
they the Herald hu 4 » PllR-er ” Islands. 
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ative safety till the 20th, when the immense floe to which she was attached was 
raised edgewJiys^oiit of the water, from the pressure of surrounding ice, and 
Mfted perpendicularly some twenty-five feet. The slightest additional pressure 
woiihl have thrown the delicately-poised vessel entirely over, but fortunately a 
large piece from underneath was rent away, and after one or two frightful os- 
cillations the floe righted itself and drifted onward, bearing the ship unharmed 
upon its course. 

During the succeeding month, every day brought its perils. Now forced 
•mhore by the pressure of the ice, now hurried along amidst its inclosing masses, 
the adventurers, slowly working their way along the north coast of Banks’s 
Land, at length found refuge in a harbor to which the appropriate name of 
Mercy Bay was thankfully given. Here they spent two winters — the interven- 
ing summer having failed to release the ship. In the spring of 1853 Lieuten- 
ant Pym brought them the joyful news that the “ Resolute ” was not far off. 
Such had been the adventures of M‘Clure up to the moment when Kellett wel- 
comed him on board. 

Meanwhile neither the sledge ])arties of the “ Resolute,” nor those which Sir 
Edward Belcher had sent out in all directions from his first winter-(|uarters in 
Northumberland Sound (TG"^ 52' N. lat.), on the we-st side of Grinnell Peninsula, 
had been able to discover the h'ast traces of Franklin. The winter (1853-54) 
passed, and in the following April J^ieiitenant Mechain found.in Prince of Wales’ 
Strait, and later on Ramsay Island, at its southern outlet, documents from Col- 
liiison, bearing date August 27, 1852, and giving full intelligence ot his pro- 
ceedings since liis separation from the “Investigator.” While M‘Clure was 
achieving in 1850 the discovery of the north-west passage, Collinson, having 
arrived^n Bering's Strtiits later in the season, was unable to double Point Bar- 
row. In 1851, howewer, he succeeded in getting round that projection, and pur- 
suing the continental channel as easily as his precursor liad done, followed him 
through Prince of AValcs’ Strait ; hut, though he j)cnetrate(l a few miles farther 
into Alelville Sound, he found no passage, and returning to the south end of tho 
strait passed the winter of 1851-52 in Walker Bay. Next summer he carried 
his ship through Dolphin and Union Straits and Dense Strait to Cambridge 
Bay, where he spent his second winter (1852-53). IIis sledge parties explored 
the west side of Victoria Strait, but a deficiency of coals compelled him to re- 
turn the way he came, instead of attempting to force a passage J^hrough the 
channel. He did not, however, got round Barrow Point on his return without 
passing a third winter on the northern coast of America. 

On returning to the “ Resolute,” Lieutenant IMecham found all hands busy 
preparing to leave the ship, Sir E. Belcher having given orders to abandon her, 
as well as the “ Assistance,” “ Pioneer,” and “ Intrepid,” which had now been 
blocked up above a year in the ice, and had no chance of escaping. 

Thus the summer of 1854 witnessed the i*etnrn to England of the “North 
Star,” with all those brave crews which had spent so many unavailing efforts, 
and in numerous boat and sledge excursions had explored so ^lany known 
and unknown coasts in scarc^h of Franklin ; and thus also M‘Cliir®and his com- 
rades, abandoning tho “Investigator” in Merc/ Bay, returned home through 
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Davis’s Straits, after having entered the Polar Ocean at the Strait of Bering. 
He had, however, been preceded by Lieutenant Cresswell and Mr. Wynniut, 
who, on an excursion to Becchey Island in tlie suinnier of 1858, had there tnot 
with and joined the “ Pliauiix,” Captain Inglelield, who, accompanied by his 
friend Lieutenant Bellot, had conveyed provisions to Sir E. Belcher’s squadron, 
and was about to return to England. During tliis expedition Bellot, wlioso 
many excell(?nt qualities had made him a universal favorite, was unfortunately 
drowned by a fall into an ice-crevice during a sledge excursion. A stone monu- 
ment erected before Greenwich Hospital reminds England of the gallant volim- 
teer whose name is gloriously linked with that of L ranklin in Arctic history. 

Years had thus passed without bringing any tidings of the “Erebus” and 
“Terror” since tlui dis(3overy of their first winter-ipiarlers, until at last, in the 
spring of 1854 , Dr. line, of the Hiidsoifs Bay Comiiany, while engaged in the 
survey of the Boothiaii isthmus, fell in with a parly of Esquimaux, wlio jiiforni- 
ed him that in the spring of 1850 some of their countrymen on King Willianfs 
Island had seen a party of white men making their way to the mainland. Kone 
of them could speak the Es(piimaux language intelligibly, but by signs they 
gave them to understand that their ships had bc‘en ciaished by ice, and that 
they were now going to where they ex|)ecti‘d to find deer to shoot. At a 
later date of the same season, but before the breaking up of the ice, the bodies 
of some thirty men were discovered on the continent a day’s journey from 
Back’s Great Fish River, and five on an island lu^ar it. Some of the bodies 
had been buried (probably those of the iirst victims of famine), some were in a 
tent, others under the boat whicli bad been turned (.)ver to form a shelter, and 
several lay scattered about in different directions. Of those found on the island, 
one was supposed to have been an otlicer, as he lind a telescope strapped over 
his shoulder, and his double-barrelled gun lay underneath Jiim. The mutilated 
condition of several of the cor]>.ses and the contents of tiie kettles left no doubt 
that our wretclied countrymen ha<l been driven to the last resource of canni- 
balism, as a means of prolonging existence*. Some silver spooTis and forks, a 
round silver jilate, cngra\ied “Sir John Franklin, K.C.B.,” a star or order, with 
the motto, “ Xec aspera tcrrenl,” whicli Dr. Rae purcliased of the Esqiiinian.v, 
corroborated the truth of tlieir narrative. 

Thus it was now known how part of th(3 unfortunate inarimn's Iiad iierished, 
but the fate of the expedition was still enveloped in mystery. What had be- 
come of the sliips and (J the greater part of their crews?* jVnd was Franklin 
one of tile party seen by the Esqiiiimmx, or liad an earlier death shortened liis 
sufferings ? 

lo solve .at least this mournful secret — for every liope that he might still 
be alive had long since vanished— his nolile widow resolved to sjiend all her 
available ra(*aiis — since Government would no longer jirosecutc the search— 
and with the assistance of her friends, but mostly at lier own expense, fitteil 
out a small screw steamer, the “ Fox,” which th J gallant M^Clintock, already 
istinguLshed in perilous Polar voyages, volunteered to command. Anotlier 
H4ic office , Lieutenant Hobson, likewise came forward to serve without pay- 
t 111 St it steined as if all the elements had conspired against the success of 
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this work Of piety, for in the summer of 1857 the floating ice off Melville Bay, 
on the coast of Greenland, seized the “Fox,” and after a dreary winter, various 
narrow escapes, and eight montlis of imprisonment, carried her back nearly 
1200 geographical miles, even to 63^° N. lat. in the Atlantic. 

At length, on April 25, 1858, the “Fox” got free, and, having availed her- 
self of the scanty stores and provisions which the small Danish settlement of 
I [olstenburg afforded, sailed into Barrow Strait. Finding Franklin Channel 
obstructed with ice, she then turned back, and steaming up Prince liegent’s 
Inlet, arrived at the eastern opening of Bellot’s Strait. Here the passage to 
the west was again found block(id with ice, and after five ineffectual attempts 
to pass, the “ Fox ” at lengtli took up her winter-quarters in Port Kennedy, on 
the northern side of the strait. 

On his first sledge excursion in the following spring, M^Clintock met at 
Cape Victoria, on* the south-west coast of Boothia, with a party of Esquimaux, 
wlio informed him that some years back a large ship liad been crushed by the 
ice out in the sea to the west of King Willianfs Island, but that all the people 
landed safely. 

Meeting with the same Esquimaux on April 20, he learned, after miicli anx- 
ious inquiry, that besides the ship Avhich had been seen to sink in deep water, 
a second one had been forced on shore by the iee, where they suppose<l it still 
remained, but mneh broken. They added that it was in the fall of the year — 
that is, August or Sei>tember — when llie ships were (lestroyed ; that nil the 
white people went away to the Great Eish River, taking^a boat or boats with 
them, and that in the following winter their liones were found there. 

These first indications of the fate of Franklin's expedition were soon fol- 
lowed liy others. On ]\lay 7 .MTIintoek lieard from an old Esquimaux woman 
on King William’s Island that many of tlie wliitc men dropped by the way as 
tlicy went to tlie Great River; tliat some were buried, and some were not. 
They did not^themselves witness tliis, but discovered their bodies during the 
winter folhnving. 

Visiting the sliore along wliicli the retreating crews must bav(» marehed, he 
came, shortly after midnight of May 25, when slowly walking along a gravel 
ridge near the beach, whicli tlie winds kept partially bare of snow, iqum a lui- 
iiiaii skeleton, partly exposed, with here and tlnue a few fragments of clothing 
appearing through the snow. 

“ A im)st carefitl examination of the s])ot,” says ]\I‘Glintoek, “ was of course 
made, tlie snow removed, and every scrap of clothing gathered up. A pocket- 
book, which being frozen bard could not bo examined on tlie spot, afforded 
strong grounds for hojie that some information might be subseqiuMitly obtained 
respecting the owner, and the inarch of the lost crews. The victim was a 
young man, slightly built, and perhaps above the common height ; the dress 
appeared to be that of a steward. The poor man seems to have selected the 
bare ridge top, as affording the least tiresome walking, and to have fallen upon 
his face in the position in which we found him.* It was a melanclioly truth 
that the old woman spake when she said, ‘ They fell down died as they 
Walked along,’ ” 
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Meanwhile Lieutenant Hobson, who was exploring with another sledge par- 
ty the north-western coast of King William’s Laud, had made the still more 
important discovery of a record giving a laconic account of the Franklin ex- 
pedition up to the time when the ships were lost and abandoned. It was found 
on May C in a larofe cairn at I^oint Victory. It stated briefly that in 1845 the 
“Erebus” and “ Terror” had ascended Wellington Channel to lat. 77°, and re- 
turned by the west side of Cornwallis Island to Becchey Island, where tliey 
spent the first winter. In 1846 they proceeded to the south-west, tlirongh Pod 
Sound and Franklin Sound, and eventually reached within twelve miles of tlio 
north extremity of King William’s Land, when their progress was arrested by 
the ice. Sir John Franklin died on June 11 , 1847, having completed — two 
months before his death — the sixty-first year of an active, eventful, and honor- 
able life. On April 22 , 1848, the ships were deserted, having been beset since 
September 12 , 1846. The officers and crew, consisting of lOS souls, unjer tho 
command of Captain Crozier, landed with the intention of starting for Back’s 
Fisli Biver, whicli, as we hav'e seen, they were never destined to reach. 

Quantities of clothing and articles of all kinds were found lying about tho 
cairn, as if these men, aware that they were retreating for their lives, had then 
abandoned every thing which they considered superfliions. 

Thus all doubts about Sir John Franklin’s fate were at h'ugth removed. IIo 
at least had died on board his sliip, and been s])ared the miserable end of his 
comrades as they fell one by one in the dietary wilderness. 

The two wrecks have disa])peared without leaving a trace boliind. A sin- 
gle document, some coins and pieces of plate — this is all that remains of tho 
gallant ships which so ]ioj)efully sailed forth under one of the noblest seamen 
that ever served in the navy of Great Britain. 

It is a curious circumstance that Franklin’s ships perished within sight of 
the headlands named Cape Franklin and Cape Jane Franklin by their discov- 
erer, Sir James Ro&s, eighteen years before. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

KANE AND HAYES. 

Kane sails up Smith’s Sound in the ** Advance ” (1853). — Winters in Rensselaer Bay.—Sledf'e Journey 
nlonj' the Coast of Greenland. — The Three-brother Turrets. — Tennyson's Monument. — The Great 
Humboldt Glacier. — Dr. Ilaycs crosses Kennedy Channel. — Morton’s Discovery of W’ashinj^ton 
Land. — Mount Parry. — Kune resolves ujxjn a second Wintcriu}^ in Rensselaer Ray. — Departure and 
Return of Part of the (h'ew. — Sufferinj^s of the Winter. — Tlic Ship abandoned. — Roat Journey to 
Upernavik. — Kane’s Death in the Havana (1857). — Dr. Hayes’s Voyai;c in 18(j0. — He winters at 
Port Foulke. — Crosses Kennedv ('haniicd. — Reaches Cape Union, the most northern known Land 
upon the Globe. — Koldewcy. — Plans I'or future Voyaj^cs to the North Pole. 

I X point of dramatic interest, few of the Arctic expeditions can rival the sec- 
ond and last voyat^o of Dr. Kane, M'hieh, to avoid int(M*ruptiiig the narrative 
of the discovery of Franklin’s fate by Dr. Rae ami Sir James M‘Cliutock, I 
have refrained from mentioning in clironological order. 

\yeak in ho<ly, bnt great in mind, this remnrkahlo man, who had accompa- 
nied the first Grinnell expedition in the capacity of surgeon, sailed from Boston 
in 1853, as commamlor of tlie “Advance,’’ with a crew of 17 ofiicers and men, 
to whiclt two Greenlanders were subsequently added. Ilis plan was to pass up 
Baffin’s Bay to its most northern attainable point, and thence pressing on 
towards the pole as far as boats or sledges could reach, to examine the coast- 
lines for vestiges of Franklin. 

Battling with storms and icebergs, he j>assed, on August 7, 1853, tlie rocky 
portals of Smith’s Sound, Ca[)e Isabella ami (’ape Alexander, which had been 
discovered tlic year before by Inglefield ; left Cape Ilatherton — the extreme 
point attainctl by that navigator — behiml, and after many narrow escapes from 
shipwreck, secured the “ A<lvance ” in Kensselaer Bay, from which she was des- 
tined never to emerge. Ilis diary gives us a vivid account of the fir.<t winter 
he spent in this Ifaven, in lat. 78° 38', almost as far to the north as the most 
northern extremity of Spitzbergen, and in a far more rigorous climate. 

^‘Sept, 10, -f 14° F. — The hinls have left. The sea-swallows, which abound- 
ed when we first reached Iiere, and even the young hiirgomasters that lingered 
after them, have all taken their departure for the south. The long “night in 
which no man can work” is close at hand ; in another month we shall lose the 
sun. Astronomically, he should disappear on October 24, if our liorizoii were 
fi’ce ; but it is obstructed by a mountain ridge ; and, making all allowance for 
refraction, we can not count on seeing him after the lOtli. 

H. — ^The long staring day, which lias elnng to us for more than two 
months, to the exclusion of the stars, has begun to intermit its briglitness. 
Even^Aldebaran, the red eye of the bull, flared out into familiar recollection 
as early as ten o’clock ; and the heavens, though still somewhat reddened by the 
gaudy tints of midnight, gave us Capella and Arcturus, and even that lesser 
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light of home memories, the polar star. Stretching my neck to look uncom- 
fortably at the indication of our extreme iiorthernness, it was hard to realize 
that he was not directly overhead ; and it made me sigh as I measured the 
degrees of distance that separated our zenith from the pole over which he hung. 

“ Oct. 28.— The moon has reached her greatest nortlierii declination of about 
25^ 35'. She is a glorious object; sweeping around the heavens, at the lowest 
part of her curve, she is still 14^ above the horizon. For eight days she has 
been making her circuit with nearly unvarying brightness. It is one of thoso 
sparkling nights that bring back the memory of sleigh-bells and songs, and 
glad communings of hearts in lands that are far away. 

‘‘ JV^ov. 1 . — Tlie darkness is coming on with insidious steadiness, and its ad- 
vances can only be perceived by conij>aring one day with its fellow of some 
time back. We still nvid the thermometer at noonday without a light, and the 
black masses of tlie hills are plain for about five hours, with their glaring ])ateh- 
es of snow; but all the rest is darkness. The stars of the sixth magnitude 
shine out at noonday. Except upon the island of Spitzbergen, wldch lias the 
advantages of an insular climate, and tempered by ocean currents, no Chris- 
tians have wintered in so high a latitude as tliis.* They are Russian sailors 
who made the encounter there — men inured to luirdsliijis and cold. Our dark- 
ness has ninety days to run before we shall get back again even to the con- 
tested twiliglit of to-day. Altogetlicr our winter will liavc been sunless for one 
hundred and forty days. 

9. — Wishing to get the altitude of the cliffs on the south-west cape 
of our bay before the darkness set in tlioroughly, I start e(l in time to reach 
them with my Newfoundlanders at noonday, the thermometer indicating 23'^ 
below zero. Fireside astronomers can liardly realize tlie diHicnlties in the way 
of observations at such low tcunperatnres. '^fhe bre^ath, and even the warmlli 
of the face and body, cloud the sextant-arc and glasses with a line hoar-frost. 
It is, moreover, an unusual feat to measure a base-line in the snow at 55° below 
freezing. 

“aVoy. 21. — ^We have schemes innumerable to cheat the monotonous soli- 
tude of our winter — a fancy ball ; a newspajier, ‘ The Ice Blink ;’ a fox-chase 
round the decks. 

15. — We have lost the last vestige of our midday twilight. We can 
not see print, and hardly jiaper ; tlie fingers can not be cfOunted a foot from 
the eyes. Noonday and midnight are alike ; and, oxcejit a vague glimmer in 
the sky that seems to define the liill outlines to the .sonlli, we have nothing to 
tell iis that this Arctic world of ours Ims :i sun. In the darkness, and consequent 
inaction, it is almost in yain lliat we seek to create topics of tliouglit, anjJ, by a 
forced excitement, to ward off ilie encroacimients of disease. 

“f/hn. 21. lirst traces of returning light, the soiitlicrn horizon having for 
a short time a distinct orange tinge. 

21. We have liad the sun for some days silvering the ice between 
the headlands of the bay, and to-day, towards noon, I started out to be the 

* Rensselaer Harbor is situated 46' higher than Sir E. Belcher’s winter-quarters in Northumber- 

land Sound, 76 "^ 52 . 
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first of my party to welcome him back. It was the longest walk and toughest 
climb that I have had since our imprisonment, and scurvy and general debility 
have made me ‘ short o’ wind.’ Hut I managed to attain my object. I saw him 
once more, and upon a projecting crag nestled in the sunshine. It was like bath- 
ing in perfumed water.” 

Thus this terrible winter night drew to its end, and the time came for un- 
dertaking the sledge journeys, on which the success of the expedition mainly 
<lependcd. Unfortunately, of the nine magnificent Newfoundlanders and the 
thirty-five Esquimaux dogs originally possessed by Kane, only six had survived 
an ei)izootic malady which raged among them during the winter: their num- 
ber was, however, increased by some new purchases from the Esquimaux who 
visited the ship at the beginning of April. 

Thus scantily provided with the means of transport, Kane, though in a very 
weak condition, set out on April 25, 1854, to force his way to the north. He 
found the Greenland (roast beyond Kenssedaer Hay extremely pictures(jue, the 
cliffs rising boldly from the shore-line to a height of sometimes more than a 
thousand f(‘et, and (whibiting every freak and caprice of architectural ruin. In 
one spot the sloping rubbish at the foot of the coast-wall led up, like an artifi- 
cial causeway, to a gorge that was streaming at noonday with the southern sun, 
while everywhere else the rock stooil out in the blackest shadow. Just at the 
edge of this bright opening rose the dreamy semblamre of a castle, flanked with 
triple towers, ccjinpletely isolated and defined. These were called the “Three- 
brother I'lirrets.” 

“Farther on, to tiie north of latitude Yt)®, a single cliff of greenstone rears 
itself from a crumbled base of sandstone, like tlie boldly-cliiselled rampart of an 
ancient city. At its northern extremity, at the brink of a decj) ravine which 
has worn its way among the ruins, there stands a solitary ctflnmii or minaret 
towe”, as sharply finished as if it had been cast for the Place Vendome. Yet 
the length of the shaft alone is 480 feet, and it rises on a pedestal, itself 280 
fe(!t high. T remember well the emotions of my ])arty, as it first broke upon 
our view. Gobi and sick as I w’as, T brought back a sketch of it which may 
have interest for the reader, though it scarcely suggests the imposing dignity 
of this magnili(x*nt landmark. Those who are ha]>])ily familiar witli the writ- 
ings of Ttmnyson, and have communed with his spirit in the solitudes of a 
wilderness, will apprehend the impulse that inscribed the scene with his 
name.” 

Hut no rock formation, how’cver striking or impressive, equalled in grandeur 
the magnificent glacier to which Kane has given the name of Humboldt. Its 
solid glassy wall, diminishing to a well-pointed wedges in the j)erspective, rises 
feet above the water-level, with an unknown, unfathomable depth below it 
and its curved face sixty miles in length — from Cape Agassiz to Cape Forbes 
■ vanishes into unknown space at not more than a single day's railroad travel 
from the pole. 

In spite of the snow, which had so accumulated in drifts that the travellers 
Were forced to unload their sledges and carry forward the cargo on their backs, 
beating a path for the dogs to follow in, Kane came in sight of the Great Gla- 
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cier on May 4 ; but this progress was dearly earned^ as it cost him the last 
remnant of his strengtli. 

I was seized with a sudden pain,” says the intrepid explorer, « and fainted. 
My limbs became rigid, and certain obscure tetanoid symptoms of our winter 
enemy, the scurvy, disclosed themselves. I was strapped upon the sledge, and 
the march continued as usual, but my powers diminished so rapidly that I could 
not resist the otherwise comfortable temperature of 5 below zero. My left 
foot becoming frozen caused a vexatious delay, and the same night it bocaniu 
evident that the immovability of my limbs was due to dropsical effusion. On 
tlic 5th, becoming delirious and fainting every time that I was taken from the 
tent to the sledge, I succumbed entirely. My comrades tvould kindly persuade 
me that, even had I continued sound, we could not have proceeded on our jour- 
ney. The snows wvvq very lieavy, and increasing as we went ; some of the 
drifts perfectly impassable, and the level floes often four feet deep in yielding 
snow. 

“ The scurvy had already broken out among the men, with symptoms like 
my own, and Morton, our strongest man, was beginning to give way. It is the 
reverse of comfort to me tliat they shared my weakness. All that I should re- 
member with pleasurable feeling is that to my brave companions, themselves 
scarcely able to travel, I owe my jneservation. 

“ They carried me back by forced marclu‘s. I was taken into the brig on 
the 14tli, where for a week I lay fluctuating between life and death. Dr. Ilayes 
regards my attack as one of scurvy, complicated by typhoid fever.” 

■ Fortunately summer was now fast approaching, with bis cheering sunbeams 
and his genial warmth. Tlie seals began to appear on tlie coast in large num- 
bers, and there was now no want of fresh meat, the chief j)anacea against the 
scurvy. The snow-huntings returned to the ice-ernsted rocks, and the gulls and 
eider-ducks came winging their way to tlieir northern breeding-places. 

Yegetation likewise sprang into life with marvellous raj>idity, and the green 
sloping banks not only refreshed tlie eye, but yielded juicy, anti-scorbutic herbs. 

Kane’s health slowly but steadily imjiroved. He was, iiowever, obliged to 
give up all further sledge exeursioiis for tlie season, and to leave the execution 
of his plans to his more able-bodied companions. 

Tims Dr. Playes, crossing the sound in a north-easterly direction, reached 
the opposite coast of Grimiell Land, which be surveyed ai far as Cape Frazer 
in lat. 79° 45'. 

This journey was rendered uncommonly slow and tedious by the excessively 
broken and rugged character of the ice. Deep cavities filled with snow inter- 
vened between lines of hummocks frecpiently exceeding twenty or thirty feet in 
height. Over these the sledge had to be lifted by main strength, and it re 
quired the most painful efforts of the wliole party to liberate it from the snow 
between them. Dr. Ilayes returned on Juno l,nnd a few days later Morton 
left the^ brig, to survey the Greenland coast beyond the Great Glacier. Tho 
difficulties were great, for, besules the usual impediments of hummocks, the 
lateness of the season had in many ]flace8 rendered the ice extremely unsafe, or 
even entirely destroyed the ice-ledge along the shore. Thus for the last days of 
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his onward journey he was obliged to toil over the rocks and along the beach of a 
sea which, like the familiar waters of the south, dashed in waves at his feet. 
i\Iorton and his companion Ilans, the Esquimaux, reached on June 26, 1854, 
Cape Constitution, a bold headland, where the surf rolled furiously against high 
overhanging cliffs, which it was found impossible to pass. Climbing from rock 
to rock, in hopes of doubling the promontory, Morton stood at this termination 
of liis journey, and from a height of oOO feet looked out upon a great waste of 
waters, stretching to the unknown north. Numerous birds — sea-swallows, kit- 
tiwakes, brent-geese — mixed their discordant notes with the novel music of dash- 
ing waves ; and among the flowering plants growing on the rocks was found . 
;i crucifer {Ilesperis the dried pods of which, still containing seed, 

liad survived the wear and tear of winter. From Cape Constitution the coast 
of Washington Land trended to the east, but far to the iiorth-w’est, beyond the 
open waters of the cliannel, a peak, terminating a range of mountains similar in 
their features to those of Spit /Lergen, was. seen towering to a height of from 
2500 to yOOO feet. This peak, the most remote nortliern land at that time 
known upon our globe, received the name of Mount Parry. 

Meanwhile the short summer was wearing on, and, as far as the eye could^ 
reach, the ice remained inflexibly solid. It was evident tliat many days must 
still elapse before the vessel coiiM j)ossibly be liberated — but then most likely 
winter would almost have returned — a dismal prospect for men who knew by 
experience the long fearful night of the '79'" of latitude, and who, broken in 
henlth' and with very insiiflicient sup[)lies of provisions and fuel, were but ill 
armed for a second encounter. Xo wonder that many of Kane’s companions 
thought it better to abandon tlio vessel than to tarry any longer in those frozen 
solitudes. 

But though it was liorrible to look another winter in the face, the resolution 
of Kane could not be sliaken. On August 24, when the last liope of seeing the 
vessel once more afloat liad vauislied, lie calle<l tlie oflicers and crow together, 
and explained to tlumi frankly tiie considerations whicli determined him to 
remain. To abandon the vessel earlier would have been unseemly, and to reach 
Upernavik so late in the season was next to impossible. To such of them, 
however, as were desirous of making the attem])t, he freely gave his })ermission 
so to do, assuring them of a brotlier’s welcome should they be driven back. He 
then directed the roll to be called, and eaeli man to answer for himself. In 
result, eight out of the seventeen survivors of the party resolved to stand by the 
brig. The others loft on the 2Slh, with every ajqflianee which the narrow 
circumstances of the brig could furnisli to speed and guaril them. When they 
disappeared among the hummocks, the stern realities of their condition pressed 
themselves with double force on those whom tiiey left behind. 

The reduced numbers of the party, the helplessness of many, the waning 
efficiency of all, tlic impending winter, with its cold, dark nights, the penury 
of their resources, the dreary sense of increased isolation — all combined to 
depress them. But their energetic leadeijj^ leaving them no time for these 
gloomy thoughts, set them actively to work to make the best possible prepa- 
rations they could for the long cold night to come. 

24 
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He had carefully studied the Esquimaux, and determined that their form of 
habitations and their mode of diet, without their unthrift and filth, were the 
safest and best that could be adopted. The deck was well padded with moss 
and turf, so as to form a nearly cold-proof covering, and, down below, a space 
some eighteen feet square — the apartment of all uses was inclosed and packed 
from floor to coiling with inner \vnlls of the same non-conducting material. The 
floor itself, after having been carefully caulked, was covered with Manilla oakum 
a couple of inches dee}) and a canvas carpet. The entrance was from the hold^ 
by a low moss-lined tunnel, with as many doors and curtains to close it uj) as 
ingenuity could dt'vise. Large banks of snow were also thrown up along the 
brig’s sides to keep off the cold wind. 

All these labors in the open air wonderfully im])roved the health of the ex- 
iles, and tlieir strength increased from day to day. A friendly intercourse was 
opened with the Esquimaux of the winter settlements of Etah and Anoalok, 
distant some thirty and seventy miles from the shi]), who, for presents of nee- 
dles, pins, and knives, engaged to furnish walrus and fresli seal meat, and to 
show the white men where to iind tlie game. Common hunting-parties were 
organized, visits of courtesy and necessity paid, and even some j)ersonal attach- 
ments cstablislied deserving of tlie name. As long as the Americans remained 
prisoners of the ice, they were indebted to tlnur savage friends for invalunhlc 
counsel in relation to their hunting expeditions, and in the joint limit they 
shared alike. 

The Esquimaux gave them su})i)Ii(‘s of meat at critical periods, and they 
were able to do as much for them. In one word, witliout the natives, Kane 
and his companions would most likely liaye succumbed to tlie winter, and I lie 
Esquimaux on their part learned to look on the strangers as benefactors, and 
mourned their departure bitterly. 

On December 12 the party wliieh had abandoned tlie ship returned, hav- 
ing been unable to penetrate to the suutli, and was received, as had b(?en iiroiii- 
ised, with a brotherly Wv’lcoine. They had suffered liitterly from the cold, 
want of food, and tlie fatigues of tlieir march among (he hummocks. 

“The thermometer,” says Kane, “ was at - 60 ; tiiey were covered with 
rime and snow, and were fainting with hunger. It was iu‘cessary to use cau- 
tion in taking them lielow; ior, after an exposure of such fearful intensity and 
duration as they had gone t]nv)ngh, tlie warmth (»f the cabin would have jiros- 
trated them completely. Tli(*y liad jonrneyt.Ml three hundred and fifty miles; 
and their last run fi’om the bay near Etah, soim* seventy miles in a Hglit line, 
was through the hummocks at tliis appalling teni[)eratnre. One by one they 
all came in and wore liouscd. I%jr Jellows ! as they threw open their Esqui- 
maux garments by the sto\e, bow tliey relislied the scanty luxuries which wo 
had to offer them ! Tlie coffee, and tlie meat-biscuit soup, and the molasses, 
and the Avheat bread, even the salt jiork, which our scurvy forbade the rest of 
us to toucli-how they relislied it all ! For more tlian two months they had 
lived on frozen seal and walrus meat.” 

Thus Kane, by his determination not to abandon the ship, proved the saviour 
of all his comrades ; for what would have become of them had he been less fiiai 
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in his resolution, or if his courage had failed him during the trials of that 
dreadful winter? 

February closes,” says the heroic explorer ; “ thank God for the lapse of 
its twenty-eight days I Should the thirty-one of the coming March not drag 
ns farther downward, we may hope for a successful close to this dreary drama. 

April 10 we should liave seals ; and when they come, if we remain to wel- 
come them, we can call ourselves saved. Hut a fair review of our prospects 
tells me that I must look the lion in the face. Tlie scurvy is steadily gaining 
oil us. I do my best to sustain the more desperate cases, but as fast as I par- 
tially build up one, another is stricken down. Of the six workers of our party, 
as I counted them a month ago, two an^ unable to do out-door work, and the 
remaining four divide the duty of the ship among them. Ilans musters his re- 
maining energies to conduct the hunt. Petcu’sen is Ins dislieartened, moping 
assistant. The otliiu* two, Honsall and myself, have all the daily oftices of 
household and liospital. We clioj) five large sacks of ice, cut six fathoms of 
ei'iht-incli hawser into junks of a foot ea(‘h, serve out the meat when we have 
it, hack at the molasses, and hi?w out witli crowbar and axe the pork and dried 
ajiples; i>ass up tlie foul sloji and cl(‘ansings of our dormitory, and, in a word, 
cook, scidlionizc^ and attiaid the sick. Added to this, for live nights ruiming 
I have kept wateh from 8 p.m. to 4 a.m., cateliing sueh naps as I could in the 
(lay without changing my clothes, but carefully waking every hour to note 
thermometers.” 

With March came an increase of suffm-ings. Every man on board was 
tainted with scurvy, and there were s(4doni more than three who could assist 
ill caring for tlie rest, d'lio greater number W(*re in their bunks, absolutely un- 
able to stir. Had Kane's health given way, the whole [larty, deprived of its 
leading spirit, must inevitably have perisluMl. 

To abandon the ship was now an absolute necessity, for a third winter in 
Keiisselaer J3ay would have been certain death to all; but before the boats 
C(juld be transported to the (»peii water, many jireparations had to be made, 
and must of the jiarty wercj still too weak to move. The interval was employed 
by Kane in an excursion with his faithful Esquimaux to tlie Great Glacier. 

At lengtli oil ]May lH), ISA.), the entire shiji's company bade farewell to the 
“Advance,” and set out slowly on their homeward journiw. It was in the soft, 
sulKlued liglit of a Sunday evening, June 17, that after hauling their boats with 
nuich hard labor through the huminoeks, they stood beside the open sea-way. 
Hut fifty-six days liad still to pass before tliey could reach the port of Uper- 
tiavik. Neither storms nor drift-ice rendered this long boat-journey dangor- 
but tli(*y had to eonteiid witli famine, when they at length reached the 
bay, and found themselves iu the full line of the great ice-drift to the At- 
Kutic, in boats so unseawortliy as to require constant bailing to keep them 
afloat. Their strength had decreased to an alarming degree ; they breathed 
heavily ; their feet were so swollen that they were obliged to cut open their 
canvas boots ; they were utterly unable to slee*|i, and the rowing and bailing be- 
^‘anie hourly more diflicult. 

It was at this crisis of their fortunes that they saw a large seal floating — as 
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is the custom of these animals — on a small patch of ice, and seemingly asleep. 
“ Trembling with anxiety,” says Kane, we prepared to crawl down upon him. 
l^eterseii, with a large English rifle, was stationed in the bow, and stockings 
were drawn over the oars as iniifllers. As we neared the animal, our excite- 
ment became so intense tliat the men could liardly keep stroke, lie was not 
asleep, for he reared his head when we were almost within rifle-shot; and lo 
this day I can remember the hard, careworn, almost desi)airing expression of 
the men’s thin faces as tliey saw him move ; their lives depended on liis ejip- 
ture. I depressed my liand nervously, as a signal for l^etersen to fire. JVPGary 
hung upon his oar, and tlie boat slowly, but noiselessly surging ahead, seeniofl 
to me witliin certain range, liooking at Petersen, I saw that tlie poor fellow 
was paralyzed by liis anxiety, trying vainly to obtain a rest for his gun against 
the cut-water of the boat. The seal rose on his fore flipi)ers, gazed at us for a 
moment with frightened curiosity, and coiled himself for a jdiinge. At that in- 
stant, simultaneously witli the crack of our rifle, he relaxed his long length on 
the ice, and, at the very brink of thci w.ater, his head fell helpless to one side. 
I would have ordered another shot, but no discipline could have controlled tlio 
men. With a wild yell, each vociferating accoialing to his own impulse, thev 
urged their boats u})on the floes. A crowd of hands seized the seal and bore 
him up to safer ice. The men sc'enuMl lialf crazy. 1 had not realized how 
much we were reduced by absolute famine. Tlu*y ran over the floe, crying 
and laughing, and brandishing tlicir knives. It was not live minutes before 
every man was sucking bis bloody ling(‘rs, or inoiithing long strijis of raw 
blubber. Not an ounce of this seal was lost.” 

Within a day or tvro anotlier seal was shot, and from that time forward 
they had a full supply of focxl. 

When Kano, alter an absence of thirty months, returned on October 11, 
1855, to New York, he was enthusiast ically received. Well-deserved lionors of 
all sorts awaited him on both sides of the Atlantic; but bis health, originally 
weak, was completely broken by tlie trials of his jhairmy, and on February 16, 
1857, he died at the ILivana, in the tliirty-seventli year of his age. In him the 
United States lost one of lier noblest sons, a true hero, wliose name will e\cr 
shine among the most fann)us navigators of all limes and of all nations.. 

In 1800, Dr. Ilayes, who liad accompaTiiixl Kane on his journey, once more 
sailed from America for the ])urpose of comj)leting the survey of Kennedy's 
Channel, and, if possiljle, of pushing on to tlie j)ole itself. After several narrow 
escapes from ice-lields and icebergs, Ics schooner, the “ United States,” was at 
length compelled to take* up lier winteivpiarters at Port Fonlke, on the Oreoii' 
land coast, about twenty Tiiilcs in latitude to tlie sontli of Kensselaer Harbor. 
Thanks to an abundant supply of fresh meat (for the neighborhood abounded 
with reindeer), and also no doubt to the inexhaustible fund of good-humor 
which prevailed in the ship’s company, they passed the winter "without suffer- 
ing from tlie scurvy; but most of tlie dogs on which Dr. Ilayos relied for his 
sledge exjieditions in the ensuing spring >vere destroyed by the same epideinio 
which liad been so fatal to the teams of Dr. Kane. Fortunately some fresh 
dogs could be j archaocd and borrowed of the friendly Esquimaux, and thus 
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ciii-ly ill April, 1861, Dr. Hayes left the schooner, to plunge into the icy wihler- 
Having previously ascertained that an advance along the CTreeiiland 
shore was utterly impossible, he resolved to cross the sound, and to try his 
fortunes along the coast of Grinnell Land. Of the difficulties whicli lie had to 
encounter his own words will give the best idea. 

“By winding to the right and left, and by occasionally retracing our steps 
wlicn we had selected an impracticable route, we managed to get over the first 
few miles without much emharrassinent, but fartlier on the tract was rough past 
description. I can compare it to nothing but a promiscuous accumulation of 
rocks closely packed together and piled up over a vast i)lain in great heaps and 
endless ridges, leaving scarcely a foot of level surface. The interstices between 
these closely accumulated i(te-masses are filled u]), to some extent, with 
drifted snow. The reader will readily imagine the rest. lie will see the 
sledges winding through the tangled wilderness of broken ice-tables, tho 
iiioii and dogs pulling and [)ushing up their respective loads. He will see 
them clambering over the very summit of lofty ridges, through which there is 
no oi)ening, and again descending on th(‘ other side, the sledge often plunging 
over a precipice, sound imes capsizing ainl frequently breaknnpi Again he will see 
tho party baffied in their attempt to cross or find a pass, breaking a track with 
shovel and handspike*, or again, unable even with these ap])liances to accom- 
jdisli their end, they retreat to seek a hettt‘r trac*k ; and they may he lucky 
enough to find a sort of gap or gateway, upon tlui winding and uneven surface 
of which they will make a mile or so with comparative ease. The snow-drifts 
arc sometimes a help, and sometinu's a hind(*ranee. Their surface is uniformly 
hard, hut not always firm to tlie foot. The crust freipiently gives way, and in a 
most tiresome and provoking manner. It will not (piite hear the weight, and 
the foot sinks at the very monu‘nt wlieii the other is lift(‘d. But, worse than 
this, the chasms between the hnminoeks are fr(‘quently l)ri(lg(*d over with snow 
in such a manner as to leave a eoiisid(*ral)lo spact* at tho bottom quite unfilled; 
and at the very moment when all looks promising, down sinks one man to his mid- 
dle, another to the iiec^k, another is buried out of sight ; the sledge gives way, 
and to extricate the whole from this unhappy j)n*dieam(*nt is probably the labor 
of hours. It would be difficult to imagine any kind of labor more disheartening, 
or which would sooner sap the energies of both men and animals. The strength 
gave way gradually; and when, as ofU‘ii liapjnuied after a long and liard day’s 
Avork, we could look hack from our eminence and almost fire a rifie-ball into our 
last snow-hut, it was truly discouraging.” 

wonder that after thus toiling on for twenty-five days they had not yet 
reached half-way across the sound, and lliat they w(‘re all broken down. But 
their lx)ld leader was fully determined not to abandon Ids enterprise Avhile still 
the faintest hope of success ri*maiiu*<l, and, sending the main party back to the 
schooner, he continued tojdunge into the hummocks with three picked compan- 
ions — Jensen, McDonald, Knorr — and fourteen dogs. After fourteen days of nl- 
^nost superhuman exertion tlie sound was at lengtli crossed, and now began a 
scarcely less harassing journey along the coast. On the fifth day Jensen, tho 
strongest man of tlie party, completely broke down, and leaving him to the 
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charge of McDonald, Dr. Hayes now pushed on witl\ Knorr alone, until, on IVJny 
18, he reached the border of a deep bay, where farther progress to the norii» 
was stopped by rotten ice and cracks, Kight before him, on the opposite side 
of the frith, rose Mount Parry, the lofty peak first seen by Morton in 1854 from 
the shores of Washington Land ; ^md farther on, a noble Iieadland, Cape Union 
— the most northern known land upon the globe stood in faint outline against 
the dark sky of the open sea. Thus DrJTayes divides the honor of e.xtreino 
northern travel Avitli Parry. 

On July J2 tlio ‘‘United States” was released from her icy trammels, and 
Dr. Hayes onc(3 more attempted to reacli the opposite coast and continue his 
discoveries in Grimiell Land, hut the s<;hoo!ier was in too crippled a state to 
force her way tlirougli tlie paek-iee wluch lay in her course, and compelled her 
commander to return to I>ost(»n. 

Tims muled this remarkahle voyage; hut having <lonc so much. Dr. Hayes 
is eager, ami resolved, to <lo still more. Fully convine(*d by his own cxperieiiei; 
that juen may su])sist in Smitirs Sound ind(‘pendent of suj)port from homo, he 
proposes to establisli a self-sustaining eolonv at Port Poulke, whieli may be made 
the basis of an extended exploration. Without any second party in the held to 
co-operate Avitli him, and under tlie most adverse eircumstnnees, lie, hy dint uf 
indomitalile persevcM'ance, puslied his (liseoveri(‘s a hundred miles farther to the 
north and west than liis jivedeco'^sors ; and it is surely not over-sanguine to e\- 
jiect that a jeirty better pi()vi(le<l Avith tlio means of travid may be .able to trav- 
erse tlie 480 miles at least which intervene hetweam Blount Parry and the jxilc. 
The o])en sea Avhieli both Morton and himself found beyond Kennedy Fhannel 
gives fair promise of rueeess to a strong vessel that may rc‘aeb it after liaviiig 
forced the iee-bloeked passage of Smith’s Sound, or, should this be im[)raclicn- 
1)1 c, to a boat traiisjiortcd across the souml ami then launclu'd upon its Avalers. 

Captain Sherard Osborne, who is likewise a Avarui jiartisaii of this routi*, has 
been endcavoriiig to iut('rost (iovernmeut in its favoi* ; but in the o])inion of 
other scientific authorities an easier passage seems ojien to tlu^ navigator avIio 
may attempt to ivaeh the jxile hy Avay of S]>it/J)ergi‘n. To the east of tliis 
arcliipelago the (lulf Stream rolls its volume of eomparativ(*ly warm water tar 
on to the north-east, and jiossibly sweeps round tlie j)ol(* itself. It Avas to tlie 
north of Spitzhergen that Parrv r(*a(died the latitude of 82'" 45'; and in IHcT 
the “ J riielove,” of IIuII,'^' sailed through a jierfeetly optai S(‘a in 82° MO' X., 15^ 
L., and, had slie eontinued her course, might possibly have reached the pole as 
easily as the liigh latitude Avliich slic had already attaiiUMl. 

The distinguished geographer, Dr. Augustus Petermann, who warmly advo- 
cates the route between S[)itzl)ergen and Greenland, has, hy dint of perseverance, 
succeeded in collecting among liis countrymen the necessary funds for a reeon- 
noitiing voyage in tins direction. Thanks to his exertions, May 24, 1868, wit- 
nessed the departure of a srn.all slop of eighty tons, the “ Germania,” Captain 
KoldcAvcy, from the port of Hergen, for Sliannon Island (75° 14' N. lab), 
highest point on the east coast of Greenland attained by Sabine in 1823. HcJV 
the attempt to explore the unknown Arctic seas beyond was to begin ; hut, 

^ “ Athenspuin,” T)( o. H, 1863 . 
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meeting with enormous masses of drift-ice on her repeated endeavors to pene- 
trate to the north-east, the “Germania” has been obliged to return, after reach- 
ing the high latitude of 81® 5', and accurately surveying a small part of the 
Greenland coast hitherto hut imperfectly explored. An expedition on a more 
extensive scale is to renew the attempt in 18G9. 

A third route to the pole is no less strenuously recommended by IVF. Gustave 
Lambert, a French hydrographer, who, liaving sailed through Bering’s Strait in 
ix whaler in 1865, is persuaded that this is the right way to reach the problemat- 
ical open North Sea, which, once attained, promises a free passage to the navi- 
o-ator. Liberal subscriptions Iiave been raised in Paris for the accomplishment 
of his plan, and an expedition under l)is command will most probably set out 
ill 1869. 

Thus, after so many illustrious navigators have vainly endeavored to reach 
tlic pole, sanguine projectors are still as eager as ever to attain the goal ; nor is 
it probable that man will ever rest in his efforts until every attainable region 
of the Arctic Ocean shall have been fully explored. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Its desolate Aspect.— Forests.— ;Marshes.—Barren««.--Ponds.—Fiir-brarinK Animals.— Seven fy of CIU 
mate.— St. John’s.— DiM-overy of Newfoundlana by the Scuiuliiiaviaiis.— Sir Humphrey Gilbert.— 
Kivalrv of the English and Freiicli.— Importance of the Fisheries.— The Banks of Newfoundland.— 
Mode of Fishing.— Throaters, Headers, Splitters, Salters, and Packers.— Fogs and Storms.— Seal- 
catching. 

G enerally veiled with mists, Newfoumlland appears at first sinflit 
gloomy and repulsive. Abrupt cliffs, sliowing liere and there traces of a 
scanty vegetation, rise steep and b.-ire from the sea, and for miles and miles 
the eye sees nothiwg hut brown liills or liigher mountains, desolate and tvild as 
they appeared in the eleventh century to tlie bold Norwegian navigators who 
first landed on its desert shore. The waves of the ocean liave everywhere cor- 
roded the rocky coast into fantastic pinnacles or excavat(‘d deep grottoes in its 
flanks. In one of these cavities the action of the surge has produced a remark- 
able phenomenon, known under the name of ‘‘ The 8i)out.” In stormy weather 
the Avaves penetrate into the liollow and force their way with a dreadful noise 
from an aperture in the rock as a gigantic fountain visible at a distance of 
several miles.* 

The interior of the country corresponds with the forbidding appearance of 
the coasts, and offers iiotliing but a succession of forests, mai’slies, and barrens. 
The forests, if they may thus be called, gcmerally grow on the de(rlivities of the 
hills or on the sides of the valleys, wIhtc the sn])erflnous Avaters find a natiirnl 
drain. The trees consist for the most part of fir, spruce, bird), pine, and juni- 
per or larch ; and in certain districts the wych-hazi*l, tlie mountain-asli, tlie eld 
er, the aspen, and some others are found. The (diaracTer of the timber varies 
greatly according to tlic nature of the subsoil and the situation. In some parts, 
more especially Avherc the Avoods have bi'cn undisturbed by the axe, trees of 
fair height and girth may he found ; but most of the Avood is of stunted 
groAvtb, consisting chiefly of fir-trees about twenty or tliirty feet high, and 
not more tlian three or four inchc's in diameter. These commonly grow so 
closely together that tlieir tAvigs and branches interlace from top to bottom, 
while among thorn may be seen inmiinerable old and rotten stumps and branch- 
es, or ncAvly-fallen trees, AAdiich, Avitb the young shoots and brush AA’^ood, form a 
tangled and often impenetrable thicket. The trees arc often covered Avith lich- 
ens, and tufts of white dry moss are entangled about the branches. Other 
green and softer mosses sj>read over the ground, concealing alike the tAvisted 
roots of the standing trees and the pointed stumjis of those which have fallen, 

* For an account of the similar ])henomcna of the “ Buffadoro,” on the Mexican coast, and of 
“ Souffleur,” Ma’iritiu.s, The Sea and its Living Wonders,” 3d i:d. p. 62. 
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the sharp edges or slippery surface of the numerous rocks and boulders, and the 
lioles and pitfalls between them. Every step through these woods is conse- 
quently a matter of great toil and anxiety. In the heat of summer, while the 
^voods are so thick as to shut out every breath of air, they are at the same 
time too low and too thinly leaved at top to exclude the rays of the sun, the at- 
niosphei’e being further rendered close and stifling by the smell of the turpen- 
tine which exudes from the trees. 

Inclosed in these gloomy woods, large oj)en tracts, called marshes, are found 
{‘overing the valleys and lower lands, and frerpiently also at a considerable 
height above the sea on the undulating backs of the mountains. Tliese tracts 
arc covered to a depth sometimes of several feet with a green, soft, and spongy 
moss, bound together by straggling grass and various marsh-plants. The sur- 
face abounds in hillocks and holes, the tops of tlie hillocks having often dry 
crisp moss like that on the trees. A boulder or small crag of rock occasionally 
protrudes, covered with red or white licliens, and here and there is a bank on 
which the moss has beconu; dry and yellow'. The contrast of these colors with 
the dark velvety green of the w'et moss frecjiuaitly gives a pecadiarly rich appear- 
ance to the marshes, so that when seen from a little distance they might easily 
be mistaken for luxuriant meadow-grounds, but a closer inspe(‘.tion soon destroys 
tlio illusion, and sliow's, instt'ad of nutritious grass and aromatic flowers, nothing 
])iit a carpet of useless cryi)togamic plants. Except iii long-continued droughts 
or hard frosts, these marshes are so w’et as to he unable to bear the weight of a 
person w'alking over tlnMii. march of three miles, sinking at every steq) into 
the moss, sometimes knee-deep, and always as far as the ankle, is, it may W’ell 
be sn])i)osed, toilsome and fat ig\rmg, especially wdicn, as m\ist always be the 
case in attempting to peiietratt* tlie country, a heavy load is carried on the 
shoulders. This thick coating of moss is ])recisely like a great sponge spread 
over the country, and bi'cornes at the melting of tlie snow' in the s])ring thor- 
oughly saturated with water, wliich it long retains, and w hich every show'er of 
rain continually renew s. 

The ‘‘barrens” of Newfoundland are those districts W'hieli occupy the sum- 
mits of the liills and ritlges, and other elevated and exposed tracts. They are 
covered W'itli a thin and scrubby vegetation, consisting of berry-hearing plants 
mid dwarf bushes of various species, resembling the inoorlands of the north of 
Kngland,and differing only in the kind of vegi‘tation and its scantier fpiantity. 
Ihire patches of gravel ami boulders ami crumbling fragmejits of rock are fre- 
quently met wdth upon the barrens, and they are generally altogether destitute 
of vegetable soil. But only on tlie barrens is it possible to explore the interior 
of the country w ith any kind of ease or exjiedition. These different tracts are 
none of them of any great extent ; w’oods, marshes, and barrens freipiently alter- 
nating with each other in the course of a day’s journey. 

Another remarkable feature of New foundland is the almost incredible niim- 
ber of lakes of all sizes, all of w’hich are indiscriminately called ponds. They 
nre scattered over the whole country, not only in the valleys hut on the liigher 
binds ; and even in the hollow^s of the summits of tlie ridges and the very tops 

the hills. They vary in size from pools of fifty yards in diameter to lakes up- 
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ward of thirty miles long and four or five miles across. The number of those 
which exceed a couple of miles in extent must on the wholg amount to several 
hundreds, while those of a smaller size are absolutely countless. It is supposed 
that a full third of the surface of the island is covered by fresh water, and this 
reckoning is rather below than above the mark. Iii a country so abundantly 
provided with lakes or ])onds, it seems strange to find no navigable rivers. 
The undulating surface of the land, Avith its abrupt hills and deep gullies, is, 
without all doubt, one cause of this absence of larger streams. 

Each pond or small set of ponds communicates with a valley of its own, 
down which it sends an insignificant brook, whicli takes the nearest course to 
the sea. The cliief cause, however, both of the vast abundance of ponds and 
the comparative scantiness of llie brooks, is to be found in the great coating (fi* 
moss vvhich spreads over the country, and retains the Avater like a sponge, al- 
lowing it to drain off but slowly and gradually. 

Tlie Avilds of Xewfoundland are tenanted by numerous fur-bearing animals, 
affording a great source of gain to some of the fisliermcn, Avho in Avinter turn 
furriers. Arctic foxes are here in all their variety. JuMvers, once nearly ex- 
tirpated, but noAV unmolested owing to tbe low value of tbeir fur, arc increasing 
in numbers. Drown bears are [)rctty numerous, and J^)lar bears sometimes find 
their Avay to the northern ])romontory of tlie island upon the ice Avldch comes 
drifting down in spring from Davis’s Straits. J>y Avay of contrast, in hot snni- 
mers the tropical humming-bird has been known to visit tlu‘ southern sliores 
of Xcwfoimdland. Keindeer are abundant, but unfortunately their enemies 
the wolves JiaA^e likewise incr(‘ased in numlHU*, since the r(‘Avard given by lliu 
Colonial Government for tludr destruction has ceased to he paid. 

Although in the same latitude as Central Franco and tlie south of Germany, 
Newfoundland has a long and s(‘A'ere Avinter, owing to tlie two vast streams of 
Arctic water, the Davis’s Straits and East Greenland currents, Avhich combine 
and run by its sliores; and tlie summer, thougli soiiKdimcs intensely liot, is so 
short and so frequently obscured by fogs that, even Avere tlu^ soil less sterile, ag- 
riculture nuist necessarily be confined to narrow limits. The little Avbeat and 
barley, cultivated on the inside lands far above tlie sea-shore, is oftem cut gro('n, 

^ and carrots, turnips, potatoes, and cabbages are nearly all the es(mlent ATgeta- 
bles Avhieh the land has been proved capable of ])roducing. 

Hence aa-c can not Avonder that the Avliole island, Avhicli is considerably larger 
than Scotland, has only about 90,000 inliabitants, and even tliosc Avould have 
had no inducement to settle on so unpromising a soil if the riches of the sea 
did not amply compensate for tlie deficiencies of the land. Fish is the staple 
produce of NeAvfonndland, and the bulk of its population consists of poor fish* 
ermen, who have estahlislied themselves along the deep bays by which the coast 
is indented, and catch near the coast vast quantities of cod, Avhich they bring 
in and cure at their leisure, in order to have it ready for the ships w'hcn they 
arrive. With the outer Avorld they have little communication, and a visit to 
St. John s, the capital of the island, forms an epoch in their solitary lives. 

This tOAvn lies at the head of a Avidc and secure bay, and consists of a main 
stieet fronting the water, from which iiarroAV, dirty lanes and alleys branch out 
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towards the land. The dingy, unpainted houses are built of wood, the Gov- 
ernnicnt edifices only being constructed of brick or stone. The long rows of 
iish-stages along the shore attrjict the stranger’s attention, but hi) is still more 
astonished at the countless gin and beer shops, which at once tell him he is 
in a place where thirsty sailors and fishermen form the mass of the popula- 
tion. In the ^vinter St. John’s is comparatively deserted, as it then has no more 
tlian about 10,000 inhabitants, but their number is doubled or trebled during 
the fishing-season. 

The island of Newfoundland, first seen and visited in the eleventh century 
by the Norse colonists of Greenland, and then utterly forgotten, was rediscov- 
ered in 1497 or 1408 by John and Sebastian Cabot. 

The richness of its cod-fisheries soon attracted attention, and fishermen from 
Spain, France, Portugal, and England annually visited its banks. The best har- 
bors along the coast were occupied by the first coiners in spring — a circum 
stance which gave rise to frequent quarrels. To obviate this lawless state of 
affairs, Sir llumphnw Gilbert was sent out by (iucen Elizabeth in 1583 to take 
possession of the land. He divided the coast about St. John’s into districts, 
and the Britisfi setthn-s willingly agn^ed to ])ay a tax to Government in the ex- 
p(*ctatiori of seeing their interests better protected. The new arrangement had 
a beneficial effect on the trade of Ncwfouinlland, for in 1G15 more than 250 
English vessels visited St. John's, and gra<lually the whole of the eastern coast 
of the island was (>ccu[)ied by English fishermen. 

The French on their part colonized the north and south sides of the island, 
and founded the town of Placentia, oiuc a very considerable place, but now re- 
duced to iusigniticauee. The rivalry of tlie French was naturally a great source 
of jealousy to a nation ill-neeustomed to brook any foreign intrusion into its 
commercial interests. Thus, after the war of the Spanish succession. Great 
Britain demanded and obtained by the Treaty of Ptreebt the sole jiossession 
of Newfoundland; and Louis XI\ anxious for pt^nce on any terms, willingly 
acceded to this sacrifice, merely reserving for bis subjects the riglit to dry on 
the shor(‘S of the island the fisli they bad caught on the banks. By the subse- 
quent treaties of Paris the French were r(*stric(e<l to the small islands of St. 
Pierre and Micjnclon, hut not allowed to erect fortifications of any kind. 

Besides the Englisli and the French, the Americans also iiave the right to 
fish on the hanks of Newfoundland ; for when England acknowledged the in- 
tlependonce of the irnitod States, a formal article of the treaty of peace secured 
to the latter the fishing privileges which they had previously enjoyed as col- 
onies. 

The value of the diy codfish alone exported every year from Newfoundland 
IS on an average about £400,000, while the total value of the exported produc- 
tions in fish, oil, and skins is upward of £700,000. Tliis, from a population 
of 80,000 or 90,000, proves that the people of the island ought to be happy and 
prosperous ; hut unfortunately a system of credit renders the hulk of the fish- 
CM’men entirely dependent on the merchants, and want of education is a further 
Source of evil. 

Though vast quantities of cod arc taken along the shores of Newfoundland, 
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yet the most important fishery is carried on on the banks at some distance 
from the island. 

The Great Bank lies twenty leagues from the nearest point of land from lat- 
itude 41° to 49°, and extends 300 miles in length and 75 in breadth. To tlie 
east of this lies the False* Bank; the next is styled the Green Bank, about 240 
miles long and 120 broad; then Banquero, about the same size, with several 
other shoals of less note, all abounding with fish, but chiefly with cod, tlie 
great magnet which sets whole fleets in motion. In w'inter the cod retire to 
the deeper waters, but they re-appear in ]March and April, when their pursuers 
hasten to the spot, not only from the bays and coves of Newfoundland, but 
from Great Britain, the United States, and France. 

While fishing, each man has a space three feet and a half wide allotted to 
him on deck, so as not to interfere with his neighbor. The lines are from thirty 
to forty f“ thorns long — for the cod generally swims at that <lepth. The chid 
baits used are the s(piid, a species of cuttle-lish, and tlu* caj)elin, a small salmon 
abounding on tlie Nortli American coasts. The herring and the launce, and 
a shell-fish called clam, which is found in the belly of the cod, are likewise usimI. 
In s])ring particularly the cod rush(‘s so eagerly upon the bait, that in the 
course of a single day a good fisherman is able to haul up four hundred, one 
after another. This is no easy task, considering the size of the fish, which on 
an average weighs fourteen pounds, but has been taken four feet three inches 
long, and forty-six pounds in weight. When a large fish, too heavy for the 
lin(‘, has been cauglit, the fisherman calls on Ids neighbor, who strikes a hook 
attached to a long ])ole into the fish, and then safely hauls it on board. 

IMindftd of the proverb whicdi recommends us all to strike while the iron is 
hot, the fishermen continue to catch cod for hours, until so many are heaped on 
the deck that to make room it becomes necessary to “ dress them ilown.” This 
is done on long jilanks made to rest with botli ends on two casks, and thus 
forming a narrow table. First, each man cuts out the tongues of the fish he 
has caught, as his wages aia; reckoned by their number, and then the whole 
crew divide themselves into t/n*outers, headerti, ii])Utters^ sailers^ and paclrr^^. 
The throater begins the operation of “dressing” by drawing his knife across 
the throat of the cod to the bone and ripping open the bowels, lie then passes 
it to the header, who with a strong WTcnch jmlls off the head and tears out the 
entrails, which he casts overboard, passing the fish at tlie same time to the 
splitter, who with one cut lays it open from head to tail, and almost in the 
twdnkling of an eye with another ( ut takes out the ba(M)one. After separating 
the sounds, which are placed with the tongues and packed in barrels as a deli- 
cacy, the backbone follows the entrails overboard, while the fish at the same 
moment is passed with the other hand to the salter. Sucli is the amazing 
quickness of tlu' operations of heading and splitting, that .a good workman will 
often decapitate and take out the entr.ails and backbone of six fish in a minute. 
Every fisherman is suppO'^ed to know something of each of these operations, and 
no rivals at cricket ever entered wdth more ardor into their work than do some 
athletic chanifiions for tl<b palm of “ dressing down ” after a “ day’s catch. 

Generally the fog is so dense that one ship does not see the other, although 
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both may be so near that the crews distinctly hear each other’s voices. Fre- 
quently one is hardly able to see to the distance of a few feet, and the large drops 
of the condensed mist fall like rain from the yards. During calm weather the 
aspegt of the sea is so dismal that it requires all the buoyant spirits of a seaman 
to resist its depressing influence. For days the calm remains unbroken, and 
110 sound is heard but that of a flsh darting out of the water, or the screech of 
a sea-bird flitting over the sea. J 3 ut sometimes a storm breaks this awful 
nilence of nature. At such times the fishing-ships, hidden in mists, run the 
greatest danger of striking against each other, although signal-lanterns and 
alarm-trumpets are used to give warning. A tremendous wave bursting on 
the deck often strikes them with such force as to sink them or dash them to 
pieces against the rocky coast. Thus many a widow and orphan has a mournful 
tale to relate of the dang(M*s of the cod-fishery on tlie banks of Newfoundland. 

In some parts of tlie coast where the water is sulliciently shallow the cod- 
fish are now caught in sieves or nets. This operation laMpiires more capital to 
commence with than the mere boat and hooks and lines of the common fisher- 
men, and, like all improvements, met at first with much oppo.sitiiui, on the plea 
that it must interfere witli the interests of the ])oorer class. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the use of the net is advantageous to the trade at large, for shoals, or, 
as they are termed, “ scliools,” of fish may sometimes be seen sweeping along 
shore, which but for the net wouhl escape altogether. Besides, there seems 
such an incalculable abundance of the fish tliat there will always be enough to 
hook, enough to jig, enougli to net, and more than enough to go away. 

“ One calm July evening,” says Mr. Jukes,* I was in a boat just outside St. 
John’s harbor, when the sea was pretty still, and the fish were ‘ broacliing,’ as it 
is termed. For several mil(?s around iis the calm sea was alive with fish. Tliey 
were sporting on the surface of the water, flirting llieir tails occasionally into 
the air, and as far as could be s(*eu the water was rippled and broken by their 
movements. Looking down into its clear deptlis, codfish under codfish of all 
sizes appeared swdmming about as if in sport. Some boats were fishing, but not 
a bite could they get, the fish being already gorged with food. Had the ground 
been shallow enough to use nets, the harbor might have been filled with fish.” 

Besides the cod-fishery, seal-catching is also (‘arrieil on with considerable suc- 
cess on the eastern coast, which intercepts many immense fields and islands of 
ice as they move southward in tlie spring from the Arctic Sea. Tlie interior 
parts of these drifting shoals, with the lakes or openings interspersed, remain 
unbroken, and on them myriads of seals maybe found. In the month of ]March 
or April, as soon as the ice-fields descend with the currents from Davis’s Straits, 
many small ships, not only from tlie harbors of the east coast of Newfoundland, 
kut even from the distant Scotcli })orts, particularly Aberdeen, put out to sea, 
and boldly plunge into all the openings of the ice-fields to make w’ar upon the 
seals. Armed with firelocks and heavy bludgeons, tlie crowds surprise the ani- 
mals on the ice. In this way thousands are killed yearly from tlie north, but 
their numbers have latterly decreased, and the seal-catchers pay the penalty of 
their heedlesi^ and indiscriminate slaughter. ^ 

♦ “Excursions in Newfoundland.’* 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

GKEENLAND. 

A mysterious Region.-— Anciont SeandinJiviaii (.tiloiiists. Tlieii Decline and Fall. Hans Egode.- — 
Trials and Success.— Foundation of (Ji»dthaal».— 1 Icrrcnhutli :\Iissi()nari s.— Idndcnow.— The Scor.s- 
bv.s.— Clavering.— 'Hit* l)ani>li Seitk*ments in Greenland.— The Greenland Esquimaux.— Seakcutch- 
in^._q'l,c White Dolphin.— The Narwhal.— Shark-lishery.—Fi.-'keniasset.—l5irds._Reindecr-hunl. 
iiijr.—Ijidigenous IM uits.-Drifl-wood.— Mineral Kingdom.— Mode of Life of the Grciiiland Esqui- 
maux. — ^1 he Danes in (ireenlaiid. — lloautifiil Scenery. ^Icc Caves. 

I N inai.y respects Greenland is one of the most remarkable -coimtrics of tlie 
Arctic /one. The whole of the norlheni coast of continental America 
from Cape Lisburnc to IJelle Fslo Straits is known; tlie bonlers of Siberia front- 
ing the icy ocean liave been tlioroiiglily explored by M ater and by land ; the 
distance of Spitzbergeii and Nova Zembla from the pole has long since h(*cii 
determined; but how far Greenland may reach to the north we know not — 
though nearly a thousand years liave ])assed since the Icelander (nlnnbjorn 
(970 A.D.) lirst saw its liigh mountain coast, and in sj)ite of all the attempts 
made since tliat time to circumnavigate it. d'iie interior of the island — or con- 
tinent as it may perhaps mor(‘ justly he called, for it lias a surface of at least 
750,000 sfpiare miles, and is probably larger than .\ustralia — is also unknown; 
for of this vast extent of territory only the narrow shores of the eoast-liuo 
seemed to be inhahitahh’, or even accessible to man. Gn j)enetraling into the 
deejier fjords, all the valleys are found hlockt*d with glaeiers, M’liieh, on eliinb- 
ing the heights, are seen to jiass into a monotonous plateau of ice, or neve, M'lii<*li 
seems to cover and coiueal the M'hole intei’ior. Thus, from its pliysical coniig- 
nration, Greenland may M’ell Iv* calle(l a mysterious region ; and, strange to say, 
the history of the decline and fall of its first colonists is as little known as i - 
geography. 

^Yo have seen in a previous cliajiter that Iceland, so ])eacefiil in the present 
day, was peopled in the ninth century Muth a highly turbulent race of jarls and 
vikings. One of tliese Avorthies, called Erik Rauda, or the Red, having twice 
dyed his hands Aviih blood, Avas banished by the Althing (982) for a term of 
years, and resolved to ]>ass the tinu' ot his compulsory absence in exploring the 
land discovered by (Tuiinbjorn. After spending three years on its Avestern 
coasts, he returned to Iceland, and made so favorable a rejiort of the new coun- 
try, Avhich knoAving the advantages of a good name — he called Greenland, that 
in 986 lie induced a large body of colonists to sail with him and settle there. 
Other emigrants folloAved, and in a few years all the habitable places of South- 
ern Greenland were occupi(‘d. 

Ihe colony, which soon after its foundfition adopted the Christian religion, 
was divided into two districts, or ' bygds ” (from the Icelandic ‘‘ byggia,” 
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inhabit), by an intervening tract of land named ITbygd, the “ uninhabitable ” or 
uninhabited.” The West Bygd reached from lat. 66° down to 62°, and con- 
tained, in its best days, ninety farms and four churches. South of it lay the 
clesoi't, Ubygd,” of seventy geographical miles, terminated by the East Bygd, 
('()nsisting of 1 90 farms, and having two towns, Gardar and Alba, one cathedral, 
juul eleven churches. The wliole population may piobably have amounted to 
(jOOO souls. Tlie country was governed by Icelandic laws, and the first of its 
(.iirhteen bishops, Arnold, was electe<l in 1121, the last being Endride Andrea- 
son, who was consecrated in 1 106. In spite of its ])overty and distance, Green- 
land was obliged to contribute its mite to the revenues of the Papal chair, for 
Ave rea<l in the ancient annalists tliat in 1^26 its ti'ilnite, consisting of walrus- 
trell),was sold by the Ih^pe’s agent, Bertram of Ortolis, to a merchant of Flan- 
(Um’s for the sum of twelve livr(‘S and fourteen sous. 

The time, liow(‘ver, was now fast approaching when the Greenland colony 
Av:is not only to cease paying til lu‘s and Peter’s j>ence, but to be swe])t away. 
During the course of th(‘ fourteenlli century it was visited by one misfortune 
after another. Tin? black death, wliich canied off twenty-live millions of Euro- 
peans, di<l not spare its distant fjoials (iaiS--9), the Es(juimaiix liarassed tlie 
survivors with repeated attacks, killing som(‘, and carrying away others captive. 
A liostilo tlcet, snspecte<l to lx* English, laid waste tin? country in 1418; aiifl, 
liually, the. revolutions and wars wliich broke out in Seainlinavia after the deatli 
of Qiunui ^largaret of Waldemar caused fJreenland to be entirely neglected and 
forgotten. Thi' last colonists either retrentisl to Icdand, or were destroyed by 
the Esipiimaiix, and many yi'ars ela])sed before Grt‘enland was again thought of 
as a jilace wliere Scandinavians liad onc<‘ Iuhmi living. At length King Frederick 
II. of Denmark sent out Mogeiis nciin‘M>n, a famous sea-cock,” tis the chroni- 
clers style him, to tlie soulli-ea.sterii coast of Greenland (loSl), to see if men of 
a Norse origin still dwelt along those icc-bound fjords. Ileinesoii reached the 
coast, luit the great transparency of the air, wliich in the Polar regions frequent- 
ly causes strange optical delusions, led him into a singular error. After liaving 
mailed for many hours in the same <Iircction, ami still sei*ing tlie mountains Avhich 
* seemed quite near recede as ho advanced, lu* faucieil himself fettered by an iii- 
vlsihle power, and thus the famous “ sca-cock returmal home witli the report 
that, iletained by a magnetii? rock,lu* bad not been able to reacli the land. 

In 1605 King Christian I\\of Di'iimark scait out a new Greenland expedi- 
hou, consisting of three sliips, umler the comiiiaml of Godske Lindenow, and 
the guidance of James Hall, :m hhiglish pilot. This time no magnetie rocks in- 
lei*vei)ed ; but the slii| )s having sepai'atial. Hall landed on llu^ west coast, which 
had already been re(liseoveiv<l and visited by Davis, Hudson, nallin, ami other 
Arctic navigators ; while Lindenow, aiicboriiig off (’ape Farewell, kidnapped two 
bsquiinanx, who afterwards died of no.stalgia in Denmark. But noitbor Limle- 
wlio the year after again made his appearance on tlie western coast of 
Lmenlamljiior two later expeditions under Carsten Ilichardsoii and Dannell, were 
tthle to effect a landing on any part of the eastern coast. It was in sight, but 
drift-ice made it inaccessible. They were ecpially unsuccessful in finding 
‘^^^y traces of the lost colony, which came at length to be regarded as a mere 
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Scandinavian myth. But while no one else cared about its existence, the ardent 
Hans Egede (born in Norway, January 31, 1686), pastor of Vaage, in the Lofo, 
ten Islands, still continued to cherish its memory. lie had read* in the ancient 
chronicles about the old Christian communities in Greenland, and could not be- 
lieve in their total extinction. He felt the deepest concern in the fate of tiielp 
descendants, and the thought that after so long a separation from the inothev. 
country they must needs be plunged in barbarism and heathen daifciess, lof t 
him no rest by iiiglit or day. At length he resolved to devote his life to tlieir 
spiritual welfare, and to become the a])Ostle of rediscovered or regenerated 
Greenland. Ilis zeal and perseverance overcame a tliousand difficulties. Nei- 
ther the public ridicule, nor the coldness of the authorities to whom he vainly 
applied for assistance, nor tlic exhortations of his friends, could damp his ardor. 
At length, after years of fruitless endeavors, after liaving given up liis living 
and sacrificed his lit lie fortune in the prosecution of his jdans, he succeeded in 
forming :i Greenland Company, with a capital of 0000 dollars, and in obtaining ari 
annual stipend from the Danish ^Vfissionary Fund of 300 dollars, to whicli King 
Frederic IV. added a gift of 200 dollars. With three sliips, the largest of 
which ‘^The Hope,” had forty colonists on board, Egede, accompanied by his 
wife and four cliihlren, set sail from the port of Bergen on May 12, 1'721, and 
reached Greenland on July 3, after a long and tedious passage. The winds had 
driven him to the western coa^ t, in latitude 6 1°, and hero he resolved at once 
to begin Ids evangelical labors with the Escjuiinanx. A wooden chapel was 
speedily erected, which formed the first nucleus of the still existing settlement 
of Godthaab. 

But if the life of worthy Egede had for many a year been full of trouble be- 
fore he went to Greenland, tri;ds still more severe awaited him during his a])()s- 
tolical career. He had not merely the suspicions of the Esquimaux, the eiiinit} 
of their medicine-men, the severity of the climate, and not seldom even famiiK 
to contend with. Ilis own countrymen, disappointed in their hopes of carryini] 
on a lucrative trade Avith the Greenlanders, resolved to abandon it altogether 
and, after ten laboricnis >'ears, the Government not only withdrew all further as 
sistance from tlie mission, but oven ordered the colony to bo broken up. All 
his companions, with the exception of a few volunteers Avho engaged to share 
his fortunes, now veluriuMl to Denmark ; but Egede, though his liealth had been 
BO shattered by almost superhuman exertions that he had long since been obliged 
to leave all active duties to his sou, resolved, like a faithful soldier, to die at hi.^ 
2 )ost. Ill 1733 his perseverance was at length rewarded by the grateful news 
that the king, at the entreaty of (^mnt Zinzendorf, the founder of Ilerrenhuth, 
had consented to bestoAv an annual grant of 2000 dollars on the Greenland mis- 
sion, and that three Moravian brotliers had arrived to assist him in his Avork. 
Ihus he could at length (1735) return Avith a quiet heart to his native country, 
where lie died, universally regretted, in 1758, at the age of seventy-two. 

It may easily be sujiposed that, during his long stay in Greenland, he anx- 
iously sought the traces of his lost countrymen, for the desire to help them had 
fiist led him to that Arctic country. Nothing in the physiognomy of the Es- 
quimaux oj* in their language pointed in any way to a European origin, and 
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even their traditions said not a word of the old Norse settlers who had onco 
inhabited the land. The ruins of some churches, and other buildings scattered 
here and there along the west coast, alone attested their existence, and formed 
a link between the past and the present. Tims if Greenland still had inhabit- 
ants of Scahdinavian origin, they must necessarily be confined to the eastern 
coast beyond Cape Farewell. But Egedc was as little able as his pfedeeessors 
to penetrate through the ice-belt which, both by land and sea, completely sepa- 
rated it from the rest of the world. 

For many years after his de.ath it remained unknown and inaccessible; and 
Lowenorn, who was sent out in 1786-87 to renew the attempts of Ileineson 
and Lindenow, had no better success. No doubt many a whaler may have ad- 
mired its distant mountain peaks glowing in the evening sun, or may have been 
driven by the storm against its shores, but the Scoresbys were the first to de- 
termine accurately the position of part of its well-fenced coast. In the year 
1817, Captain Scoresby the elder, deviating from the usual course of the whalers, 
steered through the westm n ice, and rea(;hed the east coast of Greenland be- 
yond 70°. lie could (‘asily have landed; the coast which had so frequently 
bafHtid the attempts of previous navigators lay invitingly before him, but he 
could not sacrifice his duty as the commander of a whaler to curiosity or re- 
nown. And thus, without having set his foot on shore, he sailed back into the 
open sea. On a later visit, however, he landed in the sound which bears his 
name. In the year 1822 Scoresby the younger succeeded in more closely ex- 
amining the land. Leaving the usiial track of the whalers, he had steered to 
the west, and threaded his way through the drift-ice until, between 70° .33' and 
71° 12' N. hit., the coast of Greenland lay before him. No coast that he had 
over seen before liad so niaj('stic a character. The mountains, on which he be- 
stowed the name of Koscoe, consisted of numberless jagged stones or pyramids, 
rising in individual peaks to a height of 3000 feet, and a chaos of sharp needles 
covered their rough deelivilii‘s. 

On July 24 he landed on a rocky promontory, which he named Cape Lister 
(70° 30'), and, climbing its summit, continued his excursion along its back, which 
was between three and four hundred f(*et high. Here and there between the 
Stones, which were either naked or thinly clothed with lichens, bloomed Andro^ 
uneda tetrufjorMi^ a S<(,r}frag<t. opposltifoIJa^ a midicanle^ or a Ranun- 

i^tdiis 7iicalis. At Cape Swainson he again deseemkMl to the shore, W'hich here 
formed a flat strain! about GOO feet broad. Some deserted Escpiimaux huts soon 
arrested his attention. Charre<l <lrift-wood and a quantity of ashes lay scattered 
about the hearths, and proved that these dwellings had not been long forsaken. 
Scarcely a binl was to be seen on lainl, but countless auks and divers animated 
the waters. A great number of winged insects — butterflies, bees, mosquitoes 
'—flew or buzzed about, particularly on the hillocks between the stones. On 
July 25 he once more lande<l on Cape Hope, where he again found traces of in- 
liahitaiits. Bones of hares am I fragments of reindeer horns lay scattered about 

the ground. The skull of a dog w.as pi.anted on a small mound of earth, 

it is a belief of the Greenland Esquimaux that the dog, who finds his way 
everywhere, must nccess.arily be the best gni<le of the innocent children to the 
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land of souls. The heat, which soon put an end to this excursion, was so great 
that many of the' plants had shed their seeds, and some were already complete- 
ly dried up and shrivelled. 

The part of the coast of East Greenland discovered by Scoresby, and that 
which was visited the year after by Clavering, lay, however, too far to the north 
to afford ahy clue about the extinct Scandinavian settlements, even supposing 
them, as was then still believed, to have been partly situated to the east of Capo 
Farewell. At length in the year 1829, Captain Graah, Avho had been sent out 
by King Frederick VI. of Denmark, succeeded in exploring the south-eastern 
coast of Greenland, from its southern extremity to the latitude of 65° 18', 
beyond which no colony could ever have existed ; and as he nowhere found 
either the most insigiiiticant ruins or the least traces of an ancient Christian 
settlement in the language and customs of the natives, it was now fully proved 
that the east bygd of the old chroniclers was, in reality, situated on the south- 
western coast of Greenland, in the present districts of Julianshaab and Lichte- 
nau, a coast which, in comparison with the more northern colonies of Frederik- 
shaab and Fiskernas, distinctly trends to the east. 

The present Danish settlements, wliich are confined to the more sheltered 
fjords of its western coast, are divided into a north and south inspectorate, the 
former extending from lat. 67° to 72°, and comprising the districts of Upernavik, 
Otnenak, Jakobshavn, Christianshaab, P^gedesminde, and Godhavn, on Disco 
Island ; while the latter contains the districts of Ilolstcensborg, Sukkertoppen, 
Godthaab, PlskernaSSet, PVederikshaab, and Julianshaab, 

In the year 1855 the population of the South Inspectorate consisted of 0128 
aboriginal Greenlanders, or Esquimaux, and 120 Europeans; that of the North 
Inspectorate, of 3516 of the former, and 128 of the latter ; a very small number 
if we consider that it is scattered over a space of 12° of latitude. In a country 
like this, such towns as Godhavn, with 150 inhabitants, or Godthaab, the most 
populous of all, with 330, pass for considerable cities. 

But, in spite of its scanty population, Greenland is a valuable possession of 
the Danish crown, or rather of the Danish company, which entirely monopolizes 
the trade, and manages its affairs so well tliat the Greenlander receives for his 
produce only about the sixth part of its price at Coj)on]iagen. According to 
the average of six years (1850-1855), the total value of tlie exports from 
Greenland amounted to 378,588 rix-dollars; that of the importations from 
Denmark, to 164,215; but in the latter sum was included not only the price 
paid to the Greenlanders for their goods, but all the stores and provisions 
necessaiy for the agents and servants of the company, the missionaries, and the 
administration of the colony. The trifling amount which, after all deductions 
and charges, the poor Greenlander receives for his seal-skins or his blubber, 
he generally spends in tobacco, candy-sugar, coffee, and sea-biscuits, for his real 
wants are amply supplied by his own country, and he has not yet learned to 
invest his gains more profitably. Like all other Esquimaux, he depends chiefly 
upon the sea for his subsistence. Of the various species of Phocaj found in 
the Greenland waters the most valuable is the hispid seal (Phoca hispida), 
both from its numbers and from its frequenting the fjords during the whole 
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year; while the larger Greenland seal (Phoca groenlandica) is not stationary 
like the former, but leaves the coast from March to May, and from July to 
September. The Cystophora cristata^ or hooded seal, remarkable for a globular 
sac, capable of inflation, on the head of the male, appears in the fjords only 
from April till June. It is the most pugnacious of all the seals. In the south- 
ern districts, where the seal-hunting must be chiefly carried on in open water, 
the Greenlander relies upon his boat, the kayak. When the animal is struck, 
the barbed point of the harpoon detaches itself, by an ingenious mechanism, 
from the shaft, which otherwise would be broken by its violent contortions ; 
and as the line is attached to a bladder, it can easily be recovered. 

Among the cetaceans, the white dolphin (Delphinopterus leiicas) and the 
narwhal (Monodon monoccros) are the most valuable to the Greenlanders of 
the North Inspectorate, from 500 to 600 of these huge animals being annually 
caught. The former makes its appearance a short time after the breaking up 
of the ice, and again in autumn ; in summer it seeks the open sea. Sometimes 
large herds of the white dolphins are cut off from the sea. by the closing in of 
the ice in the neighborhood of the land, so that several hundred may be killed 
in the course of a few days. The narwhal is caught only in the Omenak fjord, 
which it visits regularly in November. As its chase is both difficult and dan- 
dorous, the Greenlanders generally hunt it in company, so that after a narwhal 
has been struck with the first harpoon or lance, others are ready to follow up 
the advantage. The larger whales arc now seldom caught, but the dead body 
of a fin-back is not seldom cast ashore, and affords a ric# harvest to the neigh- 
borhood. Sometimes masses of oil, evidently proceeding from dead whales, 
are found floating in the fjords. In 1854 ninety -five tons of this matter were 
collected near Ilolsteinburg. 

The fishes likewise amply contribute to supply the Greenlander’s wants. 
The shark-fishery {Scymnus microcephalus) is of considerable importance. 
The entrails of seals and other offal are placed in the openings of the ice to at- 
tract these sharks to the spot, where they are caught in various ways, particu- 
larly by torch-light, which brings them to the surface. The fishermen, watch- 
ing the moment, strike them with a sharp hook, and then drag them upon the 
ice. They are also caught ivith strong iron angles attached to chains. They 
are captured for the sake of their livers, ivhich yield a good deal of oil. It has 
very recently been ascertained that a valuable substance resembling spermaceti 
may be expressed from the carcass which was formerly wasted, and for this 
purpose powerful screw presses are now employed. About 30,000 of these 
gluttonous animals are caught every year, and the fishery may be greatly ex- 
tended, as the bottom of the ice-fjords absolutely swarms with them. Their 
capture is attended with far less trouble and danger than in Iceland, where 
they are pursued in boats, and in a capricious and tempestuous sea. Improv- 
ing upon the old Esquimaux methods of fishing or bunting, the Danish resi- 
dents set nets for the white whale or the seal ; for the former, they are attach- 
ed to the shore, and extend off at right angles, so as to intercept them in their 
autumnal southern migration, when they swim close along the rocks to avoid 
the grampus. When the white whale is stopped by the net, it often appears 
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at first to be unconscious of the fact, and continues to swim against it, and 
then. allows the boat to approach it from behind. If entangled in the net, it is 
soon drowned, as, like all the whale tribe, it is obliged to come to the surface 
to breathe. 

A large quantity of cod are caught in v.arious parts of the South Inspecto- 
rate, particularly at Fiskernasset, which, being less subject to fogs and move 
exposed to the sea-wind, offers peculiar advantages for tlie drying of the fisli. 
The capelin villosHs)^\\\\\(A\ in May and June visits the coasts of 

Greenland in great numbers, is eaten both fresh or laid upon the rocks to dry 
for the winter. The sea-wolf, the lump-fish, the bull-head, the Norway had- 
dock, the salmon-trout, are likewise important articles of food. The halibut 
grows to a huge size, and a smaller species (Ilippoglossus jyinguis) is fislied for 
at the depth of 180 or even 380 fathoms. The banks frequented by this fish 
are most valuable to tho neighboring Greenlanders. Many are no doubt still 
undiscovered, otliers may be known by the dead fish floating on the surface, or 
by the seals diving out of the water with a flat fisli in their mouth. Long-tail- 
ed crabs arc easily caught in many parts, and the common mussel may be 
gathered almost everywhere at ebb tide. 

Crowds of birds nestle during the summer on the rocky shores, particularly 
at Upernavik, where the largest breeding-] daces are found. They are general- 
ly* killed with small blunted arrows. In the ice-fjord of Jacobshavn tlie gulls 
are caught ingeniously by floating traps on which something brilliant or re- 
sembling a fish is flx^d. Tlie eggs of the sea-birds are gathered in vast num- 
bers, and the feathers and skins of the eider-duck and auk are both exjiorted 
and used for the lining of boots. 

Compared with the wealth of the seas, the land is very poor. The chase of 
the reindeer is, however, important, as its skin affords both a warmer and a 
softer clothing than that of the seal, and serves moreover as a bed-cover or a 
sledge-carpet. Reindeer-hunting is a favorite summer occupation of the Green- 
landers, who annually kill from 10,000 to 20,000, and export about one-half of 
the skins. Only a few cows, sliecp, and goats are kept at Julianshaab. For 
want of hay they are fed with fish iluring the winter. In South Greenland the 
potato is cultivated by the European residents as a luxury. The plant never 
flowers, and even buds arc rare. Turnips, cabbages, salad, and spinach like- 
wise grow in South Greenland, but barley sown in the gardens scarcely ever 
comes to ear. In summer the windows of the houses are gay with geraniums 
and fuchsias and other flowers of a more temperate zone. 

Among the indigenous plants, the berries of the Empetrum nigrum, Vuc- 
cinium uliginosum., and VacGiiniiim vitis idaea furnish the Greenlanders with 
their only vegetable food. While the coasts exposed to the bleak sea-winds 
afford scanty tra(;es of vegetation, the valleys and hill slopes of the more 
sheltered f^’ords are green during the summer, and justify the name bestowed 
by Erick on the land of his adoption™ Forests are of course out of the question 
in Greenland, thou^ in some places the birch attains a not inconsiderable 
size. Thus in a dell at the upper end of Lichtenau Fjord a thicket of these 
tiees, fifteen feet high, surrounds a little lake fed by a watei*faU, the largest 
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hitherto known in Greenland. More generally, however, the trees, such as the 
beech, the willow, the elder, etc., merely creep along the ground, where, the 
dense matting of their roots and branches, mingled with bushes of the empe- 
truin, or with mosses, lichens, and fallen leaves, forms a kind of turf which is 
used as fuel by the Danes. 

In some measure the sea makes up for the want of timber by casting on the 
shore a quantity of drift-wood, the origin of which is still a matter of doubt, 
some tracing it to the North American rivers, others to those of Siberia. It 
consists mostly of the uprooted trunks of coniferous trees. Sometimes also 
large pieces of bark, such as those of which the Indians make their canoes, and 
sewn together with threads of liair, and drifted into the fjords. 

Tlie mineral kingdom, though it lias within the last few years attracted the 
attention of speculators, will hardly ever realize their hopes. Several attempts 
to work the lead and copper ores at Nanursoak and in the Arksak fjord have 
miserably failed. The cost of transport is immense, and the difficulty of ob- 
taining the necessary workmen presents an insuperable obstacle to all mining 
operations in Greenland. 

Though the Greenlanders have now been for more than a century under the 
influence of Cliristiau teachers, yet their mode of life is still much the same as 
that of their relatives the wild Esquimaux on the opposite continent of North 
America. Like them, they use the kayak,” the ‘‘ oomiak,” and the sledge ; 
like them, tlu*y live in small winter huts of stone (the snow-house is unknown 
to them) or in summer tents hung with skins, and thej^are equally improvi- 
dent in times of abundance. Their constant intercourse with Europeans has, 
however, taught them the use of many luxuries unknown to the wild Esqui- 
maux, and tlu‘y are now groat consumers of coffee. They are fond of instruc- 
tion, but the iiiiiiiense space over whicli the population is scattered, and their 
vagrant life during a great i)art of the year, are great hinderances to their im- 
provement. They are also very good-natured, and live on the best terms with 
the Danes who resi<lc among them. Tlic latter, who, M’ith the exception of the 
Moravian missionaries, are all in the service of the Company, soon get attached 
to the country, and leave it with regret ; sometimes even returning to *close 
their days in Greenland. 

The climate, though severe, is very healthy, and the lover of sport finds am- 
ple opportunities for gratifying his favorite passion. In September, or at the 
beginning of October, the last ships leave for Europe ; and then, till the next 
April or JNfay — when the first English winders appear in the ports of Godhavn 
or Upernavik — all communication with the civilized world is totally cut off. 
Towards the end of January or the beginning of February, when the days begin 
rapidly to lengthen, frequent sledge-parties keep up a constant interchange of 
visits between tlie various settlements. This mode of travelling over the lakes 
and inclosed fjords is very agreeable in IMay, as then the sun is pleasantly 
warm at noon ; and though he hardly disappears below the horizon, the nights 
are sufficiently cold to convert the melted snow into ice^hard enough to bear 
the weight of a sledge. This is the best time for visiting many interesting 
spots inaccessible at other seasons of the year, and for enjoying many a scene 
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unsurpassed in Switzerland itself. Here, as on the Alps, the glacier and the 
snow-clad peak appear in airtheir gvandeur ; here also, in the valleys, the sum- 
mer brooks flow between well-clothed banks, and the Helvetian lakes are wor- 
thily rivalled by the magnificent fjords of Greenland. 

In many parts, the waves, beating against tlie steep coasts of the islands 
and fjords, render access difficult, if not impossible during the summer, but in 
winter or spring they may easily be visited across the ice. The surf has worn 
many caves in these precipitous rock-walls, which are no less remarkable for 
their picturesque basaltic forms than for the huge masses of ice on their sides, 
which, in their tints and grouping, far surpass the stalactites of the most re. 
nowned European grottoes. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIT. 

THE ANTARCTIC OCEAN. 

Comparative View of the Antarctic and Arctic Regions. — Inferiority of Climate of the former. — Its 
Causes. — The New Shetland Islands.— -South Georgia. — The Peruvian Stream. — Sea-birds. — The Gi- 
ant Petrel. — The Albatross. — The Penguin. — The Austral Whale. — The Hunchback. — The Fin-back. 
— The Grampus. — Hattie with a Whale. — The Sca-elcphunt. — The Southern Sea-bear. — The Sea- 
leopard. — Antarctic Fishes. 

T IIP] Antarctic res^ions arc far more desolate and barren than the Arctic. 

Here we have no energetic hunters, like the Esquimaux, chasing the seal 
or the walrus; no herdsmen following, like the Samoiedcs or the Lapps, their 
reindeer to the brink of the icy ocean ; but all is one dreary, uninliabitlible 
waste. While within the Arctic Circle the musk-ox enjoys an abundance of 
food, and the lemming is still found thriving on the bleakest islands, not a sin- 
gle land quadruped exists beyond 50'’ of southern latitude. 

Summer Howers gladden the sight of the Arctic navigator in the most north- 
ern lands yet reached ; but no plant of any <lescrij)tion — not even a moss or a 
lichen — has been observed beyond CockVnirn Island in 04° 12' S. lat. ; and while 
even in Spitzboi*gon vegotatioiL ascends the mountain slopes to a height of 3000 
feet the snow-line descends to the water's edge in every land within or near the 
Antarctic Circle. 

An open sea, extending towards tlic northern pole as far as the eye can reach, 
points out tlie path to future discovery; but the Antarctic navigators, with one 
single exception, liave invariably seen their progress arrested by barriers of ice, 
and none have ever penetrated beyond the comparatively low latitude of 
78° 10'. 

Even in Spitzbergen and East Greenland, Scorcsby sometimes found the 
heat of summer very great; but the annals of Antarctic navigation invariably 
speak of a frigid temperature. In 1773, when Captain Phipps visited Spitzber- 
gen, the thermometer once rose to -f58^°; and on July 15, 1820, when the 
“ITecla” left her winter-quarters in Melville Island (74° 47' N.), she enjoyed a 
warmth of -f 56°. But during the summer months spent by Sir James Ross 
in the Antarctic Polar area, the temperature of the air never once exceeded 
+ 41° 5'. In Northumberland Sound (76° 4^' N.), probably the coldest spot 
hitherto visited in the north, the mean of tlie three summer months was found 
to be +30° 8', while within the Antarctic Circle it only amovinted to +27° 3'. 

The reader may possibly wonder why the climate of the southern polar re- 
gions is so much more severe than th.at of tlie high northern latitudes ; or why 
coasts and valleys, at equal distances from the equator, Ifciould iu one case be 
found green with vegetation, aiul in another mere wastes of snow and ice ; but 
the predominance of land in the north, and of sea iu the south, fully auswere 
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the question. Within the Arctic Circle we see vast continental masses project- 
ing far to the north, so as to forim an almost continuous belt round the icy 
sea ; while in the southern hemisphere, the continents taper down in a vast ex- 
tent of open ocean. In the north, the plains of Siberia and of the Hudson’s 
Bay territories, warmed by the sunbeams of summer, become at that season 
centres of radiating heat, so that in many {)arts the growth of forests, or even 
the culture of the cereals, advances as high as 70° of latitude; while the An- 
tarctic lands are of a comparatively small extent, and isolated in the midst of 
frigid waters, whose temperature scarcely varies from +29° 2 ' even in the 
height of summer. Mostly situated within the Antarctic Circle, and constantly 
chilled by cold sea-winds, they act at every season as refrigerators of the atmos- 
phere. 

In the north, the formation of icebergs is confined to a few mountainous 
countries, such as the Avest coast of Greenland or Spitzbergen ; but the Antarc- 
tic coast-lands generally tower to a considerable height above the level of the 
sea, and the vast fragments wliich are constantly detaching themselves from 
their glaciers keep up the low tcmi)erature of the seas. 

In the north, the cold currents of the Polar Ocean, with their drift-ice and 
bergs, have but the two Avide gates of the Greenland Sea and Davis’s Strait 
through Avhich they can emerge to the south, so that their inllucnce is confiiKni 
within comparatively narrow limits, Avhile the gelid streams of the Antarctic 
seas branch out freely on all sides, and convey their floating ice-masses far and 
wide within the temperate seas. It is only to the west of Newfoundland that 
single icebergs have ever been known to descend as low as 39° of latitude; but 
in the southern hemisphere they have been met with in the vicinity of the Cape 
of Good Hope (35° S. lat.), neai- Tristan d’Acunlja, opposite to the mouth of the 
Rio de la Plata, and Avithiri a hundred leagues of Tasmania. In the north, final- 
ly, we find the Gulf Stream conveying Avarrnth even to the shores of Spitzbergen 
and Nova Zembla; Avhile in the opposite regions of the globe, no traces of warm 
currents have been observed beyond 55° of latitude. ' ^ 

Thus the predominance of vast tracts of flat land in the boreal hemisphere, 
and of an immense expanse of ocean in the Antarctic regions, sufficiently ac- 
counts for the mstival Avarmth of the former, and the comparatively low sum- 
mer temperature of the latter. 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail each of the desolate lands which mod- 
ern navigators have discovered among the Antarctic ice-fields, but it may not 
be uninteresting to compare one or two of these dreary wastes with the lands 
of the north, situated in analogous latitudes. 

The New Shetland Islands, situated between 61° and 63° of Southern lati- 
tude, were originally discovered by Dirck Gheritz, a Dutch navigator, who, in 
attempting to round Cape Horn, Avas carried by tempestuous weather within 
sight of their mountainous coasts. Long forgotten, they were re-discovered in 
1819 by Mr. Smith, a master in the royal navy — whom a storm had likewise 
carried thither— and in the following year more accurately examined by Edward 
Bransfield, whose name survives in the strait which separates them from D’Ur- 
ville’s Louis Philippe Laiid. 
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In 1629, the ‘‘Chanticleer,” Captain Forster, was sent to New Shetland for 
the purpose of making magnetic and other physical observations, and remained 
for several months at Deception Island, w’hich was selected as a station from its 
affording the best harbor in South Shetland. 

Though these islands are situated at about the same distance from the pole 
as the Faroe I^ands which boast of numerous flocks of sheep, and where the 
sea never freezes, yet, when the “ Chanticleer ” approached Deception Island, on 
January 5 (a month corresponding to our July), so many icebergs were scatter- 
ed about, that Forster counted at one time no fewer than eighty-one. A gale 
liaving arisen, accompanied by a thick fog, great care was needed to avoid run- 
ning foul of these floating cliffs. After entering the harbor — a work of no 
slight difficulty, from the violence of the wind — the fogs were so frequent that, 
for the first ten days, neither sun nor stars were seen ; and it was withal so raw# 
and cold, that Lieutenant Kendal, to whom we owe a short narrative of tlie expe- 
dition, did not recollect having suffered more at any time in the Arctic regions, 
even at the lowest range of the thermometer. In this desolate land, frozen water 
becomes an integral portion of the soil ; for this volcanic island is composed 
chiefly of alternate layers of ashes and ice, as if the snow of each winter, during 
a series of years, had been prevented from melting in the following summer, by 
the ejection of cinders and ashes from some part where volcanic action still goes 
on. Early in March (the September of the north) the freezing over of the cove 
in which the ship was secured gave warning that it was high time for her to 
quit this desolate port. With much difficulty and severe labor, from the fury 
of the gales, they managed to get away, and we may fully credit Lieutenant 
Kendal’s assertion, that it was a day of rejoicing to all on board when the 
shores of Deception faded from their view. 

In 1775 Cook, on his second voyage, discovered the large island of South 
Georgia, situated in latitude 54° and 55°, a situation corresponding to that 
of Scarborough or Durham. But what a difference in the climate, for “ we saw 
n^t a river or stream of water,” says the great navigator, “ on all the coast of 
Georgia. The head of the bay, as well as two places on each side, w’as termi- 
nated by perpendicular icebergs of considerable height. Pieces were continu- 
ally breaking off and floating out to sea, and a great fall happened while we 
were in the bay, wdiich made a noise like a cannon. The inner parts of the 
country were not less savage and horrible. The wild rocks raised their lofty 
summits till they were lost in the clouds, and the valley lay covered with ever- 
lasting snow. Not a tree was to be seen, not a shrub even big enough to make 
a toothpick. The only vegetation wms a coarse strong-bladed grass growing 
in tufts, wdld burnet, and a plant like moss, which sprang from the rocks. The 
lands, or rather rocks, bordering on the sea-coast were not covered with snow 
like the inland parts, but all the vegetation we could see on the clear places was 
the grass above mentioned. ’ To And scenes of a similar wintry desolation, we 
must travel in the north as far as Nova Zembla or Spitzbergen, which are 20° 
^1* 24° nearer to the pole ! 

Thus the influence of the cold Antarctic waters extends far within the tem- 
perate zone. We can trace their chilling effects in Kerguelen Land (50° g. 
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lat.), which when visited by Cook in the height of summer was found covered 
with snow, and where only five plants in flower were ^collected ; in Tierra del 
Fuego (53® S. lat.), where the mean summer temperatu^’e is fully lower than 
that of Dublin (53® 21' N. lat.) ; in the Falkland Islands (51° 30'), which, though 
flat and low and near Patagonia, have, according to Mr. Darwin, a climate siini. 
lar to that which is experienced at the height of between one a^d two thousand 
feet on the mountains of North Wales, with less sunshine and less frost, but 
more wind and rain ; and finally along the south-west coast of America, where 
the Peruvian current and the cold sea-winds so considerably depress the snow- 
line, that while in Europe the most southern glacier which comes down to the 
sea is met with, according to Von Puch,.on the coast of Norway in lat. G7°; 
the ‘‘ Beagle ” found a glacier fifteen miles long and in one part seven miles 
• broad descending to the sea-coast in the gulf of Penas, in a latitude (46° 50') 
nearly corresponding with tliat of the Lake of Geneva. 

“ The position of this glacier,” says Mr. Darwin, “ may be put even in a 
more striking point of view, for it descends to the sea-coast within less than 9° 
from where palms grow; within 4^° of a region wdiere the jaguar and puma 
range over the plains, less than 2;}° from arborescent grasses, and (looking to 
the w^cstward in the same hemisphere) less than 2° from orchideous parasites, 
and within a single degree of tree-ferns !” As the influence of the tropical gulf 
stream reaches as far as Spitzbergen, so that of the cold Peruvian stream, which 
issues from the Antarctic Seas, extends even to the equator, and not seldom re- 
duces the temperature of the w'aters about the Galapagos to less than +58^®, 
so that reef-building corals, which require a minimum warmth of +60°, are 
unable to grow near islands situated directly under the line. 

Though the Antarctic lands are so bleak and inclement that not a single 
quadruped is to be found withi!i 60° of latitude, yet they arc the resort of in- 
numerable sea-birds wliich, belonging to the same families as those ot the north, 
generally form distinct genera or species, for with rare exceptions no bird is 
found to inhabit both the Arctic and the Antarctic regions. ^ 

Thus in the petrel family we find the fulmar {Procellar ia f/lacialis) and the 
glacial petrel {P. fjelida) of the high north represented in the Antarctic Seas 
by the giant petrel {Procellaria glgantea), which extends its flight from Pata- 
gonia to the ice-banks of the south, where the Antarctic and the snowy petrels 
(P. antarctica et nivea) first appear, cold-loving birds which never leave those 
dreary waters, and are often seen in vast flocks floating upon the drift-ice. 

The giant petrel, which has re< eived from the Spaniards the significant appel- 
lation of quebranta JmesoSy'* or “ break-bones,” is a more powerful bird than 
the fulmar. It is larger than a goose, with a strong beak 4^ inches long. Its 
color is a dirty black, white below, and with white spots on the neck and back. 
In its habits and manner of flight it closely resembles the albatross, and, fis with 
the albatross, a spectator may Avatch it for hours together without seeing on 
what it feeds. Like the fulmar it feasts upon fishes, or the carcasses of seals and 
cetaceans?, but it also chases other birds. At Port Saint Antonio it was seen by 
some of the officers of the “ Beagle” pursuing a' diver, whi^h tried to escape by 
diving and flying, but was continually struck down, and at last killed by a blow 
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on its head. Sxich is its voracity that it does not even spare its own kind, for 
a gigantic petrel having been badly wounded by a shot from the “ Terror,” 
and falling at too great a distance for a boat to be sent after it, was immediale- 
Iv attacked by two others of the same kind and torn to pieces. It is a common 
bird both in the open sea and in the inland channels of Tierra del Fuego, and 
the south-west eoast of America. 

The wandering albatross {Diomedea exulans), closely allied to the petrels, 
and rivalling the condor in size and strength of wing, may truly be ranked among 
the Antarctic birds, as it is seldom seen in a lower latitude than 36°, and in 
creases in numbers towards the south. Freyssinet saw it most frequently be- 
tween 55° and 59° S. lat., and it prebably knows no other limits than those of 
the Polar ice. It is found in every meridian of this enormous zone, but the 
regions of storms — the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn — are its favorite# 
resorts. Here it may frequently be seen in the full majesty of its flight. 

The auks of the northern hemisphere are represented, in the austral regions, 
by the penguins, who, as Buffon remarks, are the least bird-like of all birds. 
Their small wing-stumps, covered witli short rigid scale-like feathers, arc alto- 
gether incapable of raising the body in the air, but serve as admirable paddles 
in the water, and on land as fore feet, wdth whose help they so alertly scale the 
grassy cliffs that they miglit easily be mistaken for quadrupeds. Their feet, 
like those of the auks, are placed so far back that the body is quite upright 
when the bird is standing on the ground, a position which renders their gait 
uncommonly slow and awkward, but gt’eatly facilitates their movements in the 
water. Wlieii at sea and fishing, the penguin comes to the surface for the pur- 
pose of breathing with such a spring, and dives again so instantaneously, that at 
first sight no one can be sure that it is not a fish leaping for sport. Other sea- 
birds generally keep a consideral)le part of their body out of the water while 
swimming, but this is not the case with the penguin, whose head alone appears 
above the surface, and thus rowing at tlie same time with its wings and feet, it 
stilus so quickly that many fislies would fail to keep up with it. Sir James 
Ross once saw two penguins paddling away a thousand miles from the nearest 
land. Protected against the cold by a thick layer of fat and a warm great-coat 
of feathers, it remains for months on the high seas, and seeks land only in the 
summer for the purpose of breeding. At this time it is found in vast numbers 
on the Falkland Islands, Kerguelen’s Land, New Shetland, or wherever in the 
Antarctic Seas, perhaps even to the pole itself, a convenient coast invites its 
sta}". On Possession Island, for instance, a desolate rock, discovered by Sir 
James Ross in lat. 71° 56j, myriads of penguins covered the whole surface of 
the land, along the ledges of the precipices, and even to the summit of the hills. 
Undaunted by the presence of beings whom they had never seen before, the 
birds vigorously attacked the British seamen as they waded througli their 
ranks, and pecked at them with their sharp beaks, a reception >vhich, together 
^vith their loud coarse notes, and the insupportable stench of their guano, made 
^ur countrymen but too happy to depart, after having loaded their boat with 
geological specimejjs and penguins. There are several species of this singular 
bird. The largest and rarest (Apte?wdytes Forsteri) is generally found sin- 
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jrly, while the smaller species always associate in vast numbers. Several were 
caught in lat. 77° by Sir James Ross and brought on board alive; indeed it 
was a very diflicult and a cruel operation to kill them, until hydrocyanic acid 
was resorted to, of which a tablespoonful effectually acconii)lished the purpose 
in less than a ininnte. These enormous birds varied in weight from sixty to 
seventy-five pounds. They are remarkably stupid, and allow a man to ap- 
proach them so near as to strike them on the head with a bludgeon, and some- 
times, if knocked off the ice into the water, they will almost immediately leap 
upon it again as if eager for a fight, though without the smallest means either 
of offense or defense. They were first discovered during Captain Cook’s voyage 
to the Antarctic regions, but Sir .Tames Ross was fortunate in bringing the first 
perfect specimens to Phigland, some of which were preserved entire in casks of 
strong pickle, that the pliysiologist and comparative anatomist might have an« 
opportunity of thoroughly examining tlieir structure. The principal food of the 
great penguin consists of various speiues of crustaceous animals, and in its 
stomach arc frequently found from two to ten pounds’ weight of pebbles, swal- 
lowed no doubt to promote digestion. ‘‘Its capture,” says Sir James Ross, 
“afforded great amusement to our people, for when alarmed and endeavoring 
to escape, it makes its way over deep snow faster than they could follow it: by 
lying down on its belly and im])elling itself by its powerful feet, it slides along 
upon the surface of the snow at a groat pace, steadying itself by extending its 
fin-like wings, which alternately touch the ground on the side opposite to the 
propelling leg.” 

Though the Antarctic Seas possess neither the narwhal nor the morse, they 
abound, perhaps even more than the Arctic waters, in whales, dolphins, and 
seals, at least in tlie higher latitinles. 

The austi’al smoothrbacked whale {Balana australis) differs from his Green- 
land relative in many respects : tlie head is comparatively smaller, being only 
about one-fourth of the total length, the mouth is broader, the baleen shorter, 
the pectoral fins are larger and pointed, and the color is almost totally black, 
the white on the lower surface being confined to a small part of the abdomen. 
The skull is also differently formed ; and while the Greenland whale has only 
thirteen pairs of ribs, the austral smooth-back has fifteen. 

According to iVIr. Bennett, tlic austral smooth-back seldom attains a greater 
length than fifty feet ; but as it yields on an average from eighty to ninety 
barrels of oil, its capture amjfiy rewards the whaler’s trouble. Though met 
with in the highest latitudes, and roaming over the whole extent of the Antarc- 
tic Seas, it resorts in spring to the shelterc<l bays of New Zealand, Australia, 
Kerguelen’s Land, Chili, the Falkland Islands, Algoa Bay, etc., for the purpose 
of bringing forth its young. This of course makes its capture easier, but must 
s-t the same time lead to its extirpation, or drive it to the most inaccessible re- 
gions of the Polar Ocean. Even now the whale-fishcy of the southern seas, 
which twenty or thirty years ago employed hundreds of vessels, has much di- 
J^inished in importance : it is chiefly carried on by the Americans, the French, 
our Australian colonies, which have the advantage of being more conven- 
iently situated than the mother-country. 
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In the higher latitudes of the Antarctic zone the hunch-back and fin-back 
whales abound ; but as the former is meagre and hardly worth the boiling, and 
the latter, like the rorquals of the north, dives with such rapidity that he snaps 
the harpoon-line or drags the boat along with him into the water, they are sel- 
dom hunted. Hence they will most likely continue to prosper in their native 
seas, unless the improved missiles recently introduced in the whale-fishery can 
be made to conquer them. The hunch-back is distinguished by the great 
length of his pectoral fins, wliich extend to full eighteen feet, while these organs 
are comparatively small in the fin-back. A kind of broad-nosed whale likewise 
makes its appearance in the Antarctic Seas, but it is not yet determined whether 
all these fin-backed whales of the south are distinct species from those of the 
Arctic waters. A circumstance which seems to speak for their identity is that 
fin-b«acks are met Avith in the intervening temperate and tropical seas, so that 
no limits appeiir to have been set to their excursions. 

The sperm Avhale, or cachalot, though partial to the equinoctial ocean, is also 
found in the cold Antarctic waters. It was met with by Sir James Ross among 
the icebergs in 63° 20' S. lat. ; and near Possession Island (71° 50' S. lat.), where 
the hunch-backs vtqvq so abundant that thirty were counted at one time in va- 
rious directions, and during the whole day Avherever the eyes* turned their blasts 
were to be seen. A few sperm whales were also distinguished among them by 
their peculiar manner of blowing or spouting. 

Among the dolphins of the Antarctic Ocean we find a species of grampus 
no less formidable and voracious than that of the northern seas. On January 
20, 1840, the American ship ‘‘ Peacock,” Avhile cruising in the Antarctic waters, 
witnessed a conflict between one of them and a whale. The sea was perfectly 
smooth, so that the whole combat could be distinctly seen. At first the whale 
was perceived at some distance from the ship lashing the water into foam, and 
apparently making desperate efforts to shake off some invisible enemy. On 
approaching, they found that an enormous grampus had seized it with its jaws. 
The whale vainly turned and twisted itself in every direction, and its blood 
tinged the water far around. The grampus had evidently the advantJige, and 
the other whales, of which there were many in sight, instead of assisting their 
comrade, seemed only intent on their own safety. The grampus had a brown 
back, a white abdomen, and a large fin on its back. The speed at Avhich the 
monstrous animals shot through the w^ater prevented the Americans from Avit- 
nessing the issue of the fight. The classical dolphin of the ancients has been 
seen near the Cape of Good Hope, and most likely Avanders far to the south, as 
he is proverbial for his arroAv-like rapidity, and can easily traverse a couple of 
hundred miles in a single day. In the Strait of Magellan and about Cape Horn 
are frequently seen the Delphmus superciliosus^ whose turned-up mouth-cor- 
ners give his countenance a peculiarly benevolent and friendly expression, belied 
by his ravenous propensities, and the Delphinus leucoramphus^ Avho, like the 
bjeluga of the north, has no dorsal fin, and by the liveliness of his movements 
emulates the classical dolphin of the Mediterranean. 

The seal family plays a no less important part in the zoology of the Antarc- 
tic Seas than m that ^»f the northern waters. Here we find the monstrous sea* 
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elepliant {MacrorJiinus elephantinus)^ so called not only from his size attaining 
a length of twenty-five feet, and a girth at the largest part of the body of from 
fifteen to eighteen, but also from the singular structure of his elongated nostrils, 
which hang down when he is in a state of repose, but swell out to a proboscis a 
foot long when he is enraged. This gives the animal a very formidable appear- 
ance, which, along with his bellowing and his widely-gaping jaws arme4 with 
tusk-like canines, might strike terror into the boldest heart. But in reality the 
sea-elephant is a most defenseless creature, for on land it moves its unwieldy 
carcass with the utmost difficulty, and a single blow upon the snout with a club 
suffices to stretch it lifeless on the ground. It used to be met with in consid- 
erable numbers on all the flat shores or islands between 35° and 62° S. lat., but 
as it yields a large quantity of excellent oil, and as its skin, though merely cov- 
ered with tliick short bristles, is of some value from its great strength and 
thickness, incessant persecution has greatly thinned its ranks, and in some parts 
extirpated it. Thus Sir James Ross relates that the sca-elej>hant and several 
other species of seals, which were formerly in great abundance at Kerguelen’s 
Land, annually drew a number of fishing-vessels to its shores. But at the time 
of his visit (1840), after so many years of slaughter, they had quite deserted 
the place. The flesh of the sea-elephant is black, and of an oily taste, but Anson 
and his companions, after having been tosse<l about for several months on a 
tempestuous sea and reduced to great distress by scurvy, relished it at Juan 
Fernandez. The tongue is said to be a great delicacy. 

As the soft jet-black fur of the young southern sea-bear [Arctocq^haluH falc- 
landicus) is no less valuable than that of its northern relative, the eagerness 
with which it is pursued may easily be imagined. Formerly vast herds of sea- 
bears used to resort every summer to the New Shetland Islands, but soon after 
the rediscovery of the group the American .and English sealers made their ap- 
pearance on its desolate shores, and in the short time of four years extirpated 
the ursine seals, thus destroying by wasteful destruction what might have been 
a permanent source of profit. 

The southern sea-lion [Otaria juhaia) is a larger animal than his northern 
namesake; and while the latter is furnished only with an erect and curly hair- 
tuft at the neck, a complete mane flows round his breast. Tlie remainder of 
the tawny body is covered w’ith short smooth hairs or bristles. The sea-lioness, 
who is much smaller than lier mate, has no mane; and as she is of a darker 
color and has a differently shaped head, is frequently mistaken for another 
species, and called wolf, or lohoj by the inhabitants of the south-western coast 
of America. The fore flippers of the sea-lion have the appearance of largo 
pieces of black tough leather, showing, instead of nails, slight horny elevations ; 
the hind fins, which are likewise black, have a closer resemblance to feet, and the 
five toes are furnished with small nails. It is a formidable-looking beast, par- 
ticularly when full grown to a length of ten feet and more. The sea-leopard 
[LeptonyxWeddelU)^ which owes its name to its spotted skin, is peculiar to the 
southeni seas. This lai*gc seal is from eight to nine feet long ; the hind feet 
fiave no nails, and greatly resemble the tail of a fish. 

The Antarctic seals, dolphins, and petrejs chiefly prey upon a genus of fish 
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discovered at Kerguelen’s Land, and named Notoihenia by Dr. llichardson. 
These tish, which are of an elongated eel-like shape, conceal themselves from 
the persecutions of their enemies in the small cracks and cavities of the pack- 
ice, and were frecpiently noticed by Sir Janies Ross when driven from shelter 
by the ship as it struc.k and passed over their protecting pieces of ice. They 
in their turn live upon the smaller cancri and limacina?, and these again upon 
creatures of a still more diminutive size, until finally the chain of created 
beings terminates in the diatoms,"* whicli are found filling these seas with the 
minutest forms of organic life. 

• “ The Sea and its Living; Wonders,” p. 403. 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 

ANTARCTIC VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY. 

Cook’s Discoveries in the Antarctic Ocean, — Bellinghausen. — ^Weddell. — Biscoe. — Balleny. — Dumont 
d’Urville. — Wilkes. — Sir James Ross crosses the Antarctic Circle on New Year’s Day, 1841. — Dis- 
covers V^ictoria Land. — Danj^crous I^^nding on Franklin Island. — An Erviption of Mount Erebus. — 
The Great Ice Harrier. — Providential Escape. — Dreadful Gale. — Collision. — Hazardous Passage be' 
tween two Icebergs. — Termination of the Vo^’^age. 

B P^FORE Cookj no navigator had left Europe with the clear design of pen- 
etrating into the Antarctic regions. Dirk Gheritz indeed had been driv- 
en by a furious storm far to the south of Cape Horn, and became the involun- 
tary discoverer of the New Shetland Islands in IGOO ; but his voyage was soon 
forgotten, and in an age when the love of gold or the desire of conquest were 
the sole promoters of maritime enterprise, no mariner felt inclined to follow on 
his track, and to plunge into a sea where most probably he would find nothing 
but ice-fields and icebergs to reward his efforts. Nearly two centuries later a 
more scientific age directed its attention to the unknown regions of the distant 
south, and Cook sailed forth to probe the secrets of the Antarctic Seas. This 
dangerous task he executed with an intrepidity unparalleled in the annals of 
navigation. Beyond G0° of southern latitude, he cruised over a space of more 
than 100° of longitude, and on January 30, 1'774, penetrated as far as 7l° of 
southern latitude, where lie was stopped by impenetrable masses of ice. Such 
Avere the difficulties encountered from dense fogs, snow-storms, intense cold, 
and every thing that can render navigation dangerous, tliat in his opinion the 
lands situated to the soutliAvard of his discoveries must forever remain un- 
known. 

Again for many a year no one attempted to enter a field Avhere the most 
celebrated of modern mariners had fouiul but a few desert islands (South 
Georgia, Sandwich’s Land, Soulhern Thule) until Smith’s casual rediscovery of 
New South Shetland in 1819 once more turned tlio current of maritime ex- 
ploration to the Antarctic Seas. 

Soon afterwards a Russian expedition under Lazareff and Bellinghausen 
discovered (January, in G9° 3' S. lat., the islands Paul the First and 

Alexander, the most southern lands that had ever been visited by man. 

The year after Captain Weddell, a sealer, penetrated into the icy ocean as 
far as 74° 15' S. lat., 3° nearer to the pole than had been attained by Cook. 
The sea lay invitingly open, but as the season was far advanced^ and Weddell 
apprehended the dangers of the return voyage, he steered again to the north. 

In 1831 Biscoe discovered Eiiderby Landy^and soon afterwards Graham’s 
I^and, to which the gratitude of geographers has since given the discoverer’s 
iiame. In 1839 Balleny revealed the existence of the group of islands called 

26 
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after him, and of Sabrina Land (69° S. lal.). x\bout the same time three con- 
siderable expeditions, fitted out bj^the governments of France, the United 
States, and England, made their appearance in the Antarctic Seas. 

Dumont d’Urville discote»ed Terre Louia» Philippe (63° 31' S. lat.) in Feb- 
ruary, 1838, and Terre Adelie (66° 67' S. lat.) on January 21, 1840. Almost 
on the same day, Wilkes, the commander of the United States Exploring Ex- 
])edition, reached an ice-bound coast, which he followed for a length of 1500 
miles, and which has been called Wilkes’s Land, to commemorate the discover 
er’s name. 

But of all the explorers of the southern frozen ocean, the palm unquestiona- 
bly belongs to Sir James Boss, who penetrated farther towards the pole than 
any other navigator before or after, and made the only discoveries of extensive 
land within the area bounded by the Antarctic Circle. 

On ^^ew Year’s Day, 1841, the ^‘Erebus,” Captain James Clark Ross, and 
the “ Terror,” commanded by Francis Crozier, who died witli Franklin in the 
Arctic Sea, crossed tlie Antarctic Circle, and after sustaining many severe 
shocks ill breaking tlirougli the pack-ice, emerged on January 9 into a clear sea 
of great extent; but the fog and snow-sliowcrs were so thick that the naviga- 
tors could seldom see more than half a mile before them. On the following 
day the fog began to disperse, and on the llth, Victoria Land, rising in lofty 
peaks entirely covered witli percMinial snow, was seen at a distance of more 
than one hundred miles.* On steering towards Mount Sabine, the highest 
mountain of tlie range, new chains of hills were seen extending to the right 
and left. After sailing for a few <lays to the south along tlie ice-bound coast, 
a gale forced tlie ships to stand out to sea ; but on the morning of January 15, 
the weather becoming beautifully clear, allowed a full view of a magniiicent 
chain of mountains strelcliing far away to the southward. Ross was most 
anxious to tind a harbor in wliich to secure the shi])s, but every indentation of 
the coast was found filled with snow drifted from the mountains, and forming 
a mass of ice several hundred feet thick. It was thus impossible to enter any 
of the valleys or breaks in tlic coast where harbors in other lands usually oc- 
cur. Yet these inhospitable shores (72° 73' S. lat.) are situated but one or two 
degrees ifearer to the polj than Ilammerfest, the seat of an active commerce 
on the Norwegian coast. 

Favored by iiortlierly wdnds and an open sea, the ships reached on January 
22 a higher southern latitude (74° 20' 8.) than that which had been attained 
by W^eddcll. Pursuing their way to the southward along the edge of llie 
pack-ice, wdiich now c(^ini)elle(l them to keep at a considerable distance from 
the coast, they came on tlio 27th within two or three miles of a small island 
connected by a vast ice-field with the extreme point of the mainland. Eager 
to set his foot on the most southerly soil (76° 8' 8.) he had as yet discovered, 
Ross left the ^Erebus,” accompanied by several officers, and, followed by Cro- 
zier and a party from the Terror,” pull( 3 d towards the shore. A high south- 
erly swell broke so heavily against the cliffs and on the only piece of beach 
which they could see as they rowed from oife end of the island to the other, as 
almost to forbid theb* landing. 
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By great skill and management R6ss succeeded in jumpiijg on to the rocks. 
By means of a rope some of the officers la^^dcd somewhat more easily, but not 
without getting thoroughly wetted, and one of them nearly lost his life in this 
difficult affair. The thermometenbeing at 22°, every part of the rocks washed 
by the waves w\as covered with a coating of ice, so tliat in jumping from the 
boat he slipped from them into the water between her stern and the almost 
perpendicular rock on which his companions had landed. But for the prompt- 
itude of the men in the boat in instantly pulling off, he must have been crushed 
between it and the rock. He was taken into the boat without having suffered 
any other injury than being benumbed by the cold. 

The island, which received the name of Franklin, bore not the smallest trace 
of vegetation, not even a lichen or piece of sea-weed growing on the rocks ; but 
the white petrel and tlic skua-gull had their nests on the ledges of the cliffs^ and 
seals were seen sporting in the water. 

The following day was memorable for the discovery of the southernmost 
known land of the globe, a magnificent rnount.ain chain, to whi(di the name of 
Parry w'as given, in grateful remembrance of the honor which that illustrious 
navigator liad conferred on Boss, by calling the most northern land at that 
time known by his name. It is not often that men are able to reciprocate such 
conipliinents as these ! The most conspicuous object of the chain was Mount 
Erebus ('<7° 5’ S.), an active volcano, of wdiich Boss bad the good-fortune to 
witness a magnificent eruption. The enormous cohmins of flame and smoke 
rising two thousand feet above the mouth of tlie crater, which is elevated 
12,400 feet above the level of the sea, combined with the snow-white mountain 
chain and the deep-blue ocean to form a magnificent seem*. An extinct volcano 
to the eastward of Mount Erebus, and a little inferior in height, being by meas- 
urement 10,900 feet higli, >vas called ]\Iount Terror.” A brilliant mantle of 
snow swept down the sides of both these giants of the south, and projected a 
perpendicular icy cliff several miles into the sea. 

Gladly would Boss have penetrated still farllier to the south, but all his 
efforts were baffled by a vast barrier of ice, forming an uninterrupted wall, 
450 miles in length, and rising in some parts to a height of 180 feet above the 
sea-level. AVhile sailing along this barrier, the ships wtM'e frecpicntlf obliged 
by the wind and the closely-packed ice to keej) at a considerable distance; but 
on February 9, having entered the only indentation which they had perceived 
throughout its whole extent, they had an excellent opportunity of getting quite 
close to it, though at no little hazanl. This hay Avas formed by a projcictiug 
peninsula of ice, terminated by a cape 170 feet high ; but;it the narrow isthmus 
which connected it with the great barrier it was not more than fifty feet high, 
affording Boss the only o})])ortunity he had of seeing its up|)er surface from 
the mast-head. It appeared to be quite smooth, and conveyed to the mind the 
iflea of an immense plain of frosted silver. Gigantic icicles d<^ended from 
every projecting point of its perpendicular cliffs, proving that it sometimes 
thawed, which otherwise could not have been believed; for at a season of the 
year equivalent to August in Engfend, the thermometer at noon did not rise 
above 14°, and the young ice formed so quickly in the sheltered bay as to warn 
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them of the necessity of a speedy retreat. Favored by the breeze, and by dint 
of great exertion, they ultimately emerged from their dangerpus position, but 
scarcely had they escaped when the wind came directly against them, so that 
had they lingered but half an hour longer ncja* the barrier they would certainly 
have been frozen up. 

On February 13 the approach of winter convinced Ross that it was high 
time to relinquish the further examination of the barrier to the eastward ; and 
as no place of security where it was possible to Aviliter could be found upon 
any part of the land hitherto discovered, he reluctantly resolved to recross the 
Antarctic Circle, and postpone all attempts to reach the pole to the next season. 
The return voyage was difficult and dangerous. On March 7, the ships, while 
endeavoring to find a way through tlie pack-ice in lat. 65°, had a narrow escape 
from imminent destruction. The Avind having ceased, they found themselves 
at the me ‘-cy of a heavy easterly swell, Avhich Avas driving them down upon the 
pack, in Avhich Avere counted from the mast-head eighty-four large bergs, and 
some hundreds of smalh^r size. As they rapidly approached this formidable 
chain, no opening could be discovered through Avhich the ships could pass ; the 
Avaves Avere beating violently against the bergs, and dashing liuge masses of 
pack-ice against their precipitous faces, noAv lifting them nearly to their summit, 
then forcing them again far beneath their Avatcr-line, ..ami sometimes rending 
them in a multitude of brilliant fragments against their projecting points. 
“ Sublime and magnificcitt,” says Ross, “ as such a scene must liave a])peared 
under difEerent circumstances, to us it aa'us awful, if not appalling. For eight 
hours Ave had been gradually drifting tOAA%ards Avhat to human eyes appeared 
inevitable destruction ; the high Avaves and deep rolling of our ships rendered 
towing Avith the boats impossible, and our situation tlie more ])ainful and em- 
barrassing from our inability to make any effort to avoid the dreadful calami- 
ty that seemed to aAvait us We Avere noAV Avithin half a mile of the 

range of bergs. The roar of tlie surf, Avirudi extended each way as far as Ave 
could see, and the crashing of the ice, fell upon tlie ear Avith fearful distinctness, 
whilst the frequently averted eye as immediately returned to contemplate the 
awful destruction that threatened in one short liour to close the Avorld, and all 
its hopes, and joys, and sorrows upon us forever. In this our deep distress 
‘ we called upon the Lord, and lie lieard our A’oices out of Ilis temple, and our 
cry came before Him.’ A gentle air of Avind iilled our sails; hope again rc- 
viA’ed, and the greatest activity j)revailed to make the best use of the feeble 
breeze ; as it gradually freshened, our heavy ships began to feel its influence, 
slowly at first, but more rapidly afterwards, and before dark we found ourselves 
far i*cnioved from every danger.” 

After passing the winter at Hobarton, the capital of Tasmania, Sir James 
Ross, in the folio Aving year, once more crossed the Antarctic Circle to examine 
the icy barrier which in his previous Amyage had blocked his progress to the 
south, and to renew his attempts to pass round or through it. But there were 
encountered. On January 1 7, 1 842, a fearful storm came on 
as the “ Erebus ” and Terror ” were making their way through the pack-ice, 
which was Ihis time met with in a more northern latitude than the year before. 
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The sea broke all the hawsers which held them to a lai-ge piece of floe, and 
drove them helplessly along into the heavy pack. They were now involved in 
an ocean of rolling fragments of ice, which were dashed against them by the 
waves with so much violence that ^leir masts quivered as if tliey would fall at 
every successive blow. Tlie loud crasliing noise of the straining and working 
of the timbers and decks, as they w'ere driven against some of the lieavier 
])ieces, might well appall the stoutest heart, and thus hour passed away after 
liour. During this terrible* scene the ships were at one time so close together 
tliat when the “ Terror ” rose to the top of one wave, the Erebus” was on the 
top of the wave next to leeward of her, tlie deep chasm between them being fill- 
ed with heavy rolling masses ; and as the shij)s descended into the hollow be- 
tween the waves, tlie maintopsail-yard of each could be seen, just level with the 
crest of tlie intervening wave, from tlie deck of the other. The night, which 
now began to draw in, rendered their condition, if jiossible, more hopeless and 
lielpless than before ; but at midnight the snow, which had lieen falling lliickly 
for several hours, cleared away, as the wind suddenly shifted to the westward; 
the swell began to subside, and the shocks which the ships still sustained, though 
strong enough to shatter any vessel less strongly ribbed, were feeble compared 
with those to which they had been exposed. On the following day, the wind 
Imving moderated to a fresh breeze, the crippled ships, whose rudders had been 
sorely shattered, were securely moored to a large floe-piece in the now almost 
motionless pack, where, by dint of unc(*asing labor, the damages were repaired 
in the course of a week, and tlie vessels once more fitted to figlit tlieir way to 
the soutli. 

On February 22 tlie great barrier was seen from the mast-head, just before 
midnight, and tlie following day, the wind blowing directly on to its cliffs, they 
approached it witliiii a mile and a half, in hit. 78'" 11', tlie higliest ever attained 
in the soutliern liemisjdiere. From this point, situated about 5® of longitude 
farther to the east tlian the indeidatioii wh(*re tlie ships had so narrowly oscajied 
being frozen fast in tlie preceding year, the barrier trended considerably to the 
northward of east, so that Uoss was obliged to give up all hope of rounding it, 
and extending his exjdorations towards the pole, as the season was already con- 
sidtM’ably advanced. On his return voyage to the Falklands, where he^itcnded 
to pass tlie winter, lie had already reached the latitude of GO"', and tlioiight liim- 
'^clf out of danger of meeting witli bergs, wlien, in the afternoon of ]\Iarcli 12, 
the soutlierly wind cliaiiged to a strong nortli-westerly breeze. In the evening 
the wind increased so much, and tlie snow-showers became so incessant, that ho 
was obliged to proceed under more moderate sail. Small pieces of ice w’ere 
Jilso met with, warning him of the presence of bergs, concealed by the thickly- 
falling snow, so that before midnight be directed the topsaifs of the “ Erebus” 
to be close-reefed, and every arrangement made for rounding to until daylight, 
^leeming it too hazardous to rim any longer. “ Our people,” says tlie gallant 
explorer, ‘‘ had hardly completed these operations, when a large berg was seen 
ahead and quite close ; the ship xvas immediately hauled to the wind on the 
port tack, with the expectation of being able to weatlier it; but just at this mo- 
the ‘ Terror ’ was observed running down upon us, under her topsail ai^d 
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foresail ; and as it was impossible for her to clear both the berg and the ‘ Ere- 
bus,’ collision was inevitable. We instantly hove aH aback to diminish the vi- 
olence of the sliock ; but the concussion when she struck us was such as to 
throw almost every one off his feet ; our bowsprit, foretopinast, and other small- 
er spars,* were carried away, and the ships hanging together entangled by the ir 
rigging, a#d dashing against each otlier with fearful violence, were falling down 
upon the weather face of the lofty berg under our lee, against which the waves 
were breaking and foaming to near the summit^ of its perpendicular cliffs. 
Sometimes the ‘ Terror ’ rose liigh above us, almost exposing her keel to view, 
and again descended, as we in our turn rose to the top of the wave, threatening 
to bury her beneath us, whilst the crashing of the breaking upper-works and 
boats increased the horror of the scene. Providentially the ships gradually 
separated before we drifted down amongst the foaming breakers, and ne 
had tlie gratification of seeing tlie ‘Terror’ clear the end of the berg, and of 
feeling that she was safe. J3ut she left us completely disabled ; the wreck of 
the spars so encumbered the lower yard that we were unable to make sail so 
as to get headway on the ship; nor had we room to wear round, being by this 
time so close to the berg that the waves^, when they struck against it, threw 
back their sjiray into the sliij). The only way left to us to extricate ourselves 
from this awful and appalling situation was by resorting to the hazardous ex- 
pedient of a stern board, which nothing could justify during such a gale hut to 
avert the danger which every moment threatened us of being dashed to pieces. 
The heavy rolling of the vessel, and tlie probability of the masts giving away 
each time the lower yard-arms struck against tlie (‘liffs, wliich were towering 
high above our mast-heads, rendered it a service of extreme danger to loose 
the mainsail; hut no sooner was the order given, than the daring spirit of the 
British seaman manifested itself — the men ran up the rigging with as much 
alacrity as on any ordinary occ^asion; and, although more than once driven off 
the yard, they after a sliort time succeeded in^oosing the sail. Amidst tlie roar 
of the wind and sen, it was (litlicnlt both to hear and to execute the orders that 
were given, so that it was three-ipiarters of an hour before we could get the 
yards braced liy, and the main tack hauled on board sliarp aback — an ex[)edieiit 
that perhaps liad iiev(*r before been resorted to by seamen in such weather; 
hut it had tlie desired elfect ; the ship gathered sternway, pluuging her stem 
into the sea, and witli her lower yard-arms scraping tlie nigged face of the 
berg, we in a few minutes readied its western termination; the ‘ under-tow,’ as 
it is called, or the reaction of the water from its vertical cliffs, alone preventing 
us being driven to atoms against it. No sooner liad we cleared it than aiiothn* 
was seen directly asterp of us, against which we were running; and the dihi- 
ciilty now was to get the ship’s liead turned round and pointed fairly through 
between tlie two bergs, the breadth of the intervening space not exceeding three 
times her own breadth. This, however, we happily accomplished ; and in a few 
minutes, after getting before the wind, she dashed through the narrow channel 
between two perpendicular walls of ice, and the foaming breakers which stretch- 
ed across it, and the next moment we Avere in smooth water under its lee. TIic 
^Terror’s’ light was Immediately seen and answered; she had rounded to, wait- 
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ing for us , and, as soon as day broke, we had the gratification of learn- 

ing that she had not suffered any serious damage.” 

On December 17 Sir James Ross sailed from the Falkland Islands, with the 
intention of following the track of Weddell, as, from the account of that daring 
navigator, he had every reason to expect to find a clear sea, which would enable 
him considerably to extend the limits of geographical knowledge towards the 
pole. He was disappointed, for though he discovered some new land (C3°- 
64° 30' S. lat., 55°-57° W. long.) to the south of D’Urville’s Terre Louis Phi- 
lippe, yet the pack-ice so blocked his progress that the farthest point he could 
attain was in hit. 71° 30' S., long. 14° 51' W. On March 1 he recrossed the An- 
tarctic Circle, and on the 28th of the same month dropped his anchors at the 
Cape. Thus ended this most remarkable voyage, so honorable to all engaged 
in it, for, as Sir John Richardson justly remarks, ‘‘ the perseverance, daring, 
and coolness of the commanding ofiicer, of the other oflicers, and of the crews 
of the ‘ Erebus ’ and ‘ Terror,’ was never surpassed, and have been rarely, if ever, 
equalled by seamen of any nation.” 

Since then the “ Pagoda,” which had been sent out by the Admiralty for the 
purpose of observing magnetic phenomena in a quarter of the Antarctic Seas 
that had not been visited by Sir James Ross, attained the 73d parallel, but no 
more recent expedition has been fitted out to ])rosccnte his discoveries, and no 
man after him has seen IMount Erebus vomiting forth its torrents of flame, or 
traced the stupendous barrier which stopped his progress to the pole. 
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STRAIT OF MAGELLAN. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE STKAIT OF MAGELLAN. 

Description of the Strait. — \Ve«:torn Entrance. — Point Diint^eiicss. — The Narrows.— Saint Philip’s Piay. 
— Cape Froward. — Grand Sccnorv. — Port Famine. — Iho Sed/xer River. — Darwin’s Ascent of Mount 
Tarn. — The Bachelor River. — Enj^li.sh Reach. — Sea Reach, — South Desolation. — Harbor of Mercy.— 
Williwaw’s. — Di.scover}’ of the Strait by Magellan (October 20, 1521). — Drake. — Sarmiento. — n* '- 
endish. — Sebonten and I.e Maire. — Byron. — Boujiainville. — Wallis and Carteret. — Kinjr and Kitz- 
roy. — Settlement at Punta Arenas. — Tncrca.sinj^ Passage through the Strait. — A future Highway of 
Commerce. 

celebrated strait M’hieb bears the name of ^Ia<rcllan is generally pic- 
tured as the scene of a Avild and dreary desolation ; but tbongb its climate 
is far from being genial, and its skies are often veiled with mists and rain, yet 
nature can smile even hero. 

A glance at tlie map shows ns the extreme irregularity of its formation, as 
it is constantly changing in Avidth and direction ; now swelling almost to the 
magnitude of a Mediterranean Sea, and then again contracting to a narrow 
passage ; sometimes taking a rapid turn to the north, and at others as sudden- 
ly deviating to the south Islands and islets of every form — some mere naked 
rocks, others clothed witli umbrageous woods — are scattered over its surface; 
promontories witliout number, from the Patagonian mainland or the Fuegian 
archipelago, protrude their bold fronts into its bosom, as if 'with the intention 
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of closing it altogether ; and countless bays and havens are scooped into its 
rocky shores, as if the sea in a thousand different places had striven to open 
a new passage to her waters. 

The western entrance of this remarkable strait is formed by Queen Cathe- 
rine’s Foreland (Cape Virgins) and Point Dungeness, the latter having been 
thus named from its resemblance to the well-known Kentish promontory at the 
eastern moutli of the channel. Although it rises at most nine feet above low- 
water mark, the snow-white breakers which the tides are constantly dashing 
over its sides render it visible from a great distance. It is generally the resort 
of a number of sea-lions. When the wind conies blowing from the north-east, 
the passing mariner — who, from the shallow nature of the shore, is obliged to 
keep at some distance from the Ness — hears their hoarse bellowing, which har- 
monizes well with the wild and desolate character of the scone. Albatrosses 
and petrels liover about them, while rows of grave-looking penguins seem to 
contemplate their doings with philosophic indifference. 

Beyond these promontories the strait widens into Possession Bay, which at 
Punta Delgada and Cape Orange contracts to a narrow passage. This leads 
into a wide basin, to which the Spaniards have given the name of Saint Philip’s 
Bay, and which again terminates in a second narrow passage or channel, a 
formation resembling on a small scale the Sea of jMarmora, which, as we all 
know, has likewise the semblance of a lake, receiving and discharging its wa- 
ters through the Dardanelles and the Strait of Constantinople. During the 
rising of the flood, a strong current flows through all these bays and narrows 
from the west, so as to allow ships an easy passage, even against the wind; 
but during ebb tide tlio current turns to the east, so that at this time a ves- 
sel, even when favon'd by the wind, makes but little progress, or is even 
obliged to aiK^hor to avoid losing ground. AVhen ^ragellan, after sailing round 
Cape Virgins, penetrated into the strait, tliis oinuinistance at once convinced 
that groat navigator tliat lie was not in an inclosed bay, but in an open chan- 
nel, which would lead him into another ocean. Thus far the country on both 
sides of the strait consists of nearly level plains, like those of Patagonia ; but 
beyond the second Narrows the land begins to assume tlie more bold and pic- 
turesque appearance which is characteristic of Tierra del Fuego. Mountains 
rise above mountains with <le(*p int<u*vening valleys, all covered by one thick, 
dusky mass of forest; while farther to the east scarcely a bush clothes the 
naked soil. The trees reach to an elevation of between 1000 and 1500 feet, 
and are succeeded by a band of peat, with minute Alpine jflants, and this again 
is succeeded by the line of perjx^tual snow, wliieh, according to Captain King, 
descends to between aooo and 4000 feet. 

The finest scenery about the Strait of IMagellan is undoubtedly to the east 
of Cape Froward, the most southerly point of the mainland of South America. 
This promontory, which consists of a steep mass of rock about 800 feet high, 
abutting from a mountain chain of about 2000 or 3000 feet in height, forms 
the boundary between two very different climates, for to the east the w'eather 
is finer and nwre agreeable than to the west, where wind and rain are almost 
perpetual 
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On the Patagonian plains, the drought and the want of protection against 
the piercing winds almost entirely impede vegetation ; but the country between 
Cape Negro — a little within the second Narrows — and Cape Froward, or the 
eastern shore of Brunswick Peninsula, is shielded by its situation against the 
almost perpetual storms from the west, and enjoys, moreover, a sufliciency of 
rain, and now and then serene weather. As, moreover, the soil in tliis central 
part of the strait consists of disintegrated clay-slate, which is most favorable to 
the growth of trees, the forests, from all these causes, are liner here than any- 
where else. 

The country about Port Famine is particularly distinguished for the rich- 
ness of its vegetation ; and both for this reason, and from its central situation, 
this harbor has become a kind of chief station for the ships that pass through 
the strait. Several imfortiinato attempts at colonization have been made at 
Port Famine ; here many a naturalist has tarried, and thus no part of the 
strait has been ofteiier desca'ibed or more accurately observed. 

‘‘The anchorage,” says Dumont d’Urville, who, in December, 1837, spent 
several days at Port Famine, “ is excellent, and landing evei*J^where easy. A 
fine rivulet gives us excellent Avater, and the neighboring forests might furnish 
whole fleets with the necessary fuel. The cliffs along the shore are literally 
covered with mussels, limpets, and whelks, which afford a delicious variety of 
fare to a crew tired of salt beef and peas. Among the plants I noticed with 
pleasure a species of celery, Avhich, with another herb resembling 'Our corn 
flower in form and taste, gives promise of an excellent salad. 

“I made usp of my first leisure to visit the romantic banks of the Sedger 
River, tvhich discharges its Avaters on the AA^ostern side of the port. At its 
mouth the SAvampy strand is completely covered Avith enormous trees heaped 
upon the ground. These naked giants, stripped of their branches, afford a re- 
markable spectacle: they might be taken for huge bones bleached by time. 
No doubt they arc transported from the neighboring forest by the waters of 
the river, Avhich, Avhen it overfloAvs its banks, after a deluge of rain, tears 
along with it the trees it meets Avith in its course. Arrested by the bar at the 
mouth of the stream, they are cast out upon its banks, Avhere they remain 
when the waters sink to their usual level. 

“ Having crossed the river, T entered the large and fine forest Avith which it 
is bordered. The chief tree is the Antarctic beech [Farjus hetuloides)^vA\iQ^^ is 
often from sixty to ninety feet high, and about« three feet in diameter. Along 
Avith this arc tAvo other trees, the Avint(‘r’s bark {Wintcria aromatica), and a 
species of berberis, Avith a very solid Avood ; but tliey are much less abundant, 
and of a much smaller size. With the exception of mosses, lichens, and other 
plants of this order, these forests afford but little that is interesting to the 
naturalist — no quadrupeds, no reptiles, no land-snails ; a few insects and some 
birds are the only specimens to be gained after a long search. After collcct- 
ing a good supply of mosses and lichens, I returned to the boat for the pur- 
pose of rowing up the river. Although the current Avas tolerably rapid, we ad- 
vanced about tAVo miles, admiring tlie beauty of its umbrageous banks. On 
my return I shot two gpese that were crossing the river over our heads, and 
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whose excellent meat^amply supplied ray table for several days. This, together 
with the little gobies wliich were abundantly caught with hand-lines, tho largo 
nnissels we detached from the rocks, and the celery-salad, gave me dinners fit 
for an alderman. How often since have I regretted the plenty of Port Fam- 
ine !” 

In the month of February (1834), in the height of the Antarctic summer, 
]VIr. Darwin ascended Mount Tarn, w’hich is 2600 feet high, and the most ele- 
vated point in the vicinity of Poi t Famine. “ The forest,” says our great nat- 
uralist, ‘‘ commences at the line of high-water mark, and during the first two 
hours I gave over all hopes of reaching the^^summit. So thick was the wood 
that it was necessary to liave constant recourse to the compass, for every land- 
mark, though in a mountainous country, was completely shut out. In the deep 
ravines the death-like scene of desolation exceeded all description ; outside it 
was blowing a gale, but in these hollows not even a breath of wind stirred the 
leaves of the tallest trees. So gloomy, cold, and wet was every part, tliat not 
even the fungi, mosses, or ferns could flourish. In the valleys it was scarcely 
possible to cra%l along, they were so completely barricaded by great moulder- 
ing trunks, which had fallen down in every direction. When passing over 
these natural bridges, one’s course w'as often arrested by sinking knee-deep 
into the rotten wood ; at other times, when attempting to lean against a tree, 
one was startled by finding a mass of decayed matter, ready to fall at the 
slightest touch. We at last found ourselves among tho stunted trees, and then 
soon reached the bare ridge, which conducted us to tho summit. Here w’^as a 
view characteristic of Tierra del Fuego ; irregular chains of hyis, mottled with 
patches of snow, deep yellowish-green valleys, and arms of the sea intersecting 
the land in many directions. The strong wind was piercingly cold, and the 
atmosphere rather hazy, so that we did not stay long on the top of the mount- 
ain. Our descent was not quite so laborious as our ascent; for the weight 
of the body forced a passage, and all the slips and falls were in the right di- 
rection.” 

To the west of Cape Froward the strait extends in a north-westerly, almost 
rectilinear direction, until it finally opens into the Paeilic, between Cape Pillar 
and Cape Victory. Here a day rarely passes without rain, hail, or snow. 
Where the dreadful power of the ))revailing winds has free play, the mountain 
sides are naked and bare, but in every sheltered nook the damp climate produces 
a luxuriant vegetation. The trees, however, do not attain any great height, and 
at Port Gallant the beech is already decidedly stunted in its growth. This is no 
doubt caused by the excessive Immidity of the soil, wliich in all lower situations 
is converted by tho continual rains into a deep morass. The trunks and the 
branches arc covered with a tliick layer of moss, and the tree becomes rotten in 
its youth. Ibit many shrubs, herbs, and mosses thrive under the perpetual deb 
nge; the latter particularly, covering large patches of ground with a spongy car- 
pet. It may easily be imagined how diflicult, or rather impossible it inSst bo to 
penetrate into the interior of such a country. Yet even these wild inhospitable 
regions can boast of many a romantic scq^ic. Thus the Englisli lieaeh, which 
extends from Cape Froward to Carlos Island, is bounded on both sides by lofty 
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mountains, their cones or jagged peaks covered witli eternal snow. Its south- 
ern bank, formed by Clarence Island, is intersected with bays and channels, two 
of which, Magdalena Sound and Barbara Channel, lead through a maze of isl- 
ands into the open sea. Several glaciers descend in a winding course from the 
upper great expanse of snow to the sea-coast, and many a cascade comes dash- 
ing down from rock to rock. Skogman* draws an enthusiastic |>icture of the 
beauty of York Koads near the mouth of the small Bachelor River. To the 
south, behind Carlos Island, mountains rise above mountains, and snow-fields 
above snow-fields ; to the north lies the jagged colossus, which from its solitary 
grandeur has been called Bachelor Peak, and at Avhose foot tlie crystal river now 
hides itself beneath a shady wood, and now rolls its crystal waters through a 
green lawn, decorated with clumps of fuchsias. But in spite of its romantic 
beauty, the want of life gives a melancholy cliaracter to this solitary vale. Be- 
yond Carlos Island in Long Roach, the hanks of tlic strait become yet more bare 
and desolate. Vegetation descends lower and lower into the valleys, and even 
here the trees are misshapen and dwarfish. But the mountain scenery has still 
all the majesty which siiow iields and glaciers of a beryl-like blhe imj)art to an 
Alpine landscape. As Sea Reach shows itself, vegetation is almost totally ex- 
tinct, and on ai^proaching the mouth of the strait, the mountains become lower, 
their forms are less picturesque, and instead of the stern grandeur which marks 
the middle part of the sti-ait, low, rounded, barren liills make tlieir a])pearanco, 
which completely justify the name of South ])(‘solation, which Sir James Nar- 
borongh gave to this coast, ‘‘because it was so desolate a land to behold.” 

It may easilji^bei imagined that the ])revairmg winds b(‘yond Cape Froward 
are extremely troublesome to ships sailing to the western mouth of the strait, 
and that if not entirely beaten back, they can frequently only force the i)assage 
after many efforts. Foi’tunately, the dee])ly indented coasts possess a number 
of small havens which may serve the mariner as stations during Ids gradual ad- 
vance. Thus, close to the mouth of llie strait, where, between Cape Victory 
and Cape Pillar, the sea during and after storms is so boisterous that even 
steamers require their utmost strengtli not to be dashed against the roerks, a se- 
cure port, appropriately called “ Harbor of JMcrcy,” allows the v(‘sscls to watch 
for more tranquil W’cather, and to seize the first favorable 0])portunity for 
emerging into the open sea. But even tlicse Iiaihors and bays arc subject to 
peculiar dangers from sudden gusts of wind tljat come sweeping down from the 
mountains, and are known among the scal-catehers who frequent these danger- 
ous waters under the name of tcilllinaws, or liurricane squalls. For when th(‘ 
wild south-west storms come rushing against the mountain- masses of Tiena 
del Fuego, the compressed air precipitates itself with redoubled violence over 
the rock-walls, and then suddenly expanding, flows down the valleys or gullies, 
tearing up trees by the roots, and Imrling rocks into the abyss. Where such a 
gust of wind touches the surface of the water, the sea surges in mighty waves, 
and vofumes of spray are whirled away to a vast distance. If a ship comes un- 
der its influence, its safety depends mainly upon the strength of its anchor ropes. 

Some situations are particularly ^ibject to williwaws, and then the total want 

• Voyage of the SwwHsf? ship “ Eugenie.” 
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of vegetation and thg evident marks of ruin along the mountain slopes warn the 
mariner to avoid the neighborhood. In Gabriel Channel Captain King saw a 
spot where the williwaws, bursting over the mountains on the south side, had 
swept down the declivities, and then rushing against the foot . of the opposite 
hills, had again dashed upward with such fury as to carry away with them every 
thing that could possibly be attached from the bare rock. 

It was a memorable day in the annals of maritime discovery (October 20, 
1521) when Magellan reached the eastern cntraruie of the strait that was to lead 
him, first of all European navigators, from the broad basin of the Atlantic into 
the still wider expanse of the Pacific Ocean. It was the day dedicated in the 
Catholic calendar to 8t. Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins, and he conse 
quently named the jiromontory which first struck his view ‘‘Cabo de las Vir- 
gines.” Tlie flood tide, streaming violently to the west, convinced him that he 
was at the mouth of an open cliannel, but he had scarcely provisions for three 
months — a short allowance for venturing iyto an unknown world, and thus be- 
fore he attempted the passage he convoked a council of all his officers. Some 
were for an immediate return to Europe, but the majority voted for the con- 
tinuation of the voyage, aiul ^Magellan declared that should they even be re- 
duced to eat the leather of their shoes he would persevere to the last, and with 
God’s assistance ex(*cute the commands of his imperial master Charles V. lie 
then at once gave orders to enter the strait full sail, and on pain of death for- 
bade any one to say a word more about a return or the want of provisions. 

Fortunately the winds wore in liis favor, for had the usual inclemencies of 
this stormy region ojiposed Iiiin, there is no doubt that with such crazy ves* 
sels, and such discontented crows, all his horoism would have failed to insure 
success. It was tlie spring of the southern hemisphere, and the strait showed 
itself in one of its rare aspects of calm. Many fish were caught, and, as Pi- 
gafetti, the historian of tlie voyage, relates, the aromatic winter’s bark which 
served them for fuel “ wonderfully refreshed and invigorated their spirits.” 

The fires kindled by tlie savages on the southern side during the night in- 
duced Magellan to give that part of the country the name of Ticrra del Fuego, 
or Fireland; while from their high stature and bulky frames, he called the in- 
habitants of the opposite mainland Patagoiiinns (patagon being the Spanish 
augmentative of pata, foot). Although several days were lost in exploring 
some of the numerous passages and bays of the straits, its eastern mouth was 
reached on November 28, and Magellan saw the wide Pacific expand before 
him. 

In 1525 Charles V. sent out a new expedition of six vessels, under Garcia 
de Loaisa, to circumnavigate the globe. The vice-admiral of the squadron was 
Sebastian el Cano, who, after the death of Magellan, had brought the illustri- 
ous navigator’s ship safely back to Europe, and as a reward had been ennobled 
with the globe in his coat of arms, and the motto, “ Primus circumdodisti me.” 
Loaisa entered the strait on January 26, 1520, but he was beaten back by 
storms as far as the River Santa Cruz. On April 8 he once more attempted the 
passage, and emerged into the Pacific on May 25. Simon de Alcazaba, who in 
1534 attempted to pass the Mageflans with a number of emigrants for Peru, 
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was loss successful, but in 1539, Alfopso cle Camargo, having lost two vessels 
in the strait, passed it with the third, and reached the port of Callao. 

Until now the Spanisli flag had alone been seen in these remote and solitary 
waters, but the time was come when they were to open a passage to its most 
inveterate foes. On August 20, 1579, Francis Drake, commissioned by Queen 
Elizabeth to plunder and destroy the Spanish settlements on the west coast of 
America, ran into the strait, and on December 6 sallied forth into the Pacific. 

To meet this formidable enemy, the Viceroy of Peru sent out in the same 
year two ships under Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa. His orders were to inter- 
cept Drake’s passage through the strait and then to sail on to Si)ain. Thougli 
he failed in the object of his mission, yet Sarmiento displayed in the naviga- 
tion of the intricate and dangerous passages along the south-west coast of 
America, the courage and skill of a consummate seaman, and lie gave tlie first 
exact and detailed account of tlic land and waters of Fuegia. His voyage, ac- 
cording to the weiglity testimony of Captain King, deserves to be noted as one 
of the most useful of tlie ago in whicli it was ])erformed. 

On his arrival in Spain, Sarmiento strongly pointed out the necessity of es- 
tablishing a colony and erecting a fort in the strait (at that time the only known 
passage to the Pacific), so as effectually to prevent the recurrence of a future 
hostile expedition like that of Drake. Commissioned by Philip II. to carry 
his plans into execution, he founded a colony, to w hich he gave the name of 
Ciudad de San Felipe, but a series of disasters entirely destroyed it ; and w’hen, 
a few years later, Cavcndisli, who had fitted out three ships at hisowm expense 
to imitate the example of Di*ako, a])peared in the strait, he found but three sur- 
vivors of many hundreds, and gave the scene of their misery the apjiropriate 
name of Port Famine, wdiich it has retained to tlie present day. 

After Cavendisli and ILuvkins (1594), the Dutcli navigators De Cordcs 
(1599), Oliver Van Koort (1599), and Spilberg (1615), attempted, Avith more or 
less success, to sail througli the strait wdth the intention of liarassing and plun- 
dering the Spaniards on the coast of the Pacific. 

Strange to say, no attempt had been made since Magellan to discoA^er a pas- 
sage farther to the south, so universal and firmly establisliod A\\as tlio belief that 
Fuegia extended Avithout interruption to tlie regions of eternal ice, until at 
length, in 1016, the Dutchmen Schouten and Lc IMaire discovered the passage 
round Cape Horn. Two years later Garcia de Nodales sailed through the 
Strait of Lo Maire, and, returning through the Magellans into the Atlantic, Avas 
thus the first circumnavigator of Fuegia. In 1669, Sir John Narborough haA^- 
ing been sent out by King Charles TL to explore the Magellanic regions, fur- 
nished a good general chart of the strait, and many plans of the anchorage 
within it. 

More than sixty years noAV elapsed before any expedition of historical renoAvn 
made its appearance in the strait. The dangers and hardships wdiich had as- 
sailed the previous navigators discouraged their successors, A\dio all preferred 
the circuitous W’ay round Cape Horn to the shorter but, as it Avas at that time 
considered, more perilous route through the strait. After this long pause, By- 
ron (December, 1764) and Bougainville (February, 1765) once more attempted 
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the Magellan s. The difficulties encountered by them were surpassed by those 
of Wallis and Carteret. The former spent nearly four months (from Decem- 
ber 17, 17CG, to April 11, 1767) in a perpetual conflict with stormy Aveather 
while slowly creeping tlirougli the strait ; and the latter required eighty-four 
da 3 "S for his passage from Port Famine to Cape Pillai\ No wonder that tlio 
next circumnavigators, Liitke, Krusenstern, KotZL*bue, preferred sailing round 
Cape Horn, and that adventurous seal-hunters became for a long time the 
sole visitors of these ill-famed waters. At length the British CTOvernment came 
to a resolution worthy of England, and resolved to have the JMagellanic regions 
carefully surveyed, and to conquer them, as it were, anew lor geographical 
science. Under the command of Caj)tain King, the “ Adventure ” and the 
“Beagle” \vcrc engaged in this arduous task from 1826 to 18a0; but such 
M ere the dangers they had to encounter, that Captain Stokes, the second in 
command, after contending for four months Avith the storms and currents which 
frequently threatened to dash his vessel against the cliffs, became so shattered 
in mind and body, that after liis return to Port Famine he committed suicide in 
a fit of melancholy. 

From 1831 to 1834 Captain Fitzroy was engaged in completing the survey 
of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, and the result of all these labors Avas a col- 
icetion of charts and plans Avhi(4i lia\'c rendered navigation in those parts as 
safe as can he expected in the most tempestuous region of the globe. 

While formerly the [)assage rouml Cape Horn Avas universally j)referred, the 
more accurate knowledge of the Strait of Magellan, for Avhieh navigation is in- 
debted to the labors of King and Fitzroy, has since then turned the scale in 
favor of the latter. 

For a trading-vessel, Avilli only the ordinary number of hands on board, the 
j)assage through the strait from oast to avcsI is imleed Aery difficult, and even 
dangerous ; but in the opposite direction, the almost constant Avesterly Avinds 
render it commodious and easy particularly during the summer months, in 
Avhich they are most prevalent. 

For small vessels — clippers, schooners, cutters — the passage in both directions 
is, according to the excellent authority of Ca[)tain King, much to be ]>referred. 
Such vessels have far more reason for fearing the heavy seas about Cape Horn ; 
they can more easily cross against the Avest Avinds, as their manceuvres ai*(' gen- 
erally very skillful, and they iind in the Souml itself a great number of anchor- 
ing-[>laces, Avhich arc inaccessible to larger vessels. 

For steamers the advantage is entirely on the side of the Strait, and they 
consecpiently noAV invariably ])refer this route. Here they find plenty of wood, 
Avhich enables them to save their coals ; and moreover, from Cape Tamar as far 
«is the Gulf of Penas, an easy navigation for about 360 sea miles through the 
channels along the Avest coast of America. 

As the trade of the Pacific is continually increasing, and the Strait of JMagel- 
l«‘t*n more frequented from year to year, we can not Avonder that the old project 

settling a colony on its shores should have been revived in our days. About 
the year 1840 the Government of Chili established a penal colony atPunta Are- 
iias and Port Famine, Avhich miserabiy^ failed in consequence of a mutiny ; but 
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in 1853 about one hundred and fifty German emigrants were settled at Punta 
Arenas, and when the ‘‘ Novara ” visited the strait in 1858, they were found in a 
thriving condition. Should the project of stationing steam-tugs in the strait, 
and of erecting lighthouses at Cape Virgins and at the entrance of Smyth Chan- 
nel be executed, the Magellans would become one of the high-roads of com- 
merce, and the dangers which proved so dreadful to the navigators of former 
days a mere tale of the past. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

PATAGONIA AND THE PA TAGONIANS. 

Diflfcrenco of Climate between b'ast and Wo^'t Patajxonia. — I'.xtraordinary Aridity of East Pataponia. 
Zoology. — Tlio (jiianiico. — Tin* Tnciitiico. — The Patii^onian A^onti. — Vultures. — I he Turkoy-buz- 
zard. — The Carrancdia. — The Chinmn^o. — Darwin's ( )strieh, — Tlie Patu'^onians. — hxa^^;crated Ac- 
counts of their Stature. — Their Physioj;noiny and Dress, — Kelij^ious Ideas. — Superstitions. — Astro- 
nomical Knowlcdf^e. — Division into 'J’ribcs. — 'I'hc Tent, or Toldo. — Trading; Koutes. — The great 
Cacique. — Introduction of the Horse. — Industry. — Ainuseiucnts. — Character. 

P ATAGONIA, tlie southern extremity of tlie Atnerican continent, is tlividctl 
by the ritlire of the Andes into two ])arls of a totally different character. 
Its Western coast-lands, washed by the coI<l jVntaretic current and exposed to 
tlie humid gales of a restless ocean, are almost constantly obscured with clouds 
and drenched with rain. Dense forests, dripping with moisture, clothe the 
stoop lull-sides ; and, from the coldness of the summer, the snow-line is so low 
that for ^50 miles northward of Tierra del Fnego almost every arm of the 
sea which penetrates to the interior higher chain is terminated by huge glaciers 
descending to the water’s edge. 

East Patagonia, on tlie contrary, a vast plain rising in successive terraces 
b‘om the Atlantic to the foot of the Cordillera, is one of thcj most arid regions 
<^f tile globe. The extreme dryness of the prevailing westerly winds, which 
have been totally deprived of their hunrdity before crossing the Andes, and 
l^he well-rounded shingles which comjiose the soil, have entailed the curse of 
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sterility on the lan<]. Monotonous warm tints of brown, yellow, or light red 
everywhere fatigue the eye, whicli vainly seeks for rest in the dark blue skv, 
and finds refreshing green only on some river-banks. 

Many broad flat vales transsect the plains, and in tliese the vegetation is 
somewhat better. The streams of former ages have no doubt hollowed them 
out, for the rivers of the present day are utterly inadequate to the task. On 
account of the dryness of the atmosphere, the traveller may journey for days 
in these Patagonian ])lains without finding a drop of water. Springs are rare, 
and even when found are generally brackish and unrefreshing. While tlu* 
“ Beagle ” was anchoring in the spacious harbor of Port St. Julian, a party one 
day accompanied Captain Fitzroy on a long walk round the head of the harbor. 
They were eleven hours witliout tasting any water, and some of the party were 
quite exhausted. Prom the summit ot a hill, to which the a]q)ropriate naiiie 
of “ Thirsty Hill ” was given, a fine lake was s])ied, and two of the party pro^ 
ceeded, with concerted signals, to show whether it was fresh water. The di.y 
appointment may be imagined when the supposed lake was found to he a 
snow-white expanse of salt, crystallized in great cubes. 

The extreme dryness of the air, which im])arts so sterile a character to the 
country, favors the formation of guano deposits on the naked islands along 
the coast, wliich are frequented by sea-birds, l^rotracted droughts are ess(‘n- 
tial to the accumulation of tins manure, for re])eated showers of rain would 
Avash it into the sea, and for this reason no guano dei)osits are found on the 
))opulous bird-mountains of the north. A similar dryness of tlic atmosplicro 
favors the deposit at leliaboe on the African coast, at the Kooria Nooria Is- 
lands in the Indian Ocean, and at the Chincha Islands on the Peruvian coast; 
and this kind of climate aq)i)ears also to be ])articularly agreeable to the sea- 
birds. 

Considering the excessive aridity of Patagonia, it seems sur[)rising that the 
country sliould be traversed from west to east by such considerable rivers as 
the Rio Kegro, the Gallegos, and the Santa Cruz; but all these have tlicir 
sources in the Andes, and are fed by mountain toriaaits, which no doubt derive 
their waters from the atmospherical precipitations of tlu^ Pacific. 

The zoology of Patagonia is as limited as its llora, and greatly resembles in 
its character that of tlie mountain regions of Chili, or of the Puna or high ta- 
ble-land of the tropical Andes of Peru and Bolivia, the height of W'hich varies 
from 10,000 to 14,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

In all these countries, situated in such different latitudes, the explorer is as- 
tonished to find not on^ the same genera, but even animals of the same specaes. 
The forest-loving race of monkeys is nowhere to bo found in trcelesg Patago- 
nia. None of the quadruinana ventures farther south than 29® lat., but on the 
borders of the Rio Negro, the northern boundary of Patagonia, some small bats 
are seen fluttering about in tlie twilight. 

The dark-brown yellow-headed Galictls vittata^ an animal allied to the Civ- 
ets and Genets, is likewise found there, but much more frequently its relation the 
Zorilla, Avhich ranges from 30° lat. to the Strait of Magellan, and, like the skunk 
of the north, has the power of discharging a fluid of an intolerably fetid odor. 
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The guanaco is the characteristic quaclriiped of the plains of Patagonia, 
^here it is no less useful to man than the Avild reindeer to the savage hunters 
of the north. It ranges from the Cordillera of Peru as far south as the islands 
near Cape Horn, but it appears to be more frecpient on the plains of South 
Patagonia than anywhere else. It is of greater size than the llama, and re- 
soinbles it so much that it was supi)osed to be the wild variety, until Tschudi, 
in liis ‘‘Fauna Peruana,” pointed out the specific difference between both. 
The guanaco is a more elegant animal, Avith a long, slender neck and fine legs ; 
its fleece is shorter and less fine; its color is brown, the under parts being 
whitish. It generally lives in small herds of from half a dozen to thirty in cacii ; 
but on the banks of the Santa Cruz Mr. Darwin saw one herd Avhich contained at 
least five hundred. Though extremely shy and wary, it is no match for the 
ciiiniing of the savage ; dnd, before the horse Avas introduced into Patagonia, 
man most probably could not have existed in tliose arid plains witliout the 
guaiinco. It easily takes to the water, and this accounts for its presence on the 
eastern islands of Fnegia, Avhere it has been followed by the puma, or Ameri- 
can lioiijAvho likewise pursues it on the plateaus of the Cordillera, 12,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The Brazilian fox {C(tnis Azara^) is also met with as far as the strait. It 
is someAvhat smaller than onr fox, but more robustly built. In Patagonia it 
])reys chiefly upon the small rodents, Avitli Avhi(^h the land, in spite of its sterili- 
ty, is perhaps more richly stocked tlian any other country in the world. Among 
these the tncutuco {Ctenomi/fi in(f(j(U<(nic((),\\\\\A\ may briefly be described as 
a gnawer with the habits of a mole, is one of th(‘ most remarkable. It abounds 
near the strait, Avhere the sandy jdain is one A^ast burrow of tlicse creatures. 
This curious animal makes, wlnui beneatli the ground, a very peculiar iioisi', con- 
sisting of a short nasal grunt, monotonously repeated about four times in (]nic,k 
succession, the name tinmtuco being given in imitation of the sound. AVhere 
the animal is abundant, it may be heard at all times of the day, and sometimes 
directly beneath one’s feet. Tlie tncutuco is nocturnal in its habits; its food 
consists chiefly of roots, the search after Avhich seems to be tlic cause of its bur- 
rowing. 

Among the indigenous quadrupeds of Patagonia Ave find, morcoA-cr, a spe*- 
cu s of agouti {T)asj/])rort<( pi Avhieh in some measure represents our 
hare, but is about twdee the size, and has only thr(‘e toes on its hind feet; tlio 
elegant long-eared mara {Jh)lic/iotispi(t(((/o)ticus)y whieli, unlike most burrowing 
animals, wanders, commonly two or three together, for miles from its home ; tln^ 
JhdeliMs Azrme,a species of opossum; and the picl^ (/>o.s 7 /^>n.s ininutus)^ n 
small armadillo, whicli extends ns far south as 50° lat. 

Ij. would be vain to seek among tlic Patagonian birds for the s})londid 
l>hiinagc of the tropical featlierod tribes ; their colors arc simple and monoto- 
^'ous, as those of the naked plains ^vhich arc their homo. JMany birds of ])rey 
of the warmer regions of America likoAviso frequent the arid Avastes of Pata- 
?:oma. When a horse chances to perisli from fatigue or thirst, the turkey-buz- 
zard {Vidtar aura?) begins to feast upon its carcass, .and then the c.arrancha 
{^^fdi/horus hrnsilienMd) and the ehimango [Polt/horus ehhnango) pick its bones 
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clean. Though these birds, which well supply the place of our carrion-crows, 
magpies, and ravens, generally feed in common, they are by no means on a 
friendjy footing. When the carrancha is quietly seated on the branch of 
a tree or on the ground, the chimango often continues for a long time flyincr 
backward and forward, up and down, in a semicircle, trying each time, at tin* 
bottom of the curve, to strike its larger relative, which takes little notice ex- 
cept by bobbing its head. The carrancha, which is common in the dry and 
open countries, and likewise on the arid shores of the Pacitic, is also found in- 
habiting the forests of West Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. The chimango 
is much smaller than the carrancha. Of all the carrion feeders, it is generally 
the last which leaves the skeleton of a <lcad animal, and may frequently be seen 
within the ribs of a horse, like a prisoner behind a grating. It is frequently 
found on the sea-coast, where it lives on small llshes. * 

The condor may likewise be reckonc<l among the Patagonian birds, as it 
follows its prey, the guanaco, across the Strait of Magellan as far as the eastern 
lowlands of Tierra del Fuego. In the winter especially, when the cold forces 
vast numbers of geese and ducks to (piit the Antarctic islands in the higlicr 
latitudes, all these birds of l)r<‘y, to which the crowned falcon (^('Urciv.tes ce- 
ronalHs), the three-colored buzzard {Buteo tricolor)^ the Aguia eagle) //o- 
licctns agHia),\x\\i\ several others must be added, live in luxury. Most of them 
arc likewise migratory birds, and <lisappear in summer, with the defensel(^ss 
tribes on which they prey. The ^Magellanic thrush {7^nrdus 7n(ig€lla)iicus) 
leaves in winter the stormy banks of the strait, and retires to the milder skies 
of the Rio Negro, where it me(‘ts the tuneful l^atagonian warbler [Orj^heus 
patagonicus), the nimble troglodyte ( Troglodytes pallidiC)^ and the inconstant 
fly-catcher {^luseicupeiKiroidiis'). 

A peculiar species of ostrich, the nandu [Rhea Darwuii)^ roams over the 
plains of Southern Patagonia as far as the Strait of Magellan. It is smaller than 
the South American ostrich {Rhea amcricana)^ which inhabits the country of 
La Plata as far as a little south of the Rio Negro; but it is more beautiful, 
as its white feathers are tipped Avith black at the extremity, and its black ones 
ill like manner terminate in white. 

In the same high latitude one is surprised to meet with a member of the 
parrot tribe {Psittacus 2Xitagonic7is) feeding on tlie seeds of the winter’s bark, 
and to see humming-birds {Trochilus forjlcatus) flitting about during the snow- 
storms in the forests of Tierra del Fuego. 

The plains of Patagonia are inhabited by a race of Indians supposed to be 
gigantic, but the desenptions of modern travellers have dispelled the idea. 
Thus Pigafetti, the conqianion of Magellan, relates that the Europeans only 
reach to the waist of the Patagonians; Simon do Wcert tells us that they are 
from ten to eleven feet high ; Byron, Avho visited them in the last century, 
reduces them to seven feet, and Captain King finally, who accurately measured 
them, found the medium lieight of the males about five feet eleven inches. As 
the Patagonians have most likely not degenerated within the last few centuries, 
we may infer from these various accounts that the travellers of the jiresent day 
arc less prone to exaggeration than those of more ancient times. So much is 
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certain, that the Patagonians are a line athletic race of men, with remarkably 
broad shoulders and thick muscular limbs. The head is long, broad, and flat, 
and the forehead low, with the hair growing within an inch of the eyebrows, 
wliich are bare ; the eyes are often placed obliquely, and have but little expres- 
sion ; the forehead and the large lips are prominent, so that if it perpendicular 
line were drawn between the two, the thick flat nose would hardly reach it, and 
but seldom project beyond it. In spite of these coarse features the physiogno- 
my of the young girls is by no means unpleasant, as it lias an amiable, livc^ly ex- 
pression. All of them have small hands and feet, and D’Oihigny says that 
they have the finest shapes of all the savages lie saw. Though they have a 
wide mouth and thick lips, this fault is redeemed by their beautiful white teeth, 
whi(;h never fall out even in old age. 

The color of the Pat.agoniAns is much darker than that of tlic Pampas In- 
dians and others farther to the nortli, and most closely resembles that of the 
mulatto ; a fact totally at variance willi tlie common belief tliat the darkness 
of the human skin increases on approaching the ecpiator. 

The chief garment is the manuhey a wide, S(piare mantle — eiglit feet long and 
nearly as broad— which they wear after the fasliioii of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, with one end lianging down to the (airth. It generally consists of 
guanaco skins neatly sewn together with ostrich sinews. In cold weather the 
^namihe, which servos also as a blanket, is worn with the luiir inside ; the even 
surface is therefore ornainenUMl willi red drawings. Sometimes they wear 
hoots of horse-leather, like the (fauclios, from wliom tlioy have learned to make 
them ; formerly sandals of guanaco skin were alone in use. Their long black 
hair is tied behind with a tijong of leather or a piece of ribbon; the women 
plait and adorn it with a number of ornaments of glass and copper. The taco 
is generally painted red, wliite, and black, and a Patagonian is never seen with- 
out the little pouch in whieli he carries the necessary colors. A remarkable 
custom, common to all the Indian tribes as far as Jlolivia, is that of eradicating 
the liairs of the beard, and tiie men may frecpiently be seen ))lueking them out 
with a pair of pincers. 

The religious i<leas of the Patagonians greatly resemble those of their neigh- 
bors the Aueas and the Puelclies. The divine Aehekenat Kanet is reverenced 
as the genius of botli good and evil; but beside this chief deity they have a 
number of inferior spirits, generally of a malignant nature, which can bo held 
in check only by the arts of their magicians. Like the shamans, or medicine- 
men of the north, tliesc impostors work thmnselves into an ecstatic state, in 
which they predict things to come, or announce tlie^kdll of the unseen gods; 
but their trade does not s(*em to bo very lucrative if we may judge from the 
had condition of their mantles. They also act as pliysicians, for all diseases 
are invariably ascribed to the agency of evil spirits. 

The Patagonians are quite as superstitious as the Indians of the high north- 
latitudes. They seldom cut their hair, but wlien they do, they cast it into 
the river or carefully burn it, so tjiat it may not fall into the hands of some ma- 
lignant magician, who might use it to the hurt of its quondam owner. When, 

journeying along a river, they see some trunks of trees descending with the 
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current, they tJike them for evil spirits, and address them with a loud voice. Xf 
by chance the trees are swex>t by less rapidly oi aie diiveii louiid in u wliij ). 
pool, they believe that this takes place for the ])Ui pose of hedi ins^ them. They 
then make them lil^eral ])romises, which they faithfully keep. Ihey cast tlu.ii' 
\veaf)ons, theii* ornaments, sometimes even their horses with bound feet, into 
the water, fully persuaded that by this s.acrilicc they ha\e averted the misfor. 
tunes that otherwise Avould have befallen them. Jjike many other savai^c? ],a. 
tionsjthey believe in a future paradise, where they expect to find again all that 
they prized on earth. Por this reason they immolate over the graves of ihcii* 
friends all tlie animals that belonged to them, and inter with them all they j)()s- 
sessed. 

The astrouomi(Ml knowledge of the ratagorjians is surprising in a j)eo|,lo 
ranking so low in the scaile of civilization. Continually migrating over their arid 
land, they soon felt the necessity of directing their movements during the day 
by the jmsition of the sun, during tlie night by tlie stars ; and thus tliey gradu- 
ally learned to observe the march of the constellations, and to note the times of 
their appearance and disa])i)earance, giving them names, so as to he able to eoin- 
municate their observations to each other. Their lively traces in the 

starry firmament the ])icture of the Indian’s hunting expedition. The iMilky 
Way is the patli on ivhich lu) follows the ostrich; tin; “Three Kings” arc* the 
bolas, or balls, witli which he strikes the bird whose feet form the Southejy 
Cross; and the Magellanic clouds are heaps of its featliers that have been col- 
lected by its juirsuer. 

When the Patagonians speak of the <lireetion tliey intend to foUoNv, from 
north to soulli or from east to west, they always indicate the consti'llations ; so 
that in tliese South American plains, as in those of (’lialdea, a similar necessity 
has led man to lay the first foumlations of astronomical knowledge. 

The Patagonians are divided into a number of small migratory tribes, each 
consisting of, at the utmost, thirty or forty fainiru's. As they live exclusively 
by the chase, it is evident that a few days would sutlice to destroy or to drive 
away the game of a gj-cat extent of territory W(*re tliey to assemble in larger 
numbers. Kot to perish of want, they are thus ccmipelled to wander Jroni 
])laee to place in small companies, and to cany along with them their leatlu'ni 
toldos, or tents. The toldo reposes on a Irame of jioles stuc^k into the earth, and 
is scarcely higher than six feet in its eentro, so that one can hardly imagine how 
a family of tall l^itagoniaiis can live in so small a spaet*. The door is invaria- 
bly to the east, so that early in the morning the chief of the family may sjiriiikh* 
before it a few drops of water as an offering to the rising sun, for wx*re tills sac- 
rifice to be neglected, the evil spirits would infallibly wreak their veiigeanee 
upon the inmates of the tent. Ilorse-liides, or guanaeo skins coarsely sewm to- 
gether, cover tlie Irame, and afford but a seaiity protection against the rani and 
the much more frequent Asind. At the lop, as in the Laplamler’s hut, an oiien- 
ing is left to let out tlie smoke. The hearth is in the middle, and close by Iki 
some earthen vases, and large volute shells which serve as drinking-horns. J 
inmates he on skins, or sit in a corner cross-legged, after the Orieiitial fashion** 
The excc.^sive rdt' of these wretched tenements makes their poverty appear stdl 
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nioro s(iuarKl than it really is. Thirty or forty tolclos form a migratory village, 
or tolderia. Though the dreadful small-pox epidemic from 1809 to 1812 de- 
f^troytid whole tribes of Patagonians, their present number may still be estimated 
at from eight to ten thousand ; a small one, vvdieii compared^with the size of the 
country, yet large enougli when we consider the^sterile nature of its soil and the 
vast space of desert needed to feed a sufficient number of guanacos and horses 
for the wants of even a scanty population. Each tolderia appears to have its 
territory limited by the hunting-grounds of its neighbors, but commercial trans- 
actions take place between the various tribes, and occasion longer journeys. 
One of the chief trading routes runs along the eastern foot of the x\ndes from 
tli(i Strait of Magellan to the liio Negro, as water is here everywhere found; 
aiioi her, leading parallel witli the (!oast from the Kio Negro to Port St. Julian 
iiiid Port Desire, is only fre([uc*nted in the rainy season, and even then there are 
wide s])aces Avitliout any sweet water, and where it is necessary to travel night 
and day so as to avoid the danger of dying of thirst. 

Every year the various Patagonian tribes wander to the sources of the Rio 
Negro, where they j)rovide themselves with araucaria seeds, which serve them 
as food, or willi apples, which have multiplied on the eastern spurs of the Andes 
in the same astonisliing manner as the peach-trees near the mouths of the La 
Plata. The apple-tree Avas introduced by the lirst Spaniards who inliabited the 
jjliilian Andes soon after the con(|uest; and when later the intruders were ex- 
pelled by the victorious Araucaiiians, the natives found their country enriched 
by this valuable ac([ui.sition. 

One of the chief bartering rendezvous is the island Cholechel, A\diich is form- 
ed by two arms of the Rio Negro, about eighty leagues from the mouth of the 
river. Here the Patagonian exchanges his guanaco skins for the articles Avhieh 
the Puelches, his northern neighbors, either fabricate themselves or ])rocure in 
a more easy manner by stealing them from the Avhit(* settlers in their neighbor- 
hood. This bartering trade is very ancient, and has always existed excej)ting in 
times of Avar. In this manner tin* Patagonians wen* jirovided Avith horses st)oii 
after the introduction of this valuable animal into the New World, and thus 
also articles of Spanish manufacture soon found their Avay as far as the Strait 
of Magell an. 

At ])resent there seems to be })eace among all the Patagonian tribes, Avhich 
consider themselves as brothers, though freipiently seiKxrated several hundred 
leagues from each other. 

Iheir system of government is very simjdo. The Avholo nation lias a chief, 
or great caeixpie, Avhom they call carasken, and whose authority is very limited. 
In war he })resides in the ass<*ml)ly of the minor eliiefs, and has the supreme 
command in battle. In jieaee his sway is confined to his own tribe. lie is as 
poor as his subjects, and, far from enjoying a copious civil list, is obliged to 
hunt for his subsistence like every other Patagonian; the only advantage he 
ones to his exalted station being a somcAvlmt larger share of the products of 
die chase ; and this lie is obliged to distribute among the more needy of Ins fol- 
lowers, to maintain Ids influence. The dignity of carasken is not always hered- 
itaiy. To succeed his father, the son must first prove by his eloquence, his 
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courage, and his liberality that he is worthy to succeed him ; and if he is found 
wanting, the Indian most distinguished by his moral and intellectual quali- 
ties is elected in his place. 

The Patagonians are very awkward fishermen; they merely catch what 
chance throws into their hand^, and are unacquainted with nets or any ollu r 
piscatorial artifice. In this respect they are totally different from the Piiegians 
who derive their chief subsistence from tlie sea. They have ever been a iiatioii 
of hunters, and before the introduction of the horse, they pursued their game 
on foot, using their bolas with great dexterity for the destruction of the guanaco 
and the ostrich. Their dogs afforded them a valuable assistance, and since they 
have become accomplished horsemen, their fleet coursers enable them to over- 
take with ease all the animals of the wilderness. In times of scarcity they 
dig for a small root, wliich is either eaten fresh or preserved dry. Horse-flesh 
is their favorite food. 

The Patagonian toldos and their \veapons are very rudely made, but their 
skin mantles are not untastefully ornamented with rectilinear figures. In 
war-dress they have a very hideous ai)i)earance, and it would be difliciilt to im- 
agine a more diabolical figure than that of a tall Patagonian ready for a fl^dit 
his broad face painted scarlet, with black or blue stripes under the eyes,aiul 
his coarse features distorted with fury. Their arms are bows and arrow's, witli 
points of flint loosely attached with sinew's, so as to remain sticking in the 
W'ound. They are excellent archers, and use with skill the sling, the javelin, 
and above all their formidable bolas, wiiich sei-vo them both for bringing the 
guanaco to the ground or for breaking the skull of an enemy. When not (‘ii- 
gaged in wmr or in the chase, the nuai, like most savages, pass their time in ab- 
solute idleness, leaving all tlic liousciiold w’ork to the W'omen. Amusements 
they have but few^ J he use of dice they hav(^ learned from tlie Spaniards. 
They are said to l)e a false and deceitful ])e()ple, but tlieir hosjntality and good- 
nature liave been frequently extolled by travellers. 
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rilAPTEI? XTJ. 

THE I'TKCJIAXS. 

Tlicir miserable ronilition. — Po^radatum of liinly and Mind. — Powor.^ of Mimicry. — Notionf? of 
— Causes of their low State of ( 'nlti vation. — I'lndr Footl — Liiiij) N . — ('//(((irni thu'imn . — Constant 
Mij.;rati()ns. — The Fuej^iaji \Vi;j:w.nn. \Vi*a|)<*n'>. — Their prohalde Oriicin. — Their Niunher. and 
various Tribes. — Coii'^t nit Feu(l.<. — Cannihalisin. — l.aimuaio. — .Adventures of Fiie^ia liasket. Jem- 
my Button, and York Minster. — AFiNsionary Labors. — C.iptain (iardincr. — Ilis lamcntalile. Knd. 

rTMlE wikis of Tiorra <lol FiU'ifo tiro inkaliited liy a raoo of inoii rroncrally sup- 
posed to occupy the lowe.st ^rade in the scale of liuinaiiity. In a far more 
I’igorous climate, the Estpiimaux, their northern antipodes, exhibit skill in tlieir 
fc^now huts, their kayaks, their Avenjions, and their dn»ss ; but the Avretched Fue- 
giiiiis arc iirnorant of every useful art that could bidter their condition, and 
contrive scarcely any defense aiijainst either rain or wind. 

Ihit even aitio^ig the Fiiegians there are various grailes of civilization — or 
rather barbarism. The eastern tribes, Avhicb inhabit the extensive plains of 
King Charles’s South Land, seem closely allied to the Patagonians, and are 
a very different race from the und(*rsized Avretches farther AvestAvard. A man- 
tle of guanaco skin, with the wool outside — the usual Patagonian garment — 
loosely throAATi over their shoulders, and leaving tlieir jiersons as often exposed 
as covered, affords them som(» protection against the jiiercing Avind. The eon- 
ditig^n of the central tribes inhabiting tlie south-Avest(‘rn bays and inlets of this 
dreary country is much more miserable. Those farther to the Avest possess 
seal-skins, but here the men are satisfied Avith an otter skin or some other cov- 
ering scarcely larger than a pocket-handkerchief. It is laced across the breast 
strings, and according as tlie Avind blows it is shifted from side to side. 
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But all have not even tliis wreicbed garment, for near Wollaston Island Mr. 
Darwin saw a canoe with six Fuegians, one of whom was a woman, naked. It 
was raining heavily, and the fresh water, together with the spray, trickled down 
their bodies. In another liarbor not far distant, a woman, who was sueklinjr 
a recently-born child, came one day alongside the vesstj, and remained there 
out of mere curiosity, whilst the sleet fell and thawed on her nak(fd bosom 
and on the skin of her naked baby ! These poor wretches were stunted in 
their growth, their faces bedaubed with white paint, their skins filthy, their hair 
entangled, their voices discordant, and their gestures violent. 

The Fuegians whom Cook met Avith in Christmas Sound were ecpially 
Avretchcd. Their canoes Avere made of the bark of trees stretched over a fraine- 
Avork of sticks, and tli(‘ })addles Avhich served to propel these miserable boats 
Avere small, and of an equally miserable Avorkmanship. In eaeli canoe sat from 
five to eigiit persons; but instead of greeting tbe strangers Avitli the joyful 
shouts of the South Sea Islanders, they rowed along in ])erfeet silence ; and 
even Avhen (piile close to the A’essel, they only uttered from time to lime the 
Avord “ I’escherilh !” After repeated invitations some of these savages came 
oji board, b^^t Avithout exhibiting the least sign of astonishment or curiosity. 
None Avere above five feet four inches high ; they had large heads, broad 
faces, with prominent ebeek-boiu's, flat noses, small and lack-lustre eyes; and 
their black hair, smeared Avitli fat, hung in ntatted locks over their shoulders. 
Instead of a beard, their chin ( xhibited a few straggling bristles, and tludr 
whole appearance afforded a striking picliin? of abject misery. Their shoul- 
ders and breast Avere broad and strongly built, but the extremities of the body 
so meagre and shrivelled that one could hardly realize the fact that they be- 
longed to the upi)er part. The legs av enj crooked, the knees disproportiouate- 
ly thick. Their sole garment consisted of a small piec(! of seal-skin, attached to 
the neck by means of a cord, otherAvise they Averc (|uite naked ; but even these 
miserable creatures had made an attempt to decorate their olive-brown skin 
Avilh some stripes of ochre. The AA'onien were as ugly as the men. Their food 
consisted of raAv, half-])utrid seal’s flesh, Avhich made them smell so horribly, 
that it was impossible to remain long near them. Their intelligence Avas on a 
]>ar Avith the filth of their bo<lies. The most exj)ressive signs were here of no 
avail. Gestures which the most dull-headed native of any JSouth Sea island iin- 
niediately uiulerslood, these savag(*s either <li<l not, or Avould not give them- 
selves the trouble to eomprehend. Of (be superiority of tl*e Europeans they 
a])peared to have no idea, never expressing by the slightest sign any astonish- 
ment at the sight of the ship ami the various objects on board. It Avould how- 
ever be doing the Fuegians injustice to sujipose them all on a level Avith these 
Avretches. Accordhig to Forster, they Avere most likely outcasts from the 
neighboring IriLes. 

Mr. Darwin, as Avell as Sir James Koss, describes the Phiegiaiis whom they 
met with in the Bay ot Good Success and on Hermit Island as excellent 
mimics. often as aax* coughed or yaAA'iied,” say^s the former, “ or made any 

odd motion, they immediately imitated us. Some of our party began to squint 
and look avu'y, but ne of the young Fuegians (whose whole face Avas painted 
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bhickj excepting a wliite band across his eyes) succeeded in making far more 
liideous grimaces. They could repeat with perfect correctness each word in 
any sentence we addressed them, and they remembered sucli words for some 
time. Yet we all know liow ditlicult it is to distinguish apart the sounds in a 
foi-eign language.” 

Close to the junction of l^)nsonby Sound with the Beagle Channel, where 
l\Ir. Darwin and liis party spent the night, a small family of Fuegians soon 
ioined the strangers round a blazing tire. They seemed well ]>leas(Ml, and all 
joined in the chorus of the seamen’s songs. During the night the news ha<l 
s[>read, and early in the morning other Fuegians arrived. Several of these had 
vuFi so fast that their noses were bleeding, and their moiitlis frothed from the 
rapidity with wliicdi th(‘y talked ; and with tlieir naked bodies all bedaubed with 
black, white, and red, they looked like so many demons. 



FUKOIAN TRADEllS. 


These people ])lainly showed that they had a fair notion of barter. Mr. Dar- 
wm gave one man a large nail (a most valuable present) without making any 
^igns for a return ; but he immediately picked out two lish, and handed them 
on the point of his spear. Here at least we see signs of a mental activity 
bu orably contrasting with the stolid indifference of the F uegians seen by For- 
slor at Christmas Harbor; and MiV Darwin is even of opinion that in general 
Ibese people rise above the Australians in mental power, although their actual 
ii^^quirements may be less. 

The reason why the Fuegians are so little advanced in the arts of life. 
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are partly to be sought for in the nature of the land, and partly in their political 
state. The perfect equality among the individuals in each tribe must retard 
their civilization ; and until some chief shall arise with power sufficient to ko- 
cure any acquired advantage, such as the domesticated animals, it seems scar(;o- 
ly possible that their condition can improve. ]^ut the chief causes of tlieir 
wretchedness are doubtless the barrenness of their country and their constant 
. forced migrations. 

With the exception of the eastern part, the habitable land is reduced to 
the stones on the beach. In search of food they are compelled to wander from 
spot to spot; and so stec]) is the coast that tliey can only move about in their 
canoes. Whenever it is low Avater, Avinter or summer, night or day, they must 
rise to jTick limpets from the rock; and the women eitlier dive to collect sen- 
eggs, or sit patiently in their boats, and Avith a baited liair-line, Avithout any 
hook, jerk out little iish. If a seal is killed, or the floating carcass of a putrid 
whale discovered, it is a feast; and such miserable food is assisted by a fcAv 
tasteless berries, chieliy of a dwarf arbutus, or by a globular briglit yelloAV fun- 
gus {Cyttarla Darwini)^ \\\\\vA\ groAVS in vast numbers on the beech - trees. 
When young, it is elastic^, Avith a smooth surface ; but, Avhen mature, it shrinks, 
becomes tougher, and has its entire surface (h*eply pitted or honey-combed. 
In this mature state it is collected in large quantities by the Avomen and chil- 
dren, and is eaten uncooked. It has a mucilaginous, slightly sweet taste, Avith 
a faint smell like that of a mushroom. 

The necessity of protecting tluunsckcs against the ex^troinity of cold, and of 
obtaining their food from the sea, or by the chase of the reindeer or the Avhilo 
bear, forces the Escjuimaiix to exert all their faculties, and thus they have 
raised themselves considerably hii>lior in the scale of (Civilization than the Eue- 
gians, Avliose mode of life requiivs far less exertion of the mind. To knock a 
limpet from the rock or to collect a fungus does not even call cunning into ex- 
ercise. Living chi(ffiy upon shell-tish, they are obliged constantly to change 
tlieir abode, and thus tliey liardly bestow any thought on their dAvellings, Avhich 
are more like the dens of Avild beasts than the habitations of human being's. 
The Fuegian wigAvam consists of a few hi’amdios stuck in the ground, and very 
imjierfectly thatched on one side Avith a few tufts of grass and rushes. The 
Avhole can not be the work of an hour, and it is only used for Ji fcAV days. At 
intervals, hoAA^oA^cr, the inhabitants of tlieso Avretched huts return to the saini' 
spot, as is evident fr(3m the piles (*f old sliells, oftem anK^nnting t(3 scA^eral tons 
in Aveiglit. Tliese lieaps <ran lie distinguished at a distance by the bright giTcn 
color of certain plants, such as the Avild celery and scurvy grass, which invari- 
ably groAV on them. 

The only articles in the manufacture of Avhifjh tlie Fiiegians shoAV some 
signs of ability are ii feAV ornaments and their Avcap(3ns, Avhich again are far 
inferior to those of the Es(jniTnaux. Their bows are small and badly shaped, 
tludr arrows, Avhich are between tAvo and tliree feet long, feathered at one end 
and blunted at the other. Tlie ]»oint.s are only attached when the arrow i^^ 
about to be used and for this purpose the areduir carries tliem about with hm 
in a leatln^rn pou . The shaft of their larger spears is about ten feet long? 
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and equally thick at both enft;. At one of the extremities is a fissure, into which 
a pointed bone with a barbed hook is inserted and tightly bound with a thread. 
Witli this weapon they most probably attack the seals ; they also use it to de- 
tacli the shell-fish from the rocks below the surface of the water. A second 
spear, longer and lighter than the first, with a barbed point, serves most likely 
as a weapon of war; and a third one, much shorter and comparatively tliin, 
may perhaps be destined for the birds. The females know how to make 



A FUEOIAN AND UlS FOOD. 


pretty necklaces of colored shells and baskets of grass stalks. Here, as with 
3^11 other races of mankind, we find the germs of improvement, which only 
require for their development the external impulse of more favorable circum- 
stances. 

If it be asked whether they feet themselves as miserable as their wretched 
appearance would lead us to believe them, it must be replied that most travel- 
lers describe them as a cheerful, good-liumored, contented people ; and as Mr. 
Darwin finely remarks, ‘‘ Nature, by making habit omnipotent and its effects 
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hereditary, has fitted the Fiicgian to the climate and the productions of hin 
country.” 

The numbor of these savages is no doubt very small, as seldom more than 
thirty or forty individuals are seen together. The interior of the mountainous 
islands, which is as little laiown as the interior of Si)itzbergen, is no doubt com- 
])letely uninhabited ; as the coasts alone, with the excejition of the eastern and 
more level i)art of the country, where the guanaeo iiiids jiasture, are able to 
furnish the means of sulisistence. The various tribes, separated from eadi 
other by a deserted neutral territory, are nevertheless engaged in (ionslnnt 
feuds, as (piarrels are j)erpetually arising about the ])Ossession of some liinpet- 
bank or lishing-statioii. When at war they are cannibals; and it is equally cor, 
tain that when i)resse<l in winter by hunger they kill and devour their old wom- 
en before they kill their dogs, alleging as an excuse tliat their dogs catch otters, 
and old women do not. 

It has not been ascertained whether they have any distinct belief in a future 
life. They sometimes bury their dead in eaves, and sf)metinu‘s in the mountain 
forests. Each family or tribe has a wizard, or conjuring doctor. Their lan- 
guage, of wliich there are several distinct dialects, is likewise little known; it 
is, however, far inferior to the coj)ious and expressive vocabulary of the Esqui- 
maux. 

In 1830, while Captain Fitzroy was surveying the coasts of Fuegia, he s(‘izorl 
on a party of natives as hostages for the loss of a boat whieh had been stolon, 
and some of these natives, as well as a child btdonging to another tribe, whom 
lie bought for a pearl button, ho took with him to England, determining to 
educate them at his own expense. Due of them afterwards died of tluj small- 
])ox; but a young girl, Fuegia Easket, and two boys, Jemmy Eulton (thus 
named from his pureliase-moixw) and York Minster (so called from the great 
rugged mountain of York JMi?ist(‘r, near Cliristmas Sound), WTro placed in a 
sehool at Waltliamstow, and moret)ver liad tlie honor of Ixdng presented to 
King William and Queen Adelaide. Three years Jemmy and his comi>anions 
remaine<l in England, at the end of whicli lime Captain Fitzroy was again sent 
out to continue the survey, and took witli him these three Fuegians, iuteinling 
to return them to the ])laee whence they had come. In this, however, he Avas 
disappointed; hut at their own recpiest York ami Fuegia Avere, with Jemmy, 
deposited at Woollyn, a pleasant looking spot in Ponsonby Sound, belonging 
to Jemmy’s tribe. Ilis family, consisting of liis motber and three brotluns, 
Avas absent at tlie time, but they arrived tlie folloAving morning. Jemmy rec- 
ognized the stentorian A'oice of one of Ids brothers at a ])rodigious distance, hut 
tlie meeting, as Mr. DarAvin, Avho Avitnessed the scene, relates, Avas less inttnest- 
ing than that betAveen a horse turned out into a field and an old companion. 
Ihere Avas no demonstration of affection; they simply st.ared for «‘i short time 
at oaedi other. Three large AvigAvams wqvq built for tlicm, gardens planted, and 
an abibidant .su])ply of CA ery thing landed for their use. Jemmy, Avho bad be- 
come quite favorite on boardjAA^as short and fat, but vain of bis ])ersoual a])- 
])eaiance; he used always to wear gloves, liis liair A\'as neatly cut, and he avjis 
distressed if his av^ ' ’-polished shoes were dirtied. York w^as somcwdiat coarse 
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and less intelligent, tliongh in some things he could bo quick. He became at- 
t.Hched to Fuegia, and as both were of the same tribe, they became man and 
wife after their return to Tierra del Fuego. She was the most intelligent of 
Ihci three, and quick in learning any thing, especially languages. 

Thus thevse semi-civilized savages were left among their barbarous country- 
men, with the hope that they might become the means of improving their whole 
tribe; but when Captain Fitzroy returned to the spot twelve months after, 
liu found the wigwams deserted and the gardens trampled under foot. Jemmy 
Clime paddling up in his canoe, but tlie dandy who liad been left plump, clean, 
jiiid well-dressed, was now turned into a thin, haggard savage, with long, disor- 
dered hair, and naked, except a bit of a blanket round his waist. lie could still 
speak Englisli, and said that he luid enough to eat, that he was not cold, and 
that his relations were very good people. He had a wife besides, who was de- 
cidedly the best-looking female in the company. With his usual good feeling, 
he brought two beautiful otter skins for two of his best friends^, and some spear- 
heads and arrows made with his own hands for the captain. lie had lost all 
his property. York Minster had built a large canoe, and with his wife Fuegia 
had, several months since, gone to his own country, and had taken farewell by 
an act of consummate villainy, lie persuadt'd Jtmimy and his mother to come 
with him, and then on the way d(‘sert(*d them by night, stealing every article 
of their property. It was t in? o|)inion of all on board tliat the e.unning rogue liad 
planned all this long before, and that with this end in view he had desired so 
earnestly to remain with J(‘inmy’s tribe rather than be landed on his own coun- 
try. Eight years after an English vessel put into a bay in the Magellans for 
water, and tliere w as found a woman, w ithout doubt Fuegia Ilasket, w ho said, 
“JLow" do? I have be(*n to Plymouth and London.” York Minster was also 
seen in 1851. From Captain Snow% commander of tlie mission yacht “Allen 
(xardiner,” w^e have the last accounts of Jemmy Ihitton in 1855. Tw’enty-three 
years had not obliterated his knowledges of the English language, but he w’as as 
wild and shaggy as his untaught countrymen. In spite of his su])erior knowd- 
odge, he was treated as a very inferior personage by the members of his tribe; 
yet he declared that though lie loved England, he loved his country still belter ; 
that nothing sliould induce liini to leave it, and that he would never allow' any 
of his children to quit their native soil. 

Other efforts have bei*n made to civilize tlie Fuogians. A Spanisli vessel 
having bc'en shipwn-ecked on the eastern coast in 1 7t>7, its crew^ W’as hospitably 
treated by the natives, who even assisted in saving the cargo. Out of gratitude, 
the (fovernor of Ihienos Ayres sent out some missionaries, wdio, howxwer, totally 
failed to make any impression on the savages. 

A no less unsuccessful attem])t w'as made about tlie year 1835 by English mis- 
sionaries ; and the expedition of Captain Gardiner, wdio, necom])anied by a sur- 
^oon, a catechist, and four Cornish fishermen, sjulcd to Fuegia in 1851,wit]i the 
niteiition of converting the natives, proved equally fruitless, and had a far more 
I'^’agic end. His measures for securing the necessary supplies of food w'ore so 
J1 calculated that the wdiole ]^arty died of hunger in S])aniards’ Harbor, on the 
southern coast. Captain Morsliead, of tlie “ Dido,” had received orders on his 
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STARVATION BEACH. 


way to Valparaiso to visit tlie scene of tlic mission, and afford Captain (Jardi- 
ner any aid he miglit recpiire, but, on arriving at the cove, he found it deserted. 
After a few days’ searcli the bodies were discovered, and fragments of a jour- 
nal written by Captain Gardiner gave proof of the sufferings wliich they liad 
endured before death relieved them from their misery. The spot has received 
the name of JStarvatiuu Jleach. 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

CHARLES FRANCIS HALL AND THE INNUITS. 

Hall’s Expedition. — His early Life. — THs rotuliiii; of Arctic Adventure. — His Resolve. — TTis Arctic Out- 
fit. — Sets Sail on tlie “(Icort'c Ilonry." — The Voya<;c. — Kudlinco. — llolsteinborj^, Greenland. —Pop- 
ulation of Greenland. — Sails for Davis's Strait. — Character of the Iiinuits. — Wreck of the “ Rescue,” 
— Kbierbing and Tookoolito. — Their Vi.sit to England. — Hall’s first Exploration. — European and Iii- 
miit Life in the Arctic Ilogion.s. — Ihiilding an Igloo. — Alnn^st Starvc'd. — Fight for Food with Dogs. 
— Ehicrhing ariivcs with a Seal. — How he. canglit it — A Scal-fcast. — Tlie Tnnnit.s and Seals. — The 
Polar Rear. — How he teaches the lnnuits to catch Seals. — \t a Seal-hole. — Dogs as Seal-hunters. — 
Dogs and Rears. — Dogs and Reindeers. — Innuits and Walruses. — More about Igloos. — Innuit Imple- 
inoiits. — Uses of the Reindeer. — Innuit Improvidence. — Deer-feast. — A frozen Delicacy. — Whale- 
skin U.H Food. — Whale-gum. — IIow to eat Whale Ligament. — Raw Moat. — I'he Dress of the Iniinits. 
— A pretty Style. — Religions Ideas of the Innnits. — ’fheir kindlv ( haracter. — Treatment of the 
Aged and Infirm. — A Woman abandoned to die. — Ilall’.s Attempt to rescue her. — The Innuit Nomads, 
wiihoiit any form of Government. — Their Numbers diminishing. — \ Sailor wanders away. — Hall’s 
Search for him. — Finds him frozen to death. — The Ship free from Ic"*. — Preparations to return. — 
Roset in the Ice-pack. — Another .\rctic M’inter. — Rn*aking up of the Ice. — Departure for Home. — 
'lookoolito and her Child Rutterfly.’’ — Death of “ Riitterlly.” — .\rrival at Home. — Results of Hall’s 
Expedition. — Innuit Traditions. — Discovery of Frobisher Relies. — Hall undertakes a second Expetli- 
tion. — Ilis Statement of its Object and Prospects — Last Tidings of Hall. 

A MONG tlic most remarkable expeditions ever undertaken in tlio Polar \vorl<l 
is that of Charles F raneis Hall, performed durim^ the years ISRO, ISO I, and 
1862. Its primary object M as to discover the survivors of Sir John Franklin’s 
party; for at this time there Mas fxood reason to believe that out of the 10*5 m'Iio 
^ cro known to be living on the 25th of April, 1848, some M ere still surviving. 
Towards the main purpose of the undertaking nothing M"as indeed accomplished. 
11‘TII came upon no traces of Franklin and Ids men ; but he acquired a more ac- 
curate knoMdedge of the Esquimaux— or rather as they call themselves, and as 
shall call thorn, the Innuits — a word meaning simply men ” or “ people ” — 
^nd their mode of life than was ever before, or is likely to. bo hereafter, gained 
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HALL AND DOMrASIONS, IN INNUIT COSTUME. 


by any other white man cnpable of telling what he saw, and a part of which he 
was. The remarkable book in which Mr. Hall describes his expedition'*’ secins 
not to have come under the notice of Dr. Ilartweg. It is proposed in this chap- 
ter to supplement the account of ihe Innuits from this work of Mr. Hall. 

♦ Arctic Resparcfie. md Life among the Esquimaux, By CilAHLCS Francis Hall. Now York, 13 G 6 . 
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Up to middle life Hall had resided in the inland city of Cincinnati. He had 
ea<»'erly read every thing that he could find on record of the searches made for 
Franklin. Large ships and small ships had been sent out. Brave hearts and 
stout hands had been enlisted in the search, but with no tangible result beyond 
ascertaining the spot where the surviving 105 were when they abandoned their 
ships and took to the shore, hoping to make their way to their homes. Only 
tNvo of these men were proven to have died ; and it was more than probable 
that of the 105 known to have been living in 1848, some would yet be alive in 
18 G 0 , for not a few of these men, if living, would be still of middle age. 

Hall had read the story of the sufferings of Kane’s party during ttie long 
months of the Arctic winter, but he had come to the conclusion that most of 
tlicso resulted from the mode of life adopted by them. The Innuits, he knew, 
lived to a good old age through a succession of such winters, and he believed 
that a civilized man could live where a savage could. This conviction was con- 
firmed by one of Kane’s companions, who told him, “ When we lived like the 
Esquimaux, we immediately recovered, and enjoyed our usual healtli. If Prov- 
idence had so ordered it that we should cast our lot with the Esquimaux, I 
have no doubt that we would have lived quite as long, and in quite as good 
health as in the United States or England. White men can live where Esqui- 
maux can, and frequently when and where they can not.” 

So Hall grew into tlm conviction that some of these lost ones could yet be 
fouml ; and he writes, It seemed to mo as if I had been called^ if I may so 
speak, to try and do the work. jHy heart felt sore at the thought of so great a 
mystery in coiiuoction with any of our fellow-creatures, especially akin to/)ur- 
selves, yet remaiuiug unsolved.” I low should he C'bey this call? Ills own 
means, beyond a stout frame au<l strong will, were of the smallest. lie broach- 
ed the project at the WcvSt, where it was received with favor. Then he came 
East, and was met with like consideration. Funds were raisc^d, and the expe- 
dition which Hall contemplated was fitted out. 

This expedition consisted simply of Hall himself. The cash contributed for 
the outfit was just $980, of which more than a third was contributed by Henry 
(b innell, of New York. In addition to this was about a quarter as much in 
llie way of presents. ‘‘These,” says Hall, “ constituted all the means and ma- 
terial I had to carry out the great undertaking my mind had led me to embark 
in.” Hall’s list of the articles on his outfit for a tliroo years’ residence and ex- 
ploration is worthy of record. It shows m what way his $980 in cash was ex- 
pended. ^ 

“My outfit,” ho writes, “for the voyage and the whole of my expedition, 
consisted of : — a boat, length twenty-eight feet, beam seven feet, depth twenty- 
nine and one-half inches, drawing eight inches of water when loaded with stores 
and a crew of six persons; one sledge; one half-ton of pommican; tw’o hun- 
dred pounds of Borden’s meat biscuit ; twenty pounds pork scrap ; one pound 
preserved quince ; one pound preserved peaches ; two hundred and fifty pounds 
powder ; a quantity of ball, shot, and percussion caps ; one rifle, six double-bar- 
relled guns; one Colt’s revolvet*; beads, needles, etc., for presents; two dozen 
pocket-knives; some tin ware ; one axe, two picks, files, etc.; tobacco and pipes; 
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wearing apparel for self, and red sbirts for natives ; stationery and journal, 
books ; watch, opera-glass, spy-glass ; sextant, pocket sextant, artificial horizo,^ 
azimuth compass, common compass, two pocket compasses ; three ordinary anj 
two self-registering thermometers. Some navigation-books and several Arctic 
works, with my Bible and a few other volumes, formed my library.” The boat 
and fixtures costone hundred and twenty-five dollars 5 meat, biscuit, peniinicanj 
etc., about two hundred and fifty dollars ; astronomical instruments, about one 
dollars 5 guns and accoutrements, about two bundled and twenty-five 
dollars; clothing, fifty dollars ; pijies and tobacco, twenty dollars; travelling ex- 
penses and express jiayments, seventy-five dollars ; dog-team, bought in Green- 
land, fifty dollars. The other items making uj) the nine hundred and eighty 
dollars are all duly given. It will be seen that the balance left for niinor, but 
necessary, expenditures was very small. 

New London, Connecticut, is the port from which vessels mainly sail for the 
Arctic whale-fishery. Here was the jilace of business. Williams and Haven 
largely engaged in that cnterjirise. They relieved Hall of a great load of 
alixiety by a brief note, in which they said: ‘‘As a testimony of our jicrsoii- 
al regard, and the interest we feel in the proposed expedition, we will convey 
it and its required outfit, boats, sledges, provisions, instruments, etc., free of 
charge, on the barque ‘ George Henry,’ to North iimlxirland Inlet ; and, when- 
ever desired, we will give the same free passage home in any of our vessels.” 

On the 20th of May, 1800, the “ George ILmry ” set sail, with a crew, officers 
and men, of twenty-nine souls. Accompanying as tender was a schooner, which 
had a history. She was now known as the “ Arnaret ;” but under the name of 
the “ Rescue ’ she had won fame in Arctic research, for in her Kane had made 
his first Arctic voyage. Hall always calls her liy her old name, and the ac- 
count of her loss forms a striking episode in his narrative. 

We have said that Hall’s expedition consisted of himself alone. But when 
he started he had with him a companion, who lie hoped would greatly aid liini. 



KUDLAGO. 


This was Kudlago, an Iniiuit, who had 
acquired some knowledge of our lan- 
guage in Greenland from whalers, had 
come to tlie United States on a whal- 
ing-vessel, and was now anxious to re- 
turn to Greenland. But he fell sick 011 
the voyage, and died on the 1st of July- 
His last words were, “ Do you sec the 
ice ?” for he knew that the appearance 
of ice at this season would show that he 
was near his home. He died three hun- 
dred miles at sea, and was committed 
to the ocean, Hall reading the funeral 
service. A great iceberg — the sleiidci 
one represented on page 48 of this vol- 


ume was drifting close by, and Hall named it “Kudlago’s Monument.” 

On the 'ith of ^uly they reached IloUteinborg, the capital of the Danish col* 
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ony of Greenland, a town consisting of twenty-four houses. The entire popula- 
tion of Greenland is estimated at about 2450, of whom 2300 are Innuits, and the 
remainder Europeans. Of the Innuits, 1 700 live by sealing, and 400 by fishing ; 
the others being mainly mechanics and sailors, besides twenty native catechists. 
Of the Europeans, thirty-one are “ First and Second Governors twenty-four 
missionaries and priests; thirty-six clerks ; the others mechanics and sailors. 
The forty-four native and European missionaries receive, in all, ^3,600 Danish 
])aper dollars, equal to about $8500 in specie. The hcad-schoolrnaster has one 
hundred and twenty-five paper dollars; three others receive one hundred dollars 
(>a(di ; three, twenty-five dollars ; two, six dojlars. Of these last, one teaches his 
own two children, who are the only ones in his district. There are also four 
women, who get a dollar a year each for teaching children their letters. The six- 
teen Government employes get from forty to ninety dollars a year, besides pro- 
visions for themselves and their families. Dread is baked for them every 
fortnight. The currency of the colony is paper, the “ six-skilling ” note be- 
ing worth about three cents. 


(VSkli-RiiE 



O I{ EK X L A X L) cruu Exe Y . 


The native Greenlanders are by no me.^s dc‘ficient in intelligence. Mr. ITall 
gives a facsimile of a w'ood-cut representing a woman and child drawn and 
engiavod by one of tliem Avho had received no instruction in art, and no educa- 
tion of any sort beyond that of the majority of liis countrymen. The great 
estival of Greenland is the birthday of the King of Denmark, in which all the 
population, native and European, wdio can be assembled, take part, his Majesty 
arnishing the cheer. Hall gives a view of this celebration, taken from a draw- 
tog made by a native. The original drawing was full of character. 

The Rescue” having rejoined her consort, the “ George Henry,"' from whom 
® 0 had been separated on the voyage, the captain proposed to set sail for his 
Proposed whaling-ground on the west side of Davis’s Strait. They sailed on the 
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24th of July, Hall accompanying. Three days after, they encountered a violent 
8now-stf)rm, and wel-e beset by icebergs. On the 8th of August they ancliored 
in a bay in latitude 63® 20', called by the natives Ookoolear, but by Hall named 
Cornelius Grinriell Bay. Here and hereabouts the wlialers went to work, and 
Hall began his acquaintance with the Esquimaux at home. 



OMAN ani^ child. (Drawn and Engraved by an innuit.) 
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Among these was Kookerjabin, the widow of Kudlago, ind of three oUicrs. 
The Irinuits,” writes Hall, “ are a happy people. As they crowded our decks, 



I one day noticed about a dozen women seated, and busily engaged at their work. 
Two were mending one of the boat’s sails, some were chewing seal-skins for 
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PKEHAU1N(} BOOT-SOLES. 

boot-soles, others were sewing, Wliihi one was tending a cross baby. It is rare 
to find an Innuit child who is not very (juiel, but tliis little fellow had eaten a 
piece of raw blubber, which had disordered him. Some of the amusing tricks 
played by these Esquimaux women are especially deserving of notice. The va- 
riety of games performed by a string tied at the ends, similar to a ‘ cat’% cra- 
dle,’ completely throws into the shade our adejits at home. I never before wit- 
nessed such a number of intricate ways in which a simple string could be use 1 
One arrangement represented a deer; another, a whale; a third, the walrus; a 
fourth, the seal ; and so on without end.” 

The short Arctic summer soon came to a close. On the morning of tlic 
26th of September came light Avinds from the north-Avest; by noon it began to 
snoAV, the Avind increasing to a gah*. The Avhaling-boats all came in, and i)rcp- 
arations AA^ore made for bad Aveather. During the night the storm grew hourly 
fiercer, 'llie “ Rescue” dragged her anchor, and Avas dashed upon the rocks an 
utter wreck. Hall’s little boat, upon Avhich he had so much relied, Avas torn 
from its moorings and lost, ‘‘ dooming me,” says Hall, ‘‘ to a wreck of disap- 
pointment in tliC hopes I had cherished concerning her. The ‘ George Hen- 
ry Avas also in imminent peril, but outrode the tempest ; but on her next 
voyage, eighteen months later, was lost at a point hardly a hundred miles dis- 
tant.” 

The ‘‘ George Henry ” was soon after laid up in winter-quarters, fairly blocked 
in by ice. Hali ir lie mean time had made himself acquainted with the Es- 
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quimaux of the region. Prominent among these were a couple — husband and 
wifc-^w^^^oso history, is worthy of record. 



One day — it was November 2 — while Hall Avas writing in his cabin, he he«ard 
^ low, sweet voice saying, “ Good-morning, Sir.” Looking up, he saw a comely 
" Oman, dressed in very good imitation of civilized costume. He had heard of 
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THE GEOKGE IIENUY LAID UP FOR THE WINTER. 


her before. Her name was Tookoolito. She was the >vife of Ebicrbini;, a 
rather famous seal-hunter and pilot. Seven years before a Ib-itish wlialer had 
taken tlieni to England, where they were received as the lions of the day. 
Tliey dined witli Prince Albert, and were introduced to the Queen. Ebierbing 
thought that the Queen was “very pretty;” indeed she bore no very distant 
likeness to his own wife. Tookoolito thought Prince Albert was a “very kind, 
good man.” Both agreed that the Queen had “ a very tine place.” Tookoolito, 
as many thousatids in the United States afterwards had occasion to know, 
spoke English almost perfectly. Her husband was less fluent, but still (juite in- 
telligible. This pair became Hall’s constant companions in the Arctic regions; 
came with him upon his return to the States, remained there with him for two 
years, and went back with him upon Jus second expedition, which now (Septem- 
ber, 1RG9) is not conijdeted. 

Early in January Hall resolved to make an exploring expedition with the 
dog-team which ho Jiad bought at Ilolsteinborg. The party consisted of him- 
self, Ebierbing, Tookoolito, and another Esquiinaiix, named Koodloo. The 
sledge was drawn by ten dogs — live of which belonged to Hall, and five to 
Ebierbing. They relied for food mainly upon the proceeds of their himt- 
ing, taking with them only a pound and a Ijalf of preserved mutton, three 
pounds of salt ])ork, fifteen pounds of sea-bread, three pounds of pork scraps 
for soup, and a little cofPee, pepper, and molasses. The trip lasted nearly a 
month and a half, during which time Hall learned to live like the Esquimaux 
in their snow cabins, and subsisted mainly upon raw seal flesh. When he re- 
tinned to the ship it was hard for him to accustom himself to the change from 
the puie aU tosj)hei of a snow-house to the confined air of a small cabin. 
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STORM BOUND. 


IFad Kane but known liowto ])ass an Arctic winter, the world would never 
have had occasion to road one of the most patliotic accounts ever written of 
suffering. Ihiddington, the captain of tlie “ George Ilcuiry,” had learne<l the les- 
son by dear experience. Five? years before, when in command of another ves- 
sel, he had lost thirteen of Iiis men by scurvy. But,” said he, “ I am not now 
afraid of losing any more men by Svairvy while I liave command over them. 
Whenever tliere are appearances of it on board, I will liave every pork and beef 
barrel — salt provisions of every kind — headed up at once, and every man shall 
live upon bread and fresh provision, such as whale, Avalrus, seal, deer, bear, ptar- 
migan, duck, and the like. It is not a little remarkable that persons afllicted 
with scurvy seem madly inclined to salt provisions, which they know to be in 
their case absolute ])oisons. They will go any length to obtain salt pork, even 
when they have fresh food in abundance.” 

Hall’s first night in an igloo may stand as a sample of many more. We 
cite, with much abridgment, from his journal : 

“ We encamped at 5 p.m., having found good material for building a snow- 
house. Ebierbing and Koodloo at once commenced sawing out snow-blo(ks, 
while I carrieil them to a suitable spot for erecting tlic igloo, wbieh took iis 
mie hour to make. As soon as it was completed Tookoolito entered, and com- 
menced placing the stone lamp in its proper position. It was trimmed, and 
Soon a kettle of snow was over it, making water for coffee and soup. She then 
phiced several pieces of board, which we had l)rought with ns, on the snow plat- 
form where our beds were to bo made. Upon these were placed canvas and 
^^eer-skins, and our sleeping accommodations were complete. The djying of 
thing that has become wet during the day falls to the lot of the woman, 
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She places them in a net hung over the 
lamp and attends to them through the 
night, meanwhile mending all articles 
of clothing that need repairs. Presently 
our evening meal was ready. It con- 
sisted of Cincinnati ‘crackling’ sonj) 
a bit of raw salt pork, half a biscuit for 
each, and coffee.” 

A snow-house, built in an hour, is 
abandoned when the use for it is over. 
The dogs are suffered to enter, and ap- 
propriate any thing that is left which 
suits their taste. Nothing comes amiss to them. On tlic third niglit Hall liad 
his hair cut by Tookoolito, and the clippings \vere left on the floor. The dogs 
swallowed these, among other things. Stormy weather soon came on. There 
was no hunting or sealing, and the party had nothing to eat except some bits of 
raw, frozen whale’s-skin which they found in a cache, whicdi a party from the 
ship had made a few weeks before. Not far off was an igloo belonging to an 
Imiuit named IJgarng, wdiom they knew. Hall went to it hoiiing to find soine- 
tliing to eat. Ugarng had just come in, having spent two whole days and a 
night in watching over a seal-hole wdthout success. lie had heard the seal 
blow, and that was all. lie bore bis disajipointment coolly. “ Away I go to- 
morrow again,” he said, lie went next day, remained all night over the seal- 
hole, and came back with nothing. “ This w'as very bad for the wdicde of us,” 
says Hall How bad it was for the poor wife of Ugarng and her children may 
be inferred from her own Avords. They were without food or light ; her infant 
was restless from hunger. She said simply, Me got no milk, meat all gone, 
blubber too ; nothing to eat, no heat ; must wait till get seal.” 

Hall was about as near starvation as were the Tmiuits. All he had to cat 
was a bit of the “ black skin ” of a whale, and this he relished ; he could have 
eaten any thing which would have gone to keej) n[> internal heat, and make boi e 
and flesh. Kbierbing was away hunting. At length Tookoolito managed to 
extemporize a warm dinner. From the black skin she tried out enough oil to 
fill the lamp and lieat some snow-water. Tliis was thickened with a coujde of 
ounces left of a quart of meal which formed a ])art of the stores with which 
they set out. Tlie pair shared the pudding,” and thought it excellent. Tlic 
cold was severe. Within tlie dark igloo the thermometer stood at about zero; 
outside, 25® to 52® below zero. Under these circumstances Ilallkeptatliis journal, 
sitting wrapped in furs to keej) from freezing. So ])asse(l ton days. Ebicrbing 
had gone back to the vessel in order to bring back some food. Day by day 
Hall went to the top of a hill, straining his eyes over the snowy waste in hope 
of seeing the approach of the messenger. On the evening of the 24th of Jan- 
uary, fourteen days after their starting upon the expedition, they were reduced 
to their last ration of food, which was a piece of black skin two inches long, an 
inch and a half wide, and three-quarters of an inch "thick. 

At midnight /o( ^teps w'ere heard approaching; Hall sprang from his bed 
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and opened the snow-block door. There was “Jack,” an Innuit, who had gone 
out on a hunt, with his spear strung with strips of seal-blubber. Hall’s favor- 
ite dog had been. allowed to sleep in the igloo. The half-starved creature 
scented the blubber, gave a desperate leap, and grasped a portion of the food, 
and in spite of all the efforts of Hall and the others swallowed it. Before the 
door could be closed all the other dogs outside were aroused, and fighting for a 
sliare. Among them they got nearly the whole. Next morning Hall went out, 



FIGHTING FOK FOOD., 


and gazing in the direction from which the approach of Ebierbing was hoped 
for, saw something black moving over the snow. It was Kbierbing with dogs 
and a sledge, loaded with provisions from the shij), and also with a seal which 
he had caught that morning. A great seal-feast took place at once, which Hall 
thus describes : 

“According to Innuit custom, an immediate invitation was given by tlie suc- 
cessful hunter’s fainily for every one to attend a seal-feast. Our igloo was soon 
crowded. My station was on the dais, or bed-]>lace, so that I could watch 
what was going on. The first thing done was to consecrate the blubber by 
sprinkling w'ater over it. Then our host proceeded to separate the blubber 
and skin from the meat and skeleton of the seal. The body was then opened, 
and the blood scooped out. The blood is considered very precious. The liver 
came next, cut into pieces and eaten raw, I getting a share. Then followed dis- 
tributing the ribs, for social picking, also eaten raw, I doing my duty, and be- 
coming quite an Innuit in all except in the quantity eaten. This I might chal- 
lenge any white man to do. No human stomach but an Iimuit's could possibly 
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hold what I saw these men and women devour. When the feast was ended, 
the company dispersed. Tookoolito then sent around bountiful gifts of scal- 
bluhher for fire-lamps, also some seal-meat and blood. This is the usual cus- 
tom among tlie Tnnuils. They share eaedi other’s success, and bear each otli- 
er’s wants. Genei-ally if it is found that one is short of provisions, it may be 
known that all are so.” 

Tlie manner in which Ebierbing secured that precious seal is a striking ex- 
am])le of Innuit patience. On his way to the ship the dogs discovered a seal- 
hole. lie marked tlie spot by making a small pile of snow close by, and s(|uirt- 
ing a mouthful of tobacco-juice upon it by way of mark. On his return he 
found the hole, and determined to try to secure the animal. So wrapping liis 
feet and legs in furs taken from the sledge, he took his position, spear in hand, 
over tne seal-hole. It was buried two ieet deep under the snow. He thrust 
his spear through the snow ii^ain and again until he found the little a]>ertnrc 
leading through the ice; then in the dark night ho seated himself close by, 
waiting to hear the blowing of the seal. Towards morning the welcome sound 
was heard. One well-aimed thrust of tlie spear secured the prize. Ebierhiiig 
was nearly frozen, his nose being frostbitten; but he suffered more from thirst 
than from eold. There was indeed snow all around, but in that intense cold 
the mouth does not retain snflicieiit caloric to melt a piece of snow placed in it. 
Ilis first call when lie reached the igloo was for w%ater. To watch all night at 
a. seal-hole would seem to be a sufficient trial of patience and endurance ; hut 
Hall notes another time when Ehierhing passed two whole days and nights 
without food hy a hole, .and then faile<l to secure the seal. 

To the Tnriuit the seal is, in the broadest sense, the staff of life. It is to 
them all that tlocks and herds, grain-fields, forests, coal mines, and petroleum 
uells are to dwellers in more favored lands. It furnishes to them food, fuel, 
and clothing. The seal is the most wary and suspicious cf creatures ; to cap- 
ture him demands a patience and dexterity which throws into the shade all the 
exploits cf deer-stalkers and lion-hunters. « Niitchook,” for so the Inniiits name 
the seal, has good --ason for wariness, for his chief ' enemy, “ Kinoo,’' the bear, 
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shot of a seal when basking upon the ice ; yet Ninoo catches them with his 
own paws ; and the Innuits, taught by him, come within the distance of a 
spear’s cast. 

The way Ninoo goes to work at seal-huntilig upon the ice, according to lu- 
nuit accounts, is this : He sees far away upon the ice a black spot, wHtch ho 
knows to be a seal resting at the edge of his hole, and taking a succession of 
“ cat naps,” hardly ten seconds long, lifting up his head^between times, and nar- 
rowly surveying the wdiole horizon. Niiioo flings himself upon his side, aial 
creeps along when the seal’s head is down. The moment the seal’s head is 
raised the bear sto})S short, and begins “ talking ” to the seal. The sound 
which he utters is (juite distinct from his ordinary voice. The seal is charmed, 
suspects no harm, and down goes his head for anotlier nap. Forward goes 
Ninoo, and so on for a long time, until he gets within leaping distance ; then 
one spring, and it is all over with Nutchook. The Innuits say that if tliey 
could only talk to Nutchook as cleverly as Niiioo does, they would catch more 
seals. The Innuit imitates Ninoo. 

Hall describes one of these hunts, the main actor being an Innuit named 
Koojesse: “ Koojessc had ‘ talk’ with seals, and it ^vas with great interest that 
I watched him. He lay down on one side, and crawled by hitches or jerks to- 
wwds his victim ; then as the seal raised its head Koojesse \vould sto]), and 
commenced pofving with his right hand and foot, while he uttered his ‘ seal- 
talk.’ On tliis the seal ^vould feel a charm, raise and shake its flippers botli 
fore and aft, and roll over on its side and back as if perfectly delighted ; after 
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this it would drop its head to sleep. Then Koojesse would hitch along till the 
seal’s head would pop up again, which usually occurred every few moments.^’ 
In this particular case the seal escaped, for the Iniiuit had api^roached too near, 
and had thus broken the charm. 

In the winter, when the seal lives under the ice, its capture requires great 
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skill and perseverance. She, for some- 
how the male seal seems now not to be 
nuiieed, has a breathing-hole through 
the ice, to*which she must come now 
and then for air. Upon the surface of L 




the solid ice, which is covered with 


snow, the prospective mother constructs 
an igloo for her progeny. She scrapes 
olf the snow until she has formed a 
dome, (;ar lying away the snow down 
through the hole in the ice. Upon the 
shelf of ice surrounding the hole the 
young one is born, and there it is egu- 
larly visited by the mother. None but 
very keen-scented animals, such as the 
hi‘ar, fox, and dog, can discover such 
an igloo. The dog sometimes captures 
a seal. Hall describes siu^h an everf* |; 
“ Ebierbing had one day been out with l 
dogs ami sledge wliere the ice was still 
firm, when siul^^aily a seal was noticed 



SEAL-HOLE AND IGLOO. 


ahead. In an instant the dogs wore off towards the jirey, drawing the sledoe 
after them at a marvellous rate. The seal for a moment acted as if frightened, 
and kept on the; ice a second or two too long, for just as he jdunged, ISmile, 
tlie best s(‘al and hear dog T (iver saw, (;aught him by the tail and fli])pers. The 



seal struggled violently, and so did 
Smile; hut in a moment more the oth- 
er dogs laid hold, and aided in dragging 
the seal out of his liole, when Smile 
took it in charge. The jirize was se- 
cured wholly by the dogs.” 

Dogs seem to limit the seal only 
upon their master’s account; but the 
fox and the bear capture him for them, 
selves. How the fox contrives to get 
into a seal igloo we are not told ; hut 
as tliey manage to break ojien the best 
packed pi’ovision-cases, we may assume 
that tliey know how to commit bur- 
glary ujion the igloo of a poor seal. If 
the Innuits are to be believed, tiie way 
the bear goes to work is this : When 
he has scented out the precise position 
of an igloo lie goes back a little dis- 
tance, so as to get a good run ; and 


then, giving a high leap, conies down 
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l>Oa AND SEAL. 


with all his weight upon the roof of the dome, crushes it in, and with his paw 
seizes the young seal, who was quietly asleep upon the ice-shelf. The cunning 
bear is not always satisfied witli the little infant seal, but uses it as a bait to 
catch its mother. Having caught the young on(‘, and holding it fast by the 
hind dippers, the bear scrapes away^all the snow, and l(‘ts the young seal j)addle 
about in the water; its cries draw the mother to tlie hole, and within reach 
of the bear’s ])aw, when one grab is given, and the anxious mother is secured. 
At all events the rnnuits practise this sort of strategy with the seal, and they 
declare that th(»y have learned it from the bear. 

The bear is to the Innuits the embodiment of all wisdom. They tell sto- 
ries of his sagacity which are hard to believe. Thus they say that when he 
sees a w\alrus basking upon the ice at the foot of a higli cliff, he mounts to the 
sununit of the cliff, and picking up a big stone flings it down with perfect aim 
upon the head of the walrus and cruslu‘S its thick skull. If it should happen 
that tlie walrus is only stunned, the bear crawds down the cliff, picks up a stone, 
and with it hammers away at the head of the walrus until the skull is broken. 
This story of the Innuits needs confirmation, though Hall seems to credit it. 

The dog is essential to the existence of the Innuits. As they have never 
domesticated the reindeer, without the dog they could not travel from place to 
I»lace, which they are obliged to do in order to follow (he migrations of the seal 
and w%alriis, upon which they mainly subsist. Without hiiq they could never 
lind out tin* holes in the ice through which the seal comes to oreathe in th(» 
'vinter. Their do^^s seem to be much more intelligent docile than tho.se of 
any other of the Polar tribes. When one is found to be more than usually in- 
telligent he is carefully trained as a vseal-dog. When the dog scents a seal- 
hole, -which he does though it is covered deep under the snow, he unerringly 
follows tlie scent to the very spot. 

The Innuit proceeds to “prospect” by driving the slender spear through 
die snow until he finds the small opening in the ice which leads to the main 
hole. He then withdraws the spear, taking the utmost cave not to disturb the 
and seats himself cdose by to await the coming of the seal, lie watches 
hours, and sometimes for days, before he hears the welcome “ blow.” At 
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SPEAUlNa TUHOUail THE SNOW. 


the second or third puiT, he knows that the nose of the seal is at the bottom of 
the breathing-hole, perhaps two yai*ds below the spot where he is staiidini^- 
The spear must be thrust with ]>crfect accuracy ; for an error of a quarter of 
inch on either would miss the hole, and the spear-point would strike tlio 
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^oiid ice, and the seal would be away in an instant. If the blow is well-aimed 
uiul at the right instant, it pierces the head of the unseen seal, who instantly 
(lives, and runs out the eight or ten fathoms of line which, fastened to the har- 
poon, is tied around the waist of the Innuit. The snow is then dug away, the 
breathing-hole enlarged, so as to permit the seal to be drawn through. 



DOGS AND BEAK. 


The dogs also take special d(*light in hunting the boar. When a team scent 
a bear it is impossible to restrain them. Once when Hall was on a journey a 
boar with her cub was seen on the ice at the foot of a high mountain. When 
within two liundred yards, the leading dog was cut loose, and he made straight 
for the bear ; one by one the others were set free from the sledge, and all were 
in hot pursuit. One dog set upon the cub, and finally separated it from its 
mother; anotlicr caught the dam; and both rolled down a precipice, up which 
the bear scrambled again and escaped, for it was so steep that the dogs could 
not follow. All the dogs, eleven in number, now set upon the cub. Hall com- 
^ip, the young brute made at him ; he rah it througli witli his spear. He 
expected that the Tnnuits would applaud his courage and dexterity ; but they 
f^hook their heads and said nothing at the time. They soon showed the utmost 
determination to leave the neighborhood, and explained by saying that the old 
bear would come back at night, smell the blood of the cub, and become en- 
gaged, and kill them all. The Innuits avoid killing a young bear until they 
have dispatched the old one, for they say that knowing the death of her young 
niakes her a hundred times more terrible. Although the liver of the seal is 
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BAKBEKAKK AND THE KEINDEEK. 


Iield to be a sfreat delicacy, tlie Iiinuits never eat tliat or the head of the hear; 
nor, if they can prevent it, will they suffer their dogs to do so. 

The Innnit dogs also sometimes hunt tlie nnndeer. irall’s dogs one day 
gave chase to a deer* and one of them, Barbekark, si)rung at its throat, and hit 
through skin, windjnpe, jugular, and tongue, taking out the j)ieee as clearly as 
though it had l)een cut with a knife. Barbekark was brought to tlie United 
States by Mr. Hall, and died there. His stuffed skin sliowed Iiim to be a noble 
beast of unusual size. 

The walrus enters largely into the supplies of the Innuits. They manifest 
much courage and skill in harpooning these ungainly beasts. The hunter g < s 
out aimed with a lance and a peculiar harpoon made for that j)nrpose A loie^ 
hide-rope is attached to the 
head of the harpoon, and coil- 
ed around the neck of the 
hunter, who crawls along un- 
til he comes witliin striking 
distance of tlie walrus, who 
lies basking upon the ice. The 
w\alrus dives at once; the hun- 
ter sli])s the cciil off from liis 
neck, and fastens the end of it 
to a spear driven into tlie ice ; 
thus tethering the animal. As 
soon as the walrus comes up 
he is dispatched r-th a long 
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cility afforded by their inhospitable country. Of their igloos or snow-houses 
we have already spoken. In half an hour a couple of men will build one of 
these, which answers very well for a temporary shelter. When one is to be 
built for a longer residence, more care is taken in the construction. A site is 
chosen where tlie snow is hard — if possible, over a running stream, so that they 
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can obtain water without the la- 
bor of melting the ice. A circle 
is marked out for the ground 
plan. Blocks of snow are cut 
with a large knife or saw. These 
blocks are three feet long, eight- 
een indies wide, and six inches 
thick, shaped rounding, so that 
each block forms tlie segment of 
a circle of the proposed diametei 
of the igloo. Tiie blochs are sliglit- 
ly tajiered off on the inner side, 
WALRUS SKULL AND TUSKS. aiid ai’c laid s})irally, one man 

^ building from within, while the 

other brings tlic blocks from without. The courses grow smaller and smaller 
as the dome rises, until there is only a narrow open circle, into which a block 
of snow is drojiped by way of keystone, binding the whole dome lirmly together. 
The man within now carefully examines every part, and if there are any open- 
ings left they are stopfxMl up with snow. A hole for a door is then cut ; and 
through this arc passed the snow-blocks to build the divan, which forms the 
seals and b(‘d. A tunnel-like passage is then dug and covered oveV. This is so 
low and narrow that one must crawl on all fours to pass through it. The outer 
door of the jiassage consists of a block of ice or hanl snow lilting closely to 
the opening and turning upon a sort of pivot. The usual diameter of a family 
igloo is twelve or sixteen feet, and its height about eight. It will accommodate 
ten or a dozen peo})le. 

When newly btiilt, an igloo is one ot the most beautiful structures conceiv- 
able. The blocks are more transparent than the clearest alabaster and whiter 
than the purest marble, but they soon become defaced by the smoke and tlie 
lilth of all kinds which rapidly accumulates. Apart from the divan, almost the 
only article of furniture is the stone lamp, which serves the purpose both of 
lamp and furnace. It reminds one of an implement common among civilized 
people, and known as an “ Etna.” 

The Innuits show great dexterity in the construction of tlieir implements 
and in the fabrication of their clothing. Their canoes have been the admira- 
tion of every voyager in the Arctic regions, and they are wonderfully dexterous 
in the management of them. Their sledges have the runners made of bits of 



hone ingeniously tied together with the sinews of the deer. When they wish 
them to run very smoothly they shoe them with 


ice, by simply squirting from their mouths a 
thin stream of wa^er upon the runner, wliere it 
congeals in an instant. The “ oodloo,” or woman’s 
knife, is shaped like our common meat-chopper. 
It is made of bone, merely edged witli iron ; but 
in^the hands of an Innuit woman it takes the 
place of the knife, hatchet, scraper, and shears of 



TUB woman’s knife. 
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INNUIT IMl*LEMENT.«l. 


her civilized sisters. The dlff(‘ronl kinds of sj)erirs and harpoons used in captur- 
ing^ the seal, walnis, and Avhale are admirably adapted for their purpose. We 
doubt wliether we could improve upon the desiujn, and, with all our facilities in 
the way of material, very m\ich in the way of execution. The Inmiits have 
clearly given their whole minds to the fabrication of tlmse wea])ons. They have 
tlie bow and arrow, and are (piite clever in its employment ; but for them it is 
of little use except in the shooting of birds, for a seal or walrus would not even 
feel an arrow shot from the strongest bow. 

Although the Innuits liave never domesticated the reindeer, it yet plays a 
great part in their economy. Their clothing and bedding is cotn})Osed almost 
wholly of deer-skin, which is one of the best non-conductors of heat known- 
Kven when the thermometer marks 70 degrees below the freezing-point, tlu'}" 
never use but one bedding; and Mr. Hall sa^s that he has slept under a 
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(Jozen of the best woollen blankets and been almost frozen, while a single slender 
skin kept him abundantly warm. During the summer the deer furnishes a 
(Treat part of the food of the people. The grass and mosses upon which ihe 
(leer live are very abundant. Nowhere, except on the prairies of the West, had 
Hall ever seen such luxuriant pasturage, and the deer in August were so plenti- 
ful that they were killed merely for the sake of their hides and tallow, which is 
a great luxury, fully equal, in llalPs opinion, to the finest butter. If the Innuits 
would only store up their provisions in the season of plenty, they need never 
suffer from famine; but they never do this, and the consequence is that fVom 
November till May they are almost always on the verge of starvation, while 
(luring the rest of the year they revel in j)lenty. 

As a pendant to Mr. Hall’s account of a seal-feast, we give his description of 
a reindeer-feast. The date is December, the season of scarcity. Four months 
before, they ha<l more doer meat than they could eat — and the quantity that an 
liinuit and his dog can consume is something almost incredible. Hut one day a 
man came in from a hunting excursion bearing with him a portion of the car- 
casses of two doer, frozen as hard as a rock. A general invitation for a feast 
was of course given out; and the entire population, about thirty in all, rushed 
in. Sampson, the giver of the feast, acted ns master of cerofiionies. He first 
made the ladies on the bed give away, so as to clear a space whereon he might 
do the carving. Then he ])lace I a huge seal-skin on this spot, by way of table- 
cloth, upon which tlie frozen carcass was laid. This he began to carve with a 
hatchet. Slabs of its side were chopped and peeled off; chips of ice flew here 
and there into the faces of the guests at each stroke of the axe. As fast as the 
fragments of venison rolled off, other men took tlie pieces, and by means of a 
saw and seal-knives reduced them to a size adapted for handling. Then Samp- 
son distributed these bits, one to each, till every mill had its grist to grind. 
Thus for half an hour Sampson carved ; then his hatclict-handlc bi’oke off close 
f np to the head. Anotlier axe was sent for, and meanwhile, with the half of a 
saw, the* two saddles were divided iiito the proper number of pieces, ready for 
distribution. The carcass was then once more attacked, and the shell was 
broken, split, and sawed to pieces. In it was the ‘ kernel,’ to which all looked 
with anxious eyes ; this was at last divided into as many pieces as there were 
l)ieccs of saddle, and then one of each was given to every guest. I received 
iny share with gratitude, and, with a piece in each hand, began eating. 1 bit 
off a mouthful of the saddle-piece ; it was good. I look a morsel of the other; 
it was delightful : its flavor was a kind of sorrel acid ; it had an ambrosial taste ; 
it fairly melted in my moutli. When nearly through, T had the curiosity to 
crowd my way to a light to see what this delicious frozen food was, for where I 

I was shaded by large forms between me and the firelight. I looked at it, 
^’olled it over, and looked again. Behold, it wOiS tlie contents of a reindeer’s 
paunch ! On this discovery I stopped feasting for that night.” 

Mr. Hall passes judgment upon various other articles of Innuit food. Seal’s 
blood, smoking hot, is excellent. The skin of the whale, three-quarters of an 
^*^ch thick, looking like India-rubber, even when raw, is good eating ; but when 
^^oiled and soused iu vinegar, is most excellent. The “ gum ’ of the whale, that 
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is, the substance in which w^halcbone is set, is a special Ihnuit delicacy ; it looks 
like cocoa-nut meat, and tastes like unripe chestnuts. Hall could not fully a[)- 
preciate this ; but he adds savingly, “ If the struggle was for life, and its pres- 
ervation depended upon the act, I would uudoul>tedly eat whale’s gum until I 
got something better to my liking.” Once a substance which looked like a 
choice bit from a turkey’s breast was handed to him. He thought he liad 
stumbled upon a delicacy, but after vainly trying to masticate it for half an 
hour, he found it as solid as when he began. This substance was the ligament 
lying between the vertebra3 of the whale. He had made a mistake in the way 
of disposing of it. The Inmiit mode is to take a huge piece into the mouth, 
lubricate it thorouglily, and then bolt it whole, as the boa constrictor swallows 
a deer. Hall thinks well of tiie Inmiit practice of eating their meat raw, in a 
sanitary point of view ; but he never (piite liked it. He never fully came up to 
the oijinioii of Mansfield Parkyns, the Abyssinian traveller, wdio assures us that 
no man knows what a good beef-steak is until he has eaten it raw, before it has 
had time to get cold. 

The costume of the Tnnuits is admirably adapted to the climate. The win- 
ter dress, commencing with the feet, is thus composed : Long stockings of rein- 
deer skin, with the hairy side next to the person ; socks of eider-duck skin, with 
the feathers on both sides, and of seal-skin with the hair outside; boots, the 
legs of reindeer skin with the hair outside, the soles of seal-skin. The jacket 
is of reindeer skin, fitting rather loosely; those of the women have long tails 
reaching almost to the ground. The ornamentation of the female dress d(!- 
pends on the means and taste of tlie w(*arer. One ‘‘very pretty style, ’ men- 
tioned by ]\Ir. Hall, had a fringe of colored beads across the neck, bowls of 
Bi itannic-nietal tea-spoons down the front flap, and a double row of copjior 
cents, surmounted by a small bell, down the tail, which was bordered by a 
beading of leaden shot. The jacket lias no opening before or behind, but is 
slipjied on over the hea<I. The women’s jacket has a hood which serves a 
variety of purposes, among others, that of carrying the children. The breeches 
reach below llie knee, and are fastened by a string drawn about the waist. 
Finger-rings and a liead-tiand of bright brass, complete the fashionable cos- 
tume. 

The religious ideas of the Tnnuits are very vague. ‘ They believe tliat there 
is one Supreme Ifeing who created the earth, sea, and stars; and also a vSeconJ- 
ary divinify, liis daughter, who created all things having life, whether aninuil 
or vegetable. She is the tutelary deity of the Iiinuits. They believe in a heav- 
en and a hell, but have no very well defined hleas about them. According to 
Tookoolito, heaven was upward ; it is light there all the time, and there are no 
ice or storms. Hell is downward; no sun there, but storms and snows all the 
while ; it is cold, and there is a great deal of ice there. Any one who lias been 
killed by accident goes straight to heaven. They have a kind of priests, or 
lather conjurers, called Angekos, whose business is to charm away sickness, 
and secure good hunting-seasons, "with an abundance of seals, walrus, and deer, 
and an early disappearance of the ice. When his services are called for, he is 
always, like a wise man, careful to get his pay in advance, and it is generally 
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FINDING THE DEAD. 

understood that the success of his incantations depends greatly upon the 
amount of his foo. 

ITj)()n tho wliole, tlie Tnnuits must be roixardod as an amiable and kindly 
])eople. They are exceedingly lender parents, and not unaffeet innate husbands 
and wives. The main exception to their general kindness is their treatment of 
the aged and infirm. Wlieii one, especially a woman, is hopelessly sick or in- 
firm, she is not unh*e(piently abandoned. ■Mr, Hall relates several incidents of 
this kind which came within his own knowledge'. In one case the husband, 
wben he found that his wife was hopelessly sick of consumption, abandoiu'd 
her, and took another while the poor creature was still alive. The deseitiul 
woman lingered several Aveeks, supplied with food by the neighbors. In anoth- 
er case a sick woman, in the depth of winter, was left behind in an igloo, with 
a small <piantity of provisions. Hall, learning of this, made an attempt to go 
to her rescue. But in the mean time a heavy snow-storm liad come on, and 
the igloo was entirely buried, so that no traces of it could be found. A few 
days after, Hall, accompanied by Ebierbing, made another attempt. The spot 
was finally found, though the snow lay level above the ^ce-hut, the position of 
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which could be ascertained only by exploring- with their spears. They brok- 
ihtojigh the roof, and, looking down, saw the woman frozen as solid as a np ^ 
ble statue. She hud been dead for day.s, and theliudications showed that 'sin 
had perished from cold very soon after being abandoned. Thei-e wore sui)!)]- !*! 
of wh;ile-skin for food, and blubber to keep up the fire, but she was too fe 'I'h 
to rise from the bed and replenish the lamp. ^ 

The Innuits of the present day are a purely nomadic race, roaming {,■„ 
place to i)lace, following the seal, walrus, and deer. But their wanderin-rs 
pear to be (mnfiucd to the region of the coast, never o.\tcnding far into The i”' 
tenor. Their dwellings are therefore constructed for mere temporary occun! 
tion, being snow-liuts (iffhos) for winter, and tents ((topics) for summer. jlui 



innuit summer village. 
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OVEK THE ICE. 


as a hunter, or native shrewdness, is looked up to with respect, and his opinions 
are regarded with rlefercnce; hut he lias no sort of authority except tluit which 
each person voluntarily concedes to him. 

We left iMr. Hall near the close of January, 1801, when he was just rolnrn. 
ing to the sliij) after his first overland expedition. Wo do not proj)ose to fol- 
low him through the course of liis j)ersonal narrative, although it abounds with 
striking incidents and details of hardslii]> and peril. Thus, one day in uMarcli, 
Julin Drown, one of the ship’s crew, in comj)any with two rnnnits, startcul off 
from an igloo a few miles distant to njoin the ship. Somehow lie got s('j>a- 
rated from liis comi)anions, hut the next morning lie had not arrived. The night 
liad been intensely cold, the thermometer marking 57 d(\grees below freezing- 
])oint. A party of a dozxm set off in the altemjit to fhul liim. In two hours 
they came upon the tracks of the wanderer, hut only Hall and four others 
could liold out ; llie othei-s, one by one, fell back. They ke[)t on, following the 
tracks, Avliich now Ix’gaii to grow faint, being partly filhid iij/wilh snow. Tm 
a time the tracks wtuit straight for the ship then they began to waver, now iu 
one direction, and then in another, showing that the man had lost liis way. 
Tliey followed the tra(;ks, in tlu; inlcaisc cold, GO d(‘grees below freezing-point. 
They were tmineiitt'd by thirst, wliicli tliey attemptoil to allay by the use of 
ice. The first fragment which Hall ]>nt into liis moutli froze it fast. He 
managed to reduce tlu* leiiiperatiire of the ice by holding the fragments in his 
mittened hand, so that ho could [ilace them in liis montli. After six liours, Hall s 
companions said they could go no farther and must return ; for tliey ha<l 
brought along no snow-knife, w’ith which they could build an igloo for the night; 
and if a storm should spring up, they must all be inevitably lost. Hall went on 
alone. One of the crew named Jolmston soon overtook liim, saying, “Brown 
was my sliipmate, and I loved him. I will go on witli you. If I were to go 
back now, I shall always regret it.” They followed the tracks, which now be- 
gan to run in circles, interlocking one another. There were twelve of these 
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TIII5 rUOZKN SAILOR. 

within less than two miles. Every little while they came upon jilaccs where 
the wanderer liad lain down to rest. At live o’clock, nine hours after setting 
out, they were overtaken hy C\‘iptain Jluddington, with two sailors and tNVO In- 
nuits, acconiiianied hy a dog-team. Tliey all pressed on witli renewed vigor, 
nnd in a few^ minutes came upon jioor llrown, frozen dead. They could not con- 
vey the corjise to the sliip, fully ten miles aw ay, and so buried him in the snow 
upon tlie spot w here he W'as found. 

Tt was the middle of July before the sliip w as released from her icy prison. 
The whalers w’ent to w'ork, and Hall made several important expeditions by 
land and w'ater, living nearly all tlie while with the Innuits. Jow’ards the 
naiddle of October the captain began to prepare for returning home. But he 
Was a few’^ days too late. The ship w as beset in the ice-pack, w'ith no hope of 
escape. There was nothing left but to make up their minds to spend another 
winter in the ice. 

We must ])ass wholly over the incidents and adventures of this second win- 
h‘r. It is the old tale of suffering and privation. On the 12th of January the 
tlierinonieter fell to 72 degrees below^ the freezing point. One of the men w ho 
h«'^d left to visit an Innuit encampment came back, fiiaying that he thought ho 
^‘ad frozen his toe. Upon pulling off his boots both feet were found to be 
^tozen stiff, and as hard as ice. The usual attempts to save the members were 
^lade in vain ; mortification’ began, and, to save the man’s life, the captain was 
obliged to amputate portions of both his feet. 

This year, 1802, the ice held on unusually late ; but on the 8th of August it 
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was found that the pack had broken n,.. The way home was apparently opo„ ; 
and all hands were sutninoned on board. '1 he vessel spread her canvas and 
sailed off, the Innuits surroundins' her in their canoes, and shouting farewell. 

Tookoolito and Kbierbing resolved to accompany Hall to the States, taking 
with them Tukeliketa (» llnttertly ”), »l'rir infant, a year old. The child died a 
few months after their arrival in the States, and lies buried in the graveyard at 
Groton Connectient. “ I never saw,” s.ays Hall, “ a more animated, sweet-teni- 
pered, and engaging child.” For days the mother was delirious; then slut 
lon-red to die,'Iliat she might be with her lost Butterfly. Upon his grave were 
lai<r, .according to the custom of his iieoplc, alt his childish playthings. Tl,ey 
were sacred to ilie dead. The mother went to the grave one day, and found 
that one article, a .g.ayly-painfed little tin pail, had been taken .away. SIu, w.as 
inconsolable. “ Poor little Butterfly,” she said, “ how he wilt miss his beauti- 


fill pail !” 

Tilt* hoTiiewanl voyage was spetMly and prosjicroiis. On the l.‘Uh of Septem- 
ber tlie “George Henry” dropped anchor at New London, whence she had 
sailed two years and tliroe and a half months before. 

The net results of Hairs exiiedition were these : Many new discoveries were 
made in Arctic geography; mueh information was gathered in relation to the 
inhabitants; and experience acapiired of immense value to all future Arctic ex- 
plorers. Mr. Hall also made a very interesting discovery in regard to the fate 
of the expedition of ]Martiii Frobislier, undertaken almost three centuries ago. 
He found a tradition among the natives that many yi‘ars ago white men in shijis 
had visited a place still called “ Wliiti* ^Mail’s Island.” Hall eoinpan.'d these tra- 
ditions with the a^'counts extant in hooks respecting this voyage, and was struck 
with their rcmarkahle coincidence. He visited the place desigmited as the 
white man’s encampment, and found many things wliich had evidently been left 
by Kiiropeans. Among these was a lieaj) of coal amounting to several tons, a 
large fragment of iron, and some bricks. Every tiling was covered over with 
moss who.so thick growtli showed that they must have remained there undis- 
turbed for ages. 

The bearing of this upon the possibility of revealing tlie wliole mysieryof 
tlie fate of Franklin is evident. If the Innuits have preserved tolerably accu- 
rate traditions of what took place three centuries ago, it is not to he doubted 
that they still have information of what took jilace within a single generation. 
It is now past hoping that any ruemhers of Franklin’s expedition are yet living; 
but there must he Innuits who cac tell how and where they died. 

To further thi.s investigation Hall resolved upon a second expedition. 
sj)cnt nearly two years in preparing Ids book for publication, and in making 
arations for this enterprise. Abundant facilities were now placed at Iii^ 
posal; and on the 30th of July, 1864, he again set sail. In the preface to his 
book, written on board the vessel, he -says: 

I am persuaded that among the Innuits may be sought, by one competent 
with every chance of complete success, the sad history of Sir John Franklin'^ 
men. To make myself competent, for this more interesting and important 
seal .h, i ly acquired the language and familiarized myself with the liabits 
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of the Esquimaux. I now return to their country able to si)eak with them, to 
live jimoug them, to support my life in tlic same manner that they <lo theirs; 
to lui.^rate with them from place to ))lace, and to traverse and patiently explore 
•ill (he rc[?ion in which it is reasonable to suppose Franklin’s crew travelled and 
perished. I shall be accompanied by the two intelligent Esquimaux, Ebierbing 
•iiid Tookoolito, wdio, having accom])anied me on my return from my tirst 
(.xpedition, and after remaining with me for two years, now go back with me 
on this second voyage. I enter ujxrn this undertaking Avith the liveliest hope 
of success. I shall not, like previous exjdorers, si*t my foot on shore for a few 
dav^ or weeks, or, like others, journey among men wln^se language to me is 
unintelligible. I shall live far two or three years among the Kscpiimaux, and 
iTuiii their confidence; and I have the advantage of understanding their Ian* 
^niMge, and of making all my wishes known to thon.” 

This secvaul expedition of Hall, instead of the two or thr(*e years which he 
had anticipated, occupied more than five years, during a great part of Avhich 
lie Avas shut out from all communication with the world. Up to 18G7, he 
wrefe as opportunity afforded to his fast friend and Avarm sujiporter, Henry 
Griunell ; but his letters gave only faint indications of Avhat he hoped to 
!iecoin})lish. He ha<l exp(‘cted to return in ISd^, but in that year no whaling 
vesst‘ls came back from tin* Arctic seas, and he Avas doomed to another year 
in that region. Late in ISOO he returned, and was receive<b with jdaudits not 
less warm than those which had welcomed Kane, fiftemi years ladbre. Lon- 
gross in a few months ])ass(‘d a bill making adequate apj>roi>riations for a 
iiatioual exju'ditioii to the Arctic regions, to b(‘ plac(‘‘l under the din'ction of 
Hall. On the day following (lirislmas, ISTO, I met Hall in New York. He 
was little changed in appearance from the asjiect Avbich he had borne five years 
before, as shown upon page* t of this voluim*. He was busily engaged in 
jM’oparations for his ncAV voyage, and Avas in high s])irits. ‘‘I have demonstra- 
te(l in ]]iy own person,” he said, that Avhite men can livi‘, Avith no extraor- 
dinary sufferings, for years in the depths of the Arctic regions. I have lived 
then' for years, ami can teach my associates how to do so. Upon this ncAV 
expedition I shall be amply provi<h‘<l Avith all means for a thorough exjdora- 
tion. I shall have Avith me a scientific ob.server, a naturalist fully qualified 
to report upon every thing in his department, and an artist and photogra]duT, 
^vho Avill be able to depict everything relating to the Arctic regions. Thus 
abundantly supplie<l, and aided by my oAvn experience of more than ten years, 
I think that I shall be able to accomplish something Avorthy of the meam* 
placed at my dis))()sal.” 

About the‘ time Avheu these pages meet the eye of the reader. Hall Avill 
have set out on his third expedition. AVo bid liim, by anticipation, “ Hail, 
and tiircAvell.” 


Livingstone says that he found it easier to perform his African jounieys 
than write the aecount of them. Something like this may be the case Avith 
a 1; at all events, so fully has he been occupied in fitting out his third expo- 
^ ten that he has not found time to prepare the narrative of the one Avhieh 
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he has just completed. But his journals and drawings are preserved, and 
will undoubtedly see the light. Of their value, as they stand, I have means 
of knowing something; and trust that lie may return safely, and be able to re- 
vise tliem for publication. In a few weeks he will have set out on his third 
voyage. From the capacity which he has. manifested in two expeditions, occu- 
pying together more than ten years, and from the abundant resources now at 
his disposal, there is every reason to liope that he will be able to solve tli(‘ 
remaining problems relating to the Arctic regions. If there be, as ther(‘ is 
good reason to suppose, an open sea surrounding the North Pole; and if that 
sea is accessible to man, by land or by water, we can hardly doubt that Hall, 
certainly the first of white men, and most likely first of all men, will make 
his way to it. 

Until such time as he shall have returned from his ))resent voyage, we hid 
him hail and far(‘well. And also, copying his own last drawing made during 
his first expedition, we bid iarewcll to the Innuits — that interesting ])C()|)1(‘ 
whom he is the first fairly to introduce to the world; sinc(‘ he was the first 
white man who ever lived with them, faring summer and winter as they fanul, 
and experiencing with them the pleasures and the sorrows of their hyperbo- 
rean life. 



rAllEWliLL OF THE INNUlTfi. 

[Barely two years after the fon‘^'oing was written, titliiigs came of tlio death of Hall, and tlio pi*' 
ablo failure of his expedition. In aji ad<lilioiial chapter at the close of this volume will bo found an 'i 
count, 80 far as is now known, of this expedition.] 
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TH : OriOAN AND ATMOSniKKE OF THK TROPICAL WORLD. 

Characteristics ot the Polar and Tropical Worlds — Geof;rapldcal and Climatic Limits of the 
Zones—Distrihiition of Land and Water — Climatic Importance of the Ocean— Currents of 
the Ocean The Gulf Stream — IiiHuence of the (iulf Stream upon the Climate of Europe — 
I he Sarf^asso Sea — (\)luml)ns and the Gulf Stream — Tlie Pacitie and Indian Currents — 
Heat and Force — Relative Positions of Hot and Cold Currents — Currents of the Air — The 
Irade Winds— Atmospheric Currents and Climate — The Calm Pelt near the Equator- 
Laiiifall of Different Regions— Rainy and Dry Seasons within the Tro])ics— The Monsoons 
^VVinds as Rejjulators of Rains — Annual Rainfall — Whirlwinds— Their Rotary Motion — 
Iropical Islands— Volcanic Islands— Coralline Islands— Atolls and Reefs— Inti uence of the 
Ocean upon Life in the Tropical Islands. 

JpROM a wide survey of the Polar World, we now turn to the tropical regions, 
- where nature as.sunics aspects of an entirely dilf’erent (*haractor. In the Polar 
d there is a constant struggle between all sorts of life and cold. As wc approach 
poles, cold gains more and more the mastery ; life nearly ceases uj>on the land, 
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and exists mainly in the waters which sweep around the ice bound shores. In the 
Tropical World, of which we are now to speak, the intense rays of the vertical sun 
call into’ being an exuberance of animal and vegetable life unknown to other regions. 

Here, in the outset, it is well to define, as nearly as may bo done, the geographical 
limits of the zones or belts of the earth, and especially of that with which we are now 
most immediately concerned, which we deijfignate as Tropical, as distinguished from the 
Temperate Zones which lie u[)on each side of it, and the Polar, which lie on each side 
still farther beyond, to the norths and the south. 

As used by geographers, the Tropical Zone includes that belt of the earth’s sur 
face extending on each side of the equator, bounded on the north by an 

imaginary line called the Tropic of Cancer, on the south by the Tropic of Capricorn. 
Those mark the points from which the sun appears to make a turn (Greek 
trope, whence the name) toward the equator, from its utmost declination toward the 
north and south. It is only between these points that the sun ever appears directly 
overheiid ; north of these it is always seen to the south, and south of them to the 
north. This forms the Torrid Zone, or belt of extreme beat. But as the prevailing 
forms of vegetable and animal life which characterize this zone extoiul considerably 
further in both directions, we shall use the word Tropical in a somewhat wider .sense, 
and by the Tropical World shall designate all that part of the earth’s surface between 
the equator and the thirtieth parallel of latitude on each side, forming a single belt of 
60° in width. Perhaps the best single characteristic of this zone is, that within it 
alone the various species of the palm tree have their home. 

The Polar World, as wo have u.sed the phrase, designates the zones at the north and 
south whore the cold is so oxces.sive as to prevent the growth of grains and esculent 
plants suited to the use of man. The parallels of 60°, north and south, are the 
approximate boundaries of these zones, although the actual limit is sometimes above 
and soniotimes below this. Thus in Europe and on the western coast of America, the 
polar limit is as high as 65°; while on the eastern coast of America, as in I.*abraclor, 
it sinks as low as 50°. 

The Temperate Zojies comprise the surface of the globe between the parallels of .‘10° 
and 60° north and soutii latitude. § 

These great climatic divi.>ions .shade into each other ; but it may bo said in general 
terms that each occupies a sj>ace of G0° of latitude, as follows : 

The Polar Zones, 90° to 60° north and south. 

The Temperate Zonc.«, G0° to 30° north and south. 

The Tropical Zones from the equator to 30° north and south. 

The whole of Europe, more than iiinc-tonths of Asia, a narrow strip of Africa, and 
all of North America except Mc-vico, and a small portion of Texas and Florida, li<' 
north of the tropical limit. Patagonia, the bare southern extremity of Afrit^a, half of 
Australia, and the alnio.st unknown land around the southern pole, with a few i.^land.'^, 
arc all the land south of the tropics. The Tropical World comprises jMexico, Central 
America, nearly the whole of South America and Africa, and nearly all the great 
islands of the globe, including the West India Islands, Polynesia, the islands of the 
Indian Ocean, and half of Australia. 

The ocean covers three-fourths of the surface of tho globe. Of the land, three- 
quarters is in the northern hemisphere, and one-quarter in tho southern. The Arctic 
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and Notth Temperate Zones are not very unequally divided between land and water. 
I’luJ ocean covers four-fifths of the Tropical Zone, and rolls in an almost unbroken mass 
over the southern temperate and Antarctic regions. This great preponderance of 
water over land between the tropics is one of the most important facts in physical 
geography. Were the proportions reversed, sterility would be the rule all over the 
globe, for without water there can be no vegetable or animal life. All the water that 
wells up in fountains, or flows in brooks and rivers, comes from the ocean, whence it 
is raised by evaporation and borne along the viewless^ channels of the air to be pre- 
cipitated in the form of rain and snow, sometimes thousands of miles from the spot 
where it commenced its aerial journey. It is computed that nearly 200,000 cubic 
miles of water are annually raised from the ocean in the form of vapor. Three- 
quarters of this is raised within the tr()[jics, and a great part falls beyond them. If 
the extent of the tropical ocean were diminished by half, there is hardly a part of the 
Temperate Zone which would not bo parched by perpetual drought, and hardly a river 
whose bed would not become a dry ravine. The hidden springs of the Amazon, 
Mist'issippi, and the Danube lie in the Pacific. The water which fills the great 
lakes of North America, and thundering down the cataract of Niagara finds its way 
through the St. Lawrence River into the ocean almost on the verge of the polar 
world, only a few weeks before, perhaps, laved tlift^coral reefs of the tropical seas. 

Moreover, if any considerable pa it of the tropical ocean were converted into land, 
the heat of the Torrid Zone would become so greatly enhanced that no animal life, such 
as now exists, could endure it ; and as the vegetation of a climate is adapted to the 
prevailing temperature, the trees and plants which now flourisli would become extinct. 
Water in being converted into a gaseous form by the process of evaporation absorbs 
licat from surrounding objects, or, as wc say, produces cold. Thus the burning rays 
of a vertical sun pouring down ujion the ocean in a measure quench themselves. The 
same rays which falling upon the ocean never raise the water beyond a grateful 
tcm|icraturc, falling ujMm tlic land produce an intolerable heat. To step on a sum- 
mer’s day from the cool water upon the sandy beach is like treading upon a plate of 
heated metal. 

The conformation of the land within the Jropics likewise goes far to counterbalance 
or mitigate the excessive heat of a vertical sun. The most casual glaucc over a map 
shows that the land here is mostly insular, laved on all sides by the surrounding 
waters, or stretelies in a narrow length between two oceans, thus multiplying the 
surface over which the sea is enabled to exert its cooling influence. 

The great extent of the tropkuil seas is also tlic primary cause of those mighty ocean 
currents which sweep froiw (he equatorial to the polar regions. Cool as is the water of 
the tropics when compared with / the land, it is yet warm when compared with the other 
parts of the ocean. The wat(‘*r thus heated becomes specifically lighter than that 
of colder regions, is ’lifted up, iind, in obedience to tlie law of gravitation, runs off in 
both directions toward tiic poles. There having become cooled, the salt wiccrs arc 
heavier than the comparatively fresh ones of the polar regions, and, sinking beneath 
them, return in an under current to their starting-place. 

This great equatorial current, or rather scries of currents, is the marvel of physical 
geography. Let us follow that of the Atlantic in its long career. Starting on the 
^>ne of the equator, it flows north-westward along the coast of South America, enters the 
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Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, from which it derives the name of the Gulf 
Stream. It passes out through the Straits of Bernini, between Florida and Cuba, a 
great river 32 miles wide, 2,200 feet deep, flowing at the rate of four miles an hour. 
Its volume is a thousand times greater than that of the Amazon or the Mississippi, and 
its banks of cold water arc more clearly defined than are those of cither of these rivers 
at flood. So clear is the line of demarkation between the warm water of tlie river 
and its cool lirpiid banks, that a ship sailing along may be half in one and half in <ho 
other ; and a bucket of water dipped from one side will be twenty degrees cooler than 
one f>om the other. Skirting the coast at a distance of about 100 miles, its width is 
increased and its velocity diminished. Striking the projecting banks of Newfound- 
land, its course is deflected almost due east, until it arrives at mid-ocean. Here it 
spreads out like a fan, skirting the shores of Spain, France and Great Britain. It 
then divides, one branch sweeping around the west coast of Iceland, the otlicr 
approaching the shores of Norway, and its temporary influence is perceptible in tho 
ameliorated climate of Spitzborgen. 

It is owing to this great oc^can river that tho temperature of tho western shores of 
Europe is so much higher tlian tiiat of the eastern shore of America in tho same lati- 
tudes. Maury estimates that tlic amount of heat which the Gulf Stream diffuses over 
the northern Atlantic in a winter’s day is sufficient to raise the whole atmosphere 
which covers Franco and Great Britain from tho freezing i)oint to summer heat. The 
olives of Spain, tlio vines of France, the wheat-fields of Eiigland, and the green 
expanse of tho Emerald Isle, arc the gifts of tlic tropical seas, dispensed through the 
Gulf Stream. 

Near the Azores another brancli of tlio Gulf Stream encounters the return flow 
from the Arctic Ocean, bends around, and skirtinir the coast of Africa, returns to its 
startirfg-place in the Gulf of Guinea, leaving in its groat^^bend near tlic Azores an 
ex[)ansc of almost motionless waters larger tlian the whole of France. This is known 
as the Sargasso Sea, from the surface being covered with a seaweed called the Sttr- 
f/assum natans. So thick is tho covering of weeds that at a little distance it seems 
solid cnougb to walk upon. Another curious species of seaweed, the Macrocnjsfts 
pyrifera, is found in this gras.sy sea. The stem, not thicker than a man’s finger, is 
from 1,000 to 1,500 feet long, branching uj)ward in filaments like pack-thread. Most 
of these weeds probably grow on the spot; but many arc borne along by the Gulf 
Stream, for everything tliat floats from other ])arts of the Atlantic teml to its eastern 
side. The discovery of the bodies of strange animals and unknown trees and plants 
flung ashore at the Azores suggested to Columbus tho iilea that tliere was land l}'ing 
beyond the w^cstern ocean ; so that to the Gulf Stream m) are indebted for the dis- 
covery of the New World. BoUh^s have been throvVn ovcrbo'ard at various points in 
the Gulf Stream, containing the date and position of the ship, Many of these have 
been picked up. From those it afipoars that the stream takes eight months to flow 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the shores of Europe, and the broader and slow’or current 
takes a year to travel from the Bay of Biscay back to the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Gulf Stream, though the best known, and in many respects the moist remark- 
able of the great equatorial currents, is by no means the largest. The great curiont 
of the Pacific and Indian Oceans may be regarded as one mighty stream flowing 
east to west. It crosses the Pacific in a sheet nearly 3,500 miles broad, spreading 
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over almost half of the distance from pole to pole. Another great current originates 
in the Indian Ocean, flows into the China Sea through the Straits of Malacca, thence 
into the North Pacific between the coast of Asia and the Philippine Islands; thence 
crosses the ocean to the north-westward, modifying the climate of Oregon and Alaska. 

All the heated water thus poured from the tropical ocean, and all raised from it by 
evaporation and transported through aerial channels to feed the rivers of the temperate 
anil polar regions, must find its way back by counter currents. Heat, according to the 
diet am of modern science, may be reduced to force.. The force of the sun’s rays 
poured upon the tropical oceans is sufficient to raise thousands of yards into the air 
jive hundred cubic miles of water every day, and to put and keep in motion the 
mighty currents which sweep back and forth from the equator to the poles. The 
study of the course, direction, and elevation of these currents has as yet only begun. 
We know that sometimes, as on the ea.stern coast of Am(;rica, the currents of warm 
and cold water run side by side in opposite directions; sometimes a warm current is 
on the surface, and sometimes below it. In the Gulf Stream the warm current is 
ahovc, the cold below ; while on the coast of Japan a cold current from the Sea of 
Okhotsk runs on the surface, giving rise to a fishery not inferior in magnitude to that 
caused on the banks of Newfoundland by the cold current from Ruffin’s Ray. Enough, 
however, is now known of oceanic currents to warrant the assumption tliat they are 
mainly governed by the great law of gravitation. The lighter water flows upon the 
surface, the heavier flows undernoath. Rut the specific gravity of ocean water d(*pcnds 
upon two things, the temperature and the amount of salts contained. The heated 
water from tlie tropics is rendered ligliter than that which surrounds it of the same 
saltness, and so floats on the surface ; but the cold currents from the ])oles are less 
saline, and conse({aently ligliter than the tropical waters of the same temperature. 
When those two opjiosin^ currents meet there is a struggle; hut at length fSo one 
which is really specifically h(*avier sinks, while tlie lighter rises. So facile is the 
inovmnent of fluids among each other, that a difforenee in gravity which we can hardly 
dcti'i^t with our nicest instruments may be abundantly sufficient to decide which of two 
opf)osing currents shall run above and which below. 

The air has currents as well as the ocean, and these have much to do in modifying 
the climate of tlie Tropical World. Rarified by the intense heat of a vertical sun, the 
air within the trojiics rises in perpendicular columns iiigli above the surface of the 
earth, and thence flows off toward the poles ; while, to fill up the void, cold air cur- 
rents come rushing in from the Arctic and Antarctic regions ; hut tlie rotation of the 
earth gradually diverts the direction of these cold currents, and changes them into the 
trade winds which regularly blow over the greater part of the tro[)ieal ocean from oast 
fo west, and materially contribute to the health and comfort of the navigator whom 
fkey waft over the equatorial waters. 

Those atmospheric currents in another way still more powerfully influence the 
^‘liniate and productions of the Troi)ical World ; for upon them, in conjunction with 
ftie character and direction of the great mountain ranges, depends the supply of water 
^*P^n the surface of the globe, and thus dcteniiine the fertility or barrenness of the 
soil. It may be laid down as a rule that wherever within the tropics there is an 
almndant supply of moisture, vegetation grows in rank luxuriance ; and wherever this 
IS wanting, the land is a desert ; and wherever, as in the llanos of Southern America, 
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there is a regular alternation of long periods of rain and drought, there is at different 
seasons a wonderful interchange between apparent desolation and a profusion of vege- 
table and animal life. The aspects of these regions will be more fully descried 
hereafter. 

The great mountain ranges run mainly north and south. The great atmospheric 
currents at the surface of the earth in tropical regions blow mainly from east to west. 
The moisture in these winds is condensed when they strike the cold mountain.s and 
descends in the form of rain or snow. Hence, in general, the eastern sides of tropical 
mountains are better watered than the western slopes. 

Wo have spoken of the trade winds as extending over the whole breadth of the 
Tropical World. But to this there is a notable exception. Near the equator, but a 
little to the north of it, the two currents from the Arctic and Antarctic regions incct 
and neutralize each other, producing a belt of calms, which sailors call the “ M- 
drums'’ of about six degrees in breadth. Here it rains almost every day during tho 
year, for tho ascending currents of heated air loaded with moisture become suddetdy 
cooled in the higher regions, and are forced to give up the water whicli they have 
lifted from the ocean. Towards noon dense clouds form in the sky, and dissolve in 
torrents of rain. Towards evening the vapors disperse, and the sun sets in a cloudless 
horizon. The quantity of rain wliich here falls during the year is enormous. In the 
United States tho annual rainfoll is from 25 to 70 inches; in Europe from 15 to 10 1; 
in the Atlantic doldrums it readies 225. 8o copious is the rainfall at times that fresh 
water has bceu dipped up from the surfa(*e of the tropical seas. 

Proceeding north or south from tlie belt of calms, we come to a region characterized 
by two rainy and two dry seasons. The rainy seasons take place while the sun is 
passing the zenith, and more or less neutralizing the inlluence of tho trade winds. In 
Jamafla, for example, the first rainy season begins in A[)((I, the .second in (J(ttoher; 
the first dry season in Junij, the second in December. Towards the verge of tho 
tropics follow tho zones characterized by a single rainy and a single dry soa.son ; tho 
rains lasting from the vernal to the autumnal equinox. 

The two rainy seasons whicli characterize tho middle zone between each tropic and 
the equator have a tendency to merge into one rainy season of six months’ duration on 
advancing toward the tropics, and into a perpetual rainy season on approaching tli*^ 
equator. As the sun goes north or south he opens the flood gates of the heavens, and 
closes them behind him as he pas.scs to the other hemisphere ; while he keeps them 
continually open whore he is always vertical. But this general state of th ngs, which 
would bo the normal condition of tho tropical regions if their surface was an unbroken 
sheet of water, and no disturbing forces existed, is liable to great modifications. 
Thus in the monsoon region, ext. aiding from the ca.stern coast of Africa to the nortiiorn 
part of Australia, and from the tropic of Capricorn to the Himalayas and China, it is 
not the sun directly, but tho winds that regulate the periodical rains. Thus in India 
and tho Malayan peninsula the western coa.sts are watered during tho south west mon- 
soon, which prevails from April to October ; and tho eastern coasts during the north- 
east monsoon, from October to April. For example, the south-west wind condenses 
its vapor on the western side of the Ghauts, the north east on the eastern, so that 
violent rains fall daily on the coast of Coromandel, while it is the reverse on tliat of 
Malabar, and vice versa. In tho southern hemisphere tho rainy season corresponds with 
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the north-western monsoon, the dry season with the south-eastern. In South Africa 
and Australia winter is the rainy season. In South America, in the same latitudes, 
summer is the rainy season on the eastern side of the Cordilleras, and winter on the 
western side. 

At se«a, it rains almost daily within the calm belt, rarely within that of the trade 
winds On the land within the tropics the rainfall is in many regions enormous. 
The average annual fall in the most favored parts of the temperate zone is about 40 
inches ; in the tropics it exceeds 100. In some portions it is vastly greater. On the 
western Ghauts the mean annual quantity is 300 inches. On the Himalayas, Mr. 
Yule measured 2G4 inches in the single month of August, of which loO inches fell in 
five successive days. Hooker and Thomson mcasurofl here oOO inches in seven 
months; and (Juring a terrific sliower 30 inches fell in four hours, and Castlcnau 
measured the same (piantity during a single storm on the Amazon. 

Tornados and hurricanes rage in the Tropical World with a fre([uency, extent and 
violence unknown in other diinates. They sometimes move with a direct velocity of 
4,) miles an hour ; but the violence and destructiveness of a whirlwind depend less 
upon tiie velocity with which the whole storm moves than upon the speed with which 
the wind whirls around and in upon the center. The great Bahama hurricane of 1866 
moved forward at the rate of 30 miles an hour; blit the velocity of its whirling motion 
was from 80 to 100, and for short intervals from 100 to 120 miles an hour. The 
diameter of the groat storms of the tropical Atlantic is often from GOO to 1,000 miles; 
those of the Indian Ocean 1,0(H) to l.oOO. These, however, move but slowly. The 
smaller storms are usually more rapid than the larger ones. 

The revolving motion accounts for tlie sudden and violent changes observed during 

o o o 

hurricanes. In coiiscffucncc of this rotation, the wind blows in opposite directions on 
each side of the axis of%ho storm ; violence increases from the circunierence 
inward; but at the center tlie air is in repose. Hence, when tlic body of the storm 
passes over a jdace, the wind begins to blow moderately, and increases to a Imrricarie 
as the center of the whirlwind approaches ; then in a moment a dead calm succeeds, 
suddenly followed by a renewal of the .‘-torni in all its violence, but now blowing in a 
direction opposite* to that which it bad before. From this rotary motion it follows that 
the direction of the wind at any moment is no imlication of the direction which the 
body of the storm is pursuing. The progressive motion may continue for days in one 
direction, while the wind accomplishes many gyrations from every point of the compass. 
During a part of tlie course of a storm the wind blows in just tlio opposite direction 
from that which tlio hurricane is taking, just as when a carriage-wheel, and every 
point of its circumference*, is really moving forward, during a part of each revolution 
any point in the circumference is at the same time moving hack with a still greater 
velocity. 

Wo have already referred to the insular character of a considerable portion of the 
Iropical World. Nine-tenths of tiie islands wliicli dot the ocean lie within the tropics. 
Ihese islands are divided into two great classes. The one class is of volcanic origin, 
upheaved from the depths of the ocean ; or, rather, they are peaks of lofty mountains 
whoso sides and base lie deep in the water. There are two opposite theories to 
account for the existence and present appearance of these islands. According to one 
theory, a continent once occupied a large part of the Pacific Ocean within the tropics, 
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a great portion of which has sunk beneath the waters, and these islands arc hut tli,. 
peaks and table-lands of that lost continent. The other theory is that these islmulf^ 
have been for unknown ages, and now arc, slowly being lifted up from the depd^s 
below. Both theories rest upon so wide an induction of facts that both must iio 
accepted as true ; or rather as parts of the one great truth, that the crust of the earth 
which we are wont to consider so firm and stable is now, as it always has been, rising 
and falling, as truly as the surface of the water rises and falls by the attraction of the 
sun and moon ; only that these periodic changes arc measured by ages instead of by 
hours. Who shall say that in the higher knowledge which we shall gain during the 
ages of the future we may not attain to the understanding that the rise and sinking of con- 
tinents is like that of the tides governed by law, and that we may not be able to exprosis 
in figures, whicli will then be quite finite to us, though now seemjng infinite, the 
years that have elapsed since when in the beginning heaven and earth rose out of 
chaos 

Tolcanic islands are found in all oceans. Iceland has its licckla, Sicily its Etna, 
Hawaii its Mauna Kca and Mauna Loa, Niphon its Fusiyama. From Sumatra, Java, 
and Sumbawa, Ternate and Tidore, Borneo, Celebes, and Gilolo, close by the ettuatur, 
thence northward and north-westward to the Kurile Islands, hard by the frozen coast 
of Kamchatka, is one great belt of volcanic islands, spreading out like a fan through 
Polynesia. But in the trojiical seas, and there alone, are coralline islands, built up, 
grain by grain, ^)y minute living beings. 

The simplest form of those coral i.>lands. is a ring enclosing a portion of the ocean. 
Sometimes this ring is barely two mile.s in diameter ; sometimes it reaebes a bundled 
miles, rising only a half-score of feet above the level of the w'ater, and owing to the 
convexity of the surface of the ocean invisible from the deede of a ship at a di.staiiee of 
a niile%r two, unless they happen to be covered with tall palms or pandanus. The 
roar of the surf dashing upon their windward side is often heard long before the island 
itself comes into view. On the outer side this ring, or atoU^ slojies gradually for a 
hundred yards or more, to a depth of twenty-five fathom.s, and then plunges sheer 
down into the waters with a de.scent more rapid than the eone of any volcano. At a 
distance of five hurnired yards no bottom has been reached with a .sounding line of a 
mile and a half in length. All below the surface of the water to the depth of 10<' 
feet is alive, all above and below this section dead, for the coral insect can live only 
within this ranjrc. 

o 

These atolls a.ssumc every form and condition. Sornetimc.s tliey are solitary specks 
in the waste of waters. Oftencr they occur in groups. The Caroline Archipelngo 
has sixty groups extending over a space of a thousand s(|uare miles. Sometimes a 
group of atolls becomes partially y^ined into one, the irregular ring encircling an 
island-studded lagoon, with openings through which a ship may enter. So^jietimes 
these coral^ format ions take the form of long reefs bordering an extensive coast. Sueli 
a reef runs parallel to the coast of Malabar for nearly five hundred miles. It consists 
of a series of atolls arranged in a double row, separated by a sea whose depths no line 
has sounded ; yet from outer to inner edge of the double row is a space of but fifty 
miles. Such a broken coral reef often girdles a volcanic island. Tahiti, the largest 
of the Society group, is a fine example of this kind. The island rises in mountains 
7,000 feet high, with only a narrow plain along the shore. The lagoon which enconi- 
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passes it like a great moat is thirty fathoms deep, and is shut out from the ocean by a 
(.(jral hand at a distance of from half a mile to three miles. 

Rut there are coral reefs of far greater magnitude. The grandest is that extending 
aloii"’ the north-east coast of Australia. Rising from an unfathomed ocean, it extends 
for a thousand miles along the coast, with a breadth of from two hundred yards to a 
mile, and at an average distance of twenty or thirty miles, though sometimes double 
that space. This long, narrow lagoon is never less than ten fathoms deep, and often 
wix times as much, so that the *• Great Eastern,” the hugest vessel that ever floated, if 
it once passed through one of the openings in the reef, might sail as though in a tran- 
quil liarbor for a thousand miles in sight of land on either side, without its keel for an 
instant reaching half way to the bottom. 

The direct influence of the ocean upon the islands of the Tropical World is great in 
every respect. • It gives an almost temperate climate to low lands lying under the 
equator, and thus modifies their fauna and flora, in accordance with known laws of 
nature. But the ocean and air in their currents also determine the vegetable, animal, 
and human life of the islands of the Tropical World in an accidental manner. 

Time was when the volcanic islands of the tropics were masses of naked rock, the 
coralline islands patches of barren sand. The elements disintegrated the surface of 
the rock and ground the coral into soil. Some day a fruit, perhaps a cocoa or bread- 
fruit, drifted along by currents, toiudicd the island, or a bird swept far out to sea 
having in its crop an undigested seed, rested its weary wing upon solid land. The 
chance-planted fruit or seed took root, and grew, and produced its kind, and in time 
the waste island was clothed with verdure. Other birds found a home in the new 
forests, built their nests, and raised their young, so that the islands became populous 
with the winged tribes. Animals, of course, could only rarely cross the waste of 
waters Hence the comparative paucity of this form of life in islands remote from the 
main land Swine were almost the only quadriip(‘ds which the early Europe^ navi- 
gators found in Polyne.sia ; and they wore doubtless brought there by human means. 
Mankind reached tlic islands in a like accidental manner. Perhaps a canoe from the 
Malayan shores drifted upon the Fiji Islands, and its rowers became the progenitors of 
the black cannibals ; or a junk from China or Japan was cast away upon Tahiti or 
Hawaii. These wanderers, cut off fro»n intercourse with the rest of the world, 
developed their barbarism or semi-civilization in their own way, under the influence 
of altered conditions, climate and productions. The story of tlie “ Bounty,” and the 
first settlelncnt of Pitcairn’s Island, too well known to require more than a passing 
allusion, shows that such a canoe or junk voyage is altogether possible, and how widely 
in the course of a single generation a group of isolated individuals deviate from their 
original stock. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TABLE LANDS AND PLATEAUS OF THE TROPICAL WORLD. 

Influence of Elevation upon Climate —Thr Puna of Prru: Sqnicr’s Description of tlie Puna— 
The Soroclie or Veta— View from L:i Portada—E fleets of the Soroche—Thc Sarunipe 
—The Verugn Water— Effects of tlie Vatu on Animals— Vegetation of the Puna— Tlie 
Llama— The lIuanacMi— The Alpaca— The Vicuna— Hunting the Vicuna— Tlie Hunts of 
the Ancient Incas— Enemies of the Vicuna— Other Native Animals — The 0.\, Horse, Mule 
and Sheep — Waterfowl — Warm Valleys — Rapi<l Change of Climate According to Eleva- 
tion. — Labi Titicaca: 'flic Sacred Island of Titicaca — Manco Capac, the First Inca— His 
Journey from Lake Titicaca to Cuzco — Fact and Myth respecting Manco Capac— Extent 
of the Inca Empire — Inca CMvilization originated in the Puna, near Lake Titicaca— 'fho 
Sacred Rock on the Island— Ruins and Relics on the Island — 'Fhe Hacienda on the Island 
— The Eve of St. John — The Bath of the Incas — Other Sacred Islands — Ruins at Tihu- 
aniep — Some more ancient than the Incas — Immense Monolithic Gateways and Hewn 
Stones— Inca Civilization — The Great Military Roads — System of Posts and Post-Stations.— 
The Valc}) oj Quito: Approadi to the Valley from the Pacific Coast — A Tropical Region- 
Climbing the Cordillera — Scenes by the Waj* — Quito— Climate of the Valley — Astronomical 
Site — Trees, Fruits, Vegetables, and Flowers — Animals — Birds — Insects, Reptiles, and 
Fish — The Population of the Valley — Indians — Half-Breeds — Whites — Courtesy of the 
People — A Polite ^Message — Scenery of the Valley — Volcanoes— Inibabura — Destruction 
of Olbvalo — Cayamba — Guamani — Antisana — Sincholagua — Cotopaxi — The Inca’s I lead— 
Tunguragua — Altar— Sangai — Its Perpetual Eruption — Chimborazo — Caraguarizo — lllinza 
— Corazon — Pichincha — Its immense Crater — Descent into the Crater — Eruptions of 
Pichinclia. — The Table- Laud of Boijoti: Voyage up the Magdalena — Ascent to the Plateau 
— Bogotd and the Bogotanos — Traveling at Bogota. — Tahle-Ijind of yprico : Its Extent— 
The Tierra Calienta---The Tierra Templada — The Ticrra Fria — The Valh'y of Anahuac— 
The Volcanoes of Orizaba, l*opocatai)ctl, Iztacilmatl, and Toluca. — The Sikkim Slope: 
Approach and Ascent — Dorjiling — The Sikkim Peaks — Altitude of Kiiicliiii-juiiga — Flight 
of the Condor. 

"TXT^ITIIIX the geographical limits of the Tropical World is found every variety 
V V of climate ii[)oii the globe. There are great inoiintain ranges whicli even at 
the equator rise above the limits of perpetual snow. Tlu'ir summits, untroddtMi by 
man and unvisited by any other form of animal life, must ho more desolate than (Iio 
extremest polar regions to which exphirors have liccn able to penetrate. Of living 
creatures the strong-w nged condor only has reached so higli. Then, below* these, 
yet rising fir into the air, are broad plateaus who.se desolate character reminds one of 
the tundras of Siberia and the wastes stretching across the American continent from 
Hudson's Bay to Behring’s Straits. 

One of the most notable of these lofty tropical plateaus is that extending between 
the parallel mountain chains of the Cordilleras in South America. It is known as the 
Puna or Altos of Peru. In the popular language of the region a part of it is called 
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the DespoUado, or ** Uninhabited.” It extends through a great part of the length 
of Peru and Bolivia, at a bight of from ten to fourteen thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. “It is,” says Squicr, “that cold and rugged region which forms the 
broad summit of the Cordillera. It has the aspect of an irregular plain, and is diver- 
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sified with mountain ridges and snowy volcanic peaks, imposing in their proportions, 
notwithstanding that they rise from a lovel of 1 1,000 feet above the sea.” Squier, in 
a few graphic sentences, deserihos the varying aspects of nature as one climbs up the 
ascent of the Puna: “ Pachi is a poor but picturesque little village, w’ith a small, white 
church gleaming out against the dull brown of the bare mountain side. It is 9,700 
feet above the sea. There w^c'rc some scant fields of maize and lucern around it, and 
the lower slopes of tlie mountains w^ere thinly sprinkled with stems of the columnar 
cactus.” Still ascending, “our mules began to pant under the influence of the 
soroche or rari float ion nf the air, but which the drivers insisted W’as from the t^efa, or 
influence due to the vefas or veins of metal in the earth. At l^a Portada, 12 fiOO feet 
above the level of the sea, and 1,000 feet higher than the Hospice of the^ Grand St. 
Bernard, I witnessed a scene more wild and desolate tlian I have beheld in crossing 
die Alps by the routes of the Simplon, the Grand St. Bernard, or the St. Gothard. 
There is neither tree nor slirub ; the frosty soil clierisbcs no grass, and the very lichens 
find scant hold on the bare rocks. The aguardiente, or native rum, wdiicli I bad pur- 
chased for making a fire for preparing my coffee, refused to burn, and extinguished 
the lighted match thrust into it, as if it were water. I was obliged to abstract some 
31 
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refined alcohol from my photographic stores to supply its place.’’ At the pass of 
Guaylillos, 14,750 feet above the level of the sea, “one pf our companions fell frou, 
his saddle under the effects of the soroche. On lifting him from the ground we found 
him nearly senseless, with blood trickling from his mouth, ears, nostrils, and tlio 
corners of his eyes. Copious vomitings followed, and we administered the usual 
restoratives with good effect. In doing this I drew off my gloves, and was surprised 
to find my hands swollen and covered with blood, which appeared as if it had oozed 
from a thousand minute punctures.” 

Other travelers give similar accounts of the climate of the Puna. Cold windi 
from the icy Cordilleras, whose summits often rise 8,000 feet above the plateau, swc(*j) 
over their surface, and during eight months of the year they are daily visited by fear- 
ful storms. In a few hours the change of the temperature often amounts to forty or 
fifty degrees, and the sudden fall is rendered still more disagreeable to the traveler by 
the biting winds which irritate the hands and ffice. The lips suffer especially, break- 
ing out into deep rents which heal with difficulty. The eyes also suffer intensely. 
The rapid changes from a cloudy sky to the brilliancy of a snow-field, glistening in 
the sun, produces an affection which the natives call tlic sarumpe. So intolerable is 
the burning and stinging that even the stoical Indian, when attacked, will fling him- 
self on the ground uttering cries of anguish and despair. Chronic ophthalmia, sup- 
puration of the eyelids, and total blindness, are frequent consequences of the sarumpe, 
against which the traveler over the highlands endeavors to guard himself by wearing 
green spectacles or a dark veil. 

The first symptoms of the vela or soroche usually appear at an elevation of some 
12,000 feet above the level of the sea. They frcqiieutly manifest tliemselves in those 
who ride, but arc greatly aggravated when the traveler ascends on foot. The giddiness 
and nausea are accompanied with an insupportable sense of lassitude, difficulty of 
breathing, and violent palpitation of the heart, followed by spitting of blood and a 
bloody diarrlima. This last afiliction is, however, to a considerable extent occasioned 
by the noxious character of the water. “All the water of the De.spoblado,” says 
Squier, “ even that which does not di.splay any evidence of foreign or mineral sub- 
stances in solution, is more or less purgative, and often productive of very bad effects. 
In many parts the thirsty traveler discovers springs as bright and limpid as those of 
our New England hills; yet when ho dismounts to drink, his muleteer will rush for- 
ward iu affright, with the warning cry, ‘ Beware, es agun de Veruga!^ The Voruga 
water is said to produce a terrible disea.se called by the same name, which manifests 
itself outwardly in both men and animals in great bleeding boils and carbuncles, 
which occasion much distress, and often result in death.” 

The veta shows itself also in animals unaccustomed to mountain traveling. They 
proceed more and more slowly, frequently stop, trembling all over, and fall to the 
ground. If not allowed to rest they inevitably die. The natives are accu.stomed to 
slit the nostrils of thoir mules and horses in order to allow a greater influx of air. 
Mules and asses are less affected by the veta than horses ; but it is fatal to cats, who 
are unable to live at the bight of more than 13,000 feet. 

Another consequence of the diminished pressure of the air is that water boils at so 
low a temperature that meat, vegetables and eggs can not bo boiled sufficiently to he 
edible, and whoever wishes a warm meal in the Puna must have it baked or roasted. 
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Agriculture is of course confined within the narrowest limits. In some parts barley 
will grow ; but it never ripens, and is cut green for forage. The only cultivated vege- 
table is the mata, the tuberous roots of which resemble the potato, and form a great 
part of the food of the inhabitants. It grows best at an elevation of more than 12,000 
feet. Vegetation is scanty. Here and there is a solitary dwarfed quinua, or wild 
olive, or patch covered with reddish brown ratania shrubs, which, with the droppings 
of the llamas and vicunas, constitute the sole fuel of the region. The whole land- 
scape presents a scene of bare rock, or of steppe like expanses covered with dun 
meagre terbage. The profusion of flowers which appear in many Alpine regions is 
here utterly wanting. 

The animal kingdom is more amply represented on this bleak table-land. But its 
native members are almost wholly confined to the camelida family, of which there are 
four well-marked species, — the llama, the alpaca, the vicuna, and the huanaeu, — who 
find nourishment in the grassy patches. Before the advent of the Europeans these 
llamas constituted tlie only beasts of burden, and even now they are largely employed 
for that purpose. To the ancient Peruvians they were what the camel is to the Arabs. 
Their flesh and milk served as food, their skins for a mantle, and from their wool a 
coar.se cloth was manufactured ; and they formed the only means except human labor 
of transporting burdens from one place to another. Even now, when to a great extent 
BupervSeded by the stronger horse and mule, there are regions where they are indis- 
pensable. Thp silver mines are often approaclied only by precipices so abrupt that 
even the hoof of the sure-footed mule would find no foot-hold. The ordinary load of a 
llama is a hundred pounds ; but as they never feed after sunset, they must bo allowed 
to graze on the way, so that they can travel only ten or fifteen miles a day. The 
llama is the only animal ever domesticated by the aborigines of America. 

The llama is about the size of the deer, but bears a strong resemblance to the camel, 
having the same formation of toes and stomach, and the same callosities upon the 
breast and knees, but the un.sightly hump is wanting. The microscope reveals that 
the resemblance extends even to the globules of the blood, which are elliptical in the 
canielides and some species of deer, but circular in all other quadrupeds. 

The huanaeu was long supposed to be only the wild variety of the llama ; but 
naturalists now point out specific differences. The huanaeu is larger ; its wool is 
shorter and coarser ; it presents no variety of color. They are very shy, and live in 
small troops of from five to seven. When caught young they may be tamed, but 
still show traces of their wild nature, and can hardly ever be trained to carry burdens. 

The alpaca is smaller than the llama, and bears some resemblance to the sheep; but 
ils neck is longer, and it 1ms a more elegantly formed head. Its wool is long, fine, 
f>f a silky lustre, varying in color from almost white to black. The wool is especially 
Valuable since it can be woven with common wool, silk, or cotton, and within a few 
years has become an article of considerable commercial value. Attempts, none of 
^hich have as yet proved successful, have been made to introduce the alpaca into 
other countries. They arc kept in largo herds grazing all the year round upon the 
bleak table lands, and are only driven to the pens to be shorn. 

The vicuna is of a more graceful shape than the llama ; its wool is shorter and 
niore curly, and of such extreme fineness as to be very valuable. It inhabits the 
^ost secluded valleys, and during the rainy season climbs far up the sides of the Cor- 
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dilleras, but never ventures upon the bare summits, for its hoofs are tender. The ery 
of the vicuna is a shrill whistle, so loud that it may be heard at a long distance. Lik.j 
the camel and llama, it has the habit of spitefully ejecting a mass of saliva and half, 
digested food in the face of those who come within reach. In the case of the vicuna 
this is peculiarly oflfensive, has a disgusting smell, and stains the skin of a dark green 
color, which can be effaced only with difficulty. 

The annual hunt of the vicuna, which takes place in April or May, is the great 
event in life of tho Indians of the Puna. They collect in bands from all the villages, 
bearing bundles of poles and ropes, and set out for the lofty summits whither the 
animals have retired. With the poles and ropes a circular enclosure, called a c/iacu, 
is formed, often several hundred paces wide. The hunters form a ring, sometimes 
miles in circumference, and gradually drive the animals into the chacu. The vicunas 
are shy and do not venture fo leap over the cords, and are easily dispatched by the 
hunters. If, however, a huanacu happens to be driven into tho enclosure, he bounds 
over the cord, and is followed by the herd of vicunas in a mass, just as a flock of 
sheep will follow a leader. The flesh of the vicuna is rank and unsavory. Scpiier 
says that it is just preferable as an alternative to starvation. But when it has been 
dried and pounded, and disguised by an abundance of the hot red pepper, its taste is 
not altogether unpleasant to one who has learned to like that fiery condiment. 

The number caught in one of these hunts is often considerable. At one in which 
Von Tschudi took part there were 122 killed, and the produce of tlieir skins was 
appropriated to building a new altar in the village church. In tho times of the Incas 
the vicuna chase in the Puna was conducted upon a far more magnificent scale. 
Every year a great hunt was held. Twenty-five or thirty thousand of the Indians 
were assembled, who drove all the animals within a circuit of many leagues into an 
enormous enclosure. As the circle narrowed, the lines of the hunters were doubled 
and trebled. All the pernicious animals were killed, but only a limited number of 
the deer, huanacus, and vicunas, for those wise rulers w^cre too j)rovi(Jcnt to take the 
lives of these creatures merely for sport. The battue, apart from the destruction 
of noxious animals, was rather a royal spectacle than a bunt. 

Excepting man, the vicuna has few eneinie.s caj)able of penetrating its lofty strong- 
holds. A sneaking puma now and then creeps up from the regions below ; or a condor 
swoops down from above and pounces upon the young. But the numbers of the 
vicunas has undergone no diminution from age to ago. Now, however, that their wool 
has become an article of commerce, we may anticipate their gradual extermination ; 
for, unlike the alpacas, they are incapable of domestication, and man the arch-destroyer 
wages fatal war upon all animals which he can not domestioate. Their only alternative 
is death or subjection. 

Several animals of the deer tribe arc also indigenous to the Puna. Among these is 
the stag-like tarush, whoso horns consist of but two branches. The half wild Puna 
dogs are especially annoying to the traveler, for they have a peculiar antipathy to the 
white race ; and it is often dangerous for a European to approach an Indian hut 
guarded by these spiteful creatures, who, like the bull-dog, do not hesitate to attack 
enemies far stronger than themselves. The bisacha, allied to the chinchilla, which it 
resembles in the quality of its fur, is often seen perched in front of its burrow, to 
which it retreats on the approach of danger. 
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To the aboriginal animals of the Puna have been added, since the Spanish conquest, 
the ox, the horse, the mule, and the sheep. These do not inhabit the bleak Despo- 
blado, though the horse and the mule, under the guidance of man, traverse as beasts 
of burden its bleakest wastes and most rugged passes. The herds of oxen and sheep 
arc, during the wet season, driven far up into the Altos, often to the bight of 15,000 
feet ; but when the cold frosty nights of the dry season arrive, they arc driven down 
to the valleys which furrow the table-land. Here there are haciendas, or estates, the 
owners of which possess 00,000 sheep and 500 cows. These herds seldom sec the 
face of fnan, and have relapsed into a half savage state, rendering traveling dangerous 
in many parts of the Puna. Von Tschudi, whose journeyings in this region are more 
extensive than those of any other European, was more than once compelled to save his 
life from the attacks of a wild bull by a well-aimed shot from his rifle. 

The frequent showers and snow-falls of the Puna give rise to numerous swamps and 
lagoons which afford nourishment to an abundance of birds. There is the huacha 
goose, with a snow-white body and dark green wings shining with metallic lustre ; the 
licii, a species of plover ; the long-legged ibis and flamingo ; and the gigantic coot, 
which, unable to fly in the air, dives in the cold waters, and builds its nest on the 
bare stones which rise above the surface. 

The frosts of mr^er and a perpetual spring aVe nowhere found in closer proximity 
than in these Peruvian highlands ; for deep valleys furrow the windy Puna, and when 
the traveler, benumbed by the cold blasts of the mountain plains, descends into these 
sheltered gorges, he finds himself transported almost at once from the rigors of a polar 
climate to a terrestrial paradise. They arc so high that the rays of the tropical sun 
are not felt ; and protected by their abruy>t rocky walls from the keen blasts of the 
mountains, these pleasant valleys enjoy all the advantages of a mild and genial sky. 
Hich corn-fields and green lucerne meadows would almost persuade the European 
traveler that ho had been by magic transported to bis own home, were it not that the 
sight of agaves and cactuses upon the rocky sides by day, and new constellations by 
night, remind him that he is in another hemisphere. There arc regions here where 
the traveler may in the morning leave the snow-covered Puna hut in which be has 
shivered over night, and before sunset pluck piuc-apples and bananas on the cultivated 
margin of a tropical forest, and repose under the feathery leaves of gigantic palms. 

But in this vast highland region there is nothing which possesses so deep a human 
interest as Lake Titicaca, for in it is embosomed the sacred island, to which the Incas 
traced their origin, and which to this day is to their descendants all that Jerusalem 
and Mecca are to Hebrews, Christians, and Mohammedans. The lake lies at an 
elevation of I2,8G4 feet above the sea, less than 3,000 feet lower than the summit of 
Mont Blanc, and higher than any point in Europe except the ten loftiest peaks of the 
Alps. It is 120 miles long and 50 or 00 wide. It never freezes over, though ice 
forms near its shores. It exercises a very important influence on the climate of the 
cold and desolate region in which it is situated, for during the winter months the tem- 
perature of the waters is ten or twelve degrees above that of the atmosphere. Wherever 
the shores arc low they afford pasturage for herds of cattle ; and multitudes of water- 
fowl find shelter among the reeds and rushes. On the little islands barley, peas and 
tnaize ripen, although they are not prolific. 

The largest of the islands is the sacred Island of Titicaca, bold, bare, and rocky. 
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six miles long and three or four wide. Here, according to tradition, Manco Capac, 
and Mama Oclla, at once his sister and wife, both children of the sun and commissioned 
by that luminary, started on their errand to civilize the barbarous tribes that occupied 
the country. Manco Capac was directed to travel northward until he reached a spot 
where* his golden staff should sink into the ground of its own accord; and there ho 
was to fix the seat of his empire. He traveled slowly along the western shore of the 
lake, through the broad bleak Puna lands, crossing the water-shed which separates tho 
streams which find their outlet through the La Plata from those which form the mighty 
Amazon, whose mouths lie 2,500 miles apart in a straight line. Striking tho river 
Vilcanota, an affluent of the Ucayali,, one of the main branches of the Amazon, ho 
descended its valley, until, after a journey of three hundred miles, his golden staff 
sank into tho ground upon the spot where the city of Cuzco now stands. Here ho 
fixed his seat, and hero arose the City of the Sun, the capital of the Inca empire, whudi 
in time spread over a length of 37^ of latitude, and in breadth from the eastern baso 
of the Andes westward to where the Pacific beats against the deeply planted feet of 
the Cordillera. 

So runs the legend ; but there is much mythical matter incorporated into the tra- 
ditions respecting Manco Capac. We find this counterpart in the Fold of the Chinese, 
the Buddha of the Hindus, the (3siris of Kgypt, the Odin of Scandinavia, the Jatza 
coal of Mexico, the Yotan of Central America. Still there can be no doubt that ho 
is a real historical character, to whom, however, have been attributed many of the 
achievements of those who preceded him, and perhaps of some who followed him. 
The time when he lived is altogether uncertain. Some, studying the qidppns or 
knotted cords, which arc the only records of ancient Peruvian history, place his advent 
back to within five centuries after the deluge. But the best authorities give the date 
approximately at about four centuries before tho arrival of the Spaniards under Pizarro, 
or about 1000 A. D., the period when all Christendom was hurling itself in the 
crusades upon the Holy Land. 

The rule of Manco Capac was at first limited to the region clo.se by Cuzco ; hut 
under his successors Oic Inca dominion, by alliances and conquests, spread. far and 
wide. Tho greatest of the fnea monarchs was lluayna Capac, who in 1475 led his 
forces as far northward as Quito, a distance of 1,200 miles from Cuzco. He ma(l<‘ 
Quito his residence. At his death tho empire was divided between his two sons, 
Huascar, who reigned at Cuzco, and Atahuallpa at Quito. Civil war ensued, Huascar 
was defeated and slain, and Atahuallpa remained sole Inca. During the war Pizarro, 
coasting down from the Isthmus of Darien, landed at Tumbez, conquered Atahuallpa, 
and overthrew the Inca civilization. 

This civilization, in some respects one of the most remarkable which the world has 
ever seen, had its origin in tho lofty table-land of tho Puna, which we are now con- 
sidering ; and far and wide as tho reign of the Incas subsequently extended, they and 
their subjects always retained their reverence for the little rocky islet in Lake Titicaca, 
where it had its origin. At the northern end of tho island is a frayed and water-worn 
mass ot red sandstone, about 225 feet long and 25 feet high. This is the sacred ro(*k 
of Manco Capac, the most holy spot in all Peru. Upon it, as was believed, no bird 
would alight, no animal venture, and upon which no human being not of the royal 
blood dared sot his foot. From this rock tho sun first rose to dispel the primal vapurs 
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anil illuminate the world. It was, so says the legend, plated all over with gold and 
yilvcr, and, except upon the most solemn occasions, covered with a vail of cloth of 
costly materials and gorgeous color. The gold and silver plating and the gorgeous 
covering have long ago disappeared, and what is now seen is a bare rock, on the crest 
of the island, which rises 2,000 feet above the waters of the lake. Yet even now, 
when the Indian guides come within sight of it, they raise their hats, bow reverently, 
muttering words of mystic import, which they themselves, most likely, only partly 
comprehend. In front of the rock is a level artificial terrace 372 feet long and 12o 
feet broad, supported by a low stone wall. According to tradition, the soil which 
once covered this terrace was conveyed upon the backs of men from the distant valleys 
of the Amazon, so that it might nourish a vegetation denied by the hard ungrateful 
soil of the island. 

Everywhere on the holy island arc the ruins of Inca structures, and the sites of the 
most sacred spots are still shown. Here is the sheltered bay where the Incas landed 
when they came to visit the s{)ot consecrated to the sun. Half way up the ascent are 
the “foot-prints’’ of the great Inca Tupanqui, marking the spot where ho stood 
when, catching bis first view of the hallowed rock, ho removed the imperial covering 
from his head in token of adoration of the divinity whose shrine rose before him. 
These so-called foot-prints look not unlike the impressions of a gigantic foot, thirty-six 
indies long and of corresponding breadth. They arc formed in outline by hard 
ferruginous veins around wbicli the softer rock has been worn away, leaving them in 
relief. 

The sacred island of the Incas is now the property of a resident of Puna, a city on 
the shore of the lake containing 7,000 inhabitants. It is the loftic.st spot on the globe 
wliicli is the site of any considerable town. It stands 12,870 feet above the level of 
the sea. The mining town of Potosi is indeed oOO foot higher, and there are among 
the x\nde.s post stations and farms much higher. The station of Kumihuasi, in the 
Puna, the loftiest permanently inhabited .spot in the New World, is 15,7)12 feet high — 
only 242 feet below the summit of Mont Hlunc ; and the gold mine of Thok Jalung in 
Thibet is 18,330 feet above the sea. The proprietor of the sacred island has a 
hacienda close by the “Bath of the Incas.” “ It consists,” says Squier, “of three 
small buildings, occupying as many sides of a court. One is a kitchen and dormitory, 
another a kind of granary or storehouse, and in the third is an apartment reserved for 
the proprietor when he visits the island. The room is neatly whitewashed, the floor 
matted, and there are two real chairs from Connecticut, and a table that may be 
touched without falling in pieces. The night was bitterly cold,” continues Squier, 
“ and we had no covering except our saddle-cloths, having declined some sheep-.skins 
which the alcalde would have taken from the poor people of the establishment. A 
sheep skin, or the skin of a vicuna, spread on the mud floor of his hut, is the only bed 
of the Indian from one year's end to the other. It is always filthy, and frequently 
lull of vermin. Before going to bed wo went out into the frosty, starry night, and 
were surprised to see fires blazing on the topmost peaks of the island, on the crest of 
Coati, and on the headland of Copobanca. Others, many of them hardly discernible 
ui the distance, were also burning on the peninsula of Tiquina, and on the bluff 
l^olivian shores of the lake, their red light shimmering like golden lances over the 
water. Our first impression was that some mysterious signalling was going on, con- 




FOUNTAIV OF THE INCAS. 


The Fountain of tlio Incas is situated in a shcltorod nook, surrounded witli terrarns 
upon which grow patches of maize with cars not longer than one’s finger. The hath 
itself is a pool forty fo^*t long, ton wide, and five deep, built of worked stones. Into 
this pour four jets of water, as large as a man’s arm, from openings cut in the stones 
behind. “ The water comes through subterranean passages from sources now un- 
known, and never diminishes in volume. It flows to-day as freely as when the Tneas 
resorted hero and cut the stoop hill-sides into terraces, bringing the earth all the way 
fjpm the Valley of Yucay, or ‘ Vale of Imperial Deliglits,’ four hundred miles 
distant. Over the walls droop the tendrils of vines; and what with the odors and 
the tinkle and patter of the water, one might imagine himself in the court of (he 
Alhambra.” 

Besides the sacred island of Titicaca, there are ein^ht smaller ones in the lake. Hoto 
was the Isle of Penitence, where the Incas were wont to resort for fasting and humilia- 
tion. Coati was sacred to the moon, the wife and sister of the sun, and on it is the 
palace of the Virgins of the Sun, one of the most remarkable and best preserved 
remains of aboriginal architecture on the continent of America. 

At Tihuanico. on the border of the lake, are immense ruins which clearly antedate 
the time of the Incas. They were ruins when the Spaniards made their appearance, 
and the natives could give no account of them. They supposed that they were built 
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by divino architects in a single night. Cicza de Leon, one of the companions of 
Pizarro, writes of tliem : “ What most surprised mo was that the enormous gateways 
were formed on other great masses of stone, some of which were thirty feet long, fifteen 
^viile, and six thick. I can not conceive with what tools or instruments tlir'^c stones 
were hewn out, for they must have been vastly larger than wo now see them. It is 
«u|)|)Oscd that some of these structures were built long before the dominion of the 
Incas; and I have heard the Indians affirm that these sovereigns constructed their 
irroat building at Cuzco after the plans of the walls of Tihuanico.’’ The most remark- 
able thing in these ruins are the great doorways of a single bloclc of stone. The 
largest of those is ten feet high and thirteen broad, the opening cut through it being 
six feet four inches liigh, and three feet two inches wide. The whole neighborhood is 
strewn with immense blocks of stone elaborately wrought, equalling if not surpassing 
in size any known to exist in Egypt, India, or any other part of the world. Some of 
these are tliirty feet long, cigliteen broad, and six thick. 

All these gigantic remains of a past civilization are found in the lofty table-land of 
the Puna. When these come to be fully described and illustrated, it will bo seen 
that here, in a climate so cold tiiat hardly a vegetable 'will grow winch man can use for 
food, were planted the seeds of a civilization as rcmarka])le as any which ever existed. 
More wonderful, perhaps, than tlicsc great arclfnectural works wore the great military 
roads constructed by tiie Incas. One reached from Cuzco down to the ocean. The 
other stretched from the capital, along the very crest of the Cordilleras, and down 
tlieir ravines, to Quito, l,2()t.) miles distant. Tlie length of those great roads, including 
hranchos, was not less than o,00() miles. ^Modern travelers compare them with the 
best in the world. They were from 18 to feet broad, paved with immense blocks 
of stone, sometimes covered witli aspbaltum. In ascending steep mountains, broad 
steps wore cut in the rock ; ravines wore filled with heavy embankments flanked with 
parapets, and, wherever the climate permitted, lined with sliadc trees and shrubs, with 
houses at regular distances for the aecommodatioii of travelers, and especially serving 
as post stations. For tliere was a regular postal service by which the Incas could send 
messages from one extremity of their dominions to the other. This service was per- 
formed by runners ; for, as has been said, the Peruvians liad no beasts of burden 
stronger or swifter tlian the llama. Those messengers were trained to great speed. 
On approaeliing a station tliey gave a loud shout to warn the next courier of their 
approaeli, so that lie might lx? ready to take the message or parcel without delay. In 
this manner it is said that dispatches were sent at tlie rate of IdO miles a day, a speed 
unoqualcd until Avithiii our own times, when the railway and the telegraph have 
hrouglit the ends of the world almost together. 

Lying lower than the desolate Puna, but more than twice as liigli as tlie loftiest 
summits of Great Britain, and liiglier by half than the topmost peaks in North 
America cast of the Hocky iMonntains, is a series of valleys and table lands which 
form a marked feature in the Tropical World. The principal of these, going northward 
from the equator, are those of Quito in Eqiiador, Bogota in Columbia, and Mexico. 

The valley of Quito, with a breadth of thirty miles, is two hundred miles in length 
from north to south, the equator running upon its northern border. It is in reality a 
great table land occupying the summit of the Cordilleras, only overtopped and sur- 
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rounded by a series of peaks the most picturesque, and, after the highest peaks of the 
Himalayas, among the loftiest on the globe. The valley is 10,000 feet above the level 




of the sea, which, by the rule of 
allowing 300 feet in elevation to 
be equivalent to a degree of lati- 
tude, would give a climate ap- 
proximating to that of Florida 
and Georgia; but this is mueli 
modified by other circumstances, 
especially by the snow-clad peaks 
which surround it, and by the 
more abundant rainfall. 

This lofty valley is apprcacli- 
able by the great Inca road of 
which we have spoken, loading 
across the crest of the Cordilleras. 
Hut for generations probably no 
man has ever thus reached it. 
Some day it will be visited from 
the cast by steaming up the 
Amazon to the foot of the Andes, 
and ascending the mountains. At 
present it is approached from 
Guayaquil on the Pacific. We 
will accompany Mr. Orton,* an 
American traveler, wlio in 1807- 
8, at the head of a scientific expe- 
dition. made the journey thither; 
and thence, descending the Ama- 
zon, crossed the entire continent 
almost on tho lino of the equator. 
Landing at Guayaquil, the seaport 
of Ecuador, we embark on a 
little steamer which carries us 
seventy miles up the turbid river 
Guayas. The Eucadorian govern- 
ment, however, does not patronize 
the steamer, but sends the niails 
up the river in a canoe. The river runs first through an almost impenetrable jungle ; 
then come vast plantations of cocoa and coffee ; then follow groves of oranges, lemons, 
plantains and mango. Leaving the boat, we hire mules with which to make tho ascent 
,of the Andean Cordilleras. f We plunge at once by a narrow path into a dense forest. 



ASCENDING THE ANDES. 


♦The Andes and the Amazon, by James Orton, Professor in Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsio, N. Y. 

t Cordillera, literally a long ridge, is usually applied to a longitudinal subdivision of the 
Andes, as the east and west Cordilleras, enclosing the valley of Quito. A Sierra is a 
spur of the mountains. 
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Superb bananas, with glossy leaves eight feet long, slender bamboos, *and lofty palms 
overarch the way. Soon we begin to climb the mountain sides. The path — the 
present royal road to Quito— grows steeper, running sometimes through a gully so 
narrow that the traveler must throw up his legs to save them from being crushed. 
Before night we have reached an altitude where the air is sensibly cold. We stop 
near a rude hut ; but there is room for only a part of us within ; the others sleep out- 
side on the ground, upon beds which we have brought with us. But we have reached 
a comparatively passable road. 

As the sun goes down we have a view which amply repays us for our weary travel. 
We are on the summit of a sierra 8,000 feet high. Still above us^s a wild chaos of 
mountains, their sides broken into ravines. Looking westward, the mountains tumble 
down to verdurous hills, which in the distance melt into plains, dipping into the great 
Pacilic. Upward rise the lofty peaks, over all of which towers Chimborazo, its pure 
white dome piercing the unclouded azure. The road now slopes gently down the side 
of the Sierra, climbs again still higher, and brings us at evening to the sleepy little 
town of Guaranda. The people seem to have nothing to do hut to eat potato soup, 
and keep themselves warm hy wrapping themselves in their ponchos and basking in 
the sun. The place is of note in one respect, for it is the capital of the region which 
produces the chinchona, whence comes quinine. The trees grow at elevations of from 
2,000 to 0,000 feet, the richest species occupying moist situations in the highest alti- 
tudes. Close by we are shown the spot where Church painted one of the views for 
his magnificent composition, “ Tlie Heart of the Andes.” 

Still ascending, wo find ourselves in a wilderness of crags and treeless mountains, 
clothed with long, coarse grass. The summit of the pass, known as the arenal, is a 
sandy plain of a league in Icngtli, at an elevation of more than 14,000 feet. In the 
afternoon it is swept by cold winds, and often by violent snow-storms. It is said that 
some of tlie Spanish soldiers were frozen to death here. Then again we begin to 
descend along a gray, barren waste. Not a tree or a human habitation is in sight. 
Icy rivulets and inulo-trains are the only moving olqects. Wc pass the night in a 
dirty, mud hovel, the halting-place for all the caravans between the capital and its sea- 
port. For food w'c have the invariable potato soup, to whi(di have been added cheese 
and eggs. It is well that the potatoes are small, for water boils at this altitude before 
it is fairly hot. Descending in all r),(h)0 feet from the summit of the pass, we come 
to Ambato, a town of 15,000 inliabitants, beautifully situated in a deep ravine. It 
has also an inn — the first since leaving Guayaquil. Once more upward, through vast 
deposits of rocks and pumice dust, thrown out by the volcano of Cotopaxi, and Ho 
gain the last summit which \ve are to surmount. Fifteen Hundred feet below u.s, and 
seemingly at our very feet, lies Quito, nestled in its lovely valley, sentinelled on each 
side by the lofty peaks of Pichincha and Antisana, while behind us tower Cliimborazo 
and Tunguragua. Pichincha, the lowest of these four peaks, is 7,000 feet above the 
plain ; Chimborazo, the highest, is 12,000; and it is almost 10,000 feet more before 
the level of the sea is reached. 

The climate of the valley of Quito is the most absolutely perfect of any on earth. 
The thermometer never rises above 70® or sinks below 45®; its mean is 60®, the 
temperature of a mild spring day in New York. There is no cold winter and no hot 
summer; it is always spring and autumn; but each day furnishes a change just 
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sufficient to give a pleasing variety. The coldest hour is at sunrise ; the warmest twn 
or three hours after noon. Nobody talks about the weather, for it is always pleasant ; 
conversation begins with a blessing, and ends with a benediction. In healthfulness it 
is unequaied. Consumption is unknown. One will hear more coughing during a 
Sunday service in a New England church than in all Quito for a six-montl). 
intermittent fevers so prevalent on the coast are rare. Asthma* induced measurably 
by the rarity of the atmosphere, and typhoid fevers, are the prevalent diseases. In 
Quito, with 40,000 inhabitants, there are but three drug-stores. Still, owing to 
indolence, filth, and bad diet, comparatively few natives attain old age. With proper 
habits of living, ffere is probably no spot on earth where the death rate would be so 
low. The atmosphere is of unsurpassed transparency. Humboldt, with the naked 
eye, saw the poncho of a horseman at a distance of eight miles. The sky is of a deep 
blue, and the stars shine with great brilliancy; the dark openings between them have 
been compared by Humboldt to “ tubes through which we look into the remotest 
depths of space.” An adetpiate observatory at Quito would, perhaps, make more 
additions to astronomical science than anywhere else on the globe ; for, in addition to 
the constant purity of the atmospliere, it is situated on the very line of the erpiator, 
so that the constellations of both hcmisplieres are visible. Low in the north the 
“pointers” of the Great Bear arc visible, while low in the south the Southern Cross 
can bo discerned. 

Contrary to what one w'ould expect, the valley of Quito is almost destitute of trees. 
There is not such a thing as a forest from one end to the other; tlie trees stand singly 
or in small clumps. * Tiie aliso, a species of birch, is the most common tree ; the 
walnut is the best timber ; oaks and ])incs arc not found. The variety of fruits is 
good. There are alligator-pears, guavas, granadillas, oranges, lemons, plums and 
quinces. lYxiches and pcjars arc found, but of poor flavor. The favorite fruit is the 
chirimoya, which grows on a tree fifteen feet high ; the ripe fruit sometimes weighing 
sixteen ])ounds. Markham calls it “ a spiritualized strawberry.” Our common garden 
vegetables, such as onions, beets, carrots, turnips, cabbages, and tomatoes, flourish. 
The potato is indigenous here, but is inferior to ours, which have improved l)y trans- 
planting. The t!^paniards carried tlio potato to Spain from Quito, thrcc-([uartcrs of a 
century before Raleigh introduced it into England from Virginia. Flowers arc 
numerous and in great variety. 

Animal life presents few species and few individuals in each. There is strictly no 
beast of prey, no large native quadruped, and few of the smaller tribes. The orni- 
tlftlogy of the valley is limited ; it is only when we descend into the valley of the 
Amazon that wc find thcTcathcred tribes in their glory. The eomlor and the hum- 
ming-bird, the extremes in size of llie fcatliered tribes, are the most noticeable among 
the mountains. Butterflies abound of all colors from emerald green to snowy white 
Mosquitoes and flies hardly exist ; but fleas and other “ small deer ” find cnngoniel 
pasturage in tlie filthy garments and unkempt hair of the Indians. Serpents arc so 
.unfrequent, that in three months tlie members of the American expedition saw only a 
single snake ; and there arc not frogs enough in the valley to furnish a respectable 
chorus of hrek-ke-kex koax. There is in all the valley only a single species of fish, 
small and of a black color. Multitudes of these have been thrown up during volcanic 
eruptions from the bowels of the earth. 
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Of the population of the entire valley Indians constitute a great majority. Though 
reduced to absolute serfdom, and sunk deep in degradation, they still retain a meruory 
of the days of Incarial greatness. This is particularly the case with the inhabitants of 
the mountains. Mr. Orton noticed that some of those who descended to the plain wore 
a black poncho underneath their bright* colored one, and was told that they were in 
niourning for the last Inca. In Quito itself there are about 8,000 of Spanish descent: 
perhaps 10,000 of pure Indian blood; the remaining 22,000 being Chains^ i\m off- 
spring of whites and Indians, the Indian blood largely prcdomint:ting. These almost 
exclusively carry on what of industry exists. They arc the artistes, tradesmen, and 
soldiers. The whites constitute the governing class. They have fair natural capacity, 
but lack education, industry, and energy. They arc, however, courteous and refined 
in manners and deportment. Their courtesy, even in the most coimnpn intercourse, is 
carried to a point which we can hardly appreciate. Mr. Ilas.saurek, the late American 
minister to Ecuador, gives the following as a specimen of a me.ssage sent by one fair 
Quitonian to another: “do,” she says to her servant, “to the Senorita So-and-So, 
and tell her that she is my heart and the dear little friend of my soul ; toll lier that 
I am dying for not having seen her, and ask her w’hy slie docs not come to see me ; 
tell her that T have been waiting for her more than a week, and that I send her my 
best respects and considerations; and ask her how slie is, and how her husband is, and 
how her children are, and whether tiny are all well in the family. And tell her that 
slie is my little love, and ask her whether she will be kind enougli to send me that 
pattern which she promised me tiic oilier day.*’ 

Before bidding tidieu to the lofty tropical valley, let us take one glance at the grand 
scenery which environs it. There are fifty-one volcanic peaks in the Andean chain, 
twenty of wliich girdle tlie valley of Quito, three being active, five dormant, and 
twelve extinct. Looking toward the eastern Cordillera, the first mountain to the north 
is Imbahura, 18,000 feet high. At its foot stood the city of Otovalo, destroyed in the 
great earthquake of August, 1808; here alone out of 10,000 inhabitants 0,000 per- 
ished. The first sho(;k, which came without hardly a premonitory sign, lasted but one 
niiniite ; at the end of that minute not a house or a wndl a yard high remained stand- 
ing. Next, exactly on the equator, comes squ.ire-toppcd Cayamha, 10,000 feet high, 
and in full view from the plaza of Quito. Ten miles south is the hare Guamani 
range, over which, at a higlit of 15,000 feet, the traveler must pass before he begins 
to descend into the valley of the Amazon. Its culminating peak, Sara-Urcu, threw 
out ashes as late as 1850. Then comes Antisana, 10,0(K) feet high, clothed in snow 
for 3,000 feet. It is now dormant ; hut the lava streams down its side show IffKv 
tremendous was its former activity. One tif the.so streams is ton miles long and five 
hundred feet deep. Its last eruption occurred in 1500 ; hut smoke issued from it in 
1302. Next comes ragged Sincholagua, 10,500 feet high; ami then Cotopaxi, “ the 
‘Shining,” more than 2,000 feet higher, the loftiest of active volcanoes, though its great 
eruptions occur only at intervals of a century ; hut deep rumblings, and a constant 
cloud of smoko issuing from its crater, down which no man has looked, show that it is 
only sleeping. Its last great eruption occurred in 1803. Far down its south side 
lies a huge porphyritio rock, called the Inca’s Head, which tradition avers to have 
once been the summit of the volcano, torn off and hurled down on the very day when 
Atahuallpa was murdered by Pizarro. Sixty miles further south rises the perfect 
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cone of Tunguragua, 16,500 feet high. A cataract on it springs from the very edge 
of the perpetual snow, coming clown 1,500 feet in three leaps. Its last eruption, 
which lasted seven years, began in 1773. Close by, 17,500 feet high, rises Altar, 
called by the Indians Capac-Urcu, “ The Chief/* They say that it once overtopped 
Chimborazo ; but that, after an eruption which lasted eight years, the lofty walls of its 
crater fell in. Twenty miles further is Sangai, 17,000 feet high, the most active 
volcano on the globe. Without a moment’s intermission it has for three hundred 
years poured forth a stream of fire, water, mud, and ashes. Its ashes are almost 
always falling at Guayaquil, a hundred miles distant; and its explosions, generally 
occurring every hefur or two, are often heard in that city. It sometimes rouses itself 
to unwonted activity. In 1840 Wisse counted 2G7 explosions in an hour, — more 
than two in every three seconds. 

We have thus far followed the eastern Cordillera southward. We now turn to the 
western range, which runs parallel to it, at a distance of from thirty to sixty miles, 
and go northward back to Quito. First and foremost, but not “ sole monarch of the 
vale,” comes Chimborazo, “the Snowy 3Iountain,” 21,470 feet high. Ages ago its 
now silent summit glowed with volcanic fires. Its sides are seamed with huge rents 
and dark chasms, in some of which Vesuvius could be hidden away out of sight. 
Next, and separated from it only by a narrow valley, is Caragiiarizo, 19,000 feet high, 
called by the Indians “the wife of Chimborazo.” A century and three-quarters ago 
the top of tliis mountain fell in, and torrents of mud containing multitudes of the little 
fishes of which we have spoken poured out. Journeying onward, passing pealfs 
scarcely lower than these, some of them extinct volcanoes, such as Illinza, 17,000 feet 
high, and heart-shaped Corazon, we reach Pichincha, “the Boiling Mountain,” 16,000 
feet high, whoso smoking crater lies only five miles distant from Quito. It is the only 
Eucadorcan volcano which has not a cone shaped crater. Such an one it doubth'ss 
once had ; but some convulsion of nature far beyond the reach of history or tradition, 
has hollowed out from its now flattened summit an enormous funnel-shaped basin 
2,500 feet deep, three-quarters of a mile in diameter at the top, and 1,500 feet at the 
bottom. It is the deepest crater on the globe. That of Kileaua is but 600 feet deep, 
Orizaba 500, Etna 300, Ilecla 100. 

The brink of the crater of Pichincha was first reached by the French Academiciifns 
in 1742. Sixty years later Humboldt reached the edge, but pronounced its bottom 
“ inaccessible on account of its great depth and precipitous descent.” The crafir was 
first entered in 1844 by Morena, now President of Ecuador, and Wisse, a French 
engineer. Mr. Orton and his associates, after one unsuccessful attempt, succeeded in 
accomplishing the perilous descent in October, 1807. Scrambling down the steep 
sides, sometimes of rocks covered »with snow, sometimes a mass of loovsc, treacherous 
sand ; now leaping a chasm, now letting themselves down from cliff to cliff, threatened 
by huge rocks which perpetually loosed themselves and went bounding past them, in 
two and a half hours they reached the bottom of the crater. It was found to consist 
of a deeply furrowed plain, strewn with ragged rocks, with here and there a patch of 
vegetation, and half a dozen species of flowers. In the center was an irregular heap 
of stones 2G0 feet high, and 800 in diameter. In its top and sides were seventy 
vents, sending forth steam, smoke, and sulphurous gas. The central vent, or chim- 
ney, gives forth a noise like that of a bubbling cauldron. 
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There have been five eruptions of Pichincha since the Spanish conquest, the last 
being in 16G0. That of 15G6 covered Quito three feet deep with ashes and stones, 
while boiling water and bitumen poured forth in torrents. In 1867 the column of 
ginokc did not rise above the crest of the crater; but on the 19th of March, 1868, 
violent rumblings were heard in Quito, followed three days afterward by great columns 
of vapor. Since the great earthquake of August, 1868, the mountain has continued 
to send forth columns of smoke, and so much fine sand that it was not possible to reach 
the crater. It may bo that the volcano is preparing to rouse itself from its slumber 
of two centuries. The Quitonians, however, congratulate themselves^that the edge of 
the crater is considerably lower on the side facing the city ; so that should an erup- 
tion occur, the volcano will pour its fiery contents away from them into the wilds 
of the Esmeralda. ^ 

We leave the valley of Quito, whoso mighty surrounding volcanoes present one of 
the most striking aspects of nature within the Tropical World. 

The next great table-land is that of Bogota. Its elevation is 8,700 feet above the 
gca, — 1,300 feet less than that of Quito; but although barely five degrees from the 
etpiator, the climate is much colder. To reach the table land, we ascend the great 
river Magdalena for three hundred and fifty miles, through a low country covered with 
tropical vegetation; then, leaving the stream, we set our faces toward the mountain 
range upon whoso summit lies the table land, fifty miles away, between us and it inter- 
vening several sharp ridges, which niight easily be skirted. But the road, with a 
thorough contempt for all engineering devices, runs straight over them. In the course 
of a single day we twice ascend a mountain 3,000 feet high, only to descend as far on 
the opposite side, giving us in the space of twenty miles an unnecessary ascent of a 
mile, and an equal descent. At length we come to the outer rim of the great plain 
of Bogotd, rising sheer up like a wall before us ; up this the path winds by sharp 
turns and zigzags like a circular staircase. Pile the Catskills upon the summit of 
Mount Washington, and then level oft’ upon the summit a marshy plateau half as largo 
as the State of Connecticut, and heap around it mountains some thousands of feet 
higher, and we have the great plain of Bogota, which the inhabitants believe to be the 
most delightful spot on earth. 

The temperature of tlie plain \s so low that it produces only a little wheat, grass, 
barley, ijnd a few esculent roots. The greater part of it is owned in vast estates l)y a 
few rich land-holders, who have the reputation of being excessively stupid. The 
people of the city call them Orejones^ “ Big- Ears.” The markets of Bogotd are sup- 
plied mainly from the warm coiuitry below. An Indian and bis wife will toil up the 
steep path bearing enormous loads of fish or plantains, trudge across the weary breadth 
of the marshy plain, occupying three days in the journey, and think themselves lucky 
if they find a purchaser for their load. Sometimes these patient bearers will be seen 
descending the mountains winch tower above the city, loaded with plantains, oranges, 
and other tropical productions. These could not have grown upon the mountains, but 
bave been brought over their summits from the warmer regions lying far down on tho 
opposite slopes. Bogotunos sometimes descend to the plains to thaw out. Tho 
^^ivorite place for pleasurable resort is the village of Fusagasuga, which lies far down 
the slope. To reach it one must first climb up a thousand feet higher than the 
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plain, and then descend three times as far. There are two modes of traveling : mule, 
back and man back. It requires some preparation for such a pleasure-trip. As it 
always cold and usually rainy, the traveler has his face well bundled up to protect it. 
His hat has a covering of oiled silk ; his poncho, or cloak, which must serve also as a 
blanket by night, is fastened to his saddle-bow, when not upon his shoulders* and a 
pair of leather overalls is drawn over his lower garments. Behind him comes a nude 
driven by a peon, bearing a huge bundle resembling an enormous feather bed. Tins 
is called a vaca, “cow,” but no cow’s hide would be sufficient to hold it. Besides 
the usual baggage of a traveler, it contains a mattress, which the pleasure -seeker must 
carry with liiin or do without. Women usually, and men not unfrcquently, travel by 
silla. A rude bamboo cliair is fastened to the back of a man by two belts— one 
crossing over the cliest and another passing over the forehead. The rider, seated with 
his back to his bearer, is completely helpless. A story is told, and the scene of it 
pointed out near Bogota, where a Spaniard wearing huge spurs mounted his silloro, 
whom he goaded as tlioiigli lie were a mule. The sillero, by a sudden jerk, pitched 
bis rider sheer down a precipice, then took to the woods and was never caught. 

The plateau of Bogotti is, upon the whole, a most uninteresting region. It is most 
noteworthy on account of its showing how elevation and local circiirnstances affeet tlio 
climate of the tropical regions. Lying just north of the equator, in a latitude indeed 
in which, rather than under the equator, the hottest regions of the earth are found, it 
reminds one not a little of the interior of Kamchatka and Alaska, which almost touch 
the Arctic Circle. 

If the table-land of Quito is the most lovely, that of Mexico is by extent and variety 
the most remarkable of the lofty tropical j)Iateaus. Commencing at the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, in latitude 10^, it stretches with varied breadth to the limits of the 
Tropical Zone. Witli the exception of a narrow strip along tljo shores of the oceans, it 
occupies in IMexico the whole lueadth of the continent. It rises almost by steps into 
broad, well-defined terraces sloping upwards, each presenting the climate and productions 
of difierent portions of tlie Tomf)crate Zone. Its highest level is traversed by moun- 
tain ranges, sometimes rising into lofty peaks ; but its general surface is almost as level 
as the ocean. A road from the city of Mexico northward for more than a thousand 
miles would run over a dead level, hardly varying from an altitude of 7,500 feet. 

There is not upon the globe a great region which nature has more asfifBuoiisIy 
striven to render a fit habitation for civilized man than the greater part of Mexico. 
There is no one in which man has so persistently set him.sclf at work to counteract tlic 
designs of nature. 

Let us, starting from Vera Cruz, make the journey to and across tliese table-lands. 
The Gulf bordered by a broad zone of lowland.s, called the tierra calienta^ or “hot 
lands, whieli has the normal liot climato of tho tropics. Parched and sandy plains 
dotted with mimosas and pric.kly plants alternate with savannas overshadowed by 
groves of palms, and glowing with the exuberant splendor of equinoctial vegetation. 
The branches of tlio stately forest trees are festooned with vines and creepers, wlioso 
flowers present tho most brilliant hues ; while the thick undergrowth of prickly aloc.S 
matted with the wild ro.so and honeysuckle, often forms an impenetrable thicket. I>i 
this wilderness of sw’cet-scented buds and flowers flutter clouds of butterflies of 
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resplendent hues, and birds of gorgeous plumage. Many of these birds have notes 
of exquisite melody. But the malaria engendered by the decomposition of the ran^: 
vegetation and the dank soil renders the region one of the most insalubrious upon the 
globe, and almost uninhabitable by man from the vernal to the autumnal equinox. 
Here is the birthplace of the dreaded vomito^ or yellow fever. 

passing this fatal belt, after twenty leagues the traveler finds himself ascending 
into a purer atmosphere. The vegetation changes at every league. One by one the 
vanilla, the indigo plant, the sugar cane, and the plantain disappear ; until at the 
bight of 4,000 feet the unchanging green of the rich foliage of the liquidamber indi- 
cates that the traveler has reached the elevation where the clouds and mists settle in 
their passage from the Gulf, and maintain a perpetual moisture. 

Here are the eonfincs of the tierra Umplada^ or temperate region, where the ever- 
green oaks remind him of the forests of Central Europe. The features of the scenery 
become imposing. The ascending road sweeps along the base of mighty mountains, 
now snow-clad, but bearing traces of former volcanic fires. The flanks of the moun- 
tains are rent with huge harancas or ravines, down whoso steep sides he can look for 
more than a thousand feet. Cactuses, euphorbia, dracaena, and a multitude of other 
plants cling to the rocky walls ; while at the bottom of the gorge, to which he might 
apparently almost leap, stand huge laurels and fig-trees. Upward still, he passes 
fields waving with yellow wheat and broad-leaved maize, with plantations of the agave, 
from which the Mexicans prepare, as they did in the days of the Montezumas, their 
national beverage of pulque. 

At an elevation of 8,000 feet, the forests of sombre pine announce that the tierra 
friaj or “ cold region,” the last of the three great terraces, has been reached. Here 
in the valley of Anahuac, yet at an elevation of 7,500 feet, rests the city of Mexico, 
the famous capital of the Montezumas, with its shallow lakes, and surrounded by 
elliptical plains, enclosed by frowning ridges of basaltic and porphyrite rocks. On 
the south-eastern side rises the snow-crowned cone of Orizaba, whose ever blazing: 
summit, shining like a star through the darkness of night, gained for it its Aztec name 
of Citlaltepetl, ‘‘the Mountain of the Star;” farther west rise Popocatepetl, Iztaci- 
huatl, and Toluca, altogether forming a magnificent volcanic circuit, only equaled by 
that which girdles the valley of Quito. If the traveler chooses to climb the sides of 
these volcanoes, in a few days’ journey ho will have passed through every variety 
of clims^ and every zone of production, from the fiercest tropical heat to the confines 
of perp^iial winter ; from the towering palm to the lichen which hardly lifts its head 
above the sterile rock. 

Sikkim, on the southern side of the Himalayas, may be considered a vast sloping 
plain, rising in a gradual ascent from the foot of the chain to the base of the peaks, the 
highest on the globe. From the shores of the Bay of Bengal is a level plain of a 
hundred miles in breadth to the foot of the Himelayas. Thence the land rises gently 
7,000 feet in eighty miles. Here is the British sanitarium of Dorjiling, where the 
European debilitated by the burning climate of the lowlands may breathe air as cool 
^ud refreshing as those of his native land. Eighty miles further brings him 9,000 
^6et higher to the limits of perpetual snow. Then arise more steeply, 12,000 feet 
^gher, the lofty summits, rather than peaks, of the Himalayas, looking down upon 
82 
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tho magnificently wooded region below. The highest of these Sikkim peaks is Kin- 
chin jiinga — the third, but until recently believed to be the first, in hight upon the 
globe. It falls but a hundred feet below the Dipsang or Karkakorum peak, and 
about eight hundred below Gaurisankcr, which the Hritish have re-named Mount 
Everest. Kinchin-junga rises to the altitude of 28,172 feet. Not only is its summit 
untrodden by man or beast, but nothing that breathes has ever mounted so liigh into 
the air. The condor, who in his flight looks down upon the dome of Chimborazo 
never mounts to within thousands of feet of the hight of Kinchin-junga.* 

* Humboldt’s statemcuit that the condor flies higher than Chimborazo (21,420 feet) has been 
questioned. But Orton lias seen numbers of thorn hovering at least a thousand feet above 
Pichinclia (IG.OOO feet), and does not doubt that they fly much liigher. Miiller, in his ascent of 
Orizaba, saw thlcons flying fully 18,000 feet high ; and it is affirmed that wild geese fly over the 
peak of Kunchau-gliow (22,000 tout). There can he little doubt that the condor attains an eleva- 
tion greater than any other bird, and that no other creature ever voluntarily ascends so high. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SAVANNAS AND DESERTS OF THE TROPICAL WORLD. 

ITater and Life — Characteristics of the Savannas. — The Llanos: The Dry Season — ^Effects 
upon Vcj^etable Life — Effects upon Animal Life — Approach of tlie Rainy Season — Revival 
of Vegetable and Animal Life — Vast Migrations of Animals. — The Pampas: Horses and 
Cattle in the New World — Effects of their Introduction upon the Character of the Popu- 
lation — The Mauritia Palm — Living in the Tree-tops. — The Grand Chaco — Its Indian 
Inhabitants — The Guachos — Tlie Lasso and Bellas. — The Plains of Southern Africa: Thorny 
Bushes — Excessive Droughts — A Great Hunting Ground — Species of Game — Vegetation — 
Watery Tubers — Esculent Gourds — Possibility of Wells — Water-Pits in the Kalahari — 
Mode of Pumping Up the Water — Livingstone’s Theory of Water- Making Ants — More 
Probable Explanation — Inhabitants of Southern Africa. — The Lake Region of Equatorial 
Africa: Little Known — Explorations of Livingstone and Burton — Speke’s Journey — His 
Notices of the Country — ^lotlorate and Equable Temperature — The Inhabitants — Charac- 
teristics of a Real Desert. — The Atacama of Peru: Its Arid Character — The Mule the Ship 
of this Desert. — The Australian Desert: Its Utter Desolation. — Sturt’s Exploration — 
Leichardt — Lost Rivers. — The Sahara : Extent ami General Characteristics — The Capital 
of Fezzari — Perilous Adventure of Barth — Plains and Hills — Oases — Luxuriant Vegetation 
. of the Oases — Contrasts of Light and Shade — The Khamsin or Simoom — Animals and 
Reptiles — The Ostrich and its Chase — Fluctuations of Animal and Vegetable Life accord- 
ing to the Seasons. 

rilllE presence or absence of water in the Tropical World exerts an influence upon 
JL all forms of animal and vegetable life not lo.«;s important than the temperature. 
Wherever water is absolutely wanting the country is given over to barrenness. 
Wherever water is perpetual and abundant, the soil is clothed with lofty forests and a 
profusion of lush vegetation. Midway between these extremes are vast tracts dry at 
one season and wet at another. These regions, wliiidi we may call savannas, embrace 
the pampas of the Argentine Republic and the llanos of Venezuela and New Granada, 
and a considerable portion of Southern Africa. They arc in general to be character- 
ized as vast plains, never of more than moderate elevation, covered with grass and 
shrubs ; but, except on the banks of the rivers, destitute of extensive forests, the trees 
standing singly or in small clumps. 

There can be no more striking contrast than that presented at different seasons of 
the year by the great llanos of Venezuela. When the rainy sciison is over and the 
sun for weeks blazes in an unclouded sky, pouring his vertical rays upon the thirsty 
plains, the calcined grass-plains present Jbhe aspect of an interminable, monotonous 
waste. Like the ocean they stretch out nil in the distance hazy and quivering with 
lieat, their boundary blonds upon the horizon with the sky in an indistinct line. The 
water pools which nourished the scattered clumps of the Mauritia palm disappear one 
by one. The tall, dry reeds which indicate the spot which had been a swamp, bear 
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high up their stalks the encrusted mud which iparks the hight of ooze and slime of 
the rainy season. The grass has long since withered, and stands a mass of dry stems, 
ready at the touch of fire to break out into a conflagration which outstrips the speed 
of the swiftest horse. 

Animal life seems to have become extinct. The deer, the aguti, and the peccary, 
taught by instinct, have migrated to less, arid regions, followed by their natural ene- 
mies the Indian, the puma, and the jaguar. The vast herds of wild horses and cattle 
which roamed over the savanna perish in countless numbers, or rush about bellowing, 
and neighing, and snuffing the thirsty air, seeking to scent out the neighborhood of 
some pool where a little moisture has survived the general drought. Buried far down 
in the stiff clay of the dried-up pools, the alligator and huge water snake lie torpid in 
a long summer sleep, as the bear slumbers through the dreary Arctic winter. 

At length, when all nature seems to have expired or to be expiring for want of 
water, welcome signs announce the approach of the rainy season. The blue, cloudless 
sky begins to assume a leaden hue ; tlj^ atmosphere becomes obscured by condensing 
vapors ; the stars which shone with a mild planetary lustre now twinkle faintly even 
in the zenith, while the bright Southern Cross, low down in the horizon, is hardly dis- 
cernible, and the phosphoric gleam of the Magellanic clouds expires. Banks of vapor 
rise in mountainous forms on the horizon, increasing in density, and mounting higher 
and higher, until at length they burst into rains which pour down in torrents. Scarcely 
have the showers had time to moisten the thirsty land, when a change comes over the 
face of nature. The dull, tawny surface of the savanna is transformed as if by magic into 
an expanse of vivid green, enameled with flowers of every hue. The mimosas ex- 
pand their delicate foliage, and the Mauritia palm, “ the tree of life,’^ puts forth its 
feathery fronds. 

Animal life awakens from its long torpor. On the borders of the swamps the 
moistened clay heaves, and slowly bursts asunder, and from the tomb in which he lay 
embedded, rises the form of some huge alligator or water-snake. The newly formed 
pools swarm with water-fowl. The herds of horses and oxen rejoice in the thick 
grasses, under whose covert not unfrequently crouches the jaguar waiting for his prey. 
On the very same spot where a few weeks before the horse anxiously snuffed the air, 
half-mad with thirst, he is now obliged to lead an almost amphibious life. The marcs 
retreat with their foals to the higher banks, which rise like islands from a lagoon, and 
swim about in quest of the grasses which lift their heads above the waters. Not un- 
frequently they become the prey of alligators that strike them down with their scaly 
tails, and seize them with their enormous jaws. “This sight,** says Humboldt, 
“ involuntarily reminds the reflecting observer of the great pliability with which na- 
ture has endowed several species of plants and animals. Along with the fruits of 
Ceres, the horse and the ox have followed man over the whole earth from the Ganges 
to the Plata, and from the coast of Africa to the mountain plain of Antisana, over- 
looking the Valley of Quito. Here, the northern birch-tree, and there the tropical 
date-palm, protects the tired ox from the heat of the sun. The same species of animal 
which in eastern Europe contends with bca^l and wolves, is attacked in another zone 
by the tiger and the crocodile.** 

It is scarcely three centuries since the horse and the ox were first introduced into 
America by the Spaniards. The latter has flourished to such a degree that it is 
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improbable that in the pampas and lianas of South America there are more cattle than 
in all the rest of the globe. Strain, who rode across the pampas, was told that in a 
single year ten millions of hides were exported from Buenos Ayres. Knowing that 
the censuPcf 1840 gave but fifteen millions in the United States, this statement seemed 
incredible. But when day after day he saw from every slight swell herd after herd, 
blackening the whole expanse, until they bec4mo mere specks in the distance, and re- 
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fleeted that the millions upon millions which he saw were but fractions of those spread 
for hundreds of thousands of square miles, he could give credit to the statement. 
T'he annual slaughter of millions seems to have no sensible effect in diminishing the 
numbers of the survivors. These herds belong mainly to wealthy estaneieros. The 
extent of some of these estancias and the number of the herds is almost incredible. The 
estate of San Josd, belonging to Urquiza^late President of the Argentine Confedera- 
bon, covered an area of several hundred square miles, and upon it he had 2,000 horses, 
40,000 head of cattle, and 70,000 sheep, and this is but one out of his many estates.* 


• Pajfc’s La Plata, 62, 69. 
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The introduction of the horse and the ox has wrought an entire change in the char- 
acter of the Indians of the great plains of North and South America. When the 
Spaniards firat visited the llanos and pampas they found them almost destitute of 
inhabitants, for the Indians were wholly unacquainted with agriculture. Jhey could 
exist only in the spots where grew the Mauritia palm. This tree grows to the hight 
of a hundred feet, its slender trunk surmounted by a magniticent tuft of great fin- 
shaped fronds, under which grow in large clusters scaly fruit, resembling pine cones. 
Like the banana they differ in taste according to the stage of ripeness ; and the trunk 
affords a nutritious pith like sago, which when dried forms a large part of the food of 
the natives. From its sap they prepared an intoxicating drink; its leaves covered 
their huts; from the fibres of the petiole they manufactured threads and cordage, 
and the sheaths at their base served for sandals. The Mauritia grew abundantly near 
the mouth of the Orinoco ; and among its branches the Guaranas dwelt like monkeys, 
high above the reach of the great inundations. They built platforms, floored with its 
leaves, from trunk to trunk, a patch of moist clay serving for a fire-place. The early 
voyagers were by night astonished at the light of their fires, gleaming like beacons 
up among the dark foliage. 

The Grand Chaco, lying along the Paraguay and Parana rivers, is one of the most 
remarkable of the pampa regions. It covers an area of 200,000 square miles, nearly 
equal to France, and is nominally partitioned among the neighboring governments ; 
but is really in the possession of hordes of Indians, who acknowledge no allegiance 
except to their own caciques. Neither time nor intercourse with the whites has miti- 
gated their deep feeling of hostility against the whites for the wrongs inflicted upon 
their race. The horse, the gift of the Spaniards, has put them upon an equality with 
their enemies, and given them the means of making continual predatory inroads. 
When pursued by a military force they scatter and are lost in the depths of the forest. 
They are admirable horsemen, using neither saddle or bridle, but control their animals 
by a rude rein of raw-hide passing around the lower jaw, and secured by a thong of 
the same material. 

The guachos, or herdsmen, inhabiting the pampas are of Spanish descent, but have 
relapsed into an almost savage state. The wild life of a guacho begins from infancy. 
As soon as he can walk he has a little lasso made of twine, with which he amuso'* 
himself in catching the chickens and dogs. By the time he is four years old he is put 
upon horseback, which he soon learns to consider the only place for a man, thinking 
it degrading to walk for any considerable distance. He early acquires skill in the use 
of the lasso and bolas. With the former he will capture the wildest bull or stallion, 
throwing from horseback the noose with unerring aim over the horns, or around a leg 
of the animal. He is equally dextrous in the use of the bolas. This consists of three 
balls, about three inches in diameter, joined together in a common center by thongs a 
yard long. Holding one ball in his hand, the guacho whirls the other around bis 
head, and then flings the whole at his victim. The instant one thong strikes the leg 
of an animal, all wind themselves around, each by its own independent motion, and 
the more the victim struggles the more inextricably does ho become entangled. 

The so-called deserts of Southern Africa, including the great Kalahari, are savannas 
rather than deserts. This region has of late years been thoroughly described by 
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travelers, most of them allured thither in pursuit of game. It may be considered as 
bounded by the parallels of 20° and 30^ south of the ecmator. and from 17o to SOO 



of longitude, covering an area of 1,000 miles by 700, The great Kalahari occupies 
its center. The ])hysical aspects of so vast a region of course vary. Taking its outside 
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rim, it may in general be described as a series of broad plains intercepted by rugged 
mountains of no great bight. These plains during the wet season abound with juicy 
herbage, which disappears, fairly burned off, in the dry season, leaving the ground 
parched and dusty. Sometimes there are immense tracts overgrown with low, thorny 
bushes, standing so closely together that the traveler must chop his way through them 
step by step. The most common of these bushes is called by the colonists the “ wait* 
a-bit,^' for its short hook-like thorns present a standing invitation to the passer to wait 
a bit at every foot of his advance. Andersson mentions once coming upon a consider- 
able forest of thornless trees. “ I do not think/' ho says, “ that I was ever so sur- 
prised in my life. I hesitated to trust my senses. Even the dull faces of my native 
attendants seemed for a few seconds to relax from their usual heavy, unintelligent 
cast, and to express joy at the novel scene." The brief wet season, when the rain 
falls in torrents, is succeeded by months of absolute drought, when water is found only 
at long intervals in solitary fountains and stagnant pools. The books of travelers in 
this region present a continual record of sufferings endured by man and beast from 
lack of water. 

But uninviting as this region otherwise is, it is the paradise of the sportsman. In 
other regions of the globe he is limited to a few species of the larger game. On our 
Western prairies he is confined to bison ; in India he must satisfy himself with tigers 
apd wild hogs ; in Ceylon he may bag tuskless elephants and buffalos ; in Siberia he 
has only bears and wolves. But Southern Africa is a v4st zoological garden. Giraffes 
raise their long necks above (he stunted acacia trees, stooping to crop their topmost 
twigs. Gigantic boars, '^ind their still bigger cousins the unwieldy hippopotami and 
rhinoceroses, abound. Leopards and hyenas find abundant prey in numerous species 
of antelopes, and in turn afford rich sport to the hunter. Lions are everywhere, from 
the sneaking brute who crawls stealthily upon his ignoble prey, to the ferocious “ man- 
eater," in whom the taste of human flesh has awakened a new faculty which induces 
him to despise all meaner food, and to leap boldly into the camp of the hunter ii 
search of a human victim. Elephants wander about singly, or in pairs and groups, or 
troop in vast herds to the lonely pools where they can quench their thirst. " They 
walk about as thick as cattle," said a tative to Andersson, who had. occasion to verify 
the statement ; and Barth once counted two hundred elephants in a single herd on th ' 
banks of Lake Tschad. Besides these, there are ostriches, zebras, quaggas, and aa 
almost innumerable variety of the deer tribe, such as oryxes, koodoos, inyalas, gnus, 
elands, springbocks, gemsbocks, hartebeests, leches, pallahs, and others whose very 
names have as yet found no place in books of natural history. 

Such a superfluity of animal life presupposes no inconsiderable amount of vegetatiou 
even in these arid regions; for. all animals directly or indirectly subsist upon vegetable 
food. The lion devours the deer; but he could find no deer to devour unless the 
deer could find grass and leaves to eat. Nature has also gifted these animals with an 
instinct which leads them to wander far and wide for food, and to divine where it is 
likely to bo found. In so wide a pasture-ground all parts will not be parched at 
once ; and beasts of prey follow in the tracks of their victims. Moreover, there are 
species of plants peculiar to these regions which go far to modify the apparent sterility, 
and store up food and even water beneath what appears to be dry sand. Such a plant 
is the leroshiia, whose low stalk is hardly larger than a crow's quill ; but it sends its 
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roots deep down into the soil, which, at the depth of a foot or two, expand into a tuber 
of tbe size of a small melon, which is a mass of watery cellular tissue, like a young 
turnip. The mokuri, a low creeper, expands under ground into a cluster of tubers, 
gome of them as large as a man's head. The clusters spread out in a circle of a yard 
in diameter. When a native suspects the existence of such a cluster, he pounds with 
stones around until a hollow sound tells him that ho has found the spot. Many of the 
animals have sharp hoofs, and instinct points out to them the sites of these watery 
tubers, to reach which they dig away the sand, as the reindeer digs the snow which 
conceals the moss which is his food. The kengwe, a kind of gourd, a favorite with 
man and beast, sometimes covers immense tracts. Macabe once crossed the desert, in 
a favorable season, and found them so numerous that his cattle lived on them for three 
weeks, during which they had no water, and when this was reached they seemed quite 
indilForent to it. Another gourd, the naras, covers many of the low sand-h\lls. Its 
fruit, the size of a turnip, is on the outside of a greenish yellow, within of a deep 
orange, and for three months in the year constitutes the chief food of man and beast in 
the neighborhood of Walfisch Bay. Its seeds, something like an almond in looks and 
taste, are carefully gathered, dried, and preserved for food when the fruits have 
disappeared. 

Judging from the geological character of this African semi-desert, there can be little 
doubt that water might be found by deep boring almost everywhere ; for as the rain- 
fall is great during the wet leason, and as hardly any of it finds an outlet through 
rivers, much of it must sink into the sandy soil until it is arrested by beds of clay or 
underlying rock, and by digging down to these the water would be reached. Wherever 
and whenever water here exists, there is fertility ; and it may be that the time will 
come when these now arid plains will be honey-combed with artesian wells, and thereby 
transformed into a garden. When that time comes, farewell to elephants and lions, to 
deer and antelopes. Wells, or rather pits, of slight depth, but which contain water 
throughout the year, except when two years of drought happen together, are not un- 
frequently found in the Kalahari. These pits are hidden with the utmost care. Some- 
times the natives fill them up with loose sand, and build a fire over the spot; the 
ashes would naturally be taken as an indication that here at least no water was to be 
found beneath the surface. They are careful to establish their huts at a considerable 
distance from their hidden mine of liquid treasure. When they wish for water, the 
women set out from the village, carrying their water vessels, which consist of ostrich- 
shells, with a little hole in the end. A reed of nearly a yard in length, with a bunch 
of grass fastened to the end, is sunk down through the sand, which is then rammed 
closely around. By sucking through the reed a vacuum is made in the sponge-like 
bunch of grass ; into this the water flows and passes through the reed into the mouth, 
whence it is squirted into the shells. This natural pump is really very efficacious for 
the shallow depth at which itr is used. 

Livingstone relates another circumstance which seems conclusive as to the fact that 
water exists in the Kalahari, at no very great distance below the surface of the ground. 
During two successive seasons of extreme drought, in neither of which the rainfall 
exceeded five inches, and every thing was parched, and the ground so hot that beetles 
placed upon the surface died in a few seconds, as though they had been placed on a 
heated plate of iron, a certain species of ants, who form long and deep galleries, were 
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always as active and merry as ever ; and upon opening their chambers the walls were 
invariably moist. In reply to the question, whence these insects derived their water, 
Livingstone suggests that they have the power by vital force of combining the oxygen 
of the air with the hydrogen of their food, and so making water. He instances, in 
support of this theory, other insects which he found in Angola, where a colony of in- 
sects on the branch of a tree would distill several pints of water in a single night ; 
and he satisfied himself, by cutting off the branch, and so stopping the flow of sap, that 
this water was not derived from the juices of the tree. But in this case the atmosphere 
was surcharged with moisture; while in the Kalahari it was so dry that the best 
hygrometric tests at his disposal failed to detect moisture in the air. A needle ex{)ose(l 
for months in the open air did not rust ; there was no dew on the ground, and a mix- 
ture of sulphuric acid and water parted with all its water to the air, instead of imbii)- 
ing more from it, as it usually does. We know of no facts to confirm Livingstone’s 
theory of this insect manufacture of water. Our theory is that the ants went down 
far enough to find water in the soil. Paradoxical as it may seem, the extraordinary 
heat — 132^ to 134° at a depth of three inches — and the absolute dryness of the air, 
would diminish the distance before moisture was reached ; for the surface would soon 
bo baked so as to bo as hard as sandstone, thus precluding evaporation from any con- 
siderable depth, by forming a solid crust through which no water could escape. He 
dug wells deep into the bed of the dried-up river near by, but found no water. Wo 
imagine that if he had followed Solomon’s injunction to#* go to the ant and be wise,” 
and dug down close by one of their habitations, ho would have come to moist sand 
at no great depth; and this moisture would, by natural laws, have flowed into his 
well. 

The human inhabitants of this wide African semi desert are of very varied character. 
A large portion of them, Caffres, Bechuanas, and the like, belong to the lowest grade 
of humanity, perhaps a little above the aborigines of Australia, and some tribes in 
Borneo, which, could we admit of any connecting link between men and monkeys, wo 
would designate as semi-human. There are other tribes, such as the Balakahari, which 
rise far higher in the scale of being ; and are, we judge, quite susceptible of civiliza- 
tion. They have garden patches which they cultivate with great care, and rear small 
herds of goats, although they are often in the dry season obliged to dip up for them 
water absolutely in spoonfuls. They are also keen traders in their small way, barter- 
ing the skins of animals for spears, knives, tobacco, and dogs. These tribes merge 
almost imperceptibly into the Makalaka and Makalolo, whom Livingstone found in 
the more favorable region to the North, around Lake Ngami. 

There is also in Africa another vast region which belongs apparently to the savannas 
rather than to what we consider the proper tropical regions. For want of a better 
term we may designate it as the “ Lake Region,” for in it lie great lakes, inferior only 
to those of North America, whose very existence was until within a few years unknown 
to the civilized world. Geographically it is purely equatorial, for it lies within live 
degrees of the equator on either side ; and its elevation is not such as of itself suffi- 
cient to greatly modify its climate ; but other circumstances give it an aspect wholly 
unexpected. In general it may be described as a plateau of 3,000 to 4.000 feet 
above the ocean, with little outcropping hills of granite, and many fertilizing springs 
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in the valleys. This region has been, if we may use the term, only pricked into by 
travelers. Burton just touched upon its borders, Livingstone, in his second expe- 
dition, did the same, and it is here that he has been for five years lost to the civilized 
world, save for vague and sometimes contradictory accounts that have reached us. If 
the most recent reports are to bo trusted, there is good reason to hope that he will yel 
return, and then we shall learn something of this as yet almost unknown region. A| 
yet Speke and Hanning are the only ones who have brought back any thing like an 
aecount of this vast region, and their journey of 1,500 miles, although it occupied 
nearly thirty months, from Zanzibar on the Indian Ocean to Khartoum, where the two 
main branches of the Nile unite, at a distance of 1,500 miles from the great river of 
Egypt, was almost on a single line. Speke died in the belief that he had solved the 
mystery of the Nile, by the discovery of the origin of its main branch in Lake Victoria 
N’yanza, hardly a mile from the equator ; but the subsequent explorations of Baker 
render it almost certain that Speke discovered only one, and that by no means the 
largest of the sources of the river, which, as far as we know, is the sole outlet of the 
waters of a region larger than that drained by St. Lawrence. 

From all that we now know, this great region is one admirably adapted for the abode 
of civilized man. Here and there in Speke’s Journal occur passages like the following : 
“ The hill-sides and tops are well covered with bush and small trees, among which the 
bamboo is most conspicuous, while the bottoms, having a soil still richer and deeper, 
produce fine largo fig-trees ofil exceeding beauty, the huge calabash, and a variety of 
other trees.’’ Again : Our day’s march has been novel and very amusing. The 
hilly country surrounding us brought back to recollection many happy days which I 
had once spent with the Tartars in the Thibetan Valley of the Indus; only this was 
more picturesque ; for though both countries are wild and thinly inhabited, this was 
greened over with grass, and dotted here and there on the higher slopes with thick 
bushes of acacias, the haunts of the rhinoceros, both white and black ; while in the 
flat of the valleys herds of hartebeest and fine cattle roamed about like the kiyang 
and tame yak of Thibet.” Again : “We descended into the close vjilley of the 
Uthenga, bound in by steep hills hanging over us more than a thousand feet high, 
as prettily clothed as the mountains of Scotland ; while in the valley there were 
not only magnificent trees of extraordinary hight, but also a surprising amount of 
the richest cultivation, among which the banana may bo said to prevail.” At Kara- 
gu6, on Luke N’yanza, 5,100 feet above the level of the ocean, Speke kept a 
record of the thermometer for six months, from November to April. The lowest 
point was 65°, in April, the highest 70^, in November, for the mean temperature 
of a day. The highest absolute point at any hour of the day was 85°. As, strictly 
speaking, there is no summer and winter at the ec^uator, one six months of the year 
will be the same as the other ; the mean temperature of the whole year is put down 
at fi8o. 

Here and there Speke came upon an isolated tribe living in almost pastoral quiet- 
ness ; but they were under perpetual apprehensions of attacks from their fierce neigh- 
bors ; for, as a general rule, the life of these tribes is one of perpetual war. The 
main object of predatory inroads is to procure slaves. These slaves are bartered from 
tribe to tribe, the survivors ultimately falling into the hands of the Portuguese slave- 
traders on the coast 
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From the savannas and semi-deserts of the Tropical World, we now turn to the 
great deserts themselves, which constitute a striking feature in that portion of the 
globe which is now under review. A desert, in the strict sense in which we use the 
term, is an extensive region wherein there is no regular rainfall, and in which, more- 
over, there exists no other means of irrigation. It is a land doomed to irremediable 
Sterility ; for, as we have again and again pointed out, water is the great requisite to 
life. We have taken Southern Africa, and even the Kalahari, out of the category of 
deserts, because during a part of the year rain falls there, and therefore vegetable life, 
and by consequence, animal life, may exist, and often does exist in great profusion. 
The Valley of the Nile, including all Egypt, is rainless, and would bo a desert, were it 
not that the lower course of the river, supplied from rainy regions, overflows its banks, 
and for the rest of the year it is irrigated by waters raised by human labor from the 
abounding river. Egypt is the “ gift of the Nile,’* and is redeemed from barrenness 
by being, as described by the great Hebrew lawgiver, a land “watered by the foot.” 

In America the only great tropical desert is that of Atacama, the “ sand-coast of 
Peru.” It is a long, narrow strip of land lying between the parallels of 3^ and 21 
south latitude, bounded on the west by the Pacific Ocean, and on the east by the Cor- 
dilleras. Its length is 1,600 miles, its breadth from 15 to 60 mile^. It is traversed 
by spurs from the mighty mountain range, which sometimes sink into the level of the 
plain, and sometimes jut out in steep promontories into the ocean. Here and there, 
at wide intervals, a brook fed from the snowy Andes, m^kes a brief course across the 
narrow plain, forming a narrow strip of verdure only sufiBcient to break the general 
monotony. The few inhabitants carefully husband the last drop of water from these 
scanty streams to irrigate their arid fields. Here the mule takes the place of the Afri- 
can camel as the “ ship of the desert.” The horse can not support thirst for more 
than forty-eight hours without becoming so weak as to be scarcely able to carry its 
rider ; yet if urged by his master he will stagger on until he falls dead in his tracks. 
The mule, more obstinate, as we say, but in fact more wise, when ho feels himself 
verging upon the limits of endurance, stops short, and no urgency of whip or spur 
will force him to move, until ho has rested. Yet notwithstanding the great power of 
endurance of the mules, many of them succumb to the fatigue of the journey, and tho 
roads across the Atacama are marked by their skulls and bones, as the caravan routes 
across Sahara are whitened by the skeletons of camels. 

Perhaps the most absolute desert tract on the face of the globe is that which occu- 
pies tho interior of the great island, or, as it may not improperly bo styled, continent, 
of Australia. The island has an area of something more than three millions of square 
miles, nearly equal in extent to Europe. For a great part of its circumference it is 
bounded by a continuous range of mountains or highlands, nowhere rising to a great 
bight, and for long distances consisting of plateaus or table-lands. There is, however, 
a continuous range of water-shed, which is never broken through, and which never 
recedes to any great distance from the coast. The habitable portions of Australia are 
limited to the slopes of the mountains and the narrow space between them and the 
coast, in all not exceeding a width of three hundred miles. The interior, as far as is 
known, or as can be inferred from physical geography, is an immense depressed plaiu? 
more hopelessly barren and uninhabitable than the great desert of Sahara. 
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The interior of this desert has probably never been traversed by the foot of man or 
beast; and only three or four exploring expeditions have penetrated far into its depths, 
In 1844 Sturt made his way some four hundred miles beyond the habitable regions, 
which brought him near the geographical center of the island. This space he found 
to be occupied by an immense plain covered with ridges of drifting sand, often rising 
to a bight of eighty or a hundred feet, and stretching away in #ther direction beyond 
the range of vision. Here and there grew a few solitary tufts of grass, norurished by 
infrequent showers. Permanent water there was none, and the sand was heated to 
such a degree that a match dropped upon it became ignited at once. The thermometer 
on one occasion rose to 153° in the coolest place to be found. In the midst of this 
sterile tract was a desert of still deeper gloom, which was traced for a distance of 
eighty miles in one direction, and thirty-five in another. Its surface was paved by a 
solid bed of dark iron-stone, upon which the horses’ hoofs rung as upon a metallic 
floor, without making the slightest indentation. There was not a trace of water or 
vegetation. Leichardt, a German naturalist, succeeded in penetrating from the settle- 
ments on the eastern coast, through the unexplored interior of the island, to its northern 
side. But his course led him only along the skirts of the great desert ; yet even here 
he was more than once saved from perishing by following the flight of a bird winging 
its way to some solitary sink or water-hole. In 1 846 he set out on a new journey, 
intending to pass from the east through the desert to the colony on the western shore. 
This journey was expected to occupy two and a half years. Eighteen months after he 
set out, a letter was received from him written on the extreme verge of habitation. 
After that ho disappeared, and it was not until years after that it was discovered that 
he had been murdered by his native guides. 

When it was ascertained that no rivers from the interior reached the sea-coast, while 
considerable streams poured from the hills towards the interior, it was supposed that 
there must bo a great central lake. Sturt followed the Victoria, the most consider- 
able of these rivers, which poured a considerable current into the interior; but the 
farther he followed it the less became the stream, which at length dwindled into a 
succession of water-holes, and was finally lost among the barren sands. It is probable 
that the same is the case with all the streams running into the interior; and that all 
their water is exhausted by evaporation long before the center of the island is reached. 

But the great desert of the Tropical World is the African Sahara, occupying the 
central portion of the northern half of the continent from the latitude 17^ to that of 
29<^, although in many parts fruitful districts penetrate its bounds like peninsulas 
jutting into the sea. No European traveler has followed its southern limits from east 
to west; and of its interior little is known, except along the caravan routes traced 
across it for centuries. One scarcely strikes the northern border of the Sahara before 
he finds himself in a region beset with perils. 

The first portion, after leaving Tripoli, following the caravan route, known as the 
Hamada, is an elevated plateau, six days’ journey wide, barren and stony, except 
here and there where there is a patch of verdure upon which the patient camel browses 
^ith delight. Here is found a little bird called the astir, which lives wholly upon the 
vermin which it picks from the feet of the camels. Then comes a broad, sandy, tree- 
less plain, crossed by shifting sand-ridges so steep that the traveler is often obliged to 
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flatten them down in order to enable his camels to proceed. Upon the verge of this 
stands Murzuk, the capital of Fezzan, a clay-built town in a sand-pit, shut in on all 
sides by btoen ridges. Near by, in an occasional favored spot, grow a few pome- 
granates, figs, and peaches. Onions are the principal vegetables, and the only milk 
to be obtained is a little furnished by goats. Yet the traveler into the desert will look 
back to it almost as tA paradise. 

Barth came near losing his life almost on the edge of the desert. Taking with him 
only a few dry biscuits and dates, he left his caravan one day alone to ascend a steop 
hill, the summit of which the natives supposed to be inhabited by demons. The 
mountain seemed to recode before him as he advanced ; but before noon he gained tiie 
summit. The fierce desert sun glared down, and the broad, sandy waste lay spread 
out before him. Looking around, he could discern no trace of the caravan. He dared 
only sip a few drops of his small stock of water, and could only swallow a morsel of 
his dry biscuit, lie then plunged wildly down the mountain side in the supposed 
direction of the caravan. Parched with intolerable thirst, he swallowed all his water 
^t a draught; but the relief was only momentary. He grew bewildered, and lost his 
course. Again and again he fired his pistols, listening eagerly for an answering shot; 
but the stillness of the desert was unbroken. Day began to decline, and ho threw 
himself in despair upon the hot sand. Once he thought he caught a glimpse of the 
long line of the caravan, but it was only an illusion of the imagination. There were a 
few trees around, but he had not strength to light a fire, which might have served as 
a signal to his friends. He was utterly broken down and exhausted. Darkness fell 
around, and then he saw far across the plain the light of a fire. It must mark the 
encampment of his comrades. He fired his pistols, but received no reply. The dis- 
tance was too great for the sound to traverse. Still the steady fire gleamed, marking 
the position of the friends whom he might never again behold. The long, sleepless 
night wore away, and the sun rose hotter and hotter in the east. He had barely 
strength to move so as to keep his head within the scanty shade of the leafless tree 
under which he lay. The torments of thirst became unendurable. He bit his arm, 
and sucked the blood which flowed from the wound. Then he fell into a delirious 
trance, from which he did not awake till the sun had sunk behind the hills. As he 
cast a despairing look through the gathering gloom over the pitiless waste, he heard 
the cry of a camel. No music ever sounded so sweetly. Raising himself a little, lie 
saw, not far off, a man mounted on a camel, looking eagerly around. It was one of 
his escort, who had come upon his tracks in the sand, and was following upon his 
trace. Barth cried out feebly for water. The man heard him, and, after bathing his 
head, gave him a draught. So swollen was his throat that he could hardly swallow. 
He was then put upon the camel and borne to the caravan. The natives scarcely 
believed that he could be alive ; for they say that no man can live in the desert with- 
out water for more than twelve hours. Save with his own blood, Barth had not 
moistened his parched Ups for eight-and-twenty hours. 

Until within the last years, the Sahara was supposed to be a low plain, partly situ- 
ated even below the level of the ocean ; but the journeys of Barth, Overweg, and 
Vogel, have proved it, on the contrary, to be a high table-land, rising 1,000 or 2,000 
feet above the sea. Nor is it the uniform sand-plain which former descriptions led 
* one to imagine ; for it is frequently traversed by chains of hills, as desolate and wild 
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as the expanse from which they emerge. But the plains also have a different char- 
acter in various parts : sometimes over a vast extent of country the ground is strewed 
with blocks of stone or small boulders, no less fatiguing to the traveler than the loose 
drift sand, which, particularly in its western part (most likely in consequence of the 
prevailing east winds), covers the dreary waste of the Sahara. Often also the plain 
is rent by deep chasms, or hollowed into vast basins. In the former, particularly on 
the northern limits of the desert, the rain descending from the gulleys of the Atlas, 
sometimes forms streams, which are soon swallowed up by the thirsty sands, or dried 
by the burning sunbeams. 

The deeper basins of the Sahara are frequently of great extent, and sometimes con- 
tain valuable deposits of salt. Wherever perennial springs rise from the earth, or 
wherever it has been possible to collect water in artificial wells, green oases, often 
many days’ journey apart from each other, break the monotony of the desert. They 
might be compared with the charming islands that stud the vast solitudes of the South 
Sea ; but they do not appear, like them, as elevations over surrounding plains of sea, 
but as depressions, where animals and plants find a sufficient supply of water, and 
protection, not less necessary, against the terrific blasts of the desert. 

A wonderful luxuriance of vegetation characterizes these oases of the wilderness. 
Under and between the date-palms, that are planWd about six paces apart, grow apricot 
and peach trees, pomegranates and oranges, the henneh, so indispensable to. oriental 
beauty ; and even the apple-tree, the pride of European orchards. The vine twines 
from one date-palm to another, and every spot susceptible of culture bears grain, par- 
ticularly dourrah or barley, and also clover and tobacco. With, prudent economy the 
villages arc built on the borders of the oases on the unfruitful soil, so that not a foot 
of ground susceptible of culture may be lost. 

The vast tracts of sterile sand, where not oven the smallest plants take root, and 
which might be called the “desert of the desert,” present the greatest conceivable 
contrast to its green oases. With the vegetable world the animal kingdom likewise 
disappears, and for days the traveler pursues his journey without meeting with a single 
quadruped, bird, or insect. Nowhere are the transitions of light and shade more ab- 
rupt than in the desert, for nowhere is the atmosphere more thoroughly free of all 
vapors. The sun pours a dazzling light on the ground, so that every object stands 
forth with wonderful clearness, while all that remains in the shade is sharply defined, 
and appears like a dark spot in the surrounding glare. 

The stillness of these wastes is sometimes awfully interrupted by the loud voice of 
the khamsin or simoom. The crystal transparency of the sky is veiled with a hazy dim- 
ness. The wind rises and blows in intermittent gusts, like the laborious breathing of 
a feverish patient. Gradually the convulsions of the storm grow more violent and 
frequent ; and although the sun is unable to pierce the thick dust-clouds, and the 
shadow of the traveler is scarcely visible on the ground, yet so suffocating is the heat, 
that it seems to him as if the fiercest rays of the sun were scorching his brain. The dun 
atmosphere gradually changes to a leaden blackness ; the wind becomes constant ; and 
even the camels stretch themselves upon the ground and turn their backs to the whirl- 
ing sand-storm. At night the darkness is complete ; no light or fire burns in the tents, 
which are hardly able to resist the gusts of the simoom. Silence reigns throughout 
fhe whole caravan, yet no one sleeps ; the bark of the jackal or the howl of the hyena 
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alone sounds dismally from time to time through the loud roaring of the storm. The 
sultry breath of the desert is felt far beyond its bounds# It blows over Italy, where 
it is known as the sirocco, and crosses even the Alps, where, under the name of the 
Fonwind, it rapidly melts the snow of the higher valleys, and causes dangerous inun- 
dations. The dust of the desert, whirled high •into the air, frequently falls upon the 
decks of vessels crossing the Atlantic, far from the coast of Africa, and flies in clouds 
over the Red Sea — a greeting from Nubia to Arabia. 

When wo consider the scanty vegetation of the Sahara, we can not wonder that 
animal life is but sparingly scattered over it. The lion, whom our poets so frequently 
name the ‘^king of the desert,” only shows himself on its borders; and on asking the 
nomades of the interior whether it is ever seen in their parts, they gravely answer that 
in Europe lions may perhaps feed on shrubs or drink the air, but that in Africa they 
cannot exist without flesh and water, and therefore avoid the sandy desert. In fact, 
they never leave the wooded mountains of the Atlas, or the fruitful plains of the Sou- 
dan, to wander far away into the Sahara, where snakes and scorpions are the only 
dangerous animals to be met with. The snakes, which belong to the genus Cerastes, 
which is distinguished by two small horns upon the head, have a deadly bite, and are 
remarkable for their almost total abstinence from water. When a caravan, on first 
entering the desert, meets with one of these venomous reptiles, it is not killed, “ for 
it is of good omen to leave evil behind ; ” but farther on the snakes are mercilessly 
destroyed wherever they arc seen. Among the animals which inhabit those parts of 
the desert which are covered with prickly shrubs, we find hares and rabbits, hyenas 
and jackals, the hedgehog and the porcupine. Several lizards inhabit the desert ; 
among others, a large gray monitor, and a small white skink, with very short legs, 
called zelgague by the Arabs. Its movements arc so rapid that it seems to swim on 
the sand like a fish in the water, and when one fancies he has caught it, it suddenly 
dives under the surface. Its traces, however, betray its retreat, and it is easily ex- 
tracted from its hole, — a trouble which, in spite of the meagre booty, is not consid- 
ered too great when provisions are scarce. 

The ostrich, which is proverbially said to drink only every five days when there is 
water, and to be able to endure thirst for a much longer period when there is none, and 
the gazelle, which even the greyhound finds it difficult to catch, venture deeper into the 
desert. The chase of the gazelle is a favorite amusement of the Saharians. On see- 
ing a herd at a distance they approach as cautiously as possible ; and when about a mile 
distant, they unleash their greyhounds, who dart off with the rapidity of arrows, and 
are excited, by loud cries, to their utmost speed. Yet they only reach the flying herd 
after a long chase ; and now the scene acquires the interest of a drama. The best 
greyhound selects the finest gazelle for his prey, which uses all its cunning to avoid its 
pursuer, springing to the right, to the left, now forwards, then backwards, sometimes 
even right over the greyhound’s head ; but all these zigzag evolutions fail to save it 
from its indefatigable enemy. When seized it utters a piteous scream, the signal of 
the greyhound’s triumph, who kills it with one bite in the neck. 

According to the seasons animal life fluctuates in the Sahara from north to south. 
In winter and spring, when heavy rains, falling on its northern borders, provide wide 
districts, thoroughly parched by the summer heat, with the water and pasturage needed 
for the herds, the nomadic tribes wander farther into the desert with their camels, horses, 
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sbccp« and goats, and retreat again to tlie coast lands as tbe sun gains power. At this 
time of the year the wild animals — the lion, the gazelle, and the antelope — also wan- 
der farther to the south, which at that time provides them, each according to its taste, 
with the nourishment which the dry summer is unable to bestow ; while the ostrich, 
^ho during the summer ranged farther to the north, then retreats to the south ; for hot 
and sandy plains are the paradise in which this singular bird delights to roam. 

In the southern part of the Sahara the tropical rains, whose limits extend to 19® 
north latitude, and in some parts still farther to the north, produce similar periodical 
clianges in the character of the desert. Under their influence the sandy plains are 
soon covered with grasses and shrubs. In the dry season, on tbe contrary, tho gre^n 
carpet disappears, and the country then changes into an arid waste, covered with stubbles 
and tufts of mimosas. This beneficial change, however, does not take place every 
year ; for the tropical rains frequently fail to appear on their northern boundaries, and 
thus disappoint the hopes of the thirsty desert. 
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KiAUIl’C, OR CAXOlC-rATH ON THE AMAZON. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TROPICAL FORESTS.— VALLEY OF THE AMAZON. 

Characteristics of the Tropical Forests — Variety of Trees and Plants — Aspect During the 
Rainy Season — Beauty After the Rainy Season — A Moi ning (k)ncert — Iteposc at Noon- 
Awakening at Evening — Nocturnal Voices of tljc Forest. — The Amazon: Course oC ilie 
River — Size of its Basin — The Tide at its Mouth — Rising of the River — Igaripes, or Canoe- 
Paths — Inundations of the Amazon — Vast Variety of its Vegetation — Fishes — Agassiz’s 
Specimens — Alligators and Tiirtle.s — Turtle-Hunting — Insects — Ants — 15utterflics — Sjaders 
— Lizards — Frogs and Toads — Snakes — Paucity of Mammalia — The Jaguar — Scantiness 
of Human Population — Indian Tribes — Mimdurcu Tattooing — Travelers’ Accounts ot tlie 
Tribes — Men with Tails-^Orton’s Summary of tlieir Character — His Own Experii'iicc 
Favorable— He finds them Honest and Peaceable— Agassiz’s Notices of the Indians— ’Hicir 
Familiarity with Animals and Plants — Whites — Negroes — Mixed Breeds — Agassiz and 
Orton on the Capacity of Amazonia. 

H aving passed in review the lofty plateaus, the broad savannas, and the 
burning deserts, which form striking though exceptional features of the 
Tropical World, wo proceed to* the forests, which constitute the most distinctive 
feature of the regions which lie bordering the equator.* Reserving for a separate chap- 
ter some of the most notable trees specially characteristic of the tropics, we propose to 
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take a survey of the general aspects of the great forests, and especially of that which 
covers, with scarcely an interruption, the valley of the Amazon, in whose almost unin- 
habited depths the whole habitable part of Europe might be hidden away. 

The peculiar charms of the tropical ^primitive forest are enhanced by the mystery of 
its impenetrable thickets; for however lovely its lofty vaults and ever changing forms 
of leaf or blossom may be, fancy paints scenes still more beautiful beyond, where the 
eye cannot penetrate, and where, as yet, no wanderer has ever strayed. In the bound* 
loss forests of tropical America, the jaguar sometimes loses himself in such impenetrablci 
thickets that, unable to hunt upon the ground, he lives for a long time on the trees, a 
terror to the monkeys. Here the ^jadre^ of the mission-sta'ions, which are not many 
miles apart in a direct line, often require more than a day’s navigation to visit each 
other, following the windings of small rivulets in their courses, as the forest renders 
communication by land impossible. The matted bush-ropes, climhing along the trunks 
and branches, extend like the rigging of a ship from one tree to another, and blossom 
at such a giddy bight that it is frequently as impossible to reach thc<e flowers as it is 
to (li>tinguish to which of the many interlacing steins they may belong. Nor is it 
tpo.ssiblo to drag down one of these inaccessible creepers; for, owing to their strengtl) 
and tonghnoss/it would be ojisier to ])ull down the tree to which it attaches itself than 
to force the liana from its hold. No botanist ever entered a primitive forest without 
envying the bird to whom no blossom is inaccessible ; who. high above the loftiest 
trees, looks dow'n upon tlie sea of verdure, and enjoys prospects whose beauty can 
hardly be imagined by man. 

A majestic uriifonnity is the character of our woods, which often consist but of one 
species of tree, while in the tropical forests an immense variety of families strive for 
existence, and oven in a small space one neighhor scarcely ever resembles the other. 
Within the space of half a mile square, Agassi/, counted one hundred and seventeen 
different kinds of wood, many of them fitted for the finest cabinet work. Even at a 
distance this diflerenco becomes apparent in the irregular outlines of the forest, as here 
an airy dome shaped crown, there a pointed pyramid, rises above the broad flat masses 
of green, in ever varying sucee.^sion. On approaching, the differences of color are 
added to the irregularities of form; for while our forests are deprived of the ornament 
of flowers, many tropical tree.s have large blossoms, mixing in thick Imriches with the 
leaves, and often entirely overpowering the verdure of the foliage by their gaudy 
tints. 'J’hus splendid white, yellow, or red colored crowns are mingled with those of 
darker or more hninhlc hue. At length when, on entering the forest, the single leaves 
become distinguishable, even the last traces of harmony disappear. Here they arc 
delicately feathered, there lohed ; here narrow, there bniad ; hero ])ointed, there 
obtuse ; here lustrous and fleshy, as if in the full luxuriance of youth, there dark and 
arid, as if decayed with age. In many the inferior surface is covered with hair; and 
as the wind plays with the foliage, it appears now silvery, now dark green, now of a 
lively, now of a melancholy, hue. Thus the foliage exhibits an endless variety of 
form and color; and where plants of the same species unite in a small group, they are 
mostly shoots from the roots of an old stein. Whore so many thousand forms of equal 
pretensions vie for the possession of the soil, none is able to expand its crown or extend 
ibj branches at full liberty. H^nce there is a universal tendency upwards ; for it is 
^^oly by overtopping its neighbors that each tree can hope to attain the region of free- 
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dom and of light; and hence also the crowns borne aloft on those high columnar 
trunks are comparatively small. 

In the deep lowlands the forest assumes a severe and gloomy character; dense 
crowns of foliage form lofty vaults almost impenetrable to the light of day ; no under- 
wood thrives on the swampy ground ; no parasite puts forth its delicate blossoms 
where the mighty trees stand in interminable confusion ; and only mushrooms sprout 
abundantly from the humid soil. Nothing can equal the gloom of these forests during 
the rainy season. Thick fogs obscure the damp and sultry air, and clouds of mos- 
quitoes whirl about in the mist. The trees drip with moisture; the flowers expand 
their petals only during the few dry hours of the day, and every animal seeks shelter 
in the thicket. No bird, no butterfly comes forth ; the snorting of the capy haras, and 
the monotonous croaking of frogs and toads, are the only sounds that break the dull 
silence ; except when the roar of the jaguar, or the bowlings of the sten tor- monkey^ 
issue like notes of distress from the depth of the melancholy woods. 

After the wet season the woods appear in their full beauty. Before the first 
showers, the long continued drought had withered their leaves, and. dried up many 
of the more tender parasites ; during its continuance the torrents of rain despoiled* 
them of all ornament; but when the clouds disperse and the anirnals come forth 
from their retreats to stretch their stillencd limbs in tlie warm sunshine, then also 
the vegetable world awakens to new life; and where, a few days before, the eye 
met only with green in every variety of shade, it now revels in the luxuriance of 
beautiful flowers, which embalm the air with exiiuisite fragrance. These fairy 
bowers are enlivened by birds of splendid plumage, particularly in the early 
morning, when the luscious green of the high palrn-fronds or the burning yellow 
of the lofty Icopoldinias, touched by the first rays of the sun, suddenly shines forth. 
Then hundreds of gaudy parrots fly across the river ; numberless colibris dart like 
winged gems through the air ; whole herds of cotingas flutter among the blossoms ; 
ducks of brilliant plumage cackle on the branches of submerged trees ; on the highest 
tree-tops the toucan yelps his loud pia-po-ko ! while, peeping from his nest, the oriole 
endeavors to imitate the sound ; and the scarlet ibis flics in troops to the coast, while 
the white egrette flutters along before the boat, rests, and then again rises for a new 
career. ^ 

In general the morning hours are loudest in the primitive forest ; for the animals 
that delight in daylight, though not more numerous than the nocturnal species, have 
generally a louder voice. Their full concert, however, does not begin immediately 
after sunrise ; for they are mostly so chilled by the colder night, tliat they need to he 
warmed for some time before awakening to the complete use of their faculties. First, 
single tones ring from the high tree-crown, and gradually thousands of voices join in 
various modulation, — now approaching,* now melting into distance. Pre-eminent in 
loudness is the roar of the howling monkeys, though without being able fully to stiflo 
the discordant cries and chattering of the noisy parrots. But the sun rapidly ascends 
towards the zenith, and one musician after the other grows mute and seeks the cool 
forest shade, until Anally the whole morning concert ceases to be heard. 

As the heat grows more intense, the stillness of the forest is only interrupted at in- 
tervals by single animal voices. The deepest silencei reigns at noon, when the sun 
becomes too powerful even for the children of the torrid zone ; and many creatures, 
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particularly birds, sink into a profound sleep. Then all the warm blooded animals 
geek the shade, and only the cold reptiles, — alligators, lizards, salamanders, — stretch 
themselves upon the glowing rocks in the bed of the forest-streams, or on sunny slopes, 
and, with raised head and distended jaws, seem to inhale with delight the sultry air. 

As evening approaches, the noise of the morning begins to re awaken. With loud 
cries the parrots return from their distant feeding-grounds to the trees on which they 
are accustomed to rest at night ; and, as the monkeys saluted the rising sun, so chat- 
tering or howling, they watch him sinking in the west. With twilight a new world 
of animals, — which, as long as the day lasted, remained concealed in the recesses of 
the forest, — awakens from its mid-day torpor, and prepares to enjoy its nightly revels. 
Then bats of hideous size wing their noiseless flight through the wood, chasing the 
giant hawk-moths and bcctlcvS, which have also waited for the evening hour, while the 
fclidae quit their lairs, ready to spring on the red stag near some solitary pool, or on 
the unwieldy tapir, who, having slept during the heat of the day, seeks, as soon as 
evening approaches, the low-banked river, where he loves to wallow in the mud. Then 
also the shy opossum quits his nest in hollow trees, or under some arch-like vaulted 
♦root, to search for insects or fruits, and the cautious agouti sallies from the bush. 

In our forests scarcely a single tone is heard after sunset ; but in the tropical zone 
many loud voices celebrate the night, w^herc, for hours after the sun has disappeared, 
the cicadas, toads, frogs, owls, and goatsuckers chirrup, cry, croak, howl, and wail. 
The quietest hours arc from midnight until about three in the morning. Complete 
silence, however, occurs only during very short intervals ; for there is always some 
cause or other that prompts some animal to break the stillness. Sometimes the din 
grows so loud, that one might fancy a legion of evil spirits were celebrating their 
orgies in the darkness of the forest. Humboldt supposes the first cause of these tu- 
mults to be a conflict among animals, which, arising by chance, gradually swells to 
larger dimen}?ions. The jaguar pursiic.s a horde of pecaris or tapirs which break 
wildly through the hushes. Terrified by the noise, the monkeys howl, awakening par- 
rots and toucans from their slumber; and thus the din spreads through the wood. 
A long time passes before the forest returns to its stillnos.s. Towards the approach 
of day the owls, the gcatsuckers, the toads, the frogs, howl, groan, and croak for the 
last time ; and as sopn as the first beams of morning purple the sky, the shrill notes 
of the cicadas mix with their expiring crie.s. 

The valley of the Amazon is the great forest of the globe. This mighty river, 
rising in the small mountain lake of Laiiricocha, only sixty miles from the Pacific, 
runs clear across the breadth of the continent, almost on the lino of the Equator, and 
empties into the Atlantic. Its whole length is*2,740 miles, following its windings, or 
2,050 in a straight lino. From north to south its tributaries stretch 1,750 miles. At 
a distance of 2,000 miles above its mouth it has a breadth of a mile and a half, after- 
wards it spreads to ten miles, then expands until it presents to the x\tlantio a front of 
one hundred and eighty miles. The lake which is the source of the main stream lies 
just below the limits of perpetual snow. For the first five hundred miles the stream 
flows through a deep valley, before reaching the level of the great plain. 

The region drained by the Amazon dwarfs that of any other river. The Mississippi 
drains an area of a million alid a quarter square miles, the Amazon almost twice as 

*See note on paso 62 t. 
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much, a space equal to two-thirds of all Europe. Into this basin the United States 
might be packed without touching its boundaries. It would hold the basins of the 
Mississippi, the Nile, the Danube, and the Hoang- Ho. 

Dangerous sand-banks guard the giaqt’s threshold ; and no less perilous to the nav- 
igator is the famous Pororocca, or the rapid rising of the spring-tide at the shallow 
mouths of the chief stream and some of its embranchments, — a phenomenon which, 
though taking place at the mouth of many other rivers, such as the Hooghly, the 
Indus, the Dordogne, and the Seine, nowhere assumes such dimensions as here, where 
the colossal wave frequently rises suddenly along the whole width of the stream to 
a hight of twelve or fifteen feet, and then collapses with a roar so dreadful that it is 
he/ird at the distance of more than six miles. Then the advancing flood-wave glides 
almost imperceptibly over the deeper parts of the river bed, but again rises angrily 
as soon as a more shallow bottom arrests its triumphant career. 

The territory drained by the Amazon is so vast that, at the sources of its northern 
and southern tributaries, the rainy season takes place at opposite times of the year. 
So wonderful is the length of the stream that, while at the foot of the Andes it begins 
to rise early in January, the Solimoens swells only in February; and below the Rio 
Negro the Amazon docs not attain its full hight before the end of March. The 
swelling of the river is colos.sal as itself. In the Solinioens and farther westward the 
water rises above forty foot ; and Von IMartius even saw trees whoso trunks bore 
marks of the previous inundation fifty feet above the hight of the stream during the 
dry season. Then for miles and miles the swelling giant inundates his low banks, and, 
majestic at all times, becomes terrible in his grandeur when rolling his angry torrent.*? 
through the wilderness. The largest forest-trees tremble under the pressure of the 
waters, and trunks, uprooted and carried away by the stream, bear witness to its 
power. Fishes and alligators now swim where a short while ago the jaguar lay in 
wait for the tapir, and only a few bird.s, perching on the highest tree-tops, remain to 
witness the tumult which disturbs the silence of the woods. 

Meanwhile the waters stimulate vegetation ; numberless blos.soms break forth from 
the luxuriant foliage ; and while the turbid waters still play round the trunks of the 
submerged trees, the gayest flowers enamel their green crowns, and convert the inun- 
dated forest into an enchanted garden. When at length the river retires within its 
usual limits, new islands have ])een formed in its bed, while others have been swept 
away ; and in many places the banks, undermined by the floods, threaten to crush the 
passing boat by their fall, — a mi.sfortune which not seldom happens, particularly when 
high trees come falling headlong down with the banks into the river. 

Countles.s lagiines stretch along the course of the Amazon and its tributaries. These 
lagune.s, called by the natives tgaripeSy or canoe- paths, are a characteristic feature of 
the river. One may paddle from Sanfearem a thousand miles up the Amazon, and 
never, unless he choo.se.s, enter the river itself. Most of the.se lagunes communicate 
with the larger currents by channels, which, however, are generally dried up bcfiuo 
the rainy season sets in. The magical beauty of tropical vegetation reveals itself in 
all its glory to the traveler who steers his boat through the solitudes of these aquatic 
mazes. Here the forest forms a canopy over his head ; there it opens, allowing the 
sunshine to disclose the secrets of the wilderness; while on either side the eye pene- 
trates through beautiful vistas into the depths of the woods. Sometimes, on a higher 
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ppot of ground, a clump of trees forms an island worthy of Eden. A chaos of bush- 
ropes and creepers flings its garlands of gay flowers over the forest, and fills the air 
with the sweetest odor. Numerous birds, partly rivaling in beauty of color the passi- 
fjoras and bignonias of these hanging gardens, animate the banks of the lagunc, while 
gaudy macaws perch on the loftiest trees ; and, as if to remind one that death is not 
banished from this scene of Paradise, a dark-robed vulture screeches through the 
woods, or an alligator rests, like a black log of wood or a sombre rock, on the tranquil 
waters. Well ho knows that food will not be wanting; for river tortoises and largo 
fish arc fond of retiring to these lagunos. 

The inundations of the Amazon, which often extend many miles inland, essentially 
modify the character of the bordering forest ; for it it only beyond their verge that the 
enormous fig and laurel trees appear in all their grandeur. As here the underwood' is 
less dense and more dwarfish, it is easy to measure the colossal trunks, and to admire 
their proportions, often towering to a hight of 1*20 feet, and measuring fifteen feet in 
diameter above the projecting roots. Enormous mushrooms spring from the decayed 
leaves, and numberless ])arasitcs rest upon the trunks and branches. The littoral for- 
est, on the contrary, is of more humble growth. The trunks, branchless in their lower 
part, clothed with a thinner and a smoother bark, and covered with a coat of mud 
according to the hight of the previous inundation, stand close together, and form above 
a mass of interlacing branches. These are the sites of the cacao-tree and of the prickly 
sarsaparilla, which is here gathered in large quantities for the druggists of Europe. 
Leafless bush-ropes wind in grotcsipic festoons among the trees, between whoso trunks 
a dense underwood shoots up, to perish by the next overflowing of the stream. In- 
stead of the larger parasites, mosses and jun german nias weave their carpets over the 
drooping branches. But few animals besides the numerous water-birds inhabit this 
damp forest zone, in which, as it is almost superfluous to add, no plantation has been 
formed by man. 

The many windings of the water channels which traverse the littoral woods are so 
overgrown with bushes, that the boat can only with difficulty bo pushed onwards 
tlirough these retreats, whose silence is only broken by the splashing of a fish or the 
snorting of a crocodile. The many islands of the delta of the Amazon are every- 
where encircled by mangroves ; but sailing stream upwards, the monotonous green of 
these monarchs of the shore is gradually replaced by flowers and foliage, which, in 
every variety of form and color, for hundreds and hundreds of miles characterize the 
banks of the river. 

During the dry season prickly astricarias, large musacem, enormous bamboo-like 
grasses, white plumed ingas, and scarlet poivreas, arc most frequently seen among the 
numberless plants growing along the bank of the stream, or projecting over its margin ; 
while above the shrubbery of the littoral forest numberless palms tower, like stately 
columns, to the hight of a hundred feet ; others of a lower stature are remarkable for 
the size of their trunks, on which the foot stalks of the fallen leaves serve as supports 
lor ferns and other parasites. On the trees which often lie floating on the river, 
though still attached by their roots to the bank on which they had flourished, petrels 
or scarlet ibises frequently perch ; and as a boat approaches, hideous bats, disturbed 
10 their hples, fly out of tho mouldering trunks. 

It stands to reason that in a length of more than 3,000 miles the species of plants 
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rn^st frequently cbango ; yet the low banks of the Amazon, and of its vassals, as soon 
as ibey have emerged from the mountains where they rise, have everywhere a similar 
character. “ No spot on the globe,” says Orton, “ contains so much vegetable matter 
as the valley of the Amazon. From the grassy steppes of Venezuela to the treeless 
pampas of Buenos Ayres expands a sea of verdure, in which wo may draw a circle of 
eleven hundred miles in diameter, which shall include an ever green unbroken forest. 
TJiero is a most bewildering diversity of grand and beautiful trees ; a wild, uncon- 
quered race of vegetable giants, draped, festooned, corded, matted, and ribboned with 
climbing and creeping plants, woody and succulent in endless variety. The exuber- 
ance of nature displayed in these million square acres of tangled, impenetrable forest, 
offers a bar to civilization nearly as great as its sterility in the African deserts. The 
moment you land, (and it is often difficult to get a footing on the bank,) you arc con- 
fronted by a wall of vegetation. A macheta is a neces.sary predecessor, for you must 
literally cut your way at every step.” . The mass of the forests on the banks consists 
of palms, of which there are about thirty species, leguminous or pod -bearing trees, 
broad-leaved bananas, and giant grasses. Among the trees which might be useful are 
the palo de sangre and the moria-pinima, or “tortoise-shell tree,” the most beautiful 
ornamental wood in the world. Enough of this is annually wasted to veneer all the 
palaces of the civilized world. 

The great river is a crowded aquarium. Agassiz brought back more than 80,000 
specimens of fishes, which are yet to bo classified and arranged. Alligators abound 
beyond all example elsewhere. “It is scarcely exaggerating,” remarks Bates, “to 
say that the waters of the Amazon are as well stocked with large alligators in the dry 
season as a ditch in England is in summer with tadpoles.” Turtles are the most 
important product at present of the Amazon. The hunting of its eggs is the great 
business of the inhabitants. They are used chiefly for the purpose of extracting their 
oil, which is used for illumination. It is calculated that fifty millions of eggs are 
annually destroyed. 

The Amazonian forests are apparently almost bare of animal life. But this barren- 
ness is more apparent than real ; for so wide is the field that myriads exiwSt, but they 
are widely scattered and very shy. Insects arc rare in the dense forests, being mostly 
confined to the open country along the banks of the rivers and lagoons. The most 

numerous family is that of ants. Termites abound. Their special duty is to hasti'ii 

the decomposition of decaying vegetation ; but they wo^k their way into houses and 
trunks. They have a special fondness for paper; so that, according to Humboldt, “it 
is rare to find papers in tropical America older than fifty years.” Butterflies swarm 
in numbers and gorgeousness of coloring elsewhere unknown. Within half an hour’s 
walk from Para 700 species have been collected, while all Europe furnishes but 390 
species, and the British islands only G6. Of spiders there are 8,000 species, more than 
three times as many as exist in England. The largest of these, the Mygale Blondii, 
is five inches long. Lizards are met everywhere, in houses, roads, and forests. They 
run with such speed that it is almost impossible to catch them. Frogs and toads are 
the chief musicians of the Amazonian forest. They are of all sizes, from an inch to a 
foot in diameter. This latter size is attained by a toad of a dull gray color, studded 
all over with enormous warts, who has a good right to his name, Bvfo gigas. Of 

snakes there is no lack. There are in South America 150 species, half as many as are 
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found in the East Indies. The serpentine family is led by the enormous boa, while 
the rear is brought up by the Amphisbacnas, or “ double-headers,” who crawl one end 
foremost as weir as the other, so that it is no easy matter to make head or tail of them. 
The greater part of the South American species are not venomous. 

Amazonia is remarkably poor in terrestrial mammals, and the species are of small 
size. The elephants and rhinoceroses of the Old World are represented by a single 
species of the tapir, and this is rare and shy. The lion tribe finds its only representa- 
tive in the puma. The jaguar, representing the tiger and leopard, is the fiercest and 
most powerful beast of prey of the New World. He is marked something like the 
leopard ; but h\s spots are angular instead of rounded, and have a central dot. In 
size it exceeds the leopard. Humboldt, indeed, saw a jaguar whose length surpassed 
that of any of the tigers of India whoso skins he had scon in the collections of Europe. 
There are but three species of doer, all small. A pcccari, a wild dog, opossums, ant- 
eaters, armadilloes, capybaras, pacas, agoutis, and monkeys, conclude the list of Ama- 
zonia. Monkeys are the most numerous, about forty species inhabiting the valley. 

Man makes an insignificant figure in the vast solitudes of the Amazon. There is 
but one human being to every four square miles. Put them down at equal distances 
apart, and each one would be two miles from his nearest neighbor. From what we 
know and can infer, tlierc is no part of the glohe in itself capable of supporting a more 
dense population. It is safe to say that a third of the present population of the globe 
could find food in tliese now almost unpeopled wastes. The most zealous disciple of 
Malthus may dismiss his fears that the world will, within any reasonable number 
of centuries, become so ovor-[)eoplcd that population will outrun means of sustenance. 

There are said to bo several hundred Indian tribes in Amazonia, each having a dif- 
ferent language unintelligible to all others. The most numerous are the Mundaraucus, 
who number about 10,000. They are fiir from being savages, arc friendly to the 
whites, and are industrious, making consklerablo journeys to sell sarsaparilla, India 
rubber, and tonqua beans. They are noted for the elaborate manner in which they are 
tattooed. Agassiz figures two of these Indians who came from a long distance. The 
woman had the upper part of the face clear, — except that a black line was drawn 
across the nose and from the outer corner of the eyes to the ears, presenting precisely 
the appearance of a pair of spectacles. The chin was tattooed in a pattern of net- 
work. The upper part of the breast was wrought in open work, headed by two straight 
lines around the shoulders, an if to represent a lace finish. The man was far more 
fully ornamented. The whole face was tattooed in bluish black, looking like a fine 
wire mask, the jaws and chin having a broad pattern. The neck, breast, and arms 
were wrought all over in a broad pattern with belts, lozenges, and squares, looking 
very like the netted shirts sometimes worn by laborers with us. To make a full suit 
of tattoo costs more time than to produce any other article of dress worn by human 
beings — a Cashmere shawl or the feathered cloak of a Polynesian noble not excepted. 
Ten full years are required, for so painful is the operation that only a bit can be made 
at a time ; but when once made the garment lasts a life-time. 

Of the character of the numerous tribes little is positively known. The few notices 
of travelers are vague, often contradictory, and not seldom wholly incredible. Thus 
Castlennau gravely assures us that on the banks of the Teffe “ dwell the Canamas and 
^ginas ; the former dwarfs, the latter having tails a palm and a half long — a hybrid 
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from an Indian and a monkey.” Orton sums up their general characteristics as foU 
lows : “ Skin of a brown color, with a yellowish tinge, often nearly of the tint of 
mahogany ; thick, straight, black hair ; black, horizontal eyes ; low sorehead, some- 
what compensated by its breadth ; beardless ; of middle bight, but thick -set ; broad, 
muscular chest ; small hands and feet ; incurious, unambitious, impassive, undemon- 
strative ; with a dull imagination and little superstition ; with no definite idea of a 
Supreme Being, few tribes having a n ime for Ood, though one for the Demon ; with 
no belief in a future state ; and, excepting civility, with virtues all negative. Yet a 
little while,” ho says, “ and the race will become as extinct as the Dodo, lie has not 
the supple organization of the European, enabling him to accommodate himself to 
diverse conditions.” And yet in the very fame paragraph he says: “The South 
American Indian seems to have a natural aptitude for the arts of civilized life not 
found in the red man of our continent.” He makes brief mention of thirty or more 
of the tribes. Some are described as cannibals. Others are mentioned in quite dif- 
ferent terms. Thus the Mauhes are “ an agricultural tribe, well-formed, and of a 
mild disposition.” The Uaupes “have permanent abodes in the shape of a parallel- 
ogram, with a semicircle at each end of a size to contain several families. One of 
them was 115 feet long by 75 broad, and about 30 feet high. The walls arc bullet- 
proof.” The Passes and Juris are ‘‘ peaceable and industrious, and have always been 
friendly to the whites.” The Tucimas are “ an extensive tribe, leading a settled agri- 
cultural life, each horde having a chief and a ‘ medicine man,’ or priest of their super- 
stitions.” The Guc^mas are “ slirewd hard working canoe men, notorious for the 
singular desire for aci^uiriug property.” And so on. 

Mr. Orton’s personal acquaintance with the Indians was rather limited ; yet his brief 
notices of them give a favorable idea of their character. For a month and a half par- 
ties of them served him as peons and boatmen. The first party, consisting of twenty, 
undertook to carry his luggage a* distance of thirteen days’ journey through the dense 
forest. “ Not a transportation company in the United States,’^ he says, “ ever kejit its 
engagement more faithfully than did thc.se twenty peons, and this too though we paid 
them in advance, according to the custom of the country.” Ills canoc-mcn were 
always in good humor, and during the whole voyage of a month wo did not see tbe 
slightest approach to a quarrel. At no time did we have the least fear of treachery or 
violence. When it rained they invariably took off their ponchos ; but in all our in- 
tercourse with these wild men we never noticed the slightest breach of modesty. They 
strictly maintained a decent arrangement of such apparel as they possessed.” 

The almost incidental notices given by Agassiz in his “Journey in Brazil ” certainly 
place the Indians of the Amazon in a light far more favorable both for character and 
intelligence than that in which they arc usually represented. That the men arc disin- 
clined to labor is true ; but this they share with men all over the globe. “ The women 
are said, on the contrary, to be very industrious ; and those whom we have had an 
opportunity of seeing justify this reputation. The wife of Laudig^Lri is always busy 
at some houi^ehold work or other, — grating mandioca, drying farinha, packing tobacco, 
cooking, or sweeping. Her children are active and obedient, the older ones making 
themselves useful in bringing water, washing mandioca, or in taking care of the 
younger ones. She can hardly be called pretty, but she has a pleasant smile and a 
remarkably sweet voice, with a kind of childlike intonation which is very winning. 
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Of another pair he says ; Our host and hostess do what they can to make us com- 
fortable, and the children as well as the parents show that natural courtesy which has 
struck us so mu A among those Indians. My books and writing seem to interest them 
much, and while I was reading the father and mother came up, and after watching me 
for a few minutes in silence the father asked mo if I had any leaves from an old book, 
or even a part of a newspaper to leave with him when I went away. He said he had 
once known how to read a Ifttle, and he seemed to think if he had something to practice 
upon he might recover the lost art. Then he added that one of his boys was very bright, 
and he was sure that he could learn if he had the means of sending him to school.*^ 
Again of a still different group : “ The familiarity of these children of the forest with 
tlie natural objects about them — plants, birds, insects, fishes, etc. — is remarkable. 
They frequently ask to sec the drawings, and on turning over a pile containing several 
hundred colored sketclies of fishes, they scarcely make a mistake, even the children 
giving the name instantly.” And again : “ A largo number of the trees forming 
these forests arc still unknown to science ; and yet the Indians, those practical botan- 
ists and zoologists, are well acquainted not only with their external appearance, but 
also with their various properties. So intimate is their practical knowledge of the 
natural objects about them, that I believe it would greatly contribute to the progress 
of science if a systematic record were made of all the information thus scattered 
through the land ; and an encyclopedia of the woods, as it were, taken down from 
the tribes which inhabit them. 1 think it would bo no bad way of collecting to go 
from settlement to settlement, sending the Indians out to gather all the plants they 
know, to dry and label them with the names applied to them in the locality, and 
writing out under the heads of these names all that may thus be ascertained of their 
medicinal and otherwise useful properties, as well as their botanical character.” These 
noticelS certainly go far to throw dLscredit upon the sweeping descriptions given by 
other travelers of the savage character of the natives of Amazonia. 

The other inhabitants of the Amazon are Whites, Negroes, and Mixed Breeds. 
Excepting a few English, French, German, and Portuguese emigrants, who come to 
the country temporarily and with a purpose to return liome when they have acquired 
a fortune, few of the so-called Whites arc of pure Caucasian descent, the emigration 
having for many years been almost wholly of the male sex. Indeed it is considered 
in rather bad taste to boast of purity of descent. All travelers speak in warm terras 
of the courtesy of the Brazilians ; and although they arc generally inclined to indo- 
lence, yet of late years especially not a few of them have shown no inconsiderable 
energy and enterprise. Certainly the Empire of Brazil is by far the most promising 
of all the South American nations. It is the only one which is not in an almost 
chronic revolutionary condition. 

In the valley of the Amazon negroes arc confined to the lower portion ; yet they 
Iiave imparted a decided tinge to the character of the population. The mixed races 
comprise a very considerable part of the inhabitants. Fully fivc-and-twenty different 
classes of these are enumerated, each with its own distinctive name. Mamelucos, or 
White and Indian, are the most common ; Mulattocs, arc White and Negro ; Cafiizos 
cr Zambos are Indian and Negro ; Curibocos are Cafuzo and Indian ; Xibaros are 
Cafuzo and Negro ; and soon through different degrees of intermixture. Von Tschudi 
gives the following summation of the character of the mixed races ; As a general rule 
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it may be said that they unite in themselves all the faults without any of the virtues ot 
their progenitors. As men they are generally inferior to the pure races, and as mem- 
bere of society they are the worst class of citizens. Orton quotes \his, but makes 
decided qualifications to the generalization. “ They display,’^ he says, “ considerable 
talent and enterprise ; a proof that mental degeneracy does not necessarily result from 
the mixture of white with Indian blood. Our observations do not support the opinion 
that the result of amalgamation is ‘ a vague compound lacking character and expres- 
sion.* The moral part is perhaps deteriorated ; but in tact and enterprise they often 
exceed their progenitors.” We have already, in Chapter II., quoted his statement 
that in Quito, where he had the best opportunity of becoming acquainted with them, 
“ They are the soldiers, artisans, and tradesmen who keep up the only signs of life in 
Quito. 

Agassiz thus sums up some of the leading capacities of the basin of the Amazon : 
“ Its woods alone have an almost priceless value. Nowhere in the world is there finer 
timber either for solid construction or for works of ornament. The rivers which flow 
past these magnificent forests seem meant to serve first as a water-power for the saw- 
mills which ought to be established on their borders, and then as a means of transpor- 
tation for material so provided. Yet all the lumber used is brought from Maine. Set- 
ting aside the woods as timber, what shall I say of the mass of fruits, rosins, oils, color- 
ing matter, textile fabrics which they yield ? What surprised me most was to find 
that a great part of this region was favorable to the raising of cattle. An err )ire 
might esteem itself rich in any one of the sources of industry which abound in this 
valley ; and yet the greater part of its vast growth rots on the ground , and goes to 
form a little more river-mud, or to stain the waters on the shores of which its manifold 
products die and decompose. Although the rivers abound in delicious fish, large use 
is made of salt cod imported from other countries ; and bread and butter are brougiit 
from the United States and England.** 

Orton says of the Valley of the Amazon : “It possesses the most agreeable and 
enjoyable climate in the world, with a brilliant atmosphere only equaled by that of 
Quito, and with no changes of seasons. Life may be maintained with as little labor 
as in the Garden of Eden. Perhaps no country in the world is capable of yielding so 
large a return for agriculture. Nature, evidently designing this land as the homo of a 
great nation, has heaped up her bounties of every description : fruits of richest flavors, 
woods of the finest grain, dyes of gayest colors, drugs of rarest virtues, and left no 
sirocco or earthquake to disturb its people.** 

•Note.— The length of the Amazon is very variously given hy difforent authors, according as they con- 
sider one or another of the great rivers which unite to form it, to bo the main stream ; for it liappens that 
the longer ones are not the larger. Thus from Lake Lauricocha to Parjl, tlio dist.anco Including windings 
is estimated at 2,740 miles; but if vo consider the Ucayali as the main alllucnt, the distance is about 
3,000 miles. Lieutenant Ilorndon, considering tlie still longer but smaller Huailagato be the true Amazon, 
estimates the total length at .?,044 miles, which others reduce to about 3,795 miles. Tho statement in the 
text is the one which, on tho whole, seems to be the most accurate. A. H. G. 

April, 1874. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHARACTERISTIC FORMS OF TROPICAL VEGETATION. 

General Features of Tropical Forests — Number of Sixicies of Plants — The Baobab — Its Gigan- 
tic Size — Age of the Grc<it Trees — Dragon-Trees — 'J’lic Great Dragon-Tree of Orotava — 
'flic Sycamore — The Banyan — The Sacred Bo-Tree — The^ Oldest Historical Tree — Tho 
Teak — The Satin-wood — The Sandal Tree — The Ceiba — The Mahogany Tree — The Mora 
—The Guadua — Banihoos — 'fho Aloe — The Agave — The Cactus — The Screw Pine — 
Mimosas — Lianas — Climbing Trees — Epiphytes — Water Plants — Buttressed Trees — Trees 
with Fantastic Roots — Mangroves — Marsh Forests — Palms — The Cocoa Palm — The Sago 
Palm — The Saguer Palm — The Areca Palm — The Palmyra Palm — The Talipot Palm — 
Katans — Tho Date Palm — Oil Palms — Variety of Size, Form, Foliage and Fruit — ^Future 
Commercial Value of the Palm. 

W HEREVER in tho tropical regions periodical rains saturate the earth, vege- 
table life expands in a wonderful variety of forms. Tn tho higher latitudes 
of tlio frozen north, a rapidly evanescent summer produces but few and rare flowers in 
slieltered situ^itions, soon again to disappear under the winter’s snow; in the temperate 
zones, the number, beauty and variety of plants increase with tiio warmth of a genial 
sky ; but it is only wlicro tho vertical rays of an equatorial sun awaken and foster life 
on humid grounds tliat cver-youthful Flora appears in the full exuberance of her 
creative power. It is only there wc find the majc.stic palm.s, the elegant mimosas, the 
large-leafed bananas, and so many other beautiful forms of vegetation alien to more cold 
and variable climes. While our trees are but sparingly clad with scanty lichens and 
mosses, they are there covered with stately bronielias and wondrous orchids. Sweet- 
smelling vanillas and passifloras wind round the giants of the forest, and large flowers 
break forth from their rough hark, or even from their very roots. 

“ The tropical trees,” says Humboldt, “ are endowed with richer juices, ornamented 
with a fresher green, and decked with larger and more lustrous leaves than those of 
tlio more northerly regions. Social plants, which render European vegetation so 
monotonous, are but rarely found within the tropics. Trees, nearly twice as high 
as our oaks, there glow with blossoms large and magnificent as those of our lilies. 
On the shady banks of the Magdalena river, in South America, grows a climbing 
Aristolochia, whose flower, of a circumfcrenco of four feet, tho children, while play- 
ing, sometimes wear as a helmet; and in the Indian Archipelago the bl(J^som 
of the Rafflesia measures three feet in diameter, and weighs more than fourteen 
pounds.’* 

The number of known plants is estimated at about 200,000, and the greater part of 
this vast multitude of species belongs to the torrid zone. But if we consider how very 
imperfectly these sunny regions have as yet been explored, — that in South America 
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enormous forest lands and river basins Lave never yet been visited by a naturalwt 
that the vegetation of the greater part of Central Africa is still completely hiddel’ 


in 
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Rornixf ' *• ** Penetrated into the interior of Madagarear, 

^rneo, New Guinea. South-western China, and Ultra-Gangetic India, -and that, 
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moreover, many of the countries visited by travelers have been but very superficially 
and hastily examined, — we may well doubt whether even one-fourth part of the tropical 
plants is actually known to science. What a vast field for future naturalists ! What 
prospects for the trade and industry of future generations ! 

After these general remarks on the variety and exuberance of tropical vegetation, I 
shall now briefly review those plants which, by their enormous size, their singularity 
of form, or their frequency in tlie landscape, chiefly characterize the various regions 
of the torrid zone in different paits of the globe. 

The African Baobab, or “monkey-bread tree,” (^Adansonia dlgitata,') may justly 
he cailcd the elephant of the vegetable world. Near the village Gumer, in Fassokl, 
Russegger saw a baobab tliirty feet in diameter and ninety-five in circumference; the 
horizontally outstretched branches were so largo that the negroes could comfortably 
sleep upon them. The Venetian traveler Cadaniosto (1 154) found, near the mouths 
of the Senegal, baobabs moasuring more than a hundred foot in circumference. As 
tlieso vegetable giants are generally liollow, (hey are fre(picntly made use of as dwell- 
ings or stables. Livingstone mentions one in wliich twenty or thirty men could lie 
down and sleep, as in a hut. As the baobab begins to decay in the part where the 
trunk divides into the larger branches, and the ])roecss of destruction thence continues 
downwards, the hollow space fills, during tlio vniny season, with water, which keeps a 
long time, from its being protected against tljc rays of the sun. The baobab thus 
forms a vegetable cistern. 

The hight of the ba()])ab does not correspond to its ])ulk, as it seldom exceeds sixty 
feet. As it is of very rapid growth, it acapiires a diameter of tlirec or four feet and its 
full allitudo in about tliirty years, and then continues to grow in circumferenco. The 
larger bcam-like branches, almost as thick at their extremity as at their origin, are 
abruptly rounded, and then send forth smaller bramdies, with largo, light green, pal- 
mated leaves. Tlio bark is smooth and greyish. The oval fruits, which are of the 
size of large cucumbers, and brownish yellow when ripe, hang from long twisted spongy 
stalks, and contain a white farinaceous substance, of an agreeable acidulated tasLc, 
enveloping the darlt brown seeds. They are a favorite food of the monk^ys, whence 
the tree has derived one of its names. From the depth of the incrustations formed on 
the marks which the Portuguese navigators of the fifteenth century used to cut in the 
largo baobabs which they found growing on the African coast, and by comparing the 
relative dimensions of several trunks of a known ago, Adanson concluded that a baobab 
of thirty feet in diameter must have lived at least 5,()()() years ; but a more careful 
investigation of the rapid growth of the spongy wood lias reduced the ago of the giant 
tree to more moderate limits, and proved that, even in comparative youth, it attains 
the hoary aspect of extreme senility. 

The baobab belongs to the same family as the mallow or the hollyhock. It ranges 
oyer a wide extent of Africa, jmrticularly in parts where the summer rains fall in 
abundance, as in Senegambia, in Soudan, and in Nubia. Livingstone admired its 
oolossal proportions on the banks of tlic Zouga and the Zambesi; under a great 
baobab near this river lie the remains of Ids wife, who bore 1dm company during Ids 
journeyings; and AVilliam Peters found it on the e.astern coast, near 26° south 
latitude. It forms a conspicuous feature in the landscape at ^lanaar in Ceylon, 
^ennent found one of the largest, measuring upwards of thirty feet iu circiimfcreneo, 
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and another at Putten, since destroyed by the . digging of a well under part of it* 
roots, which, though but seventy feet high, was fdrty-six feet in girth. 



DraccmaSy or “dragon-trees,” are found growing on the west coast of Africa and 
in the Cape Colony, in Bourbon and in China ; but it is only in the Canary Islands, 
in Madeira, and Porto Santo, that they attain such gigantic dimensions as to entitle 
them to rank among the vegetable wonders of the world. Near Orotava, in Tone- 
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riffe, still flourishes the venerable dragon-tree, which was already reverenced for its 
a<yc by the extirpated nation of the Giianches, the aboriginal inhabitants of the island, 
and which the adventurous Bethencourts, the conquerors of the Canaries, found hardly 
less colossal and cavernous in 1402 than Humboldt, who visited it in 1709. Above 
roots, the illustrous traveler measured a circumference of forty-five feet ; and ac- 
cording to Sir George Staunton, the trunk has still a diameter of four yards, at an 
elevation of ten feet above the ground. The whole bight of the tree is not much 
above sixty-five feet. The trunk divides into numerous upright branches, terminating 
in tufts of evergreen leaves, resembling those of the pine-apple. 

Next to the baobab and the dracaena, the Sycamore {Ficus sycomorus) holds a con- 
spicuous rank among the giant trees of Africa. It attains a bight of only forty or 
fifty feet, but in the course of many centuries its trunk swells to a colossal size, and 
its vast crown covers a large space of ground with an impenetrable shade. Its leaves 
are about four inches long and as many broad, and its figs have an excellent flavor. 
In Egypt it is almost the only grove-forming tree ; and most of the mummy coffins 
are made of its incorruptible wood. 

* No baobab rears its monstrous trunk on the banks of the Ganges ; no dragon-treo 
of patriarchal age here reminds the wanderer of centuries long past ; but the beautiful 
and stately Banyan {Ficus indica) gives him but little reason to regret their absence. 
Each tree is in itself a grove, and some of them are of an astonishing size, as they are 
continually increasing, and, contrary to most other animal and vegetable productions, 
seem to be exempted from decay ; for every branch from the main body throws out its 
own roots, at first in small tender fibers, several yards from the ground, which contin- 
ually grow thicker, until, by a gradual descent, they reach its surface, where, striking 
in, they increase to a large trunk and become a parent-tree, throwing out new branches 
from the top. These in time suspend their roots, and, receiving nourishment from 
the earth, swell into trunks and send forth other branches, thus continuing in a state 
of progression so long as the first parent of them all supplies her sustenance. The 
Hindoos arc peculiarly fond of this tree ; they consider its long duration, its outstretch- 
ing arms and overshadowing beneficence, as emblems of the Deity ; they plant it near 
their temples ; and in those villages where there is no structure for public worship 
they place an image under a banyan, and there perform a morning and evening sacrifice. 

Many of these beautiful trees have acquired an historic celebrity ; and the famous 
“Cuhbecr-burr,” on the banks of the Nerbuddah, thus called by the Hindoos in mem- 
ory of a favorite saint, is supposed to be the same as that described by Nearchus, the 
admiral of Alexander the Great, as being able to shelter an army under its fir- spread- 
ing shade. High floods have at various limes swept away a considerable part of this 
extraordinary tree, but what still remains is near 2,000 feet in circumference, meas- 
ured round the principal stems the overhanging branches not yet struck down cover 
a much larger space ; and under it grow a number of custard-apple and other fruit 
frees. The large trunks of this single colossus amount to a greater number than the 
days of the year, and the smaller ones exceed 8,000, eacli constantly sending forth 
branches and hanging roots, to form other trunks and become the parents of a future 
progeny. In the march of an army it has been known to shelter 7,000 men. Such 
^ fne banyan — more wonderful, and infinitely more beautiful and majestic, than all 
fbe temples and palaces which the pride of the Moguls has ever reared 
84 
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Tho nearly related Pippiil of India, or Bo-tree {Ficus religiosa), which differs 
from the banyan by sending down no roots from its branches, is reverenced by the Bud- 
dhists as the sacred plant, under whose shade Ootama, the founder of their religion 
reclined when he underwent his divine transfiguration. Its heart-shaped leaves, which 
like those of the aspen, appear in the profoundest calm to be ever in motion, aro 
supposed to tremble in recollection of the mysterious scene of which they were the 
witnesses. The sacred Pippul at Anarajapoora, the fallen capital of the ancient kinas 
of Ceylon, is probably the oldest historical tree in the world ; as it was planted 288 
years before Christ, and hence is now 2.150 years old. The enormous age of the bao- 
babs of Senegal, and of the wondrous sequoias of California, can only be conjectured ; 
but the antiquity of the Bo-tree is matter of record, as its preservation has been an object 
of solicitude to successive dynasties ; and the story of its fortunes has been preserved 
in a series of continuous chronicles amongst the most authentic that have been handed 
down by mankind. Tho olives in tho garden of Gethsemane were full-grown when 
the Saracens were expelled from Jerusalem, and the cypress of Somma in Lombardy 
is said to have been a tree in the time of Julius Caesar. Yet tho Bo-tree is older than 
the oldest of these by a century, and would almost seem to verify the prophecy pro- 
nounced when it was planted, that it would “flourish and bo green forever.’^ Tho 
degree of sanctity with which this extraordinary tree has been invested in the imagi- 
nation of the Buddhists, may bo compared to the feeling of veneration with which 
Christians would regard the attested wood of the cross. At the present day the aspect 
of the tree suggests the idea of extreme antiquity : the branches which have rambled 
at their will far beyond the outline of its inclosure, the rude pillars of masonry that 
have been carried out to support them, the retaining walls which shore up the parent 
stem, the time-worn steps by which the place is approached, and the grotesque carvings 
that decorate the stone-work and friezes, all impart the conviction that the tree which 
they encompass has been watched over with abiding solicitude, and regarded with an 
excess of veneration that could never attach to an object of dubious authenticity. 

Although far inferior to these wonders of the vegetable world in amplitude of growth, 
yet the Teak tree, or Indian oak ( Tectona grandis), far surpasses them in value, as the 
ship-worm in tho water, and the termite on land, equally refrain from attacking its close- 
grained strongly-scented wood ; and no timber equals it for ship-building purposes. 
It grows wild over a great part of British India ; in the mountainous districts along 
the Malabar coast, in Guzerat, the valley of tho Nerbuddah, in Tenasserirn and Pegu. 
In Java also the telk forests, both those of natural growth and those that have been 
planted by the Dutch, are carefully administered. This tree, which requires a century 
to attain its full diameter of four feet, loses its leaves in the dry season, when the 
grass and undergrowth of shrubbery is burnt, as the heat which is developed docs the 
trees no injury. The ashes afford an excellent manure, and the fire makes crevices and 
rents in the soil, through which the fertilizing rain can afterwards more easily penetrate 
to the roots. In Java the teak tree attains only a hight of eighty feet, inferior to its 
loftier Ilindostanic stature. 

Among the numerous timber-trees of Ceylon, the Satinwood ( Chloroxylon Swie- 
tenia) is by far the first, in point of size and durability. All the forests around Bat- 
ticaloa and Trincomalec, and as far north as Jaffna, are thickly set with this valuable 
tree, under whose ample shade the traveler rides for days together. It grows to the 
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biffht of a hundred feet, with a rugged, gray bark, small, white flowers, and polished 
leaves, with a somewhat unpleasant o*dor. Owing to the difficulty of carrying its heavy 
beams, the natives cut it only near the banks of the rivers, down which it is floated to 
the coast, whence large quantities are exported to every part of the colony. Tho 
richly colored and feathery pieces arc used for cabinet-work, and tho more ordinary 
logs for building purposes, every house in the eastern province being floored and tim- 
bered with satin-wood. 

The SandaUtreCy which furnishes the sweet-scented, fine-grninod wood, so highly 
prized by tho Chinese, and so much used in small cabinets, escritoires, and similar 
articles, because no insect can exist within its influence, also deserves to be noticed as 
one of the most valuable productions of the Malabar coast. It chiefly grows on rocky 
bills, and, if permitted, would attain a tolerable size, but, from its great value, is gen- 
erally cut down at an early stage. On low land and a richer soil it degenerates, and is 
in all respects less esteemed. A variety of the sumo tree, but furnishing a wood of 
inferior quality, grows on many of the South Sea Islands ; but in many parts tho 
excessive avidity of the traders has almost caused its total extirpation. The sandal is 
a beautiful tree; the branches regular and tapering; tho leaf like that of tho willow, 
but shorter and delicately soft. The blossoms hang in bunches of small flowers, either 
red or white, according to the color of the woort. 

On turning our attention to America we And that Nature, delighting in infinite vari- 
eties of development, and disdaining a servile copy of what sho had elsewhere formed, 
covers the earth with new and no loss remarkable forms of vegetation. Thus, while in 
Africa the baobab attracts the traveler’s attention by its colossal size and peculiarity of 
growth, the gigantic Ociha {Bomhax cAha), belonging to the same family of plants, 
raises his astonishment in the forests of Yucatan. Like the baobab, this noble tree rises 
only to a moderate bight of sixty feet, but its trunk swells to such dimensions that fif- 
teen men are hardly able to span it, while a thousand may easily screen themselves 
under its canopy from the scorching sun. The leaves fall off in January ; and then at 
the end of every branch bunches of large, glossy, purple-red flowers make their appear- 
ance, affording, as one may well imagine, a magnificent sight. In Guiana tho savages 
take refuge upon the ceiba trees during the inundations. Tho seeds have an agree- 
able taste, and are frequently eaten, as well as the young and mucilaginous leaves. 

In British Honduras, in the neighborhood of Bali/.e, and along tho Motagua river, 
tho Mahogany tree {Swietenia mahagoni) is found scattered in the forests, attracting 
the woodman’s attention from a distance by its light-colored fliliage. Such are its 
dimensions, and such is the value of peculiarly fine specimens, that in October, 1823, a 
tree was felled which weighed more than seven tons, and cost, when landed at Liver- 
pool, above j£37o ; here it was sold for £d2o, and the expense of sawing amounted 
to £750 more ; so that tho wood of this single tree, before passing into the hands of 
the cabinet-maker, was worth as much as a moderately sized farm. The African 
mahogany wood is furnished by tho near related Khaga senegalensis, which likewise 
towers to the bight of a hundred feet, and has been transplanted to the Antilles. 

“Heedless and bankrupt in all curiosity must ho bc,” says Waterton, “who can 
journey through the forests of Guiana without stopping to take a view of tho towering 
Mora, Its topmost branch, when naked with age, or dried by accident, is the favorite 
resort of tho toucan. Many a time has this singular bird fedt the shot faintly strike 
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him from the gun of the fowler beneath, and owed his life to the distance betwixt 
them. The wild fig tree, as large as a common English apple tree, often rears itself 
from one of the thick branches at the top of the mora; and when its fruit is ripe, to it 
the birds resort for nourishment. It was to an indigested seed passing through the 
body of this bird, which had perched on the inora, that the fig tree first owed its 
elevated station there. The sap of the mora raised it into full bearing ; but now, in 
its turn, it is doomed to contribute a portion of its own sap and juices towards the 
growth of different species of vines, the seeds of which also the birds deposited on its 
branches. These soon vegetate and bear fruit in great quantities; so what with their 
usurpation of the resources of the fig tree, and the fig tree of the mora, the mora, 
unable to support a charge which Nature never intended it should, languishes and 
dies under its burden ; and then the fig tree and its usurping progeny of vines, 
receiving no more succor from their late foster-parent, droop and perish in their turn.” 
Our stateliest oaks would look like pigmies near this “chieftain of the forests,” who 
raises his dark green cupola over all the neighboring trees, and deceives the traveler, 
who fancies that a verdant hill is rising before him. Its wood is much firmer than 
that of the fir. 

The graceful tapering form of the Gramtnece, or grasses, belongs to every zone; 
but it is only in the warmer regions of the globe that wo find the colossal Bamhusaccce, 
rivaling in grandeur the loftiest trees of the primeval forest. Such is the rapidity 
of their growth, that in the Royal Botanical Garden of Edinburgh, a bamboo was 
observed to increase six inches a day in a temperature of from 05^ to 70°. The 
Bamhiisa gigantea of Burmah has been known to grow eighteen inches in twenty-four 
hours ; and as the Bambusa Tulda in Bengal attains its full bight of seventy feet in 
a single month, its average increase can not bo less than an inch per hour. In New 
Grenada and Ecuador the Guadua, one of these giant grasses, ranks next to the 
sugar-cane and maize as the plant most indispensable to man. It forms dense jungles, 
not only in the lower regions of the country, but in the valleys of the Andes, o,()()0 
feet above the level of the sea. The culms attain a thickness of six inches, the single 
joints are twenty inches long, and the leaves are of indescribable beauty. A whole 
hut can bo built and thatched with the guadua, while the single joints are extensively 
used as water vessels and drinking cups. ' 

India, South China, and the Eastern Archipelago are the scats of the real banjboos, 
whieh grow in a variety of genera and species, as well on the banks of lakes and rivers 
in low marshy grounds, as in the more elevated mountainous regions. They chiefly 
form the impenetrable jungles, the seat of the tiger and the python. Sometimes a 
hundred culms spring from a single root, not seldom as thick as a man, and towering 
to a bight of eighty or a hundred feet. Fancy the grace of our meadow grasses, 
united with the lordly growth of the Italian poplar, and you will have a faint idea of 
the beauty of a clump of bamboos. 

The variety of purpo.ses to which these colossal reeds can be applied almost rivals 
the multifarious uses of the cocoa nut palm itself. Splitting the culm in its wliole 
length into very thin pieces, 'the industrious Chinese then twist them together inw 
strong ropes, for tracking their vessels on their numerous rivers and canals. 
sails of their junks, as well as their cables and rigging, are made of bamboo ; and i» 
the southern province of Sechuen, not only nearly every house is built solely of 
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strong cane, but almost every article of furniture which it contains — mats, screens, 
chairs, tables, bedsteads, bedding — is of the same material. From the young shoots 
they also fabricate their fine writing paper. In Mysore and Orizza the seeds of several 
species are eaten with honey ; and in Sikkim the grain of the Praong, a small bam- 
boo, is boiled, or made into cakes, or into beer. In Java, the prickly bamboo, whose 
wood is 6f such flinty hardness that sparks are emitted on its being struck with an 
axe, and whose formidable thorns project from every node, is used to form impenetrable 
hedges. 

The Aloes form the strongest contrast to the airy lightness of the grasses, by the 
stately repose and strength of their thick, fleshy, and inflexible leaves. They gener- 
ally stand solitary in the parched plains, and impart a peculiarly austere or melancholy 
clmracter to the landscape. The real aloes are chiefly African, but the American 
yuccas and agaves have a similar physiognomical character. The Agave Americana, 
the usual ornament of our hot-houses, bears on a short and massive stem a tuft of 
fleshy leaves, sometimes no less than ten feet long, fifteen inches wide, and eight inches 
thick. After many years a flower stalk twenty feet high shoots forth in a few weeks 
from the heart of the plant, expanding like a rich candelabrum, and clustered with 
several thousands of greenish yellow aromatic flowers. But a rapid decline succeeds 
this brilliant efilorescence, for it is soon follo\\ed by the death of the exhausted plant. 

In Mexico, where the agave is indigenous, and whence it has found its way to 
Spain and Italy, it is reckoned one of the most valuable productions of Nature. At 
the time when the flower-stalk is beginning to sprout, the heart of the plant is cut out, 
and the juice, which otherwise would have nourished the blossom, collects in the hol- 
low. About three pounds exude daily, during a period of two or three months. 
Thus a single agave, or maguey, gives about a hundred and fifty bottles. But the 
use of the agave is not confined to the production of a vinous liquor, as the tough 
fibres of its leaves furnish an excellent material for the strongest ropes, or the forma- 
tion of coarse cloth. Long before the conquest of the country by Cortez, the abo- 
rigines applied the agave to a great variety of purposes. From it they made their 
paper (pieces of which of various thickness are still found covered with curious hiero- 
glyphic writing), their threads, their needles (from its sharp points), and many arti- 
cles of clothin" and cordage. 

O O 

The Pandanus odoratissimus, or Sweet smelling Screw-pine, whose fruits, when 
perfectly mature, resemble large richly-colored pine-apples, plays an important part in 
the household economy of the coral-islanders of the South Sea. The inhabitants of 
the Mulgrave Archipelago, where the cocoa-nut is rare, live almost exclusively on the 
juicy pulp, and the pleasant kernels of the fruit. The dried leaves serve to thatch 
their cottages, or are made use of as a material for mats and raiment. The wood is 
hard and durable. They string together the beautiful red and yellow colored nuts for 
ornaments, and wear the flowers as garlands. When the tree is in full blossom, the 
air around is impregnated with delicious aromas. 

The grotesque forms of the Cactuses possess the stiff rigidity of the aloes. Their 
fleshy stems, covered with a gray-green coriaceous rind, generally exhibit bunches of 
hair and thorns instead of leaves. The angular columns of the Cerei, or torch cac- 
tuses, rise to the hight of sixty feet, — generally branchless, sometimes strangely rami- 
fied, as candelabras, while others creep like ropes upon the ground, or hang, snake- 
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like, from the trees, on which they are parasitically rooted. The Opuntias are unsym. 
metrically constructed of thick, flat joints springing one from the other, while tho 
melon shaped Echinocacti and Mammillariae, longitudinally ribbed or covered with 
warts, remain attached to the soil. The dimensions of these monstrous plants arc ex- 
ceedingly variable. One of the Mexican echinocacti {E. Visnaga) measures four 
feet in hight, three in diameter, and weighs about two hundred pounds ; while tho 
dwarf-cactus ( E. nana) is so small that, loosely rooted in the sand, it frequently re- 
mains sticking between the toes of tho dogs that pass over it. The splendid purple 
flowers of the cactuses form a strange contrast to the deformity of their stems, and the 
spectator stands astonished at the glowing life that springs forth from so unpromising 
a stock. These strange compounds of ugliness and beauty are in many respects useful 
to man. Tho pulp of the mclocacti, which remains juicy during the driest season of 
the year, is one of the vegetable sources of the wilderness, and refreshes the traveler 
after he has carefully removed the thorns. Almost all of them bear an agreeable acid 
fruit, which, under the name of the Indian fig. is consumed in large quantities in the 
West Indies and Mexico. The light and incorruptible wood is admirably adapted for 
the construction of oars and many other implements. The farmer fences his garden 
with the prickly opuntias ; but the services which they render, as the plants on which 
the valuable cochineal insect feeds and multiplies, are far more important. 

The cactuses prefer the most arid situation, naked plains, or slopes, where they are 
fully exposed to the burning rays of the sun, and impart a peculiar phj^siognomy to a 
great part of tropical America. None of the plants belonging to this family existed 
in tho Old World previously to tho discovery of America ; but some species have 
since then rapidly spread over the warmer regions of our hemisphere. Tho Nopal 
(Cactus opuntia) skirts the Mediterranean along with the American agave, and 
from the coasts has even penetrated far into the interior of Africa, everywhere main- 
taining its ground, and conspicuously figuring among the primitive vegetation of the 
land. Although chiefly tropical, the cactuses have a perpendicular range, which hut 
few other families enjoy. From the low sand-coasts of Peru and Bolivia they ascend 
through vales and ravines to the highest ridges of the Andes. 

What a contrast between these deformities and the delicately feathered Mimosas^ 
unrivaled among the loveliest children of Flora in tho matchless elegance of their 
foliage 1 Our acacias give but a faint idea of the beauty which these plants attain 
under the fostering rays of a tropical sun. In most species the branches extend hori- 
zontally, or umbrella-shaped, somewhat like those of the Italian pine, and the deep- 
blue sky shining through the light green foliage, whose delicacy rivals the finest em- 
broidery. has an extremely picturesque effect. Endowed with a wonderful sensibility, 
many of the mimosas seem, as it were, to have outstepped the bounds of vegetable 
life, and to rival in acuteness of feeling the coral polyps and the sea-anemones of the 
submarine gardens. The Porliera hygrometrica foretells serene or rainy weather by 
the opening or closing of its leaves. Large tracts of country in Brazil arc almost 
entirely covered with sensitive plants. The tramp of a horse sets the nearest ones in 
motion, and, as if by magic, the contraction of tho small gray-green leaflets spreads in 
quivering circles over the field, making one almo.st believe, with Darwin /ind Dutro- 
ehet, that plants have feeling 

AmoQg the most remarkable forms of tropical yegetation, the creeping plants, bush- 
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ropes, or LianaSy that contribute so largely to the impenetrability of the forests, hold 
a conspicuous rank. Often three or four bushropes, like strands in a cable, join tree 
to tree, and branch tQ branch ; others, descending from on high, take root as soon as 
their extremity touches the ground, and appear like shrouds and stays supporting the 
niainmast of a line-of-battlo ship ; while others send out parallel, oblique, horizontal, 
and perpendicular shoots in all directions. Frequently trees above a hundred feet 
bi«yh, uprooted by the storm, are stopped in their fall by these amazing cables of Na- 
ture, and are thus enabled to send forth vigorous shoots, though far from their perpen- 
dicular, with their trunks inclined to every degree from the meridian to the horizon. 
Their heads remain firmly supported by the bushropes ; many of their roots soon refix 
themselves in the earth, and frequently a strong shoot will sprout out perpendicularly 
from near the root of the reclined trunk, and in time become a stately tree. No less 
pliable than tough, the lianas of the western hemisphere are used by the Brazilians as 
cordage to fiisten the rafters of their houses, in the same manner as the equally flexible 
ratans are employed throughout the East Indian world. 

The enormous Climbing Trees, that stifle the life of the mightiest giants of the forest, 
offer a still more wonderful spectacle. At first, these emblems of ingratitude grow 
straight upwards like any feeble shrub, but as soon as they have found a support in 
other trees, they begin to extend over their surface ; for, while the stems of other 
plants generally assume a cylindrical form, these climbers have the peculiarity of di- 
vesting themselves of their rind when brought into contact with an extraneous body, 
and of spreading over it, ^ntil they at length enclose it in a tubular mass. When, 
during this process, the powers of the original root are weakened, the trunk sends 
forth new props to restore the equilibrium ; and thus this tough and hardy race con- 
tinually acquires fresh strength for the ruin of its neighbors. 

Several species of the fig-trees are peculiarly remarkable for this distinctive prop- 
erty, and from the facility with which their scc<ls take root where there is a sufficiency 
of moisture to permit of germination, arc formidable assailants of ancient monuments. 
Sir Emerson Tcnnent mentions one which had fixed itself on the walls of a ruined 
edifice at Polanarrua, and formed one of the most remarkable objects of the place, its 
roots streaming downwards over the walls as if their wood had once been fluid, and 
following every sinuosity of the building and terraces till they reached the earth. 

On the borders of the Bio Guama, the celebrated botanist, Von Martins, saw whole 
groups of Macauba palms encased by fig-trees that formed thick tubes round the shafts 
of the palms, whose noble crowns rose high above them ; and a similar spectacle occurs 
in India and Ceylon, when the Tamils look with increased veneration on their sacred 
pippul thus united in marriage with the palmyra. After the incarcerated trunk has 
been stifled and destroyed, the grotesque form of the parasite, tubular, cork-screw like, 
or otherwise fantastically contorted, and frequently admitting the light through inter- 
stices like loopholes in a turret, continues to maintain an independent existence among 
tlie straight-stemmed trees of the forest, — the image of an eccentric genius in the 
midst of a group of steady citizens. 

Bike the mosses and lichens of our woods, Epiphytes of endless variety and almost 
inconceivable size and luxuriance (fernSy brotnelias, tillandsiaSy orchids^ and pothos) 
Cover in the tropical zone the trunks and branches of the forest trees, forming hanging 
gardens, far more splendid than those of ancient Babylon. While the Orchids are 
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distinguished by the eccentric forms and splendid coloring of their flowers, sometimes 
resembling winged insects or birds, the Pothos family attracts attention by the beauty 
of their large, thick- veined, generally arrow-shaped, digitated, or ^elongated leaves, and 
form a beautiful contrast to the stiff bromelias or the hairy tillandsias that conjointly 
adorn the knotty stems and branches of the ancient trees. 

In size of leaf, the Pothos family is surpassed by the large tropical water plants, 
the Nymphaeas and Nelumbias, among which the Victoria regia^ discovered in 18;17 
by Robert Schomburgk in the river Bcrbice, enjoys the greatest celebrity. The round, 
light-green leaves of this queen of water-plants measure no less than six feet in diam- 
eter, and arc surrounded by an elevated rim several inches high, and exhibiting tlio 
pale carmine-red of the under surface. The odorous white blossoms, deepening into 
roseate hues, arc composed of several hundred petals ; and, measuring no less than 
fourteen inches in diameter, rival the colossal proportions of the leaves. 

The trunk of several tropical trees offers the remarkable peculiarity of bulging out 
in tlie middle like a barrel. In the Brazilian forests, the Pao Barrigudo arrests tlio 
attention of every traveler by its odd ventricose shape, nearly half as broad in the 
centre as long, and gradually tapering towards the bottom and the top, whence spriii'^ 
a few thin and scanty branches. 

In other trees which, struggling upwards to air and^ light, attain a prodigious alti- 
tude, or from their enormous girth and the colossal expansion of their branches require 
steadying from beneath, we fin(P buttresses projecting like rays from all sides of the 
trunk. They arc frequently from six to twelve inches thick, and project from five to 
fifteen feet, and, as they ascend, gradually sink into the bole and disappear at the 
hight of from ten to twenty feet from the ground. By the firm resistance which they 
ofibr below, the trees are cftectually protected from the leverage of the crown, by 
which they would otherwise be uprooted. Some of these buttresses are so smooth 
and flat as almost to resemble sawn planks ; as, for instance, in the Bumbax ceiba, 
one of the most remarkable examples of this wonderful device of Nature. 

In other cases we find the roots fantastically spreading and reveling in a variety of 
grotesque shapes, such as we nowhere find in the less exuberant vegetation of Europe. 
Thus, in the india rubber tree {Ficus elastica), masses of the roots appear above 
ground, extending on all sides from the base, and writhing over the surface in serpen- 
tine undulations, so that the Indian villagers give it the name of the snake-tree. Sir 
Emerson Tennent mentions an avenue of these trees leading to the botanical garden 
of Peradenia, in Ceylon, the roots of which meet from cither side of the road, and 
have so covered the surface, as to form a wooden frame-work, the interstices of which 
retain the materials that form the roadway. These tangled roots sometimes trail to 
such an extent, that they have been found upwards of 140 feet in length, whilst the 
tree itself was not thirty feet high. 

The thorns and spines with which many European plants are armed, give but a 
faint idea of the size which these defensive weapons attain in the tropical zone. 
cactuses, the acacias, and many of the palm trees, bristle with sharp-pointed shafts, 
affording ample protection against the attacks of hungry animals, and might appropri- 
ately be called vegetable hedge-hogs, or porcupines. The Toddalia aculeata^ a climb- 
ing plant, very common in the hill-jungles of Ceylon, is thickly studded with knobs, 
about half an inch high, and from the extremity of each a thorn protrudes, as large 
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and sharp as the bill of a sparrow-hawk. The black twigs of the buffalo-thorn {Acacia 
laironum), a low shrub, abounding in northern Ceylon, are beset at every joint by a 
pair of thorns set opposite each other, like the horns of an ox, as sharp as a needle, 
from two to three inches in length, and thicker at the base than the stem they grow 
on; and the Acacia tomentosa, another member of the same numerous genus, has 
tliorns so large as to be called the jungle-nail by Europeans, and the elephant-thorn 
by the natives. In some of those thorny plants, the spines grow, not singly, but in 
branching clusters, each point presenting a spike as sharp as a lancet; and where 
those shrubs abound, they render the forest absolutely impassable, even to animals of 
the greatest size and strength. The formidable thorny plants of the torrid zone, which 
are often made use of by man to protect his fields and plantations against wild beasts 
and robbers, have sometimes even been made to serve as a bulwark against hostile 
invasions. Thus Sir Emerson Tennent informs us, that during the existence of the 
Kandyan kingdom, before its conquest by the Britisli, the frontier forests were so 
thickened and defended by dense plantations of thorny plants, as to form a natural 
fortification impregnable to the feeble tribes on the other side ; and at each pass which 
led to tlio level country, movable gates, formed of the same thorny beams, were sus- 
pended as an ample security against the incursions of the naked and timid lowlanders. 

In the tropical zone, wherever the reflux of the tide exposes a broad belt of alluvial 
soil, the shores of the sea, particularly along the estuaries of rivers or in the shallow 
lagoons, arc generally found fringed with a dense vegetation of Maiigroves. For no 
plants are more admirably^ adapted for securing a footing on the unstable brink of the 
ocean, — none arc better formed to load an amphibious life. The growth of these salt- 
water loving trees is equally peculiar and picturesque. The seeds germinate on the 
branches, and, increasing to a considerable length, finally fall down into the mud, 
whore they stick, with their sharp point buried, and soon take root. The fruits of 
many plants are furnished with wings, that the winds may carry them far away and 
propagate them fi*om land to land; others, enveloped in hard, water-proof shells, float 
on the surface of the sea, and are wafted by the currents to distant coasts ; but here 
we have a plant, the seeds of which were destined to remain fixed on an uncertain 
soil, close to the parent-plant, and surely this end could not have been attained in a 
more beautiful manner ! As the young mangrove grows upwards, pendulous roots 
issue from the trunk and low branches, and ultimately strike into the muddy ground, 
where they increase to the thickness of a man’s leg ; so that the whole has the appear- 
ance of a complicated series of loops and arches, from five to ten feet high, supporting 
the body of the tree like so many artificial stakes. Their influence in promoting the 
growth .of land is very great, and in course of time they advance over the shallow bor- 
ders of the ocean. Their matted roots stem the flow of the waters, and, retaining the 
earthy particles that sink to the bottom between them, gradually raise the level of the 
soil. As the new formation progresses, thousands of seeds begin to germinate upon 
its muddy foundation, thousands of cables descend, still farther to consolidate it ; and 
thus foot by foot, year after year, the mangroves extend their empire and encroach 
^pon the maritime domains. 

A whole world of interesting discoveries would hero, no doubt, reward the natural- 
ist’s attention ; but the mangroves know well how to guard their secrets, and to repel 
the curiosity of man. Should he attempt to invade their domains, clouds of blood- 
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thirsty insects would instantly make him repent of his temerity ; for the plague of the 
mosquitoes is nowhere more dreadful than in these thickets. And supposing his 
scientific zeal intense enough to bid defiance to the torture of their stings, and to scorn 

the attacks of every other visible foe — insect or serpent, crocodile or beast of prey 

that may be lurking among the mangroves, yet the reflection may well bid him pause, 
that poisonous vapours, pregnant with cholera or yellow fever, are constantly rising 
from that muddy soil. Even in the temperate regions of Europe the emanations from 
marshy grounds are pregnant with disease, but the malaria ascending from the sultry 
morasses of the torrid zone is absolutely deadly. Thus there cannot possibly be a 
better natural bulwark for a land than to be belted with mangroves; and if Borneo, 
Madagascar, Celebes, and many other tropical islands and coasts, have to the present 
day remained free from the European yoke, they are principally indebted for their 
independence to the miasms and tangles of a mangrove girdle, bidding defiance aliko 
to the sharp edge of the axe or the destructive agency of fire. 

Next to the mangroves, the Bruguicras, the Avicennias, the Sonneratias, and various 
species of palms, such as the Nipa fmticans and the PhcRuix pahuiosa, a dwarf date* 
tree, wliich literally covers the islands of the Sunderbunds, at the delta of the Ganges, 
form conspicuous features in the marsh-forests of the torrid zone. The magnificent 
Avicennia tomentosay which, with a more majestic groyvth than the rhizophora, raises 
its crown to the bight of seventy feet, and is said to flourish throughout the wliole 
range of the tropics as far as the floo<l extends, mixes with the mangroves, standing 
like them on overarching roots. The Sonneratias {acida, alba) grows along the 
marshy banks of the largo rivers of India, the Moluccas, and Now Guinea; their roots 
spread far and wide through the soft mud, and at various distances send u]), like tho 
avicennias, extraordinarily long spindle-shaped excrescences four or five feet above the 
surface. Tliese curious formations spring very narrow from the root, expand as they 
rise, and then become gradually attenuated, occasionally forking, but never throwing 
out shoots or leaves, or in any way resembling the parent root. For lining insect- 
boxes and making setting -boards tliey arc unequaned, as the finest pin passes in easily 
and smoothly, and is held so firmly and tigiitly that there is no risk of tlic insects 
becoming disengaged. In fact Nature, while forming them, seems to have had tho 
entomologist in view, and to have studied how to gratify his wishes. 

But of all trees none are so distinctively characteristic of tlie Tropical World as tho 
different species of tho Palm. They assume every variety of form, but all arc beauti- 
ful. Wo shall undertake to mention only a few of those wliich are of special utilily 
to man. The graceful Acanthus gave the imaginative Greeks tho first idea of tlio 
Corinthian capital; but the shady canopy of tho Cocoa-nut tree would form a still 
more beautiful architectural ornament of architecture, were it possible for art to imitate 
its feathery fronds and carve their delicate tracery in stone. No cathedral has a pil- 
lared aisle so magnificent as the famous Avenue of Palms in the Botanical Garden of 
Rio de Janeiro. The tall steins rise to the bight of eighty feet, and their overarching 
branches interlace, forming a roof whose beauty human hands can never imitate. 

Essentially littoral, this noble palm requires an atmospliere damp with the spray 
and moisture of the sea to acquire its full stateliness of growth ; and while along the 
bleak shores of the Northern Ocean the trees are generally bent landward by the 
rough sea breeze, and send forth no brr aches to face its violence, the cocoa, on the 
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contrary, loves to bend over the rolling surf, and to drop its fruits into the tidal wave. 
Waftdd by the winds and currents over the sea, the nuts float along without losing 
their germinating power, like other seeds which migrate through the air; and thus, 
during the lapse of centuries, the cocoa-palm has spread its wide domain from coast to 
coast throughout the whole extent of the tropical zone. It waves its graceful fronds 
over the emerald islands of the Pacific, fringes the West Indian shores, and from the 
Philippines to Madagascar crowns the atolls, or girds the sea-board of the Indian 
Ocean. Pot nowhere is it met with in 
such abundance as on the coasts of Cey- 
lon, where for miles and miles one con- 
tinuous grove of palms, preeminent for 
beauty, encircles the “ Eden of the east- 
ern wave.” Multiplied by plantations 
and fostered with assiduous care, the total 
number in the island cannot be less than 
twenty millions of full-grown trees; and 
such is its luxuriance in those favored dis- 
tricts, where it meets with a rare combina- 
tion of every advantage essential to its 
growth, a sandy and pervious soil, a free 
and genial air, unobstructed solar heat, 
and abundance of water, that, when in full 
bearing, it will annually yield as much as 
a ton’s weight of nuts — an example of 
fruitfulness almost unrivalled even iu the 
torrid zone. 

No other tree in the world, no other 
plant cultivated by man, contributes iu so 
many ways to bis wants and comforts as 
this inestimable palm. Pcsidcs furnish- 
ing their chief food to many tribes on the 
coast within the torrid zone, the nut con- 
tains a valuable oil, which burns without 
smoke or smell, and serves, when fresh, 
fur culinary purposes. 

The fibrous rind or busk of the nut fur- 
nishes the coir of commerce, a scarce less avenck of palms rio de Janeiro. 

important article of trade than the oil itself. It is prepared by being soaked for some 
months in water, for the purpose of decomposing the interstitial pith, after which it is 
heaten to pieces until the fibres have completely separated, and ultimately dried in the 
sun. Hopes made of coir, though not so neat in appearance as hempen cords, are 
superior in lightness, and exceed them in durability, particularly if wetted frequently 
ty salt water. From their elasticity and strength they arc exceedingly valuable for 
C’vblos. Pesides cordage of every calibre, beds, cushions, carpets, brushes, and nets 
manufactured from the filaments of the cocoa-nut husk, while the hard shell is 
fsahioced into drinking-cups, spoons, beads, bottles, and knife-handles. From the 
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spathes of the unopened flowers a delicious “ toddj ’’ is drawn, which, drunk at sun- 
rise before fermentation has taken place, acts as a cooling, gentle aperient, but in a few 
hours changes into an intoxicating wine, and may be distilled into arrack. The strong 
tough foot-stalks of the fronds, which attain a length of from eighteen to twenty feet, 
are used for fences, for yokes, for carrying burdens on the shoulders, for fishing-rods ; 
the leaflets servo for rooffing, for mats, for baskets, for cattle-fodder ; and their mid- 
ribs form good brooms for the decks of ships. Cooked or stewed, the cabbage or 
cluster of unexpanded leaves is an excellent vegetable, though rarely used, as it neces- 
sarily involves the destruction of the tree ; and even the tough web or network, which 
sustains the foot-stalks of the leaves, may be stripped off in large pieces and used for 
straining. After the cocoa-nut tree has ceased to boar, its wood serves for many val- 
uable purposes — for the building of ships, bungalows, and huts, for furniture and 
farming implements of every description ; and, as it admits of a fine polish, and its 
reddish ground color is beautifully veined with dark lines, it is frequently imported 
into England under the name of porcupine-wood. When we consider the many bene- 
fits conferred upon mankind by this inestimable tree, we cannot wonder at the anima- 
tion with which the islander of the Indian Ocean recounts its “hundred uses,” or at 
the superstition which makes him believe that by some mysterious sympathy it pines 
when beyond the reach of the human voice. 

In every zone we find nations in a low degree of civilization living almost exclu- 
sively upon a single animal or plant. The Laplander has his reindeer, the Esquimau 
his seal, the Sandwich Islander his taro-root ; and thus also we find the natives of a 
great part of the Indian Archipelago living almost exclusively upon the pith of the 
Sago palm. Of this tree, which is of such great importance to the indolent Malay, 
as it almost entirely relieves him of the necessity of labor, we shall speak hereafter, in 
connection with its use as furnishing nutrition to man. 

The Sagiier or GomiUi, the ugliest of palms, but almost rivaling the cocoa-nut tree 
by the multiplicity of its uses, is likewise a native of the Indian Archipelago. On 
seeing its rough and swarthy rind, and the dull dark-green color of its fronds, the 
stranger wonders how it is allowed to stand, but when he has tasted its delicious wine 
he is astonished not to see it cultivated in greater numbers. Although the outer cov- 
ering of the fruit has venomous qualities, and is used by the Malays to poison springs, 
the nuts have a delicate flavor, and the wounded spathe yields an excellent toddy, 
which, like that of the cocoa-nut and the palmyra palm, changes by fermentation into 
an intoxicating wine, and on being thickened by boiling furnishes a kind of black sugar, 
much used by the natives of Java and the adjacent isles. The reticulum or fibrous net 
at the base of the petioles of the leaves constitutes the gumatty, a substance admirably 
adapted to the manufacture of cables, and extensively used for cordage of every do* 
Bcription. The gumatty is black as jet, the hairs extremely strong, and resembling 
coir, except that they are longer and finer. The small, hard twigs found mixed up 
with this material are employed as pens, besides forming the shafts of the sumpits, or 
little poisoned arrows of the Malays, and underneath the reticulum is a soft silky ma- 
terial, used as tinder by the Chinese, and applied as oakum in caulking the seams of 
chips, while from the interior of the trunk a kind of sago is prepared. 

The Areca palm (Areca Catechu) bears a great resemblance to the cocoa-nut tree, 
but is of a still more graceful form, rising to the hight of forty or fifty feet, without 
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any inequality on its thin polished stem, which is dark-green towards the top, and sus- 
tains a crown of feathery foliage, in the midst of which are clustered the astringent 
nuts, for whose sake it is carefully tended. In the gardens of Ceylon the areca palm 
is invariably planted near the wells and water-courses, and the betel plant, which imme- 
morial custom has associated to its use, is frequently seen twining round its trunk. 

The Palmyra palm, the sacred Talgaha of the Braliminical Tamils of Ceylon, ex- 
tends from the confines of Arabia to the Moluccas, and is found in every region of 
Ilindostan from the Indus to Siam, the cocoa and the date tree being probably the only 
palms that enjoy a still wider geographical range. In northern Ceylon, and particularly 
in the peninsula of Jaffna, it forms extensive forests; and such is its importance in 
the Southern Dekkan and along the Coromandel coast, that its fruits afford a compen- 
sating resource to seven millions of Hindoos on every occasion of famine or failure of 
the rice crop. Unlike the cocoa-nut palm, which gracefully bends under its ponderous 
crown, the palmyra ilsos vertically to its full hight of seventy or eighty feet, and pre- 
sents a truly majestic sight when laden with its huge clusters of fruits, each the size 
of an ostrich’s egg, and of a rich brown tint, fading into bright golden at its base. 
The Palmyra rivals the cocoa-nut and the gomuti by its many uses, and Hindoo poets 
celebrate the numerous blessings it confers upon mankind. 

The Talipot of the Singalesc rises to the hight of one hundred feet, and expands 
into a crown of enormous fan-like leaves, each of which when laid upon the ground 
will form a semicircle of sixteen feet in diameter, and cover an area of nearly two 
hundred superficial feet. These gigantic foliaceous expansions arc employed by the 
Cingalese for many purposes. They form excellent fans, umbrellas, or portable tents, 
one leaf being sufficient to shelter seven or eight persons; but their most interesting 
use is for the manufacture of a kind of paper, so durable as to resist for many ages the 
ravages of time. The leaves are taken whilst still tender, cut into strips, boiled in 
spring water, dried, and finally smoothed and polished, so as to enable them to be 
written on with a style, the furrow made by the pressure of the sharp point being ren- 
dered visible by the application of charcoal ground with a fragrant oil. The leaves of 
the palmyra similarly prepared are used for ordinary purposes ; but the most valuable 
books and documents arc written to-day, as they have been for ages past, on olas or 
strips of the talipot. 

The Patans, a most singular genus of creeping palms, luxuriate in the forests of 
tropical Asia. Sometimes their slender stcm.s, armed with dreadful spines at every 
joint, climb to the summit of the highest tree ; sometimes they run along the ground; 
and while it is impossible to find out their roots among the intricate tangles of the 
matted underwood, their palm -like topes expand in the sunshine, the emblems of 
successful parasitism. They frequently render the forest so impervious, that tlie dis- 
tinguished naturalist Junghuhn, while exploring the woods of Java, was obli^d to be 
Jiccompanied by a vanguard of eight men, one half of whom were busy cutting the 
ratans with their hatchets, while the others removed the stems. These rope-like plants 
frequently grow to the incredible length of four or even six hundred feet, often con- 
sisting of a couple of hundred joints two or three feet long, and bearing at evfery knot 
a feathery leaf, armed with thorns on its lower surface. Tennent mentions having 
seen a specimen two hundred and fifty feet Jong and an inch in diameter, without a 
•ingle irregularity, and no appearance of foliage other than the bunch of feathery leaves 
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at the extremity. Though often extremely disagreeable to the traveler, yet the ratans 
are far from being useless. The natives of Java and the other islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago cut the cane into fine slips, which they plait into beautiful mats, manu- 
facture into strong and neat baskets, or twist into cordage ; and they are also exten- 
sively exported to Europe, where they are chiefly employed for the making of chair 
bottoms. 

On turning from Asia to the adjoining continent of Africa, wo find a new world of 
palms, several of which are no less valuable than the cocoa-nut or the palmyra, eitlur 
as aflfording food, or enriching by their produce the commerce of the world. 

The Date-tree^ sung from time immemorial by the poets of the East, is as indispens- 
able as the camel to the inhabitants of the wastes of North Africa and Arabia, and, 
next to the “ship of the desert,'’ the devout Mussulman esteems it the chief gift of 
Allah. Few palms have a wider range, for it extends from the Persian Gulf to the 
borders of the Atlantic, and flourishes from the twelfth to the thirty-seventh degree 
of northern latitude. Groves of dates adorn the coasts of Valencia in Spain; near 
Genoa its plantations afford leaves for the celebration of Palm Sunday ; and in the 
gardens of southern Franco a date tree sometimes mixes among the oranges and olives. 
But it never bears fruit on these northern limits of its empire, and thrives best in the 
oases on the borders of the sandy desert. Here it is cultivated with the greatest care, 
and irrigated every morning ; for, though it will grow on an arid soil, it absolutely 
requires water to be fruitful. It is not to be wondered at that the tribes of the desert 
so highly value a tree which, by enabling a family to live on the produce of a small 
spot of ground, extends as it were the bounds of the green islands of the desert, and 
rarely disappoints the indastry that has been bestowed on its culture. It is considered 
criminal to fell it while still in its vigor, and botli the Bible and the Koran forbid the 
warriors of the true God to apply the axe to the date trees of an enemy. 

Thus various forms of palms flourish along the banks of the Nile, but in general 
Africa has a less number of these trees to boast of than either Asia or America. On 
the other hand, neither India nor Brazil have palms of such vast compiercial impor- 
tance as the Cocos hutyracea, and the Elects guineensis, the oil-teeming fruit trees of 
tropical West Africa. The productiveness of the Elmis may bo inferred from its bear- 
ing clusters of from GOO to 800 nuts, larger than a pigeon’s egg, and so full of oil that 
it may be pressed out with the fingers. 

Besides the hight of the shaft, the position of tho leaves serves chiefly to impart a 
more or less majestic character to the palms; those with drooping leaves being far less 
stately than those whose fronds shoot more or less upwards to the skies. Nothing can 
exceed the elegance of the Jagua palm, which along with the splendid Cuciuito adorns 
the granite rocks in the cataracts of tho Orinoco at Atures and Maypures. The fronds, 
which SiAi but few in number, rise almost perpendicularly sixteen feet high, from the 
top of the lofty columnar shaft, and their feathery leaflets of a thin and grass-like texture 
play lightly round the tall leaf-stalks, slowly bending in the breeze. The physiognomy 
of the palms depends also upon the various character of their efflorescence. The spatho 
is seldom vertical, with erect fruits; generally it hangs downwards, sometimes smooth, 
frequently armed with large thorns. 

In the palms with a feathery foliage, the loaf -stalks rise either immediately from the 
brown rugged ligneous trunk (cocoa nut, date), or, as in the beautiful Palma Real of 
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the Havana, from a smooth, slender, and grass-green shaft, placed like an additional 
column upon the dark-colored trunk. In the fan-pulms, the crown frequently rests 
upon a layer of dried leaves, which impart a severe character to the tree. 



The form of the trunk also varies greatly, sometimes almost entirely disappearing, as 
in Chamcerops humilis ; sometimes, as in the Calami, assuming a bush-rope appear- 
J^ce, smooth or rugged, unarmed or bristling with spines. In the American Yriarteas, 
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the trunk, as in the mangroves, and many of the screw-pines, rests upon a number of 
roots rising above the ground. Thus the T, exorrhiza, which grows on the banks 
of the Amazon to the hight of a hundred feet, frequently stands upon a dozen or more 
supports, embracing a circumference of twenty feet, and the trunk begins only six or 
eight feet from the ground. The Yriartea ventricosa is still more curious, as the 
spindle-shaped trunk, which at the top and at the bottom is scarce a foot thick, swells 
in the middle to a threefold diameter, and, from its convenient form, is frequently 
used by the Indians for the construction of their canoes. 

The form and color of the fruits is also extremely various. What a difference 
between the large coco de mer and the date — between the egg shaped fruits of the 
Mauritia, whose scaly dark rind gives them the appearance of fir-cones, and the gold 
and purple peaches of the Pirijao, hanging in colossal clusters of sixty or eighty from 
the summit of the majestic trunk. Notwithstanding the fecundity of the palms, gen- 
erally but few individuals of each species are found growing wild, partly in conse- 
quence of the frequent abortive development of the fruits, but chiefly on account of 
the large number of animals — from the grub to the monkey — that arc constantly feed- 
ing upon them. 

When we consider the enormous range of territory over which the palm-trees 
extend, and how very few of their many hundred species have hitherto been multiplied 
and improved by cultivation, we can not doubt that many benefits are yet to be 
expected from them, and that they will at some day rank high in the commercial 
annals of the world. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE CHIEF NUTRITIVE PLANTS OF THE TROPICAL WORLD. 

Rice — Aspects of Rice-Fields at Different Seasons — The Rice-Fields of Ceylon — Ladang and 
Sawa Rice — Rice in South Carolina — The Rice-Rird — Paddy — Maize — When first brought 
to Europe — Appearance of the Plant — Its Enormous Productiveness — Freedom from Dis- 
ease — Wide Extent of its Cultivation — Benjamin Franklin's Account of Maize — Millet — 
The Bread-Fruit — Its Taste — Modes of Cooking — The Banana and Plantain — Their Great 
Productiveness — The Sago Palm — Manufacture of Sago — Sago Bread — Cheap Living — A 
Siesta and Starvation — The Cassava — Yarns — The Sweet Potato — Arrow Root — The Taro 
Root — Tropical Fruits — The Chirimoya — The Litchi — The Mangosteen — The Mango — 
The Durion — Its Taste and Smell — Large Fruit on Tall Trees. 

O F all the cereals there is none that affords food to so many human beings as the 
Rice- Plants (^Oryza sativa,) upon wliose grains from time immemorial the 
countless millions of South-eastern Asia have chiefly subsisted. It forms the staple, 
one might almost say the only food, of a third of the inhabitants of the globe. The 
failure of the fice crop for a single season in India or China causes a famine compared 
with which the potato famine of Ireland was nothing. From its primitive seat in 
India, th^ rice-plant has gradually spread not only over the whole Tropical World, 
hut far beyond its bounds ; for it thrives alike in the swamps of South Carolina and 
upon tlie plains bordering the Danube and the Po. Along the low river banks, in 
the delta-lands which the rains of tlte tropics annually change into a boundless lake, or 
where, by artificial embankments, tlie waters of the mountain streams have been col- 
lected into tanks for irrigation, the ricc-plant attains its utmost luxuriance of growth, 
and but rarely deceives the hopes of the husbandman. 

The aspect of the lowland rice-fields of India and its isles is very different at various 
seasons of the year. Where, in Java, for instance, you see to day long-legged herons 
gravely stalking over the inundated plain partitioned by small dykes, or a yoke of 
indolent buffaloes slowly wading through the mud, you will throe or four months later 
he charmed by the view of a gracefully undulating wheat-field. Cords, to which scare* 
♦ crows are attached, traverse the field in every direction, and converge to a small 
watch-house, erected on liigh poles. Here the attentive villager sits, like a spider in 
the center of its web, and, by pulling the cords, puts them from time to time into 
inotion, whenever the wind is unwilling to undertake the office. Then the grotesque 
‘^nd noisy figures begin to rustle and to caper, and whole flocks of the neat little rice- 
bird or Java sparrow rise on the wing, and hurry off with all the haste of guilty fright, 
■^fter another month has elapsed, and the waters have long since evaporated or been 
Withdrawn, the harvest takes jdace, and the rice-fields are enlivened by a motley 
crowd, for all the villagers, old and young, are busy reaping the golden ears. 

36 
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The rice-fields offer a peculiarly charming picture when, as in the mountain valleys 
of Ceylon, they rise in terraces along the slopes. “ Selecting,” says Sir Emerson 
Tonnent, “an ang4lar recess where two hills converge, the Kandyans construct a 
series of terraces, raised stage above stage, and retiring as they ascend along the slope 
of the acclivity, up which they are carried as high as the soil extends. Each terrace 
is furnished with a low ledge in front, behind which the requisite depth of , water is 
retained during the germination of the seed, and what is superfluous is permitted to 
trickle down to the one below it. In order to carry on this peculiar cultivation the 
streams are led along the level of the hills, often from a distance of many miles, with 
a skill and perseverance for which the natives of these mountains have attained a great 
renown. Many of the tanks, though partially in ruins, cover an area from ten to 
fifteen miles in circumference. They are now generally broken and decayed; the 
waters, which would fertilize a province, are allowed to waste themselves in the sands ; 
and hundreds of square miles, capable of furnishing food for all the inhabitants of 
Ceyl6n, are abandoned to solitude and malaria ; whilst rice for the support of the nori- 
agricultural population is annually imported from the opposite coast of India.” 

Rice does not invariably require the marsh or the irrigated terrace for its growth, as 
there. is a variety which thrives on the slopes of hills, where it is not continuously 
watered. In the mountain regions of Sumatra, rains fall at almost every season of 
the year, though dry weather is more frequent from April to July. In August, the 
rainy days are as three to one, and this is the time generally chosen for the sowing of 
the Ladang, or mountain rice. After the harvest, the field is sown a second time 
with maize ; it then lies fallow for a few years, and is soon covered with a thick vege- 
tation of wild shrubbery, generally with glagah, a species of grass which attains a 
bight of twelve feet. When the field is again to bo cultivated, fire is resorted to, to 
destroy the dense jungle, in which the tiger has made his lair, or where the rhinoceros 
grazes. At night, these fires, ascending the slopes of the mountains, present a fine 
sight; during the day time, they cover the land with a dun mist. The rapidity witli 
which the dry culms of the glagah take fire is not seldom dangerous to the*traveler 
when his path leads him across the slope of a hill at whose foot the grass-field begins 
to burn, for the rustling fire columns ascend with the swiftness of the wind, and soon 
wrap the side of the mountain in a sheet of flame. The ashes of the glagah afford the 
richest manure, so that these fields are only surpassed in fertility by the virgin soil of 
the cleared Ibrest, a laborious work, which is seldom undertaken in this thinly-populated 
country. 

Sawa is the general Malay name for artificially-irrigated rice-fields. In the Indian 
Archipelago, the sawa, or marsh rice, is at first thickly sown in small beds, and trans- 
planted after a fortnight into the fields, the soil of which has been softened by water. 
As the plant grows, copious irrigations supply it with the necessary moisture ; but as 
maturity approaches, the field is laid dry, and about two months later the cars assume 
the rich golden color so pleJsing to the husbandman. Each field could easily be 
made to produce two annual harvests ; but, when not compelled to labor, the tropical 
peasant never thinks of taxing his industry beyond the supply of his immediate wants. 

The swamps of South Carolina, both those which are occasioned by the periodical 
visits of the tides, and those which are caused by the overflowing of the rivers, are 
admirably adapted to the production of rice ; yet the culture of the valuable cereal on 
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this congenial soil is of comparatively modem date. About the beginning of the last 
century, a brigantine from the island of Madagascar happened to put in at Carolina, 
having a little seed-rice left, which the captain gave to a gentleman of the name of 
Woodward. From part of this, the latter had a very good crop, but was ignorant for 
some years how to clean it. It was soon dispersed over the colony, and, by frequent 
experiments and observations, the planters ultimately raised the culture to its present 
perfection. By the introduction of this water-loving cereal, various swamps which 
previously had only afforded food to frogs and water-birds, have been changed into 
the most fruitful fields, so that South Carolina not merely supplied the whole of the 
United States with all the rice they require, but also annually exported more than a 
hundred thousand large casks to the various markets of Europe. 

Besides the devastations which the atmosphere of the rice-fields causes among his 
laborers, the planter frequently sufibrs heavy losses in consequence of the depredations 
of the rice-bunting (^Dolichonyx oryzivorus)^ a species of ortolan, known familiarly by 
the name of bobolink. This bird is about six or seven inches long ; its head and the 
under part of its body are black, the upper part is a mixture of black, white, and 
y( 3 llow, and the legs are red. It migrates over the continent of America from Labra- 
dor to Mexico, and over the Great Antilles, appearing in the southern extremity 
of the States about the end of March. During xhe threo weeks to which its un- 
welcome visit to the rice-fields is usually limited, it grows so fat upon the milky 
grains of its favorite cereal, that its flesh becomes equal in flavor to that of the Euro- 
pean ortolan. As long as the female is sitting, the song of the male continues with 
little interruption : it is singular and pleasant, consisting of a jingling medley of short, 
variable notes, oonfused, rapid and continuous. 

Largo quantities of rico aro supplied to Kiiropo from Brazil, Java, Bengal, aqd 
of late years from Arracau and Pegu. Most of the Arracan rice is exported in the 
uushelled state, or as paddy, and cleaned in Europe, where the operation can be more 
effectually and cheaply performed than in the country of production. The loss by 
waste ill also found to be less on the transport of paddy than of shelled rice. 

Maize is no less important to the rapidly growing nations of America than the rice- 
plant to the followers of Buddh or of Brama; and when hereafter the banks of the 
Mississippi, of the Amazon, and of the Orinoco, shall bo covered by as dense a popu- 
lation as the plains of Bengal, the number of maize eaters will probably bo greater 
than that of the consumers of any other species of grain. Even now it^s second in 
this respect only to rice. 

The time when the cereals of the old world — wheat, rye, barley — were first trans- 
planted from their unknown Asiatic homes to other parts of the world is hidden in 
legendary obscurity ; but the epoch when maize was for the first time seen and tasted 
by Europeans lies before us in the broad daylight of authentic history. For, when 
Columbus discovered Cuba, in the year 1492, he found maize cultivated by the 
Indians, and was equally pleased with the taste of the rbasted grains and astonished at 
their size. In the following year, when ho made his triumphant entry into Barcelona, 
and presented his royal patrons — Ferdinand and Isabella — with specimens of the 
various productions of the New World, the maize spikes ho laid down before their 
throne, though but little noticed, were in reality of far greater importance than the 
heaps of gold which were so falsely deemed to bo the richest prizes of his grand 
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discovery. Id this manner maize, which is found growing wild from the Rocky 
Mountains to Paraguay, and had been cultivated from time immemorial, as well in the 
Antilles as in the dominions of the Mexican Aztecs and of the Peruvian Incas, was 
first conveyed from the New World to Spain, whence its cultivation gradually extended 
over the tropical and temperate zone of the eastern hemisphere. Round the whole 
basin of the Mediterranean, maize has found a new home, and its grain now nourishes 
the Lombard and the Hungarian, as it does the Egyptian fellah or the Syrian peasant. 

While other cereals only produce a pleasing effect when covering extensive fields, 
but are individually too insignificant to claim attention, the maize plant almost reminds 
the spectator of the lofty Bambusacem of the tropical world. Dark green, lustrous 
leaves spring alternately from every joint of this cereal, streaming like pennants in the 
wind. The top produces a bunch of male flowers of various colors, which is called 
the tassel. Each plant likewise bears one or more spikes or ears, the usual number 
being three, though as many as seven have been seen occasionally on one stalk. 
Those ears proceed from the stem, at various distances from the ground, and are 
closely enveloped by several thin leaves, forming a sheath, or husk. They consist of 
a cylindrical substance of the nature of pith, wiiich is called the coh^ and over the 
entire surface of which the seeds are ranged and fixed, in eight or more straight rows. 
Each of these has gcneftlly as many as thirty or more seeds, and each seed weighs at 
least as much as five or six grains of wheat or barley. Surely a cereal like this 
deserves beyond all others to symbolize abundance, and, had it been known to the 
Greeks, it would beyond all doubt have figured conspicuously in the teeming horn of 
Amalthea. 

While the British farmer is satisfied with an increase of twenty for one, the pro- 
ductiveness of maize, under the circumstances most favorable to its growth, is such as 
almost to surpass belief. In the low and sultry districts of Mexico, it is quite a com- 
mon thing, in situations where artificial irrigation is practised, to gather from 350 to 
400 measures of grain for every one measure that has been sown ; and some particu- 
larly favored spots have even been known to yield the incredible increase of 800! In 
other situations, where reliance is placed only on the natural supply of moisture to the 
soil from the periodical rains, such an abundant supply is not expected ; but even 
then, and in the least fertile spots, it is rare for the cultivator to realize less than from 
forty to sixty bushels for each one sown. The productiveness of maize diminishes in 
the more temperate climate of the United States; but even there it yields double the in- 
crease of wheat; and such is the quantity annually grown that, in spite of its low price, 
the value of the maize harvest more than twice surpasses that of all the other cereals. 

Another great advantage attending the cultivation of maize is, that of all the cereals 
it is the least subject to disease. Blight, mildew, or rust are unknown to it. It is 
never liable to be beaten down by rain, or by the most violent storms of wind, and in 
climates and seasons which are favorable to its growth, the only enemies which the 
maize farmer has to dread are insects in the early stages, and birds in the later periods, 
of its cultivation. In mountainous countries, and the farther it advances beyond the 
tropics, maize — a child of the sun — naturally suffers from the ungenial influence of a 
cold and wet summer, which not only prevents the ripening of the grain, but also 
develops a poisonous ergot in its ears, similar to that which an inclement sky is apt to 
engender in rye. 
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When we consider that the zone of cultivation of the maize plant extends without 
interruption from 49° north latitude to 40^ south latitude, it is not to be wondered at 
that there are numerous varieties, from the gigantic Tlaouili of the Mexicans, which 
absolutely requires a hot sun, and bears ears ten inches in length and five or six inches 
in circumference, and the small variety with ears four or five inches long, which in 
ordinary seasons will ripen its grain, even under the variable and weeping sky of 
England, and which, with ears not larger than one’s fing«r, was found by Squier 
growing on the sacred island of Titicaca, at an altitude of 12,800 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

The various uses to which the maize plant and grain may be applied cannot be 
better enumerated than in the words of the celebrated Dr. Franklin. 

“ It is remarked in North America that the Englisli farmers, when they first arrived 
there, finding a soil and climate proper for the husbandry they have been accustomed 
to, and particularly suitable for raising wheat, they despise and neglect the culture 
of maize or Indian corn ; but, observing the advantage it affords their neighbors, the 
older inhabitants, they by degrees get more and more into the practice of raising it, 
and the face of the country shows from time to time that the culture of that grain goes 
oil visibly augmenting. The inducements arc the many different ways in which it may 
he prepared so as to afford a wholesome and pleasing nourishment to men and other 
animals. First, the family can begin to make use of it before the time of full harvest ; 
for the tender green cars, stripped of their leaves and roasted by a quick fire till the 
grain is brown, and eaten with a little salt or butter, are a delicacy. Secondly, when 
the grain is riper and harder, the cars boiled in their loaves and eaten with butter are 
also good and agreeable food. The tender green grain dried may be kept all the 
year, and, mixed with green kidney beans, also dried, make at any time a plea.sing 
dish, being first soaked some hours in water and then boiled. When the grain is ripe 
and hard there are also several ways of using it. One is to soak it all night in a 
lessive or lye, and then pound it in a large wooden mortar with a wooden pestle ; the 
skin of each grain is by that means skinned off, and the farinaceous part left whole, 
which, being boiled, swells into a white, soft pulp, and, eaten witli milk or with butter 
and sugar, is delicious. Tlie dry grain is also sometimes ground loosely so as to bo 
broken into pieces of the size of rice, and, being winnowed to separate the bran, it is 
then boiled and eaten with turkeys or other fowls as rice. Ground into a finer meal, 
they make of it by boiling a hasty-pudding or bouilli, to be eaten with milk or with 
butter and sugar, that resembles what the Italians call polenta. They make of the 
same meal with water and salt a hasty-cakc, which, being stuck against a hoe or other 
fiat iron, is placed erect before the fire, and so baked, to bo used as bread. They 
also parch it in this manner : An iron pot is filled with sand, and set on the fire till 
the sand is very hot. Two or three pounds of the grain are then thrown in, and well 
mixed with the sand by stirring. Each grain bursts and throws out a white substance 
of twice its bigness. The sand is separated by a wire sieve, and returned into the pot 
to be again heated, and repeat the operation with fresh grain. That which is parched 
is pounded to a powder in a mortar. This being sifted will keep long for use. An 
Indian will travel far and subsist long on a small bag of it, taking only six or eight 
ounces of it per day mixed with water. The flour of maize mixed with that of wheat 
makes excellent bread, sweeter and more agreeable than that of wheat alone. To 
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feed horses it is good to soak the grain twelve hours : they mash it easier with their 
teeth, and it yields them more nourishment; The leaves stri[)ped off the stalks after 
the grain is ripe, tied up in bundles when dry, are excellent forage for horses, cows, 
etc. The stalks, pressed like sugar-cane, yield a sweet juice, which, being fermented 
and distilled, yields an excellent spirit ; boiled without fermentation it affords an 
excellent syrup. In Mexico fields are sown with it thickly, that multitudes of small 
stalks may arise, which,! being cut from time to time, like asparagus, are served in 
desserts, their thin sweet juice being extracted in the mouth by chewing them. The 
meal wetted is excellent food for young chickens and the old grain for grown fowls.” 

In Europe, as well as in the United States, the quantity or maize grown far exceeds 
that of wheat or any other grain ; but so little is the value of this noblest of cereals 
known in Great Britain, that even during the fiimine in Ireland it was with the utmost 
difficulty that the starving peasants couhl be induced to use the meal sent over to thorn 
from America. This was doubtless in a great measure owing to their unacquaintance 
with the proper manner of cooking it. A delegation of colored “ mammies ” from 
Virginia, skilled in the mysteries of ‘‘pone” and “hoc-cake,” would have been of 
inestimable service. 

In light sandy soils, under the scorching rays of the sun, and in situations where 
sufiicient moisture cannot be obtained for the jirod action of rice, nuirierous varieties of 
Millet {Sorghum vulgarc) are successfully cultivated in many trojneal countries — in 
India, Arabia, the West Indies, in Central Africa, and in Nubia, where it is grown 
almost to the exclusion of every other esculent ])lant. Though the seeds arc by much 
the smallest of any of the cereal plants, the number borne upon oaeli stalk is so great 
as to counterbalance this disadvantage, and to render the cultivation of millet as pro- 
ductive as that of any other grain. 

The Bread- fruit tree (^Artocarpus meisa') is the groat gift of Providence to tlifH 
fairest isles of Polynesia. No fruit or forest tree in the north of Europe, with the 
exception of the oak or linden, is its equal in regularity of growth and comeliness of 
shape ; it far surpasses the wild chestnut, whi(di somewhat resembles it in appt^ar.anre. 
Its large oblong leaves, frequently .a foot and a lialf long, are deeply lobed like those 
of the fig tree, which they resemble not only in color and consistence, but also in 
exuding a milky juice when broken. About the time when the sun, advam'ing 
towards the Tropic of Capricorn, announces to the Tahitians that summer is approach- 
ing, it begins to produce new leaves and young fruits, which commence ripening in 
October, and may be plucked about eight months long in luxuriant succession. The 
fruit is about the size and shape of a new born infant’s bead ; and the surface is reticu- 
lated, not much unlike a truffic ; it is covered with a thin skin, and has a core about 
as big as the handle of a small knife. The eatable part lies betwcieri the skin and the 
core; it is as white as snow, and somewhat of the consistence of new broad ; it must 
be roasted before it is oaten, being first divided into three or four parts; its taste, 
according to some, is insipid, with a slight sweetness, somewhat resembling that of the 
crumb of wheaten bread mixed with boiled and mealy ])()tatocs. But Wallace, who 
met with it in^thc island of Ainboyna, speaks of it in very difi’erent tern)s. He says: 

“ Here I enjoyed a luxury I have never met with either before or since — the true 
bread fruit. It is baked entire in flic hot embers, and the inside scooped out with a 
spoon. 1 compared it to Yorkshire pudding ; others thought it was like mashed 
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potatoes and milk. It is generally about the size of a melon, a little fibrous toward 
the center, but everywhere else quite smooth and puddingy, something between yeast- 
dumplings and batter-pudding. VVe sometimes made curry or stew of it, or fried it in 
slices; but it is in no way so good as simply baked. With meat and gravy it is a 
vegetable superior to any I know either in temperate or tropical countries. With 
sugar, milk, butter, or treacle, it is a delicious pudding, having a very slight and 
delicate but characteristic flavor, which, like that of good bread and potatoes, one 
never gets tired of.” ‘ • 

When the season draws to an end, the last fruits are gathered just before they are 
perfectly ripe, and, being laid in heaps, are clo.scly covered with leaves. In this state 
they undergo a fermentation and become disagreeably sweet ; the core is then taken 
out entire, which is done by gcutly pulling out the stalk, and tlie rest of the fruit is 
thrown into a hole, which is dug for that purpose, generally in the house, and neatly 
lined in the bottom and sides with grass ; the whole is then covered with leaves, and 
heavy stones laid upon them ; in this state it undergoes a second fermentation, and 
becomes sour, after which it will sufler no change for many months. 

It is taken out of the hole as it is wanted for use, and, being made into balls, it 
is wrapped up in leaves and baked : after it is dressed it will keep five or six weeks. 
It is eaten both cold and hot, and the natives seblom make a meal without it, though 
to Europeans the taste is as disagreeable as that of a f)ieklcd olive generally is, the first 
time it is eaten. The fruit itself is in season oiglit montlis in the year, and tiie 
Mahei or sour ])aste formed in the manner above described fills up the remaining 
cycle of the year. 

To procure this principle arti(do of their food costs the fortunate South Sea Islanders 
no more trouble than jilucking and preparing it in the manner above described; for, 
gfthougli the tree which produces it does not grow s})ontaneously, yet, if a man plants 
but ten of them in bis lifetime, wbicli he may do in about an hour, be will, as Cook 
remarks, “ as completely fulfil his duty to his own and future generations, as the native 
of our less genial climate hy plowing in the cold of winter and reaping in the summer’s 
heat as often as the seasons return ” Though it has a far extended range over the 
islands and coasts of the Indian and Pacific Ocean, yet its importance as an article of 
food is chiefly confined to the Tahitian, Friendly, Samoan, Fiji, and Marquesan 
groups, while in most parts of the Indian Archipelago it is cither neglected or only 
used for fuel. 

The wonderful liixurian(!C of tro])ical vegetation is perhaps nowhere more conspicu- 
ous and surprising than in the magnificent Miisucece^ the Banana [Musa sapientum)^ 
and the Plantain [Musa paradisiaca), whose fruits most jirobably nourished mankind 
long before the gifts of Ceres became known. A succulent shaft or stem, rising to 
the hight of tifteen or twenty feet, and frequently two feet in diameter, is formed of 
the sheath-like leaf-stalks ndled one ovi‘r the other, and terminating in enormous 
light green and glossy blades, ten feet long and two feet broad, of so delicate a tissue 
that the slightest wind suffices to tear them transversely as far as the middle rib. A 
stout foot-stalk, arising frSm the center of the leaves, and reclining over one side of 
the trunk, supports numerous clusters of flowers, and subsequently great weight 
of several hundred fruits about the size and shape of full grown cueiimhers. On 
seeing the stately plant, one might suppose that many years had been required for its 
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growth; and yet only eight or ten months were necessary for its full development. 
Each shaft produces its fruit but once, when it withers and dies ; but new shoots 
spring forth from the root, and before the year has elapsed unfold themselves with the 
same luxuriance. Thus, without any other labor than now and then weeding the 
field, fruit follows upon fruit and harvest upon harvest. A single bunch of bananas 
often weighs from sixty to seventy pounds, and Humboldt has calculated that thirty- 
three popnds of wheat and ninety-nine pounds of potatoes require the same space of 
ground to grow upon as will produce 4,000 pounds of bananas. 

This prodigality of nature, seemingly so favorable to the human race, is, however, 
attended with great disadvantages; for where the life of man is rendered too easy, his 
best powers remain dormant, and he almost sinks to the level of the plant which 
afibrds him subsistence without labor. Exertion awakens our faculties as it increases 
our enjoyments, and well may we rejoice that wheat and maize, and not the banana, 
ripen in our fields. 

As the seeds of the cultivated plantain and banana never, or very rarely, ripen, 
they can only be propagated by suckers. “In both hemispheres,’’ says Humboldt, 
“ as far as tradition or history reaches, we find plantains cultivated in the tropical 
zone. It is as certain that African slaves have introduced, in the course of centuries, 
varieties of the banana into America, as that before the discovery of Columbus the 
pisang was cultivated by the aboriginal Indians.” 



MANUFACTURE OF SAOO. 


The Sago-Palm may fairly dispute with the plantain the honor of producing upon a 
given space the greatest amount of human food. It grows all over the islands of the 
Malayan Archipelago, the most productive district being in Cerarn, whence large 
quantities are exported. The tree, says Mr. Wallace,* is palm thicker ^and larger 
than the cocoa-nut tree, although rarely so tall, and having immense pinnate spiny 
leaves, which cSmpletcly cover the trunk until it is several years old. When it is 


* Malayan Archipelago, 382-385. 
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about ten or fifteen years old it sends up an immense terminal spike of flowers, after 
which it dies. 

For making sago the tree must bo used just before it is going to flower. It is cut 
down close to the ground, which, large as the tree is, costs no great labor, for the 
woody shell is only half an inch thick ; the rest is all pith. The leaves and leaf- 
stalks are cleared away, and a broad strip of bark taken off the upper side of the 
trunk, laying bare the pithy matter, which is of a rusty color near the bottom, but 
higher up of a pure white, about as hard as a mealy apple, with woody fibres running 
through it, about a quarter of an inch apart. This pith is broken up into a coarse 
powder by a heavy wooden club or pounder, having a piece of hard quartz imbedded 
into the end. By means of this, strips of the pith are cut away, which fall down into 
the cylinder formed by the tough bark, until the whole trunk is cleared out, leaving a 
skin of not more than half an inch in thickness. This material is carried to the 
WJjshing machine, which answers the purpose of a grist-mill for preparing the flour. 
This washing machine is composed wholly from the tree itself. The great sheathing 
bases of the leaves make excellent troughs ; and their ribs, as thick as a man’s arm, 
and lighter and tougher than a bamboo, furnish the supporting props; while the fibrous 
covering of the leaf-stalks forms the strainer. Water is poured on the mass of jyth, 
which is kneaded and pressed against the strainer until the starch is all washed out, 
when the fibrous refuse is thrown away. The water, charged with the starch, passes 
into another deep trough, where the sediment is quickly deposited, the water running 
off. This mass of starch is made up into packages of thirty pounds, covered with sago 
leaves. This constitutes the raw sago,” and will keep for years. Boiled with water, 
it forms a thick glutinous mass, which is eaten with salt, limes, or Chili peppers. 

More frequently it is used for making bread. The raw sago is broken up, dried in 
|he sun, and powdered into a coarse meal. The oven is a square clay pan, divided 
into compartments six or eight inches square, and three-quarters of an inch thick. 
This is heated over a clear fire of embers, filled with the flour, and covered with a 
piece of sago bark. In five minutes the bread, or rather batch of cakes, is baked. 
When hot they are very palatable with butter ; and the addition of a little sugar and 
grated coeoa nut forms quite a delicacy. They are soft, and not unlike our “ Johnny- 
cakes” made of maize flour, but have a slight characteristic flavor which is wanting in 
the prepared sago. When not wanted for immediate use, the cakes are dried in the 
sun for several days ; they will then keep for years. They are hard, rough, an(l dry; 
but the natives do not mind that, and it is a common sight to see children gnawing 
away at them, as our children do at a crust of bread. Dipped in water and toasted, 
tliey become almost as good as when fresh ; soaked and boiled, they make a good 
l)U(lding. We see no reason why these sago biscuit should not form a welcome 
addition to ship-stores in tropical regions. * 

A good-sized tree will afford 900 pounds of raw sago. This will make GOO pounds 
of bread. Two cakes, weighing three to the pound, are as much as a man can well 
oat at a meal ; five are considered a full day’s allowance. One tree will therefore 
supply a mah with food for a whole year. Two men will easily finish a tree in five 
days; so that a man may in ten days raise and make his flour for a year. If ho 
chooses to bake his year’s supply of bread at once, another ten days is quite enough ; 
so that the labor of twenty days will give him food for a year. This is on the sup* 
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position that he happens to own sago trees. If he does not, he ean buy one standing 
for two dollars. As the price of a man’s labor in this region is estimated at ten cents 
a day, the cost of food ready cooked for a man is four dollars a year. Yet, unaccount- 
able as it seems to us, the natives, with these great natural flour-barrels, (only that 
each contains • three of our barrels,) standing around them, sufi’er from hunger. 
Agassiz notices the same thing on the Amazon. If the j)Cople of any country really 
prefer to go hungry rather than spend three weeks of the year in weeding a plantain- 
field, or preparing sago, there seems no good reason why any one should interfere 
with their way of enjoying themselves. 13y all means let them taktj their siesta and 
starve afterwards. 



A SIESTA ON THE AMAZON. 


Life and death are strangely Idendod in the Oas^arn or Mandiocn root (Tafropha 
mani/iot). The jniee a rapidly destructive poison, the meal a nutritions and agre(‘ahl(* 
food, which, in tropical America, and chielly in Brazil, forms a great part of the 
people’s sustenance. Tlio hight to which the cassava attains varies from four to six 
feet. It rises liy a slender, woody, knotted stalk, furnislied witli alternate fialmatcd 
leaves, and springs from a tough *branchod woody root, the slender collateral fibres 
of which swell into those farinaceous, parsnip-like masses, for which alone the plant is 
cultivated. It requires a dry soil, and is not found at a greater elevation than 2,0d0 
feet above the level of the sea. It is propagated by cuttings, which very quickly take 
root, and in about eight months from the time of their being planted the tubers will 
generally be in a fit state to be collected ; they may, however, he left in the ground 
for many months without sustaining any injury. The usual mode of preparing the 
cassava is to grind the roots after pealing off the dark colored rind, to draw out the 
poisonous juice, and finally to bake the meal into thin cakes on a hot iron hearth. 
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Fortunately the deleterious principle is so volatile as to be entirely dissipated by * 
exposure to heat ; for when the root has been cut into small pieces, and exposed 
during some hours to the direct rays of the sun, cattle may be fed on it with perfect 
safety. If the recently extracted juice be drunk by cattle or poultry, the animals 
soon die in convulsions; but if this same liquid is boiled with meat and seasoned, it 
forms a wholesome and nutritious soup. The lairopha janipha, or Sweet Cassava, 
though very similar to the Manihot or bitter variety, and wholly innocuous, is far less 
extensively cultivated. A palatable and wholesome bread is made of both kinds; and 
although its tast6 may be thought somewhat harsh by persons accustomed to soft fer- 
mented bread made from wheaten flour, yet those who have been accustomed to its 
use are so fond of it, that Creole families who have gone to live in Europe frequently 
have it sent to them from the West Indies. The kind of starch so well known under 
the name of tapioca is prepared from the farina of cassava roots. A large quantity is 
c?|)Oi^ed from Brazil to Eifrope, and may well be considered as a more useful produc- 
tion than all the diamonds of Minas Geraes. 

The Yam roots, which arc so frequently mentioned in narratives of travel through 
the tropical regions, are the produce of two climbing plants — the Dioscorca sntiva and 
AJata — with tender sterns of from eighteen to twenty feet in length, and smooth, sharp- 
])ointed leaves on long foot-stalks, from the base ?f which arise spikes of small flowers. 
The roots of the Dioscorca saliva are flat atrd pnlmated, about a foot in breadth, 
wliito within and externally of a dark brown color, almost ajrproacbing to black ; those 
of the D. alata arc still larger, being frequently •about three feet long, and weighing 
about thirty pounds. Both kinds arc cultivated like the common potato, which they 
resemble in taste, though of a closer texture. When dug out of the earth, the roots 
are placed in the sun to dry, and are then put into sand or casks, where, if guarded 
from ^moisture, they may he ])resorved for a long time without being in any way 
injured in tljoir quality. Tlie Dioscorem arc natives of South Asia, and are supposed 
to liavc been thence transplanted to the West Indies, as they have never been found 
growing wild in any j)art of America; wliilc in the island of Ceylon, and on the coast 
of Malabar, they flourish in the w’oods with spontaneous and luxuriant growth. They 
are now very extensively cultivated in Afiiea, Asia, and America, as their large and 
nutritious roots amply reward the labor of the husbandman. 

The Spanish or Sweet Potato^ ( Cotwolrulns batatas,) ooimm nly cultivated in the 
tropical climates both of the Eastent and the Western liemispbcres, is an herbaceous 
perennial, which sends out many trailing stalks, extending six or eight feet every way, 
and putting forth at each joint, routs wliich in a genial climate grow tc be very large 
toilers, so that from a single j)lant forty or fifty largo roots are produced. The leaves 
are angular, and stand on long petioles, the flowens afle purple. The batata is propa- 
gated' by laying down the young shoots in the spring ; indeed in its native climate it 
multiplies almost spontaneously, for if the branches of roots that have been pulled up 
are suflered to remain on the ground, and a shower of rain falls soon after, their vege- 
tation will reconimcnee. From its abundant growth, it is surprising tliat in Brazil the 
mandioo sliould be cultivated in preference as food for the negro, tiio batata being 
raised more as a luxury for tlio planter’s table. 

Arrowroot is cbiefly obtained from two different ^plants — rbo Marnnthn arnndma- 
cca and the Tacca pinnatifda. The former, a native of iSoiVa America, is an herba- 
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ceous perennial and is propagated by parting the roots. It risesj^to the height of two 
or three feet, has broad, pointed leaves, and is crowned by a spike of small, white flow- 
ers It is much cultivated, both for domestic use and for exportation in the AVest In- 
dies, and in some parts of Elihdostan. The arrowroot is obtained by first pounding the 
long, stalky roots in a large, wooden mortar, and pouring a quantity of water over them. 
After the whole has been agitated for some time, the starch, separated from the fibres, 
collects at the bottom of the vessel, and having been cleansed by repeated washings is 
dried in the sun. 

The Tact a pinnatifida^ likewise an herbaceous plant with pinnate*d leaves, an um- 
belliform blossom, and large potato like roots, is scattered over most of the South Sea 
Islands. It is not cultivated in the Hawaiian group, but fbund growing wild in 
abundance in the more elevated districts, where it is satisfied with the most meagre 
soil, and sprouts forth among the lava blocks of those volcanic islands. Arrowroot is 
prepared from it in the same manner as from the West Indian Marantha, but#is the 
improvident Polynesians only think of digging it out of tlie earth, and never give them- 
selves the trouble of replanting the small and useless tubers, its quantity has very much 
diminished. 

The Caladium escAthnium, an aquatic plant, furnishes the large Taro roots which 
form the chief food of the Sandwich Islanders, and are extensively cultivated in many 
other groups of the South Seas, It grows like rice on a marshy ground, the large, 
arrow-shaped leaves rise on high foot-stalks, immediately springing from the root, and 
are likewise very agreeable to the taste, but are more seldom eaten, as they are used 
for propagation. Severed from the root, they merely require to be planted in the mud 
to produce after six months a new harvest of roots. The growth is so abundant that 
1,500 persons can live upon the produce of a single s([uaro mile. The South Soa 
Islanders make a thick paste out of the root, which, under the name of poe, forms their 
staple diet. 

It may easily be imagined that the tropical sun, which distills so many costly juices 
and fiery spices in indescribable multiplicity and abundance, must also jiroduce a variety 
ot fruits. But man has as yet done but little to improve by care and art these gifts 
of nature, and, with rare exceptions, the delicious flavor for which our native fruits 
are indebted to centuries of cultivation, is found wanting in those of the torrid zone. 

Yet there are exceptions to the rule, and among others the Peruvian Chirimoya 
('uinona tripetala) is vaunted by travelers in such terms of admiration that it can 
hardly be inferior to, and probably surpasses, the most exquisite fruits of European 
growth. Ilankc calls it in one of his letters a masterpiece of nature, and Tschudi says 
that its taste is quite incomparable. It grows to perfection at Huanuco, where it at- 
tains a weight of from fourteen to sixteen pounds. The fruit is generally heart-shaped, 
with the broad base attached to the branch. The rind is green, covered with small tu- 
bercles and scales, and encloses a snow-white, juicy pulp, with many black kernels. 
Both the fruit and the blossoms 'exhale a delightful odor. The tree is about twenty 
feet High, and has a broad, dull-green crown. 

The Litchi ( Nephelium litchi,) a small insignificant tree, with lanceolate leaves, 
and small greenish- white flowers, is a native of China and Cochin-China, but its culti- 
vation has spread over the East aild the West Indies. The plum-like, scarlet fruit is 
generally eaten by the Chinese with their tea, but it is also dried in ovens and exported. 
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lu order to obtain the fruit in perfection, for the use of the Imperial Court, the trees, 
as soon as they blosSom, are conveyed from Canton to Pekin on rafts, at a very great 
trouble and expense, so that the plum may just be ripe on their arrival in the northern 
capital. 

The beautiful Mangosteen ( Garcinia mangostana^) a native of the Moluccas, and 
thence transplanted to Java, Siam, the Philippines, and Ceylon, resembles at a dis- 
tance the citron tree, and bears large flowers like roses. The dark-brown capsular 
fruit, about the size of a small apple, is described as of unequalled flavor — ^juicy and 
aromatic, like a mixture of strawberries, raspberries, grapes, and oranges. It is said 
that the patient who has lost an appetite for every thing else still relishes the mango- 
steen, and that the case is perfectly hopeless when he refuses even this. 

The stately Mango, ( Mangifera indica,) is frequently represented on the silk 
^issues of the Hindoos, who venerate, under the ugly form of the ape Huniman, the 
transformed hero who first robbed the gardens of a Ceylonese giant of its sweet fruit, 
and presented their forefathers with this inestimable gift. The mango bears beautiful 
girandoles of flowers, followed by large plum-like fruits, of which, however, but four 
or five ripen on each branch. 

In Borneo and the other islands of the Malayan Archipelago grows the Durion, a 
fruit utterly unknown in Europe and America, which alone of all vegetable productions 
possesses the opposite qualities of extreme offensiveness to one sense, and of the highest 
gratefulness to the other sense most closely allied to it. Its smell is like that of 
rotten onions, while its taste is such that those who have once partaken of it prefer it 
to all other fruit. Wallace* thus describes the fruit; 

“ The durion grows on a large and lofty forest tree, somewhat resembling an elm in 
its general character, but with a more smooth and scaly bark. The fruit is round, or 
slightly oval, about the size of a large cocoa-nut, of a green color, and covered all over 
with short, stout spines, the bases of which touch each other, and are consequently 
somewhat hexagonal, while the points are very strong and sharp. It is so completely 
armed that, if the stalk is broken off, it is a difficult matter to lift one from the 
ground. The outer rind is so thick and tough that from whatever bight it may fall it 
is never broken. From the base to the apex five very faint lines may be traced, over 
whicli the spines arch a little ; these are the sutures of the carpels, and show where 
the fruit may be divided with a heavy knife and a strong hand. The five colls are 
white within, and arc each filled with an oval mass of cream-colored pulp, imbedded in 
which are two or three seeds about the size of chestnuts. The pulp is the eatable 
part, and its oonsistenec and flavor arc indescribable. A rich, butter-like custard, 
highly flavored with almonds, gives the best general idea of it ; hut interminglcMl with 
it come wafts of flavor that call to mind crcaui-clieesc, onion-sarnie, brown sherry, and 
other incongruities. Then tluire is a rich glutinous smoothness in the pulp whicli 
nothing else possesses, hut which adds to its delicacy. It is neither acid, nor sweet, 
nor juicy; yet one feels the w^ant of none of these qualities, for it is perfect as it is. 
It produces no nausea, or other had cfTect, and the more you eat of it the loss you feel 
inclined to stop. In fact, to eat durions is a new sensation worth a voyage to the 
East to experience. 

“ When the fruit is ripe it falls of itself, and the only way to eat durions in po^ec- 

♦ Malay Archipelago, 85. 
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tion is to get them as they fall, and the smell is then less overpowering. In a good 
fruit season large quantities are preserved salted, and kept the year round, when it 
acquires' a most disgusting odor to Europeans, but the natives appreciate it highly as a 
relish with their rice. It would not, perhaps, be correct to say that the durion is tlio 
best of all fruits, because it can not supply the place of the sub-acid juicy kinds, such 
as the orange, grape, mango, and mangosteen, whose refreshing and cooling qualities 
are so wholesome and grateful ; but as producing a food of the most exquisite flavor 
it is unsurpassed. If I had to fix on two only as representing the perfection of the 
two classes, I should certainly choose the durion and the orange as the king and 
queen of fruits. 

“ The durion is, however, sometimes dangerous. When the fruit begins to ripen it 
falls daily and almost hourly, and accidents not unfrequently happen to persons walk- 
ing or working under the trees. When it strikes a man in the fall, it produces a 
dreadful wound, the strong spines tearing open the flesh, while the blow itself is very 
heavy. Poets and moralists, judging from the European trees and fruits, have said 
that small fruits alone grow on lofty trees, so that their fall should bo harpiless to 
man, while the larger ones trail on the ground. But this generalization would bf3 
much modified by an acquaintance with tropical trees and fruits. Three of the largest, 
most solid and hgavy fruits that exist — the cocoa-nut, the Brazil-nut, and the durion — 
grow on lofty forest trees, from which they fall as soon as they are ripe, and often 
wound or kill the inhabitants. From this we may learn, mortifying as it is to our 
vanity, that trees and fruits, as well as many species of the animal kingdom, do not 
appear to bo organized with exclusive reference to the use and convenience of man.” 

When the durion is brought into a house, its odor is so oftensivo that manjp persons 
can not bring themselves to taste it. This was the case with Mr. Wallace for a long 
time. Try his best to eat it, and the nose put in its absolute veto. But one day ho 
happened when out of doors to find a ripe fruit, and eating it there, he thenceforward 
became a confirmed durion-eater. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

SUGAR-COFFKE-CIIOCOLATE— COCA— SPICES. 

Sugar: Its Importance — The Home of the Sugar-Cane — Ancient Theories about Sugar — The 
Introduction of the Cane into Europe and America — Characteristics of the Plant — Mode of 
Cultivation. — Coffee: Its Home — Introduction into Egypt and Europe, and elsewhere—* 
Present CoTee Countries — Coffee Culture in Hrazil — Agassiz’s Description of a Coffee 
Estate — The West Indies and Ceylon — The Coffee-Plant — Methods of Preparing the Berries 
— T|/e Enemies of the Plant — The Golunda — The Coffee Bug — The Coffee Moth. — Cacao, 
or Chocolate: Its Culture and Preparation. — Cocxi: Description of the Plant — Mode of its Use 
—Its Effects — Imlian superstitions connected with it. — Cinnamon: Known to the Ancients — 
Cinnamon in Ceylon — Mode of Culture and Preparation — General Account of this Spice— 
Kutmegs and Cloves— Enormities of the Dutch Monopoly — Pepper — Pimento — Ginger. 

T El ERE is a class of products of wliich, although not strictly articles of food, 
enter largely into human consumption either as furnishing beverages, or as con- 
diments to give flavor to food, or as luxuries. With the exception of tea, which 
belongs* to the tem])orate zone, these belong almost exclusively to the Tropical World; 
and they rank among the most important articles of commerce. Wo shall enumerate 
the principal of these, viz. : Sugar, Coffee, Cacao, Coca, Vanilla, Cinnamon, Nut- 
megs, Cloves, Pepper, and Pimento. 

Next after the great cereals, which have been described, sugar will rank as the 
most valuable product of tlio vegetable kingdom. Tt is produced in greater or loss 
(Quantities from the juices of most fruits and vegetables, and the sap of many kinds of 
trees. We shall, however, speak only of that derived from the sugar-cane, a plant so 
exclusively tropical that its cultivation incrca.ses greatly in cost the moment we enter 
the confines of the temperate zones. Even in the great sugar region of Louisiana, 
with all the advantages of capital aided by science, the production of sugar is only 
rendered profitable by the imposition of protective duties upon that of foreign countries. 
The original homo of this plant — for which, doubtless, the lively fancy of the 
ancient Greeks, had they been better aecQuainted with it, would have invented a 
peculiar god, as for the vine or the cereals — is most likely to be sought for in South- 
eastern Asia, where the Chinese seem to have been the first people that learnt the art 
to multiply it by culture, and to extract the §ugar from its juice- From China its 
cultivation spread westwards to India and Arabia, at a time unknown to history ; and 
the conquests of Alexander the Great first made Europe acquainted with the sweet- 
juiced cane, while sugar itself had long before been imported by the Phoenicians as a 
rare production of tho Eastern world. At a later period, both the plant and its 
produce are mentioned by several classical authors. They were, however, ignorant 
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of the manner of its production, and set forth many fanciful theories upon the subject. 
According to some it was a kind of honey, which formed itself without the assistance 
of bees. Others thought it, like the manna in the wilderness, a shower from heaven 
which fell upon the leaves of blessed seed. Others, more nearly correct, believed it 
to be a concretion of the juices, formed by the plant itself in the manner of a gum. 

During the dark ages which followed the fall of the Roman Empire, all previous 
knowledge of the Oriental sugar-plant became lost, until the Crusades, and, still more, 
the revival of commerce in Venice and Genoa reopened the ancient intercourse between 
the Eastern and the Western world. From Egypt, where the cultivation of the sugar- 
cane had, meanwhile, been introduced, it now extended to the Morea, to Rhodes, and 
Malta; and at the beginning of the twelfth century we find it growing in Italy, on the 
sultry plains at the foot of Mount Etna. After the discovery of Madeira by the Portu- 
guese, in the year 1419, the first colonists added the vine of Cyprus and the Sicilian 
sugar-cane to the indigenous productions of that lovely island ; and both succeeded so 
well, as to become after a few years the objects of a lively trade with the mother country. 

Yet, in spite of this exteri.siou of its culture, the importance of sugar as an article of 
international trade continued to be very limited, until the discovery of tropical America 
by Columbus opened a new world to commerce. As early as the year 1506 the sugar- 
cane was transplanted from the Canary Islands to Hispaniola, where its culture, 
favored by the fertility of a virgin soil and the heat of a tropical sun, was soon found 
to be so profitable, that it became the chief occupation of the European settlers, and 
the principal source of their wealth. The Portuguese, in their turn, conveyed the 
cane to B|;azil; from Hispaniola it spread over the other West Indian Islands; thence 
wandered to the Spanish main, and followed Pedrarias and Pizarro to the sh6res of 
the Pacific. 

Towards the middle of the last century, the Chinese or Oriental Sugar-cane had 
thus multiplied to an amazing extent over both hemispheres, when the introduction of 
the Tahitian variety, which was found to attain a statelier growth, to contain more 
sugar, and to ripen in a shorter time, began to dispossess it of its old domains. This 
new and superior plant is now universally cultivated in all the sugar-growing European 
colonics ; and if Cook’s voyages had produced no other benefit than making the world 
acquainted with the Tahitian Sugar-cane, they would for this alone deserve to be reck- 
oned by the political economist among the most successful and important ever per- 
formed by man. 

The sugar-cane bears a great resemblance to the common reed, but the blossom is 
different. It has a knotty stalk, like most grasses, frequently rising to the heiglit of 
fourteen feet, and produces at each joint a long, pointed, and sharply serrated leaf or 
blade. The joints in one stalk are from forty to sixty in number, and the stalks rising 
from one root are sometimes very numerous. As the plant grows up, the lower leaves 
fall off. A field of canes, when agitated by a light breeze, affords one of the most 
pleasing sights, particularly when, towards the period of their maturity, the golden 
plants appear crowned with plumes of silvery feathers, delicately fringed with a lilac 
dye. The cane has this peculiarity, that each joint while contributing its share to the 
general growth and nutriment, is at the same time, by a separate system of vessels and 
chambers, providing for its own development. Thus every joint is in a manner a 
distineP plant ; and if placed in the ground will send up a perfect cane. This is 
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indeed the only manner in which it is now propagated. There is not and probably has 
not been for ages, a single plant raised from the seed. In Louisiana, a third of the 
crop is required for seed. In Cuba, much* less is required, as the cane requires 
planting only every ten or twelve years ; while in Louisiana it must be renewed every 
two or three years. To this is mainly duo the advantage as a sugar country of Cuba 
over liOuisiana. 

As the cane is a rank, succulent plant, it requires a strong, deep soil to bring it to 
perfection, and generally grows best in a low, moist situation. On the eastern, well- 
watered slopes of the Andes, however, it still thrives at a height of G,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. In preparing a field for planting with the cuttings of cane — for 
the cultivator nowhere resorts to the sowing of seed, which in America at least, has 
never been known to vegetate — the ground is marked out in rows, three or four feet 
apart, and in these lines holes are dug, from eight to twelve inches deep, and with an 
interval of two feet between the holes. In these the cuttings are inserted, which 
invariably consist of the top joints of the plant, because they are less rich in saccharine 
juice than the lower parts of tlie cane, while their power of vegetation is equally strong. 
While the shoots are growing and progressing to ripeness, great care must be taken to 
irrigate and weed the held. The canes annually yield fresli shoots, or rattoons, but as 
they have a tendency to deteriorate — at least in size — it is customary in all well-man- 
aged estates to renew every year one sixth part of the plantation. 

The manufacture of sugar has been greatly improved by the introduction of steam- 
power, which thoroughly presses out all the juice of the canes on their being passed 
hub once between tlio three iron rollers which the crushing-niachino sets in motion. 
The Slip is collected in a cistern, and must bo immediately heated, to })revont its 
becoming acid — an efTect whicli fre(|uently commences in less tlian an hour from the 
time of its being expressed. A certain quantity of lime is added to promote the sepa- 
ration of the feculent matters contained in the juice, and these being removed, the cane 
liquor is then subjected to a very ra})id boiling, to evaporate the watery particles and 
bring the syruj) to such a consistency that it will granulate on cooling. 

In order to separate the granulated or crystallized sugar from the molasses, which 
arc incapable of crystallization and even attract the moisture of the air, it is placed in 
a large square iron and air-tight case, divided into two compartments by a sieve4ike 
bottom of wire with narrow meshes. The sugar is placed in the upper compartment, 
and the lower one communieates with two air-jmmps, which are set in motion by the 
same engine which crushes the canes. On the air being exhausted in this lower com- 
partment, the Tupiid molasses come pouring in to till up the void, while the crystallized 
mass remains almost thoroughly purified at the top. Tliis used formerly to bo a very 
tedious operation : tlie sugar was placed in large casks whose bottoms were pierced 
with holes, and though left to drain for at least eight days, it still retained a quantity 
ot molasses, while by the new process the cleansing is most etfectually performed in a 
couple of hours, and the sugar, which has of course a much better appearance, can 
immediately be packed in hogsheads and cases ready for shipment. 

Our space will not permit us to give a full descri])tion of the entire process of culti- 
vating the cane and manufacturing sugar. In Hai'pcrs Magazine for November, 
1803, and February, will be found fully illustrated articles describing theso 

processes as carried on in Louisiana and Cuba. 

86 
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Tho mountain regions of Enarca and Caffa, situated to the south of Abyssinia, are 
most probably the countries where the Coffee- Tree was first planted by nature, as it 
has here not only been cultivated from time immemorial, but is everywhere found 
growing wild in tho forests. 

Here also tho art of preparing a beverage from its berries seems to have been first 
discovered. Arabic authors inform us that about four hundred years ago Gemaledie, 
a learned mufti of Aden, having become acquainted with its virtues on a journey to 
the opposite slioro of Africa, recommended it on bis return to the dervises of his 
convent as an excellent means for keeping awake during their devotional exercises. 
The example of these holy men brought coffee into vogue, and its use spreading from 
tribe to tribe, and from town to town, finally reached Mecca about the end of the 
fifteenth century. There fanaticism endeavored to oppose its progress, and in 1511 a 
council of theologians condemned it as being contrary to the law of Mahomet, on 
account of its intoxicating like wine. The Sultan of Egypt, however, who happened 
to be a great coffee-drinker himself, convoked a new assembly of the learned, who de- 
clared its use to be not only innocent, but healthy ; and thus cofiee advanced rapidly 
from the Red Sea and the Nile to Syria, and from Asia Minor to Constantinople, 
where the first colFee-house was opened in 1554, and soon called forth a number of 
rival establishments. Rut here also the zealots began to murmur at the mosques being 
neglected for tlie attractions of the ungodly coffee divans, and declaimed against it from 
the Koran, which positively says that coal is not of the number of things created by 
God for good. Accordingly the mufti ordered the coffee-houses to be closed ; but his 
successor declaring coffee not to be coal, unless when over-roasted, they were allowed 
to re-open, and ever since the most pious mussulman drinks his cofiee without any 
scruples of conscience. The commercial intercourse with tho Levant could not fail to 
make Europe acquainted with this new source of enjoyment. In 1052, Pasqua, a 
Greek, opened the first coffee house in London, and twenty years later the first French 
cafes were established in Paris and Marseilles. 

As the demand for coffee continually increased, the small province of Yemen, tho 
only country which at that time supplied the market, could no longer produce a suHi- 
cient quantity, and the high price of the article naturally j)rompted the Europetm 
governments to introduce the cultivation of so valuable a plant into their colonies. 
The islands of Mauritius and Rourbon took the lead in 1718, and Ratavia followed 
1723. Some years before, a few plants had been sent to Amsterdam, one of wdiieli 
found its way to Marly, where it was multiplied by seeds. Captain Descleiix, a 
French naval officer, took some of these young coffee-plants with him to Martinicpio, 
desirous of adding a new source of wealth to the resources of the colony. The passage 
was very tedious and stormy ; water began to fail, and all the gods seemed to conspire 
against the iptroduction of tlie coffee-tree into the new world. Rut Desclcux patiently 
endured the extremity of thirst that his tender shoots might not drooji for want ot 
water, and succeeded in safely bringing over one single plant, tho parent stock wheiicft 
all the vast coffee-plantations of the West Indies and Rrazil are said to have derived 
their origin. 

On examining the present state of coffee-production throughout the world, we find 
that it has undergone great revolutions within tho last thirty years, as some of tl)e 
countries that were formerly prominent in this respect now occupy but an inferior 
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rank, while in others the cultivation of coffee has rapidly attained gigantic proportions. 
Thus Brazil, which at the beginning of the century was hardly known in the coffee 
market, now furnishes nearly as much as all the rest of the world Ijesides. Its expor- 
tation, which in 1820 amounted to 97,500 sacks, rose to a million in 1840, and attained 
in 1855 the enbrmous quantity of 2,392,100 sacks, or more than 350 millions of 

pounds ! 

Java ranks next to Brazil among the coffee-producing countries, for though slavery 
docs not exist in this splendid colony, yet the Dutch have introduced a system which 
answers the purpose fully as w^ell. Every Javanese peasant is obliged to work sixty- 
six days out of the year for government ; and the residents or administrators of the 
various districts distribute this compulsory labor among the several plantations, which 
are all in the hands of private individuals. Thus the latter are provided with the 
necessary hands at a very cheap rate ; but on the other hand they are compelled to 
sell their whole produce to the Handels 3[aatschappy , or Dutch East India Company, 
at a price fixed by the government, which of course takes care to secure the lion’s 
share of the profit. 

Within the last forty years the progress of coffee cultivation in Ceylon has been no 
less remarkable than its rapid extension in Java or Brazil. Though the plant was 
found growing in the island by the Portuguese, and is even supposed by some to be 
indigenous, yet it was only after the subjugation of the ancient kingdom of Kandy by 
the English in 1815, and the opening of roads in the hill country, that it began to be 
cultivated on a more extensive scale ; so that in an incredibly short time the mountain 
ranges in the centre of the island became covered with plantations, and rows of coffee- 
trees began to bloom upon the solitary hills around the very base of Adam’s Peak. 

Brazil is, however, tiic great coffee country of the world. According to Agassiz* 
“ more than half the coffee consumed in the world is of Brazilian growth. And yet 
the coffee of Brazil has little reputation, and is even greatly underrated, simply because 
a great deal of the best produce of the Brazilian plantations is sold under the name of 
Java or Mocha, or as the cofi’ee of Martinique or Bourbon. INIartinique produces only 
000 sacks of coffee annually ; Guadaloupc, whose coftee is sold under the name of the 
neighboring island, yields 0,000 sacks, not enough to provide the market of Rio de 
Janeiro for twenty-four hours; and the Isle of Bourbon hardly more. A great^part 
of the cofiee which is bought under these names, or under that of Java coffee is Bra- 
zilian ; while the so-called Mocha cofiee is often nothing but the small round beans of 
the Brazilian plant, found at the suininit of the branches, and very carefully selected.” 
“If,” continues Agassiz, “ the provinces adjacent to llio de Janeiro offer naturally the 
most favorable soil for the production of cofiee, it must not be forgotten that cofiee is 
planted with advantage in the shade of the Amazonian forest, and even yields two 
annual crops wherever pains are taken to plant it. In the province of .Ceara, where 
the coffee is of superior quality, it is not planted on the plains or in the low grouads, 
or in the shadow of the forest, as in the valley of the Amazon, but on the slopes of 
the hills and on the mountain hights, at an elevation of from 1,500 to 2,000 feet and 
more above the sea, in the Serras of Aratanha and Baturit<^ and in the Serra Grande.’* 

“A thriving coffee plantation,” says Agassiz elsewhere, f ‘‘is a very pretty sight; 
the rounded regular outline of the shrubs gives a tufted look to the hill sides on which 

* Journey in Brazil, 506, 507. t Journey in Brazil, 71, 113, 114, 
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they grow, and their glittering foliage contrasts strikingly with their bright berries. 
One often passes, however, colfee plantations which look ragged and thin ; and in this 
case the trees are either suffering from the peculiar insect so injurious to them, (a kind 
of tinea,) or have run out and become exhausted. The ordinary roads on the coffee 
plantations are carried straight up the side of the hills, between the lines of the shrubs, 
gullied by every rain, and offering besides so steep an ascent that even with eight or 
ten oxen it is often impossible to drive the clumsy, old-fashioned cart up the slope, and 
the negroes are obliged to bring a great part of the harvest down on their heads. They 
are often seen bringing enormous bundles on their heads down almost vertical slopes.’^ 

Agassiz, however, describes one plantation which he visited which appears to be a 
model : “ On Senhor Lagers estate all these old roads arc abandoned, except where 
they are planted hero and there with alloys of orange-trees for the benefit of the 
negroes ; and he lias substituted for them winding roads in the sides of the hill, with a 
very gradual ascent, so that liglit carts dragged by a single mule can transport all the 
harvest from the summit of the plantation to the drying-ground. It was the harvesting 
season, and the sight was a very pretty one. The negroes, men and women, were 
scattered about the plantations, with broad shallow trays, made of plaited grass or 
bamboo, over their shoulders, and supported at their waists. Into these they were 
gathering the coffee, some of the berries being brilliantly red, some already beginning 
to dry and turn brown ; while hero and there was a green one not yet ipiite rij)e hut 
soon to ripen in the scorching sun. Little black children were sitting on the ground, 
and gathering what fell under the bushes, singing at their work a monotonous but 
rather pretty snatch of song, in which some took the first and others the second, 
making a not inharmonious music. As their baskets were filled they came to the 
administrator to receive a little metal ticket on which the amount of their work was 
marked* A task is allotted to each onc^so much to a full-grown man, so much to a 
woman with young children, so much to a child — and each one is paid for whatever 
he may do over and above it. The reciuisition is a very moderate one, so that the 
industrious have an opportunity of making a little money independently. At night 
they all present their tickets, and are paid on the spot for any extra work. From the 
harvesting-ground we followed the carts down to the place where their burden is 
deposited. On their return from the plantation the negroes divide the day’s harvest, 
and dispose it in little mounds on the drying-ground, which is paved in a dazzlieg 
white cement, from the glare of which the eye turns wearily away, longing for a green 
spot on which to rest. When pretty erpially dried, the coffee is spread out in thin 
even layers over the whole enclosure, where it is baked in the sun for the last time. 
It is then hulled by a very simple machine, in use ou almost all the fazendas, and the 
process is con)pletG. 

“ The coffee plantations cover all the hill-sides for miles around. The seed is 
planted in nurseries especially prepared, where it undergoes its first year’s growth. It 
is then transplanted to its permanent home, and begins to bear in about three years, 
the first crop being a very liglit one. From that time forward, under good care an<l 
with favorable soil, it will continue to bear, and even to yield two crops or moro 
annually for thirty years in suece.ssion. At that time the shrubs and the soil are alike 
exhausted, and according to the custom of the country the fazendeiro cuts down a new 
forest and begins a new plantation, completely abandoning his old one, without a 
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tliouglit of redeeming or fertilizing the exhausted land. One of the long sighted 
reforms undertaken by our host, however, is the manuring of all the old deserted plan- 
tations on his estate. lie has already a number of vigorous young plantations which 
promise to be as good as if a virgin forest had been sacrificed to produce them. Ho 
wishes not only to preserve the wood on his own estate, and to show that agriculture 
Deed not be pursued at the expense of taste and beauty, but also to remind his coun- 
trymen that, extensive as their forests are, they will not last forever ; and that it will 
he necessary to emigrate before long to find new coffee grounds, if the old ones are to 
be considered worthless.” 

In the West Indies the culture of coffee has greatly diminished. Hayti, which 
before the revolution of 17i)l exported to France 70,000,000 pounds, now produces 
less than half’ that quantity. Tlie British West Indies, wliich in 1<S‘J7 exported nearly 
30,000,000 pounds, now produce but 4,000,000. Cuba, the product of which in 1833 
was 40,000,000 pounds, now produces less than half as much. This is, however, 
owinfr to the fact, that it is found that under tlieir system of slavc labor the cultivation 
of sugar, for which the climate is so favorable, has been found more profitable than 
that of cofieo. In Ceylon the production of coffee has increased enormously within 
the present generation. It rose from less than 2,()0(),()0() pounds in 1833 to more 
than 67,000,000 pounds in 1857 ; since which time it has still further increased. 

When left to the free growth of nature, the coiicc-tree attains a hight of from fifteen 
to twenty feet; in the plantations, liowever, the tops are generally cut off in order to 
promote the growth of the lower branches, and to facilitate the gathering of the crop. 
Its leaves are opposite, evergreen, and not unlike those of the bay tree ; its blossoms 
arc white, sitting on short footstalks, and resembling the flower of tlie jasmine. The 
fruit which succeeds is a green berry, ripening into red, of the size and form of a largo 
cherry, and having a pale, insipid, and somewhat glutinous pulp, enclosing two hard 
and oval seeds or beaus, which arc too well known to reipiinj any further description. 
Tlic tree is in full bearing from its fourth or fiftli year, and continues during a long 
series of seasons to furnish an annual produce of about a j)Ound and a half of beans. 
The seeds arc known to ho ripe when the liorries assume a dark red color, and if not 
then gathered, will dro]) from the trees. 

The planters in Arabia do not pluck the fruit, hut place cloths for its reception 
beneath the trees, wliicli they shake, and the ripened berries drop readily. These are 
afterwards spread upon mats, and exposed to the sun until j)crfoctly dry, when the 
husk is broken with large licavy rollers made citlier of wood or of stone. The coffee, 
thus cleared of its husk, is again dried thoroughly in the sun, that it may not be liable 
to heat when packed for shipment. This metliod may, in some measure, account for 
the superior quality of the Arabian coffee; but in the large plantations of Brazil, Java, 
Ceylon, and other European colonies, it is necessary to follow a more cxjieditious 
plan, to pluck the berries from tlie trees as soon as they ripen, and immediately to 
pass them through a pulping mill, consisting of a horizontal fluted roller turned by a 
tirank, and acting against a movable breast-hoard, so placed as to prevent the passage 
of whole berries between itself and the roller. The pulp is then separated from the 
seeds by washing tliem, and the latter are spread out in tlie sun to dry ; after which 
the membranous skin, or parchment, which iniinediately covers the beans, is removed 
^y means of heavy rollers or stamping. 
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To be cultivated to advantage, the coffee-tree requires a climate where the mean 
temperature of the year amounts to at least 68®, and where the thermometer never 
falls below 55®. It is by nature a forest tree requiring shade and moisture, and thus 
it is necessary to screen it from the scorching rays of the sun by planting rows of um- 
brageous trees at certain intervals throughout the field. These also serve to protect 
it from the sharp winds which would injure the blossoms. It cannot bear either 
excessive beat or a long-continued drought ; and where rain does not fall in sufficient 
quantity, artificial irrigation must supply it with the necessary moisture. From all 
these circumstances it is evident that the best situations for the growtli of coffee are 
not the sultry alluvial plains of the tropical and sub-tropical lands, but the mountain 
slopes to an elevation of 4,500 feet. 

Like every other plant cultivated hy man, the coffco-tree is exposed to the ravages 
of many enemies. Wild cats, monkeys, and squirrels prey upon the ripening berries, 
and hosts of caterpillars feed upon the leaves. Since 1847 the Ceylon plantations 
have been several times invaded hy swarms of the golunda, a species of rat which 
inhabits the forests, making its nest among the roots of the trees, and, like the lem- 
mings of Norway and Lapland, migrating in vast numbers when the seeds of tlio 
nilloo-sbrub, its ordinary food, are exhausted. “ In order to reach the buds and 
blossoms of the coffee, the golunda cats such slender branches as would not sustain its 
weight, and feeds as they fall to the ground ; and so delicate and sharp are its incisors, 
that the twigs thus destroyed are detached by as clean a cut as if severed with a 
knife. The Malabar coolies are so fond of its flesh that they evince a preference for 
those districts in which the coffee plantations are subject to its incursions, frying the 
rats ini oil or converting them into curry. 

Another great plague is the Lecemium coffem, known to planters as the coffee bug, 
but in reality a species of coccus, which establishes itself on young shoots and buds, 
covering them with a noisome incrustation of scales, from the influence of which tlio 
fruit shrivels and drops off. A great part of the crop is sometimes lost, and on many 
trees not a single berry forms from the invasion of this pest, which was first observed 
in 1843 on an estate at Lapalla Galla, and thence spreading eastward through other 
plantations, finally reached all the other estates in the island. No cheap and effectual 
remedy has as yet been found to stay its ravages, and the only hope is that, as other 
blights have been known to do, it may wear itself out, and vanish as mysteriously as 
it came. 

Mrs. Agassiz* gives an interesting description of the larva of the Brazilian coffee moth : 
“For some time Mr. Agassiz has been trying to get living specimens of the insect so 
injurious to the coffee-tree, the laiva of a little moth akin to those which destroy llic 
vineyards of Europe. A#last he succeeded in obtaining some, and among them was 
one just spinning his cocoon on the leaf. Wc watched him fo^c a long time with the 
lens as he wove his filmy tent. He had arched the threads upwards in the center, so 
as to leave a little hollow space into which he could withdraw. This tiny vault 
seemed to be completed at the moment we saw him, and ho was drawing threads for- 
ward and fastening them at a short distance beyond, thus lashing his house to the leaf, 
as it were. The exquisite accuracy of the work was amazing. Ho was spinning the 
thread with his mouth, and with every new stitch he turned his body backwanb 

* Journey in Brazil, 118. 
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ftttacbed his thread to the same spot, then drew it forward and fastened it exactly on a 
line with the last, with a precision and rapidity that machinery could hardly imitate. 
It is a curious question how far this perfection of workmanship in many of the lower 
animals is simply identical with their organization, and therefore to be considered as a 
function as inevitable in its action as digestion or respiration, rather than as an instinct. 
In this case the body of the little animal was his measure. It was amazing to see him 
lay down his threads with such accuracy, till one remembered that he could not make 
them longer or shorter; for, starting from the center of his house, and stretching his 
body to its full length, they must always reach the same point. The same is true of 
the so-called ‘ mathematics ’ of the bee. The bees stand as close as they can together 
in their hive, for the economy of space; and each one deposits his wax around him, 
his own form and size being the mould for the cells, the regularity of which when 
completed excites so much wonder and admiration. The ‘ mathematical ’ secret of the 
bee is to be found in his structure, not in his instinct. But in the industrial work of 
some of the lower animals — the ant, for instance, — there is a power of adaptation 
which is not susceptible of the same explanation. Their social organization, too intelli- 
gent, it seems, to be the work of any reasoning powers of their own, yet does not 
appear to be directly connected with their structure. While we were watching our 
little insect, a breath stirred the leaf, and he instantly contracted himself and drew 
back under his roof ; but presently camo out again and returned to his work.” 

“Theobroma,” — food for gods, — the Greek name given by Linnmus to the Cacao 
or Chocolate tree, sufficiently proves how highly he valued the flavor of its seeds. 
Indigenous in Mexico, it had long been in extensive cultivation before the arrival of 
the Spaniards, who found the beverage which the Indians pre^pared from its beans so 
agreeable, that they reckoned it among the most })l(‘asing fruits of their conquest. 
From Mexico they transplanted it into tlieir other dependencies, so that in America its 
present range of cultivation extends from 20® North latitude to Guayaquil and Bahia. 
It has even been introduced into Africa and Asia, in return for the many useful trees 
that have been imported from the old into the new world. 

The cacao tree seldom rises above the height of twenty feet, its leaves arc large, 
oblong, and pointed. The flowers, which are of a pale red color, spring from the large 
branches, and even from the trunk and roots. The fruits are large, oval, pointed pods, 
about five or six inches long, and containing in five compartments from twenty to forty 
seeds — the well-known cacao of commerce — enveloped in a white, pithy substance. 

The trees are rai.scd from seed, generally in places screened from the wind. As 
they are incapable of bearing tlie scorching rays of the sun, particularly when young, 
bananas, maize, mani(»e, and other broad-leaved plants are^own between their rows, 
under whose shade tligy enjoy the damp and sultry boat which is indispensable to their 
growth, for the Theohroma Cacao is essentially tropical, and requires a warmer 
climate than the coffee-tree or the sugar-cane. Two years after having been sown, the 
plant attains a height of three feet, and sends forth many branches, of which, however, 
hut four or five are allowed to remain. The first fruits appear in the tliird year, but 
the tree does not come into full bearing before it is six or seven years old, and from 
that time forward it continues to yield abundant crops of beans during more than 
twenty years. At first the tender plants must be carefully protected from weeds and 
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insectB, but in after years they demand but little attention and labor, so that one negro 
suffices for keeping a thousand trees in order and collecting their produce. According 
to Herndon,* the annual produce of a thousand full-grown trees, in the plantations 
along the lower banks of the monarch of streams, amounts to fifty arrobes, that sell in 
Peru from two and a half to three railrees the arrobc ; and Wagner informs us that in 
Costa Rica a thousand trees yield about 1,250 pounds, worth twenty dollars the 
hundred weight. 

The beans when first collected from tho tree are possessed of an acrimony, which 
requires a sliglit fermentation to change into the aromatic principle, to which they arc 
indebted for their agreeable flavor. For this purpose they are thrown into pits, where 
they remain three or four days covered with a light layer of sand, (;are being taken to 
stir them from time to time. They are then taken out, cleaned, and laid out upon 
mats to dry in tho snn. Tho management of the beans requires some caution, for if 
the fermentation is allowed to continue too long, they acquire a mouldy taste and smell, 
which they only lose on being roasted. When thoroughly dried (which is known by 
their hollow sound when shalam, and by the husk easily separating from the seed when 
pressed), they are packed in sacks or cases, and sent as soon as possible to the market, 
a rapid sale being extremely desirable, as it is very diflioiilt to preserve them from 
insects, more particularly from the cockroaches. Cacao is chiefly used under the form 
of chocolate. The beans arc roasted, finely ground, so as to convert them into a per- 
fectly smooth paste, and improved in flavor by the addition of spices, such as the sweet- 
scented vanilla, a short notice of vvliicli will not bo out of place. 

Like our parasitical ivy, the Vanilla aromatica^ a native of torrid America, climbs 
the summits of the highest forest-trees, or creeps along tho moist rock crevices on the 
banks of rivulets. The stalk, which is about as thick as a finger, boars at each joint 
a lanceolate and ribbed leaf, twelve inches long and three inches broad. The largo 
flowers, which fill the forest with their delicious odors, are white intermixed with strij)os 
of red and yellow, and are succeeded by long and slender pods containing many seeds 
imbedded in a thick oily and balsamic pulp. These pods seldom ripen in the wild 
state, for tho dainty monkey knows no greater delicacy, and his agility in climlpg 
almost always enables him to anticipate man. At present the vanilla is cultivated not 
only in Mexico, where tho villages Papantla and* Misantla annually produce about 
19,000 pounds or two millions of pods (worth at Vera Cruz a shilling tho pod), but 
in Java, where tho industrious Dutch have acclimatized it since 1819. It is planted 
under shady trees on a damp ground, and grows luxuriantly ; but as a thousand blos- 
soms on an average produce but one pod, it must always remain a rare and costly spieo. 
Had tbe ancients known •milla they would, no doubt, have deemed it more worthy to 
be tho food of the Olympic gods than their fabled ambrosia. 

Although but little known beyond the confines of its native country, Coca (to be 
carefully distinguished from Cocoa and Cacao), is beyond all doubt one of the most 
remarkable productions of the tropical zone, and deserves the more to be noticed as the 
time is, perhaps, not far distant, when it will assume a conspicuous rank in the markets 
of the world. 


* Valley of the Amazons. 
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The sultry valleys on the eastern slopes of the Peruvian and Bolivian Andos are 
the seat of the Erythroxyhn Goca^ which like the coffee-tree bears a lustrous green 
foliage, and white blossoms ripening into small, scarlet berries. Those, however, are 
not used, but the leaves, which when brittle enough to break on being bent, are 
stripped from the plant, dried in the sun, and closely packed in sacks. The naked 
shrub soon gets covered with new foliage, and after throe or four months its leaves are 
ready for a second plucking, though in some of the higher mountain-valleys it can 
only be stripped once a year. Every eight or ten years the plantations require to be 
renewed, as the leaves of the old shrubs arc less juicy, and consequently of inferior 
(quality. Like the coffee-tree, the coca shrub thrives only in a damp situation, under 
.shelter from the sun ; and for this reason maize, which rapidly shoots up, is generally 
sown between the rows of the young plants. At a later period, when they no longer 
need this protection, care must be taken to weed the plantation, and to loosen the soil 
every two or three months. 

The local consumption of coca is immense, as the Peruvian Indian reckons its habitual 
use among the prime necessaries of life, and is never seen without his leathern pouch 
or chuspa, filled with a provision of the leaves, and containing besides a small })ox of 
powdered unslakcd lime. At least three times a day he rests from his work to chew 
his indispensable coca. Carefully taking a few leaves out of th(5 bag, and removing 
their midribs, ho first masticat(\s them into the shape of a small ball, which is called an 
acullico ; then repeatedly inserting a thin piece of moistened wood like a toothpick 
into the box of unslakcd lime, he introduces the powder which remains attached to it 
into the acullico until the latter has acejuirod the recpiisite flavor. Tlic saliva, which 
is abundantly secreted while chewing the pungent mixture, is mostly swallowed along 
with the green juice of the [dant. When the acullico is cxliaustod, anotlicr is imme- 
diately prepared, for one seldom sufllccs. The corrosive sharpness of the unslakcd 
lime rccpiircs some caution, and an unskilled coca chewer runs tlio risk of burning 
his lips, as, for instance, tlie celebrated traveler Tschudi, who, by the advice of his 
muleteer, while crossing the high mountain-passes of the Andes, attempted to make an 
acullico, and instead of strengthening himself as he expected, merely added excru- 
ciating pain to the fatigues of the journey. The taste of coca is slightly bitter and 
aromatic, like that of bad green tea, but the addition of lime or of the sharp ashes of 
the quinoa, renders it less disagreeable to the European palate. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Indians who regularly use coca require but little 
food, and when the dose is augmented arc abb to undt^rgo the greatest fiitigucs, without 
tasting almost anything else. Poppig ascribes this astonishing increase of endurance 
to a momentary excitement, which must necessarily ho succeeded by a corresponding 
collapse, and therefore considers the use of coca absolutely hurlful. Tschudi, however, 

of opinion that its moderate consumption far from being injurious, is, on the con- 
trary, extremely wholesome, and cites the examples of several Indians who, never 
allowing a day to pass without chewing their coca, attained the truly patriarchal age 
of one hundred and thirty years. The ordinary food of these people consists almost 
exclusively of roasted maize or barley, which is eaten dry without any other addition : 
and the obstinate obstructions caused by these mealy aliments arc obviated by the tonic 
effects of the coca, which thus removes the cause of many maladies. It may be 
remarked, that a similar reason is assigned for the custom of areka and betel chewing 
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in Southern Asia. As an instance of the wonderful strengthening properties of the 
coca, Tschudi mentions the case of an Indian called Hatun Huamang or the “ Great 
Vulture,’^ whom he employed during five consecutive days and nights in making the 
most laborious excavations, and who never ate anything all the time, or slept more thau 
two hours a night. But every three hours ho chewed about half an ounce of the leaves, 
and constantly kept his acullico in his mouth. When the work was finished, this Indian 
accompanied Tschudi during a ride of twenty-three leagues, over the high mountain- 
plains, constantly running alongside of the nimbly-pacing mule, and never resting but 
for the purpose of preparing an acullico. When they separated, the “ Great Vulture ” 
told Tschudi that he would willingly do the same work over again, provided only Ik* 
had a plentiful allowance of coca. He was sixty-two years old, according to the testi- 
mony of the village priest, and had never been ill all his life. 

Tschudi often found •that coca is the best preservative against the asthmatic symp- 
toms which are produced by the rapid ascension of high mountains. While hunting 
in the Puna, at an elevation of 14,000 feet above the level of the sea, he always 
drank a strong infusion of coca before starting, and was then able to climb among the 
rocks, and to pursue his game, without any greater difficulty in breathing ihan would 
have been the case upon the coast. Even after drinking a very strong infusion, bo 
never experienced any symptoms of cerebral excitement, but a feeling ot satiety, and 
though ho took nothing else at the time, his appetite returned only after a longer 
interval than usual. 

If the moderate use of coca is thus beneficial in many respects, its abuse is attended 
with the same deplorable consequences as those which are observed in the oriental 
opium-eaters and smokers, or in our own incorrigible drunkards. The confirmed coca- 
che vver, or coquero, is known at once by his uncertain step, his sallow complexion, his 
hollow, lack-lustre black-rimmed eyes, deeply sunk in the head, his trembling lips, his 
incoherent speech, and his stolid apathy. Ilis character is irresolute, suspicious, and 
false ; in the prime of life he has all the appearances of senility, and in later years 
sinks into complete idiocy. Avoiding the society of man, lie seeks the dark forest, or 
some solitary ruin, and there, for days together, indulges in his pernicious habit. 
While under the influence of coca, liis excited fancy riots in the strangest visions, jiow 
revelling in pictures of ideal beauty, and then haunted by dreadful apparitions. 
Secure from intrusion, be crouches in an obscure corner, liis eyes immovably fixed upon 
one spot; and the almost automatic motion of the band raising the coca to the moutli, 
and its mechanical chewing, are the only signs of consciousness which he exhibits. 
Sometimes a deep groan escapes from his breast, most likely when the dismal solitude 
around him inspires liis imagination with some terrific vision, which he is as little able 
to banish as voluntariljr to dismiss his dreams of ideal felicity. How the coqiuMo 
finally awakens from his trance, Tschudi was never able to ascertain, though most 
likely the complete exhaustion of his supply at length forces him to return to bis 
miserable hut. 

No historical record informs us when the use of the coca was introduced, or who 
first discovered the hidden virtues of its leaves. When Pizarro destroyed the empire 
of Atahualpa ho found that it played an important part in the religious rites of the 
Incas, and that it was used in all public ceremonies, either for fumigation or as an 
offeripg to the gods. The priests chewed coca wkile performing their rites, and the 
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favor of the invisible powers was only to be obtained by a present of these highly 
valued leaves. No work begun without coca could come to a happy termination, and 
divine honors were paid to the shrub itself. 

After a period of more than three centuries, Christianity has not yet been able to 
eradicate these deeply rooted superstitious feelings, and everywhere the traveler still 
moots with traces of the ancient belief in its mysterious powers. To the present day, 
the miners of Cerro de Pasco throw chewed coca against the hard veins of the ore, and 
alhrm that they can then be more easily worked, — a custom transmitted to them from 
thoir forefathers, who were fully persuaded that the Coyas, or subterranean divinities, 
rendered the mountains impenetrable unless previously propitiated by an offering of 
coca. Even now the Indians put coca into the mouths of their dead, to insure them a 
welcome on their passage to another world; and whenever they find one of their 
ancestral mummies, they never fail to offer it some of the leave! 

During the first period after the conquest of Peru, the Spaniards endeavored to 
extirpate by all possible moans the use of coca, from its being so closely interwoven 
with the Indian superstitions; but the proprietors of the mines soon became aware 
how necessary it was for the successful prosecution of their undertakings ; the planters 
also found after a time that the Indians would not work without it. Private interest 
prevailed, as ft always does in the long run, over religious zeal and dcs[)Otic interdic- 
tions, and in the last century we even find a Jesuit, Don Antonio Julian, regretting 
that the use of coca had not been introduced into Europe instead of tea or coflfee. 
When we consider its remarkable properties, it is indeed astonishing that it has so 
long remained unnoticed. Were it concealed in the interior of Africa, or extremely 
difficult to procure, this neglect could be more easily accounted for ; but hundreds of 
vessels annually frequent the harbors of Peru and Bolivia, wlierc it may be obtained 
in large (piantitics, and yet it has only been rarely and in small quantities imported 
into Europe, and, as far as I can learn, never into the United States. 

Although the Cinnamon tree, that beautiful laurel, whose bark furnishes the most 
ex(piisite of all the spices of the East, is indigenous in the forests of Ceylon ; yet as no 
authoj* previous to the fourteenth century mentions its aromatic rind among the pro- 
ductions of the island, there is every reason to believe that the cinnamon, which in 
the earlier ages was imported into Europe through Arabia, was obtained first from 
Africa, and afterwards from India. Cinnamon figures largely among the ingredients 
used by the Hebrews for the holy anointing oil and sacred perfumes. Some, indeed, 
but with no good reason, have supposed that the substance so designated was the 
gum of a species of the aloe, and aver that cinnamon itself was unknown to the 
Hebrews, Greeks and Romans. That the Portuguese, who had been mainly attracted 
to the East by the fame of its spices, were nearly twenty years in India before they 
look steps to obtain a footing at Colombo, proves that there can have been nothing 
very remarkable in the quality of the spice at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and that the high reputation of the Ceylon cinnamon is comparatively modern, and 
attributable to the attention bestowed upon its preparation for market by the Portu- 
guese, and afterwards on its cultivation by the Dutch. Long after the appearance of 
^^nropeans in Ceylon, cinnamon was only found in the forests of the interior, where it 
was cut and brought away by the Ohalias, an emigrant tribe, which, in consideration 
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of its location in villages, was bound to go into the woods to out and deliver, at certain 
prices, a given quantity of cinnamon properly peeled and ready for exportation. This 
system remained unchanged so long as Portugal was master of the country ; but tlie 
forests in which the spice was found being exposed to constant incursions from the 
Kandyans, who sought every opportunity to obstruct and harass the Chalias and 
peelers, the Dutch were compelled to form enclosed plantations of their own within 
range of their fortresses. The native chieftains, fearful of losing the profits derived 
from the labor of the Chalias, who were attached as serfs to their domains, and whoso 
work they let out to the Dutch, were at first extremely opposed to this innovation, and 
endeavored to persuade the Hollanders that the cinnamon would degenerate as soon as 
it was artificially planted. The withering of many of the young trees seemed to justify 
the assertion ; but on a closer examination it was found that boiling water liad been 
poured upon the roots.'* A law was now passed declaring the wilful injury of a cinna- 
mon plant a crime punishable witli death, and by this severity the project was saved. 

The extent of the trade during the time of the Dutch may bo inferred from the 
fact, that the five principal cinnamon-gardens around Ncjombo, Colombo, Bar])eryn, 
Galle, and Maduro were eacli from fifteen to twenty miles in circumference. Although 
they were only first planted in the year 1770, yet before 1790, when Colombo was 
taken by the English, their annual produce amounted to more than 4^0,000 lbs. of 
cinnamon, as much as the demands of the market reipiired. The profits must have 
been enormous, for cinnamon was then at least ten times dearer than at present, the 
trade being exclusively in the bands of the Dutch East Indian Company, which, in 
order to keep up the j)rice, restricted the j)roduction to a certain quantity, and watcluiil 
over its monopoly with the most jealous tyranny. No one was allowed to plant cinna- 
mon or to peel it, and the selling or importing of a single stick was punished as a 
capital offence. 

When the English took possession of the island, the monopoly was ceded to tho 
East India Company for an annual sum of X(>0,000 until 1821], when the colonial 
government undertook the administration of the cinnamon-gardens for its own account. 
Tn 1831 tho produce sank to JClfi,0()() sterling, and in the following year the ancient 
monopoly was abandoned ; the government ceased to be the sole exporters of cinnamon, 
and thenceforward tho merchants of Colombo and Uallo were permitted to take a 
share in the trade, on paying to tho crown an export duty of three shillings a pound. 
This was afterwards reduced to one shilling, and ultimately totally abolished ; as not 
alone India and Java, but also Martinicpie, Guiana, and IMauritius, where tlio cinnamon 
tree had been introduced, were found capable of producing tho spice; and the clioap 
substitute of Cassia, a still more formidable competitor, was arriving in Europe in largo 
quantities from South China and tho Trans-Gangetic peninsula. In Java alone the 
export of cinnamon, which in tho year 1835 amounted only to 2,200 lbs., increased so 
rapidly that in 1845 it bad already risen to 134,000 lbs., and as it can there be moro 
cheaply produced, and tlio Dutch government was wise enough to limit the cxj)ort 
duty to one half-penny a pound, an unrestricted free trade was evidently the only 
means for preventing Ceylon from being entirely supplanted in the markets of the 
world. Under these circumstances, tho Singhalese cinnamon has lost its ancient 
excellence, less care has been given of lato years to tlie production of tho lioe-'-t 
qualities for the European market, and tho coarser and less valuable shoots have been 
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cut and peeled in larger proportions than formerly. Hence the gross quantity exported 
from Ceylon in 1857 (887,959 lbs.) was nearly double that of 1841. 

The cinnamon gardens, whoso beauty and luxuriance has been so often vaunted by 
travelers, have partly been sold, partly leased to private individuals ; and though less 
than a xientury has elapsed since they were formed by the Dutch, they are already 
becoming a wilderness. Those which surround Colombo on the land side exhibit the 
efiects of a quarter of a century of neglect, and produce a feeling of disappointment 
and melancholy. The beautiful shrubs which furnish this spice have been left to 
tiie wild growth of nature, and in some places are entirely supplanted by an under- 
growth of jungle, while in others a thick cover of climbing plants conceals them 
under heaps of verdure and blossom. It would, however, be erroneous to sup- 
pose that the cinnamon-gardens have been universally doomed to the same neglect, 
and many beautiful gardens still exist. The aspect of n welhconditioned cinnamon- 
garden is ratlmr monotonous; for, though the trees when left to their full growth 
attain a hight of forty or fifty feet, and a thickness of from eighteen to twenty 
inches, yet, as the best spice is furnished by the shoots that spring from the roots after 
the chief stem has been removed, they are kept as a kind of coppice, and not allowed 
to rise higher than ten feet. The shrubs planted in regular rows, four or five feet 
apart, consist of four or five shoots whose slender stems, very much resembling those 
of the hazel tree, arc leafed from top to bottom. The leaf when first developed is 
partly of a bright red, and jiartly of a pale yellow ; it soon, however, assumes a green 
hue, and when at its full growth is on the upper surface of a dark olive color, and on 
the under side of a lighter green ; it somewhat resembles that of the bay, but is longer 
and narrower. The flowers bloom in January, and grow on foot-stalks rising from tho 
axillic of the leaves and the extremities of the branches, clustering in bunches, which 
resemble in size and shape those of the lilac, but they arc white with a brownish tinge 
in the center. Though their smell has been frequently extolled as very fragrant, yet. 
it is weak, and by no means agreeable, resembling that of animal albuminous liquids. 
The flowers are followed by one-seeded berries, of the shape of an acorn, but not so 
large as a common pea. 

The plants are propagated by seeds or saplings. In two years the shoots are fit for 
cutting, being then about half an inch thick ; but as the shoots are continually cut as 
soon as they have obtained the proper size, a full-grown trunk never forms, so that the 
more or less voluminous root-stalk is the only criterion of age. The peeling of the 
rind takes place twice a year, from May to June, and in November, as at that time, in 
consequence of the heavier rains, and the increase of sap, it can bo more easily 
detached from tho wood. The epidermis having been scraped off, tho bark is placed 
on mats to dry in the sun, when it curls up, and acquires a darker tint. Tho smaller 
pieces are then put inside the larger, and the whole closes together into the tubular 
Ihrm, in which it is sold in the shops. The finer sort is as thin as parchment, light 
brown, and extremely aromatic. 

From the American “ Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature” we abridge an admirable 
account of this plant: “Cinnamon was probably an article of commerce in ancient 
liabylon. The Hebrews received it through the Midianites and Nabathmans, who 
brought it from the Arabian Gulf. It seems that the Arabians at an early period had 
commercial intercourse with Ceylon and Continental India. The term itself occurs in 
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many Greek authors. Herodotus, writing 400 years before the Christian era, describes 
Arabia as the last inhabited country toward the south, and the only region whid, 
produces frankincense, myrrh, cinnamon, cassia, and ledanum. He states that the 
Arabians, however, were ignorant of the particular spot where cinnamon grew. It was 
not till the time of Dioscorides, Galen, and the circumnavigation of the Erythrman 
Sea (B. C. 200,) that we got any definite information. Galen says that cinnamon and 
cassia are so much alike that it is not an easy matter to distinguish one from the other. 
Cinnamon of the best quality is imported at the present day from Ceylon and the 
Malabar coast. It comes in bales and chests, the bundles weighing about a pound 
each. The pieces consist of slender compound quills about three feet long, each 
enclosing several smaller quills. These are thin, smooth, and of a brownish color; of 
a warm, sweetish, and agreeable taste, and fragrant odor; but several kinds are known 
in modern markets, as they were in ancient times. The best kinds of cinnamon are 
obtained from twigs and shoots ; those of less than half an inch, or more than throe 
inches in diameter, are not peeled. When the bark is partially dry the smaller quills 
are introduced into the larger ones, and in this way congeries of quills are formed, 
often measuring forty inches in length. The (piills are then thoroughly dried in the 
sun, and made into bundles with pieces of split bamboo twigs. 

“ An oil of cinnamon is prepared by macerating the coarser pieces of the bark, after 
being reduced to a coarse powder, in sea-water for two days, and then distilling it. A 
fatty substance is also obtained by bruising and boiling the ripened fruit, when an 
oily substance floats on the surface, which on cooling concretes into a whitish, rather 
hard, fatty matter. As the oil burns with a delightful fragrance, the kings of Kandy 
used to burn it in their audience chambers when receiving foreign ambassadors. Tim 
wood also is pervaded with the same grateful perfume, and walking-sticks and small 
articles of furniture made from it are highly prized. 

“ Cassia bark is with difficulty distinguished from Cinnamon, except by exports. 
During the palmy Dutch days there were professional tasters who were able to dis- 
criminate between half a score of different qualities of cinnamon ; and they wore 
required when on duty to live wholly on rice, bread, and fruits, so as not to impair 
the keenness of their gustatory sensibilities. They, of course, were quite able to dis- 
tinguish between cinnamon and cassia; the more readily because the latter left a bitter 
taste in the mouth. Chemistry distinguishes them still more readily ; for a dcMJOjjjtion 
of cassia, when treated with a tincture of iodine, gives a blue color, which cinnamon 
docs not. At the present day, cinnamon has to a great extent lost its favor as a con- 
diment. The principal consumers of it are the chocolate-makers of France, Spain, 
Italy and Mexico. The Germans, Turks and Russians prefer cassia, on account of its 
stronger flavor. Not very long since a large quantity of cinnamon, worth a dollar a 
pound, was sent by mistake to Constantinople, where it could not be sold even at the 
price of cassia, worth only a seventh as much, which was in great demand.” 

Nutmegs and Cloves^ the costly productions of the remotest isles of the Indian 
Ocean, were known in Europe for centuries before the countries where they grow had 
ever been heard of. Arabian navigators brought them to Egypt, where they were 
purchased by the Venetians and sold at an enormous profit to the nations of the west. 
But, as is well known, the commercial grandeur of the city of the Lagunes was 
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guddenly eclipsed after Vasco de Gama discovered tbc new maritime road to the East 
Indies, round the Cape of Good Hope (1498); and when, a few years later, the 
countrymen of the great navigator conquered the Moluccas (1^11), they for a short 
time monopolized the whole spice trade much more than their predecessors had ever 
done before. But here also as in Ceylon the Portuguese were soon obliged to yield to 
a stronger rival ; for the Dutch now appeared upon the scene, and by dint of enter- 
prise and courage soon made themselves masters of the Indian Ocean. In 1605 they 
drove the Portuguese from Amhoyna, and before 1G21 had elapsed, the whole of the 
Moluccas were in their possession. Fivc-and-twenty years later, Ceylon also fell into 
their bands, and thus they became the sole purveyors of Europe with cinnamon, cloves 
and nutmegs. Unfortunately, the scandalous manner in which they misused their 
power throws a dark shade over their exploits. For the better to secure the monopoly 
of the spice trade, they declared war against nature itself, allowed the trees to grow 
only in particular })laces, and extirpated them everywhere else. Thus the planting of 
the nutmeg tree was confined to the small islands of Banda, Lonthoir, and Pulo Aij, 
and that of the clove to Amhoyna. Wherever the trees were seen to grow in. a wild 
state, they were unsparingly rooted out, and the remainder of the Moluccas were occu- 
pied and subjugated for no other reason. 

The natives were treated with unmerciful cruelty, and blood flowed in torrents to 
kc(?p up the prices of cloves and nutmegs at an usurious bight. When these spices 
accumulated in too largo a quantity for the market, they were thrown into the sea or 
destroyed by fire. Thus M. Beaumaro, a French traveler, relates that on June 10, 
1700, he beheld near the Admiralty at Amsterdam a blazing pile of these aromatics, 
valued at four millions of florins, and an equal quantity was to be burnt the next day. 
The air was perfumed with their delicious fragrance, the essential oils freed from their 
confinement distilled over, mixing in one spicy stream, which flowed at the feet of the 
spectators; but no one was suflered to collect any of this, or, on pain of heavy punish- 
ment, to rescue the smallest quantity of the spice from the flames. But the reign 
of monopoly has ceased even in the remote Moluccas, and their j)orts are now, at 
length, thrown open to the commerce of all nations ; for the spice trees having been 
transplanted into countries beyond the control of the Dutch, the ancient system could 
not possibly be maintained any longer. 

The clove tree belongs to the far-spread family of the myrtles ; the small lanceolate 
evergreen leaves resemble those of the laurel, the flowers growing in bunches at the 
extremity of the branches. When they first appear, which is at the beginning of the 
rainy season, they are in the form of elongated greenish buds, from the extremity 
of which the corolla is expanded, which is of a delicate peach-blossom color. When 
the corolla begins to fade, the calyx turns yellow, and then red ; the calyces with 
ikeir emhryo-secd are in this stage of their growth beaten from the tree, and, after 
being dried in the sun, are known as the cloves of commerce. If the fruit bo allowed 
to remain on the tree after arriving at this period, the calyx gradually swells, the seed 
enlarges, and the pungent properties of the clove are in great part dissipated. The 
whole tree is highly aromatic, and the foot-stalks of the leaves have nearly the same 
pungent quality as the calyx of the flowers. Clove trees as an avenue to a residence 
perhaps unrivalled; their noble bight, the beauty of their form, the luxuriance 
of their foliage, and, above all, the spicy fragrance with which they perfume the air, 
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produce, on driving through a long line of them., a degree of exquisite pleasure only 
to be enjoyed in the clear, light atmosphere of these latitudes. 

Cloves contain a viry large proportion of essential oil, which combined with a pecu- 
liar resin gives them their pungent aroma.* It seems, however, to require a coinhina- 
tion of favorable circumstancci! of climate and soil for the full development of thcii- 
virtues ; for, though the tree is found in the larger islands of Eastern Asia, and in 
Cocliin China, it has there little or no flavor, and the Moluccas seem to be the only 
place where the clove comes to perfection without being cultivated. Though it is at 
present planted in Zanzibar, Cayenne, Bourbon, Trinidad, and other places, yt^t 
Amboyna still furnishes the best quality and the largest quantity, exporting annually 
about a million of pounds. 

In spite of the endeavors of the Dutch to confine the Nutmeg tree to the narrow 
precincts of Banda, it has likewise extended its range not only over Sumatra, Mau- 
ritius, Bourbon, and Ceylon, but even over the western hemisphere. It is of a nioro 
majestic growth than the clove, as it attains a hight of fifty feet, and the leaves, of a 
fine green on the u[)per surface, and gray beneath, are more handsome in the outlirn?, 
and broader in proportion to the length. When the trees are about nine years old, 
they begin to bear. They are dioecious^ having male or barren flowers upon one irt*e, 
and female or fertile upon another. The flowers of both are small, white, bell-sliapcil, 
without any calyx ; the embryo-fruit appearing at the bottom of the female flowers in 
the form of a little reddish knob. When ripe, it resembles in appearance and size 
a small peach, and then the outer rind, which is about half an inch thick, bursts at 
the side, and discloses a shining black nut, which seems the darker from the contrast 
of the leafy network of a fine red color with whiidi it is enveloped. The latter forms 
the Mace of commerce, and having been laid to dry in the shade for a short time, is 
packed in bags and pressed together very tightly. The shell of the nut is larger and 
harder than that of the filbert, and could not, in the state in which it is gathered, bo 
broken without injuring the nut. On that account the nuts are successively dried in 
the sun and then by fire-heat, till the kernel shrinks so much as to rattle in the shell, 
which is then easily broken. After this the nuts are three times soaked in sea-water 
and lime ; they arc then laid in a heap, whore they heat and get rid of their super- 
fluous moisture by evaporation. This process is pursued to preserve the substjjne<* 
and flavor of the nut, as well as to destroy its vegetative power. The kernel con- 
tains both a fixed oil, which is obtained by pressure, a pound generally yielding three 
ounces, and a transparent volatile oil, which may be obtained by distillation in the 
proportion of one thirty-second part of the weight of nutmeg used. The outer rimh 
are likewise not without use to the natives. They are laid in largo heaps, and al- 
lowed to putrefy, when they get covered with a blackish mushroom, which is esteemed 
as a great delicacy. 

Pepper, although not so costly as cloves or cinnamon, is of a much greater com- 
mercial value, as its consumption is at least a hundred times greater. It grows on 
a beautiful vine, which, incapable of supporting itself, twines round poles prepared 
for it ; or, as is more common in the Travancore plantations, the pep[)er vines aro 
planted near mango and other trees of straight high stems. As these aro stripped of 
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the lower branches, the vine embraces the trunk, covering it with elegant festoons and 
rich bunches of fruit in the style of the Italian vineyards. The leaf of the popper 
plant is large, resembling that of the ivy, and of a bright green ; the blossoms appear 
in June, soon after the commencement of the rains they are small, of a greenish 
white, and are followed by the pungent berries, which hang in large bunches, resem- 
bling in shape those of grapes, but the fruit grows distinct on little stalks like cur- 
rants. This valuable spice grows chiefly on the Malabar coast, in Sumatra, Borneo, 
Java, Singapore ; its cultivation has also been introduced in Cayenne and the West 
Indies. The black and white sorts of pepper are both the produce of the same plant. 
The best white peppers are supposed to be the finest berries which have dropped from 
the tree, and, lying under it, become somewhat bleached by exposure to weather ; the 
greater part of the white pepper used as a condiment is, however, the black merely 
steep('d in water, and decorticated, by which means the pungency and real value of 
the spice are diminished ; but having a fairer and more uniform appearance when 
thus prepared, it fetches a higher price. 

Jamaica is the chief seat of the magnificent myrtle {Myrtas inmenta), which fur- 
nishes the Pimento — commonly called, by way of eminence, “ Spice, or “Allspice^* 
— of commerce. This beautiful tree grows to the height of about thirty feet, with a 
smooth, brown trunk, and shining green leaves resembling those of the bay. In July 
and August a profusion of white flowers, filling tlie air with their delicious odors, 
forms a very pleasing contrast to the dark foliage of its wide-spreading branches. It 
grows spontaneously in many parts of the island, particularly on the northern side, 
in high spots near the coast. When a new plantation is to be formed, no regular 
planting or sowing takes place, for, as Edwards observes, “ the pimento tree is purely 
a child of nature, and seems to mock all the labors of man in his endeavors to extend 
or improve its growth ; not one attempt in fifty to propagate the young plants, or to 
raise them from the seeds in parts of the country where it is not found growing spon- 
taneously, having succeeded. For this reason, a piece of laud is chosen, either in the 
neighborhood of a plantatation already formed, or in a part of the woodland where 
the pimento-myrtles are scattered in a native state. The land is then eleared of all 
wood but these trees, which are loft standing, and the felled timber is allowed to re- 
main, where it falls to decay, and perishes. In the course of a year, young pimento 
plants are found springing up on all parts of the land, jiroduccd, it is supposed, in 
coiiscipicnco of the ripe berries having been scattered there by the birds, while the 
prostrate trees protect and sliade the tender seedlings. At the end of two years the 
land is thoroughly eleared, and none bat tlie most vigorous plants, which come to 
maturity in about seven years, are left standing.’’ The berries are carefully picked 
while yet green, since, when suffered to ripen, they lose their pungency. One person 
on the tree gathers the small branches, and three others, usually women and cliildren, 
find full employment in picking the berries from them. The produce is then exposed 
lo the sun for about a week, when the berries lose their green hue and become of a 
reddish brown. When perfectly dry, they arc in a fit state for exportation. In favor- 
able seasons, which, however, seldom occur above once in five years, the pimento 
crop is enormous, a single tree having been known to yield one hundred weight of the 
flried spice. From its combining the flavor and properties of many of the oriental 
37 
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aromatics, pimento has derived its popular name of allspice, and, from its being 
cheaper than black pepper, its consumption is very groat. 

Though but a lowly root, Ginger almost vies in commercial importance with the 
aromatic rind of the cinnamon laurel, or the pungent fruit of the nutmeg-myrtle. 
The plant which produces this valuable condiment belongs to the tropical fomily of 
the Scitarninesc, or spice-lilies, which also reckons among its members the Cardomum 
and the Curcuma. Its jointed tubers creep and increase under ground, and from 
each of them springs up an annual stem about two feet and a half high, with narrow 
and lanceolate leaves. The flowering stalk rises directly from the root, ending in an 
oblong, scaly spike ; from each of these scales a single white and blue flower is pro- 
duced. Ginger is imported into this country, under the form of dried roots and as 
a preserve. We receive it both from the East and West Indies, but that from the 
latter is much superior in quality to the former. 
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CHAPTER VITI. 

INSECTS. 

Multitude of Tropical Insects— Beetles — Dragon Flies — ^Lcaf Moths — The Leaf Butterfly — 
Fire Flies — Insect Plagues: Mostiuitoes — Chigoes, or Jiggers — The Filaria Medinensis — 
The Bote Bouge — Ticks — Land-Leeches — The Tsetse Fly — Tlie Tsalt-Salya Locusts — 
Cockroaches — Enemies of the Cockroach. — Useful Insects: The Silk- Worm — The Cochineal 
Insect — The Gum-Lac Insect — Edible and Ornamental Beetles. 

H aving thus passed in rapid survey over the characteristic forms of the Vege- 
table World of the Tropics, we now proceed to the Animal Kingdom, com- 
mencing with Insects, and proceeding to Reptiles, Birds and Boasts. 

On advancing from the temperate regions to the polo, wo find that insect life 
gradually diminishes in the same ratio as vegetable life declines. The reverse takes 
place on advancing towards the equator ; for, as the sun rises more and more to the 
zenith, we find the insects gradually increasing with the multiplicity of plants, and at 
length attaining the greatest variety of form, and the highest development of number, 
in those tropical lands where moisture combines with heat in covering the ground with 
a dense and everlasting vegetation. Thus while not a single species of beetle is found 
on Melville Island, Greenland boasts of 11 ; Lapland of 818; Sweden of 2,088. In 
the milder climate of England their number increases to 2,208 ; in France it rises to 
4,200; and the hothouse temperature of Brazil, from Rio Janeiro to Bahia, fosters no 
less than 7,500 specific forms of beetle life. In Borneo Mr. Wallace collected 2,000 
di.stinct species of beetles within the space of a single square mile; some of them of 
forms to the oddity of which no parallel can be found elsewhere. Thus, also, while 
the whole of Europe and Siberia hardly possess more than 250 butterflies, the ex- 
plored parts of Brazil, which are very inferior in extent, have already furnished the 
naturalist with no less than GOO species, and no doubt contain many more. 

In the countries which, from the never failing abundance of food, and constant 
warmth, are most favorable to the multiplication of insects, these Ofeatures may 
naturally bo expected to attain the greatest size. Thus the European rhinoceros 
beetle, though an inch and a quarter long, is far surpassed by the Megasominac 
of torrid America. The colossal Hercules beetle attains a length of five or even six 
inches, and is distinguished, like the other species of the genus, by the singular horn- 
shaped processes rising from the head and thorax, which give it a very grotesque and 
even formidable appearance. Though but little is yet known of its economy, it most 
likely subsists upon putrescent wood, and evidently leads a tree life, like the other 
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members of the family — the Elephant, the Neptune, the Typhon, the Hector, the 
Mars — whose very names indicate that they are giants in the insect world. These 
beetles excavate burrows in the earth, where they conceal themselves during the day, 
or live in the deoomposed trunks of trees, and are generally of a dark, rich brown, or 
chestnut color. On the approach of night they run about the footpaths in woods, or 
fly around the trees to a great hight with a loud humming noise. Resembling iho 
large herbivorous quadrupeds by their comparative size and horn-like processes, they 
are still further- like them in their harmless nature, and thus deserve in more than one 
respect to be called the elephants among the insect tribes. 

The Goliaths of the coast of Guinea are nearly as large as the American giant 
beetles, and surpass them in brilliancy of coloring. Some years ago these Im^o 
beetles, which live exclusively on the juice of trees, were very rare, and brouglit 
extravagant prices. Thus, Mr. Swainson mentions £30 having been offered and 
refused for a single specimen, the proprietor demanding £C0. The South American 
Inca beetles greatly resemble the African Goliaths, equalling them in size and beauty. 

Many of the tropical dragon-flies, grasshoppers, butterflies, and moths, are of no loss 
colossal dimensions in their several orders than the giants among the beetles. The 
Lihelhda lucrctia^ a South American dragon-fly, measures five inches and a half in 
length; the giant Phasma is a span long; and the cinnamoneating Atlas-moth of 
Ceylon often reaches the dimensions of nearly a foot in the stretch of its superior 
wings. 

In the tropical zone, where the prodigality of life multiplies the enemies which every 
creature has to encounter, we may naturally expect to find the insects extremely well 
provided with both passive and active means of defence. Many so closely resenihle 
in color the soil or object on which they are generally found, as to escape even the eye 
of a hungry enemy. The wings of several Brazilian moths appear like withered 
leaves that have been gnawed round their margins by insects ; and when these moths 
are disturbed, instead of flying away, they fall upon the ground like the leaf which 
they resemble, so that it is difficult, if not impossible, on such occasions to know what 
they really are. 

The illusion is still more complete when the likeness of form is joined to that of 
color, as in the walking leaf and walking-stick insects. Some, of an enormous length, 
look so exactly like slender dead twigs covered with bark, that their insect nature cai 
only be discovered by mere accident. Upon being handled they feign death, and their 
legs are often knobbed, like the withered buds of trees. Some resemble living twigs 
and are green ; others such as are decayed, and are therefore colored brown. Tlie 
wings of many put on the resemblance of dry and crumpled leaves, while those of 
others are vivid green, in exact accordance with the plants they respectively inhabit. 
Mr. Wallac#dcscribes the Kallima paralekta, a large beautifully colored butterfly 
when flying, but which, when alighted, can not be distinguished from a dead leaf, 
except upon the closest scrutiny. lie had often seen it flying, but had never been 
able to capture one. At last actually saw one alight close by where he was standing; 
but it disappeared as if by magic. At last he detected it ; and having secured it, was 
able to perceive how it was able to hide itself, when in plain view. The upper end 
of the wings terminates in a fine point, while the lower wings are lengthened out into 
a short thick tail ; between these points runs a dark line like the midrib of a loaf, 
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with marks on each side resembling leaf-veins. When the wings are closely pressed 
to<^cther, the whole outline is exactly like that of a half-shrivelled leaf, which it then 
resembles in color. The tail of the hind wings forms a perfect stalk, and rests upon 
the twig, while the insect is supported by the middle pair of legs, which are hardly to 
be distinguished from the twigs around. The head is drawn back between the wings, 
at whose base is a notch to let it in. Knowing all this, one must look closely at the 
picture which ho gives in order to distinguish the alighted butterfly from a leaf. 
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Another singular insect is the IMantis, or “ Soothsayer,^’ notable for its apparently 
feeble structure and voracious appetite. It is of slow movement, yet fljps constitute a 
great part of its food. It steals cautiously upon its prey, and, when near enough, 
flings out its long fore-legs and grasps its prey. These legs are curiously constructed ; 
the tibia can be shut upon the sharp edge of the thigh, like a pair of shears, with 
which it can cut any slender substance, and even give a decidedly unpleasant nip upon 
the Anger of the naturalist who incautiously seizes it. 

The Mantis, by the attitude it assumes when lurking for its prey or advancing upon 
it — which is done by the support of the four posterior legs only, whilst the head and 
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prothorax, are raised perpendicularly from the body, and the exterior legs are folded in 
front — greatly resembles a person praying. Hence, in France it is called Le Pre- 
cheur, or Le Prie Dieu ; the Turk says it points to Mecca; and several African tribes 
pay it religious observances. In reality, however, its ferocity is great; and the 
stronger, preying on the weaker of their own species, unmercifully cut them to pieces. 
Thus, two Mantes which Sir E. Tcnnent enclosed in a box were both found dead a 
few hours after, severed limb from limb in their deadly fight. Within the space of a 
week, Burmeister saw a Mantis devour daily some dozens of flics, and occasionally 
large grasshoppers and young frogs, consuming, now and then, lizards three times its 
own length, as well as many large fat caterpillars. Hence it may be judged what 
ravages these strangely formed creatures must cause among all weaker beings which 
incautiously approach them, and that, far from being the saints, they are, in reality, 
the tigers of the insect world. 

Though the great majority of luminous animals are marine, frequently lighting up 
the breaking wave with millions of moving atoms, or spreading over the beach like a 
sheet of fire, yet several insects are also endowed with the same wonderful property. 
Our own fire-flies afford a charming spectacle. But this brilliancy is far surpassed by 
that of the phosphorescent beetles of the torrid zone. Thus the Cocujas of South 
America glows with such intensity, that if eight or ten of them arc put into a vial the 
light will be suflicicntly good to admit of writing by it. In Cuba is a magnificent 
fire fly, which ladies often enclose in gauze nets, and wear as ornaments in the ball- 
room. When the Spaniards first visited Mexico, the wandering sparks of fire-flies 
were once mistaken for an army approaching with matchlocks; and in the West Indies 
the English, under Cavendish and Dudley, seeing an innumerable body of these insects, 
fancied that the Spaniards were advancing upon them in force, and fled to the vessels 
from which they had just landed. 

The insect tribes hold a kind of universal empire over the earth and its inhabit- 
ants, *101’ nothing that possesses, or has possessed, life is secure from their attacks. 
To secure himself from their attacks, man must wage a perpetual warfare, and main- 
tain an ever- wakeful vigilance, for, though destroyed by thousands, new legions ever 
make their appearance, and to repo.se after a victory is equivalent to a defeat. In our 
temperate zone, where a higher cultivation of the ground tends to keep down tlK 
number of the lower animals, their persecutions, though frequently annoying, may 
still be borne with patience ; but in the tropical regions, where man is generally eitlufi* 
too indolent or not sufficiently numerous to set bounds to their increase, the insc(;ts 
constitute one of the great plagues of life. We will first speak of some of those 
insect plagues : 

.Along the low river-banks, and everywhere on hot and swampy grounds, the blood- 
thirsty mosquitoes appear periodically in countless multitudes, the dread of all who 
live in warm climates. Scarcely has the sun descended below the horizon, when ilies (3 
insects arise from the morass to disturb the rest of man and to render existence a tor- 
ment. Not satisfied with piercing the flesh with their sharp proboscis, which at the 
same time forms a kind of syphon through which the blood flows, these malignant 
gnats, of which there are many species, inject a poison into the wound, which causes 
inflammation, and prolongs the paiq. 
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* In Angola, Livingstone found the banks of the river Seuza infested by legions of 
the most ferocious mosquitoes he ever met with during the course of his long travels. 
The torment which they inflicted was, he says, “ at least equal to a nail through the 
heel of one’s boot, or the toothache.” Edwards, on his voyage up the Amazon, was 
no less tormented by these troublesome pests. “ Nets were of no avail, even if the 
oppressive heat would have allowed them ; for those which could not creep through 
the meshes would in some other way find entrance in spite of every precaution. 
Thick breeches they laughed at, and the interior of the cabin seemed a bee-hive. 
This would not do, so we tried the deck, but fresh swarms continually poured over us, 
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and all night long we were foaming with vexation and rage.” During his sojourn in 
tlic Peruvian forests, Tschudi lay for several days almost motionless, with a swollen 
head and limbs, in consequence of the bite of these intolerable flies ; and although by 
degrees the* skin became, more accustomed to the nuisance, and swelling no longer fol- 
lowed, yet their sting never failed to cause great pain. During three months of the 
year they infest the province of Maynas to such a degree, that even the stoical Indians 
utter loud complaints, and the dogs endeavor to escape them by burying themselves in 
the sand. 

The Chegoe, Pique, or Jigger of the West Indies {Pidex penetrans), is another 
great torment of the hot countries of America. It looks exactly like a small flea, and 
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a stranger would take it for one. However, in about four and twenty hours he woulfr 
have several broad hints that he had made a mistake ^ his ideas of the ajiraal. It 
attacks different parts of the body, but chiefly the feet, betwixt the toe-nails and the 
flesh. There it buries itself and causes an itching, which at first is not unpleasant, 
but after a few days gradually increases to a violent pain. At the same time a small 
white tumor, about the size of a pea, and with a dark spot in the centre, rises under 
the skin. The tumor is the rapidly growing nest of the chegoe, the spot the little 
plague itself. And now it is high time to think of its extirpation, an operation in 
which the negro women are very expert. Gently removing with a pin the skin from 
the little round white ball or nest, precisely as we should peel an orange, and pressing 
the flesh all round, they generally succeed in squeezing it out without breaking, and 
then fill the cavity with snuff or tobacco, to guard against the possibility of a frcsli 
colony being formed by some of the eggs remaining in the wound. New comers are 
particularly subject to these creatures. “Every evening,” says Waterton, “before 
sundown, it was part of my toilet to examine my feet and see that they were clear 
of chegoes. Now and then a nest would escape the scrutiny, and then 1 had to smart 
for it a day or two after.” If the prompt extraction of the chegoe’s nests is neglected, 
the worm like larvm creep out, continue the mining operations of their parent, and 
produce a violent inflammation, which may end in the mortilication of a limb. It not 
unfrequcntly happens that negroes from sheer idleness or negligence in the first in- 
stance have been lamed for life and become loathsome to the sight. In such a state, 
these miserable objects are incurable, and death only puts an end to their sufferings. 

A still more dangerous plague, peculiar to the coast of Guinea and the interior of 
tropical Africa, to Arabia, and the adjacent countries, is the Filaria medinmsis of 
Linnmus. This dreadful worm comes to the herbage in the morning dew, from whence 
it pierces the skin, and enters the feet of such as walk without shoes, causing the most 
painful irritations, succeeded by violent inflammation and fever. The natives extract 
it with the greatest caution by twisting a piece of silk round one extremity of the 
body and withdrawing it very gently. When wo consider that this insidious worm is 
frequently twelve feet long, although not thicker than a horse hair, wo can roaflily 
imagine the difficulty of the operation. If, unfortunately, the animal should break, 
the part remaining under the skin grows with redoubled vigor, and frequently occa- 
sions a fatal inflammation. 

Among the plagues of Guiana and the West Indies is a little insect in the grass 
and on the slirubs, which the French call B^le rouge. It is of a beautiful scarlet 
color, and so minute that you must bring your eye close to it before you can perceive 
it. It abounds most in the rainy season. Its bite causes an intolerable itching, which, 
according to 8chomburgk, who writes from personal experience, drives by day the 
perspiration of anguish from every pore, and at night makes one’s hammock resemble 
the gridiron on wliich Saint Lawrence was roasted. The best way to get rid of the 
plague is to rub the part affected with lemon-juice or rum. “ You must bo careful not 
to scratch it,” says Waterton. “ If you do so and break the skin, you expose your- 
self to a sore. The first year I was in Guiana the bfite-ronge and my own want of 
knowledge, and, I may add, the little attention I paid to it, created an ulcer above 
the ankle which annoyed me for six months.” 

The blood-sucking Ticks are also to bo classed among the intolerable nuisances of 
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0jany tropical regions. A large American species called Garapata ( Ixodes sanguisuga) 
fixes on the legs of travelers,|^nd gradually buries its whole head in the skin, which 
the body, disgustingly distended with blood, is unable to follow. On being violently 
removed, the former remains in the wound, and often produces painful sores. The 
Indians returning in the evening from the forest or from their field labor generally 
bring some of these creatures along with them, swollen to the size of hazel-nuts. 
These ticks seem to have no predilection for any particular animal, but indiscrimi- 
nately fasten on all, not even sparing the toad or the lizard. 

Though countless hosts of ticks infest the Ceylonese jungle, though musquitoes 
without number swarm over the lower country, yet the Land- Leeches which beset the 
traveler in the rising grounds are a still more detested plague. In size they are about 
an inch in length, and as fine as a common knitting-needle, but capable of distention 
till they equal a quill in thickness and attain a length of nearly two inches. Their 
structure is so flexible that they can insinuate themselves through the meshes of the 
finest stocking, not only seizing on the feet and ankles, but ascending to the back and 
throat, and fastening on the tendorcst parts of the body. The coffee planters who 
live among these pests arc obliged, in order to exclude them, to envelop their legs in 
“leech gaiters,’^ made of closely woven cloth. “In moving, they have the power of 
planting one extremity on the earth and raising the other perpendicularly to watch for 
their victim. Such is their vigilance and instinct that, on the approach of a passer-by 
to a spot which they infest, they may be seen amongst the grass and fallen leaves, on 
the edge of a native path, poised erect, and preparing for their attack on man and 
horse. On descrying their prey, they advance rapidly by semicircular strides, fixing 
one end firmly and arching the other forwards, till by successive advances they can lay 
hold of the traveler’s foot, when they disengage themselves from the ground and 
ascend his dress in search of an aperture to enter. In these encounters the individuals 
in the rear of a party of travelers in the jungle invariably fare worst, as the leeches, 
once warned of their approach, congregate with singular celerity. Their size is so 
insignificant, and the wound they make so skilfully punctured, that both arc certainly 
iinpcrccptiblc, and the first intimation of their onslaught is the trickling of the blood, 
or a chill feeling of the leech when it begins to hang heavily on the skin from being 
distended by its repast. Horses are driven wild by them, and stamp the ground in 
fury to shake them from their fetlocks, to which they hang in bloody tassels. The 
bare legs of the palankin-bcarers and coolies are a favorite resort, and their hands being 
too much engaged to be spared to pull them off, the leeches hang like bunches of 
grapes round their ankles ; and I have seen the blood literally flowing over the edge 
of a European’s shoe from their innumerable bites. In healthy constitutions the 
wounds, if not irritated, generally heal, occasioning no other inconvenience than a 
slight inflammation and itching ; but in those with a bad state of body, the punctures, 
if rubbed, are liable to degenerate into ulcers, which may lead to the loss of limb or 
of life. During the march of the troops in the mountains, when the Kandyans were 
in rebellion, in 1818, the soldiers, and especially the Madras Sepoys, with the pioneers 
and coolies, suffered so severely from this cause that numbers of them perished.” 

Among the many noxious insects destructive to the property of man, there is, 
perhaps, none more remarkable than the South African Tsetse-fly {Glossina morsi- 
whose peculiar buzz, when once heard, can never be forgotten by the traveler 
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whose means of locomotion are rlomcstic animals ; for it is well known that the hi<j|| 
of this poisonous insect is certain death to the ox, hory, and dog. Fortunately it i;s 
limited to particular districts, frequently infesting one bank of a river while the other 
contains not a single specimen, or else traveling in South Africa would be utterly 
impossible, and we should now know no more of Lake Ngami or the Zambesi than we 
did thirty years since. In one journey Livingstone lost no less than forty-three tine 
oxen by the bite of the tsetse. A party of Englishmen once attempted to reacdi 
Libeb<3, but they had only proceeded seven or eight days’ journey to the north of the 
Nirami, when both horses and cattle were bitten by the fly, and the party were in 
consequence compelled to make a hasty retreat. One of the number was thus deprived 
of as' many as thirty-six horses, excellent hunters, and all sustained heavy losses in 
cattle. 

A most remarkable feature in the bite of the tsetse is its perfect harmlessncss in 
man and wild animals, and even calves, so long as they continue to suck the cow. 
The mule, ass, and goat enjoy likewise the same immunity, and many large tribes on 
the Zambesi can keep no domestic animals except the latter, in consequence of the 
scourge existing in their country. Dr. Livingstone’s children were frequently bitten, 
yet suffered no harm ; and he saw around him numbers of zebras, buflaloes, pigs, 
pallahs and other antelopes, feeding quietly in the very habitat of the tsetse, yet as 
undisturbed by its bite as oxen are when they first receive the fatal poison, which acts 
in the following manner: After a few days the eyes and nose begin to run, the coat 
stares as if the animal were cold, a swelling appears under the jaw, and, though tho 
animal continues to graze, emaciation commences, accompanied with a peculiar flac- 
cidity of the muscles; and this proceeds unchecked until, perhaps months afterwards, 
purging comes on, and the animal, no longer able to graze, perishes in a state of 
extreme exhaustion. Those which are in good condition often perish, soon after the 
wound is inflicted, with staggering and blindness, as if the brain were affected by it. 
Sudden changes of temperature, produced by falls of rain, seem to hasten the progress 
of the complaint, but in general the emaciation goes on uninterruptedly for months; 
and, do what one may, the poor animals perish miserably, as there is no cure yet 
known for the disease. 

The Abyssinian Tsalt-salya, or Zimb, described by Bruce, seems identical with the 
tsetsd, or produces at least similar symptoms. At the season when this plague make- 
its appearance, all the inhabitants along the sea-coast, from Melinde to Caj)e Gardafiii, 
and to the south of the Red Sea, are obliged to retire with their cattle to the sandy 
plains to preserve them from destruction. 

The French traveler, D’Escayrac, tells us of a fly in Soudan wluch leaves the ox 
uninjured, but destroys the dromedary. On account of this plague the camel is con 
fined to the northern boundary of the Soudan, while the oxen graze in safety through- 
out the whole country. This fly has caused more migrations among the Arabs of tho 
Soudan than all their wars; and in the dry season it even drives the elephant from 
Lake Tsad by flying into its cars. 

Though Locusts not seldom extend their ravages to the steppes of southern Russia, 
though they have been known to burst like a cloud of desolation over Transylvania 
and Hungary, and stray stragglers now and then even find their way to EnglUnd, yet 
their chief habitat and birthplace is the torrid zone. They wander forth in countless 
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Multitudes, and at very irregular periods; but how it comes that they are multiplied 
to such an excess in particula<ycars, and not in others, has never yet been ascertained, 
and perhaps never will be. They are armed with two pairs of vStrong mandibles ; their 
stomach is of extraordinary capacity and power; they make prodigious leaps by means 
of their muscular and long hind legs; and their wings even carry them far across the 
sea. On viewing a single locust, one can hardly conceive how they can cause such 
devastations, but we cease to wonder on hearing of their numbers. 

From 1778 to 1780 the whole empire of Morocco was so laid waste by swarms 
of these insects, that a dreadful famine ensued. Mr. Barrow, in his travels, states 
that in the southern parts of Africa the whole surface of the ground might literally be 
said to be covered with them for an area of nearly 2,000 square miles. Wlien driven 
into the .sea by a north west wind, tliey formed upon the shore, for fifty miles, a bank 
three or four feet high ; and when the wind was w^uth east, the stench was such as to 
be smelt at the distance of 150 miles. Major Moore observed at Poonah an army of 
locusts, which devastated the whole country of the Mahrattas, and most likely came 
from Arabia. Their columns extended in a width of 500 miles, and were so dense as 
to darken the light of the sun. It was a red species (not the common Grt/lhis migra- 
tonus), whose bloody color added to the terror of their appearance. 

In Central Africa, Anderson met with vac*: numbers of the larvm of the locust 
commonly called by the Boers Voet-gangers,” or pedestrians. In some places they 
might he seen packed in layers several inches in thickness, and myriads were crushed 
and maimed by the wagon and cattle. Towards nightfall they crawled on tiic bushes 
and shrubs, many of which, owing to their weight and numbers, were eitlicr bowed 
down or broken short otl'. They w’crc of a reddish color, with dark markings; and 
as they hung thus suspended, they looked like clusters of rich fruit. These larvm 
arc justly dreaded by the colonists, as nothing seems capable of staying their progress. 
Even rivers form no barrier to their march, as the drowning multitudes afford the 
survivors a temporary bridge ; endeavors to diminish their numbers would appear like 
attctnptirig to drain the ocean by a pump. Ou traveling on, next morning, the locust 
itself was eneountered, and in such masses as literally to darken the air. The wagon, 
or any other equally conspicuous object, could not be distinguished at the distance of 
one hundred paces. The noise of their wings was not unlike that caused by a gale 
of wind whistling through the shrouds of a ship at anchor. During their flight num- 
bers were constantly alighting — an action which has not inaptly been compared to the 
falling of large snow-flakes. It is, however, not until the approach of night that the 
locusts encamp. Woe to the spot they select as a resting-place ! The sun sets on a 
landscape green with all the luxuriance of tropical vegetation ; it rises in the morning 
over a region naked as the waste of the Sahara. 

We are not wholly unacquainted with Cockroaches. The tropical plague of the; 
cockroaches has been introduced into the temperate zone; but, fortunately, the giant 
of the family, the Blatta gigantca, a native of many of the warmer parts of Asia, 
Africa, and South America, is a stranger to our land; and the following truthful 
description of this disgusting insect at home gives us every reason to be thankful for 
its ab^cjice: — ■“ They plunder and erode all kinds of victuals, dressed and undressed, 
and damage all sorts of clothes, especially such as arc touched with powder, pomatum, 
^nd similar substances ; everything made of leather ; books, paper, and various other 
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articles, which if they do not destroy, at least they soil, as they frequently deposit 
drop of their excrement where they settle, and, some.-; way or other, by that means 
damage what they cannot devour. They fly into the flame of candles, and sometimes 
into the dishes; are very fond of ink and of oil, into which they are apt to fall and 
perish, in which case they soon turn most ofiensively putrid — so that a man might as 
well sit over the cadaverous body of a large animal as write with the ink in which 
they have died. They often fly into persons’ faces or bosoms, and their legs being 
armed with sharp spines, the pricking excites a sudden horror not easily described. 
In old houses they swarm by myriads, making every part filthy beyond description 
wherever they harbor, which in the daytime is in dark corners, behind clothes, in 
tranks, boxes, and, in short, every place where they can lie concealed. In old timber 
and deal houses, when the family is retired at night to sleep, this insect, among other 
disagreeable properties, has the power of making a noise which very much resembles 
a pretty smart knocking with the knuckle upon the wainscoting. The Blatta gigantea 
in the West Indies is, therefore, frequently known by the name of the ‘Drummer.’ 
Three or four qf these noisy creatures will sometimes be impelled to answer one 
another, and cause such a drumming noise that none but those who are very good 
sleepers can rest for them. What is most disagreeable, those who have not gauze 
curtains arc sometimes attacked by them in their sleep ; the sick and dying have their 
extremities attacked ; and the ends of the toes and fingers of the dead are frequently 
stripped both of the skin and flesh.” 

According to Tschudi, the Cucaracha and Chilicabra — two large species rf the 
cockroach — infest Peru in such numbers as almost to reduce the inhabitants to despair. 
Greedy, bold, cunning, they force their way into every hut, devour the stores, destroy 
the clothes, intrude into the beds and dishes, and defy every means that is resorted to 
for their destruction. Fortunately, they are held in check by many formidable 
enemies, particularly by a small ant, and a pretty little bird ( Troglodytes audax) 
belonging to the wagtail family, which has some difficulty in mastering the larger 
cockroaches. It first of all bites off their head, and then devours their body, with the 
exception of their membranaceous wings. After having finisiied his repast, the birJ 
hops upon the nearest bush, and there begins his song of triumph. 

Many other insect plagues might be added to the list, but those I have already 
enumerated sufiice to reconcile us to our misty climate, and to diminish our longing 
for the palm groves of the torrid zone. 

After having described the miseries which the tropical insects inflict upon man- 
how they suck his blood, destroy his rest, exterminate his cattle, devour the fruits of 
his fields and orchards, ransack his chests and wardrobes, feast on his provisions, and 
plague and worry him wherever they can — I turn to the more agreeable task of re- 
counting their services, and relating the benefits for which ho is indebted to them. 

Among the insects which are of direct use to us, the silk worm (^Bombyx mon) is 
by far the most important. Originally a native of tropical or sub-tropical China, 
where the art of making use of its filaments seems to have been discovered at a very 
early period, it is now reared in countless numbers far and wide over the western 
world, so as to form a most important feature in the industrial resources of Europe. 
Thousands of skilful workmen are employed in spinning and weaving its lustrous 
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breads, aad thousands upon thousands, enjoying the fruits of their labors, now clothe 
themselves, at a moderate price, in silken tissues which but a few centuries back were 
the exclusive luxury of the richest and noblest of the land. 

Besides the silk-worm, wo find many other moths in the tropical zone whose cocoons 
mir^bt advantageously bo spun, and only require to bo better known to become con- 
siderable articles of commerce. The tussch-worm {Domhyx mylitta) of llindostan, 
which lives upon the leaves of the Rharnnus jujuba, furnishes a dark-colored, coarse, 
but durable silk ; while the Arandi (Z?. cynthia), which feeds upon the foliage of the 
castor oil plant {Ricinm commums)^ spins remarkably soft threads, Which serve the 
Hindoos to weave tissues of uncommon strength. In America there are also many 
indigenous moths whose filaments might be rendered serviceable to man, and which 
seem destined to great future importance, when trade, quitting her usual routine, shall 
have learnt to pry more closely into the resources of Nature. While the Cocci, or 
plant-bugs, are in our country deservedly detested as a nuisance, destroying the 
beauty of many of our garden plants by their blighting presence ; while, in 1843, the 
Coccus of tho orange trees proved so destructive in the Azores that^ the island of 
Fayal, which annually exported 12.000 chests of fruit, lost its entire produce from 
this cause alone, two tropical members of the family, as if to make up for the mis- 
deeds of their relations, furnish us — the one with the most splendid of all scarlet 
dyes, and the other with gum -lac, a substance of hardly inferior value. 

Our gardeners spare no trouble to protect their hot and greenhouse plants from tho 
invasion of tho Coccus hesperidum ; but the Mexican hacienJero purposely lays out 
his Nopal plantations that tliey may be preyed upon by the Coccus cacti, and rejoices 
when ho sees the leaves of his opuntias thickly strewn with this valuable parasite. 
The female, who from her form and habits might not unaptly be called the tortoise of 
the insect world, is much larger than the winged male, and of a dark-brown color, 
with two light spots on the back, covered with wdiite powder. She uses her little legs 
only during her first youth, but soon she sucks herself fast, and henceforward remains 
immovably attached to the spot she has chosen, while her mate continues to lead a wan- 
dering life. While thus fixed like an oyster, she swells or grdws to such a size that 
she looks more like a seed or berry than an insect ; and her legs, antennm, and pro- 
boscis, concealed by tho expanding body, can hardly be distinguished by the naked 
eye. Groat care is taken to kill the insects before the young escape from the eggs, as 
they have then tho greatest weight, and arc most impregnated with coloring matter. 
They are detached by a blunt knife dipped in boiling water to kill them, and then 
dried in the sun, when they have the appearance of small, dry, shriveled berries, of a 
deep brown purple or njulbcrry color, with a white matter between the wrinkles. The 
collecting takes place three times a year in the plantations, where the insect, improved 
by human care, is nearly twice as large as the wild coccus, which in Mexico is gath- 
ered six times in the same period. Although tne collecting of the cochineal is exceed- 
irjgly tedious — about 70,000 insects going to a single pound — yet, considering the 
liigh price of tho article, its rearing would be very lucrative, if both the insect and the 
plant it feeds upon were not liable to the ravages of many diseases, and the attacks of 
numerous enemies. The conquest of Mexico b}^ Cortez first made the Spaniards ac- 
quainted "vpith cochineal. They soon learnt to value it as one of the most important 
products of their new empire ; and in order to secure its monopoly, prohibited, under 
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paio of death, the exportation of the insect, and of the equally indigenous Nopal, or 
Cactus cochinellifer. Cochineal is now produced in the Canary Islands, Java, and 
Brazil ; but Mexico still furnishes the greater part produced. 

The Coccus which produces lac, or gum-lac, is a native of India, and thrives and 
multiplies best on several species of the fig-tree. A cheap method having been dls. 
covered within the last years of separating the coloring matter which it contains from 
the resinous part, it has greatly increased in commercial importance. 

In the tropical zone we find that not only many birds and several four-footed ani. 
mals live chiefly, or even exclusively, on insects, but that they are even consumed in 
large quantities, or eaten as delicacies, by man himself. The locust swarms are woh 
coined with delight by the Arab of the Sahara and the South African Bushman. Afier 
being partially roasted, they are either eaten fresh, or dried in hot ashes and stoit^d 
away. The natives reduce them also to powder or meal, which, eaten with a little 
salt, is palatable even to Euro])eans ; so that Livingstone, who, during his residoneo 
among the Bakwains, was often obliged to put up with a dish of locusts, says Im 
should much gjiefer them to shrimps, though he would avoid both if possible. They 
evidently contain a great deal of nourishment, as the Bushmen thrive wonderfully on 
them, and hail their appearance as a season of plenty and good living. The food of 
John the Baptist was locusts and wild honey. 

Several of the large African cater])illars are edible, and considered as a great deli- 
cacy by the natives. On the leaves of the Mopane tree, in the Bushman country, tho 
small larva) of a winged insect, a species of Psylla, appear covered over with a sweet 
gummy substance, which is collected by the people in groat quantities, and used as 
food. Another species in New Holland, found on tho leaves of tho Eucalyptus, emits 
a similar secretion, which, along with its insect originator, is scraped off the leaves ami 
eaten by tho aborigines as a saccharine dainty. 

Tho chirping Ciendee, or frog-hoppers, which Aristotle mentions as delicious food, 
though maccaroni has long supplanted them in the estimation both of the modern 
Greeks and of the Italians, arc still in high repute among the American Indians. 
With the exception of one species {Cicada Anylifn), these insects, ecpially remark- 
able for the rapidity of their llight and their faculty of emitting a loud noise, are un 
known in temperate zones. Several of tho exotic species, when their wings are ex- 
panded, measure six inches in extreme length — a size superior to that of many ol the 
humming birds. The Goliath beetles of the coast of Guinea are roasted and eaten liy 
the natives, who doubtless, like many other savages, not knowing the value of that 
which they are eating, often make a bonne louche of what an entomologist would 
most eagerly desire to preserve. 

The Chinese, who allow nothing edible to go to waste, after unraveling tho cocoon 
of the silk-worm, make a dish of tho pupae, which the Europeans reject with s(M)rn; 
and the grubs of several insects which thrive and increase in the Sago-tree, tho Arcca, 
and the Cocoa, are considered as great delicacies ; and many similar examples might 
be cited. 

Several of tho more brilliant tropical beetles are made use of as ornaments, not only 
by the savage tribes, but among nations which are able to command the costliest gonis 
of the East. The golden elytra of the Sternocera chrysis and Sternocera sternicornis 
servo to enrich tho embroidery of tho Indian zenana, while the joints of the legs ar® 
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^rung on silken threa4s, and form bracelets of singular brilliancy. The ladies in 
Brazil wear necklaces composed of the azure green and golden win.« !f i 

,„a m li. .Ijm of Iho mprMI, gigo, arc « m »,.,iog,, ^ 

brilbancy rivals the rare and costly Chrysopras in beauty, ® ® 

me Hoo^boMiog h^j,, Ante, TemiteA Spide,,, efc, km „ notable .S»in„ 
of tbe Inneet World of Ibo Tropics, that thej deserve a chapter bj theinselvoi. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ANTS— TERMITES— ANT-EATERS— SPIDERS— SCORPIONS. 

Anfs: Vast Numbers of Ants in the Tropical World— Pain caused by their Bites— The Poners 
Clavata— The BIa6k Fire-Ant— The Dimiya of Ceylon— The Red Ant of Angola— The 
Vivagua of the West Indies — The Umbrella Ant — Household Plagues — Troubles of Natu- 
ralists — The Ranger Ants — The Bashikouay of Western Africa — House-Building Ants 
— Slaveholding Ants — Aphides, or Plant-Lice — Insect Cow-Keepers. — Termites: Tlu'ir 
Ravages among Books and Furniture — Their Citadels— Domestic Economy — Defensive 
Warfare — American Termites— The Enemies of the Termites — How to Catch, Cook, and 
Eat them — The Marching Termite. — Ant-Eaters: The Great Ant-Bear — Ilis Mode of 
Hunting — Mode of Defense — Anatomical Structure — Lesser Ant-Bears — Manhles and Pan- 
golins— The Aard-Vark — Armadillos— The Porcupine Ant-Eater. — Spiders: Their Physical 
Structure — Their Webs — Moans of Protection— Mode of Catching their Prey — Maternal 
Instinct— ^heir Enemies — Uses of Spiders. — Scorpions: Their Aspects and Habits — Their 
Venom. 

T he family of Ants is undoubtedly the most numerous of any in the whole circle 
of winged insects, as its colonics arc not confined to one particular region, but 
are thickly planted over the greatest part of the habitable world. There is with us 
scarcely a field that docs not contain millions ; we cannot rest upon a bank without 
reclining upon the walls of their cities ; their chief quarters, however, are establisli.pd 
in the torrid zone, where they may truly be said to hold a despotic sw\ay over the 
forest and the savanna, over the thicket and the field. It is hardly po.s.sible to pene- 
trate into a tropical wood without being reminded, by their stings and bites, that they 
consider the visit as an intrusion, while they them.sclvcs unceremoniously invade tlio 
dwellings of man, and lay ruinous contribution.s on his stores. The inconcuMv; ’ ’c 
number of their species defies the memory of the naturalist, to whom many are even 
still entirely unknown. From almost microscopical size to an inch in length, of all 
colors and shades between yellow, red, brown, and black, of the most various habits 
and stations, the ants of a single tropical land would furnish study for years to a 
zealous entomologist. Every family of plants has its peculiar species, and many trees 
are even the exclusive dwelling-place of some ant nowhere else to be found. In tlio 
scathes of leaves, in the corollas of flowers, in buds and blo.ssoms, over and under tlio 
earth, in and out of doors, one meets these ubiquitous little creatures, which are un- 
doubtedly one of the gre^t plagues of the torrid zone. 

While the ants of the temperate zones cause a disagreeable burning on the skin, by 
the secretion of a corro.sive acid peculiar to the race, the sting or bite of many tmpicjd 
species causes the mo.st excruciating tortures. have no words,” says Schomhurgk, 
“ to describe the pain inflicted upon mo by the mandibles of the Ponera clavata, a 
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large, and, fortunately, not very common ant, whose long black body is beset with 
single hairs. Like an electric shock the pain instantly shot through my whole body, 
and soon after acquired the greatest intensity in the breast, and over and under the 
arm pits. After a few minutes I felt almost completely paralyzed, so that I could only 
with the greatest difficulty, and under the most excruciating tortures, totter towards 
the plantation, which, however, it was impossible for me to reach. I was found sense- 
less on the ground, and the following day a violent wound fever ensued.’' Trip- 

laris Americana, a South American tree, about sixty or eighty feet high, the branches 
of which are completely hollow and transversely partitioned at regular intervals, like 
the stems of the bamboo, is the retreat of one of the most terocious ants. Woe to the 
naturalist who, ignorant of the ffict, endeavors to break off a shoot of the Triplaris, or 
only knocks against the tree, for thousands will instantly issue from small round 
lateral openings in the plant, and fall upon him with inconceivaljle fury. The touch 
of a hot iron is not more painful than their bite, and the inflammation and pain last 
for several days after. 

The black fire-ant of Guiana, though very small, is capable of inflicting excessive 
pain. “These insects,” says Stedman, “live in such amazing multitudes together, 
that their hillocks have so-metimes obstructed our passage by their size, over which, 
if one chances to pass, the feet and legs arc instantly covered with innumerable hosts 
of these creatures, which seize the skin with such violence in their pincers, that they 
will sooner suffer the head to be parted from the body than let go theif hold. The 
burning pain which they occasion cannot, in my opinion, proceed from the sharpness 
of the pincers only, but must be owing to some venomous fluid, which they infuse, or 
which the wound imbibes from them. I can aver that T have seen them make a whole 
company hop about as if they had been scalded with boiling water.” 

Of the more than seventy species of ants which occur in Ceylon alone, Sir E. Ten- 
nent describes the Dimiya, or great red ant, as the most formidable. “ Like all their 
race, these ants are in perpetual motion, forming lines on the ground, along which 
thf?y pass in continual procession to and from the trees on which they reside. They 
are the most irritable of the whole order in Ceylon, biting with such intense ferocity 
as to render it difficult for the unclad native to collect the fruit from the mango trees, 
which the red ants especially frequent. They drop from the branches upf)n travelers 
in the jungle, attacking them with venom and fury, and inflicting intolerable pain 
both upon animals and man. On examining the structure of the head through a micro- 
scope, J. found that the mandibles, instead of meeting in contact, arc so liooked as to 
cross each other at the points, whilst the inner lino is sharply serrated throughout its 
entire length, thus occasioning the intense pain of their bite, as compared with that of 
the ordinary ant.” 

“ Having, wdiile in Angola, accidentally stepped upon a nest of rod ants,” says 
Livingstone, “ not an instant seemed to elapse before a simultaneous attack was made 
on various unprotected parts, up the trousers from below, and on my needv and breast 
above. The bites of these furies were like sparks of fire, and there was no retreat. 
It is really astonishing how such small bodies can contain so large an amount of ill- 
mature. They not only bite, but twist themselves round after the mandibles arc in- 
serted, to produce laceration and pain niore than would be cfl’ected by the single wound.” 

Lut however formidable the W'eapons of the ants may ho, yet the injuries they in- 
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flict upon the property of man, pouring over his plantations like a flood, and sweeping 
away the fruits of his labors, are of a much more lasting and serious nature than their 
painful bite or venomous sting. 

In the West Indies, the brown-black Viviagua, about one-third of an inch long, and 
with a prickly thorax, is the greatest enemy of the coffee plantations. In one day it 
will rob a full grown tree of all its leaves. It digs deep subterranean passages of con- 
siderable dimensions and irregular forms, with a great number of hand-high galleries 
branching out from the sides, and does even more harm to the coffee-plants by its mining 
operations, than by robbing them of their foliage. Attacked in their roots, they fall 
into what may be called a consumptive state, bear no fruit, and die after a few months’ 
lingering. The complete extirpation of the nest, and keeping up for some time a strong 
fire in the excavation, is the only means to subdue the evil, which leads to incalcula])lo 
losses, when, through negligence, the Viviagua has once been allowed to multiply its 
numbers. 

Other species are no less destructive to the sugar plantations, either by settling in 
the interior of the stalks (like the Formica analis), or by undermining the roots 
(like the Formica saccharivora), so that the plant becomes sickly and dies. About 
eighty years ago the island of Grenada was overrun by hosts of these devastating in- 
sects. Many household animals died from their attacks, and they effectually cleared 
the land of rats, mi(JO, and reptiles. Streams of running water failed to interrupt 
their progress, and fire was vainly used to stop them, for millions rushed into the 
flames, and served as a bridge for the myriads that followed. All the means employed 
to save the sugar plantations from their fury proved ineffectual, until in the year 1780 
the plague was swept away at once by a dreadful tornado, accompanied by a deluge of 
rain. 

The Attn cephaloies, a species of ant distinguished by its large head, is the most 
formidable enemy of the banana and cassava fields. It lies in the ground and multi- 
plies amazingly ; in a very short time it will strip off the leaves of an entire field, and 
carry them to its subterranean abodes. Even where their nest is a mile distant from 
a plantation, these arch depredators know how to find it, and soon form a liigliway, about 
half a foot broad, on which they keep up the most active communications with the 
object of their attack. In masterly order, side by side, one army is seen to move onwards 
towards the field, while the other is returning to the nest. In the last column each it. li- 
vidual carries a round piece of leaf, about the size of a sixpence, horizontally over its 
head — a circumstance from which the insect has also been named the Umbrella Ant. 
If the distance is too great, a party meets the weary carriers half way, and relieves 
them of their load. Although innumerable ants may thus be moving along, yet none 
of them will ever be seen to be in the otbcr\s way ; and all goes on with the regularity 
of clock work. A third party is no less actively employed on the scene of destruction, 
cutting out circular pieces of the leaves, which, as soon as they drop upon the ground, 
are immediately seized by the attentive and indefatigable carriers. Neither fire nor 
water can prevent them from proceeding with their work. Though thousands may be 
killed, yet in less than an hour all the bodies will have been removed. Should the 
highway be closed by an insurmountable obstacle, another is soon laid out, and after a 
few hours the operations, momentarily disturbed, resume their former activity. The 
ants themselves, particularly the winged females, are considered a great delicacy by 
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Indians, who eat the abdomen, either raw or roasted. The taste is said to be 
agreeably saccharine. 

Not satisfied with devouring his harvests, the tropical ants, as I" have already men- 
tioned, leave man no rest even within doors, and trespass uppn his household comforts 
in a thousand various ways. In Mainas, a province on the Upper Amazon, Professor 
poppig counted no less than seven different species of ants among the tormenting 
inmates of his hut. The diminutive red Amacbe was particularly fond of sweets. 
Favored by its smallness, it penetrates through the imperceptible openings of a cork, 
and the traveler was often obliged to throw away the syrup which in that humid and 
sidtry country replaces the use of crystallized sugar, from its having been changed 
into an ant-comfit. This troublesome lover of sweets lives under the corner-posts of 
the hut, so thart it is quite impossible to dislodge him. The number of the Paca ficse, 
a red ant, of the ordinary size, was still greater ; the trunks and papers were swarming 
with it, in spite of every precaution, so that it was quite incomprehensible how it found 
means to overcome all the obstacles that had been devised against it. 

The only possible way,’’ says Stedrnan, “ of keeping the ants from the refined 
sugar is by hanging the loaf to the ceiling by a nail, and making a ring of dry chalk 
around it, very thick, which crumbles down the moment the ants attempt to pass it. 

I imagined that placing my sugar-boxes in the middle of a tub, and on stone surrounded 
by deep water, would have kept back this formidable enemy ; but to no purpose : 
whole armies of the lighter sort, to my astonishment, marched over the surface, and 
but very few of them were drowned. The main body constantly scaled the rock, and, 
in spite of all my efforts, made their entry through the keyholes, after which, the only 
way to clear the garrison is, to expose it to a hot sun, which the invaders can not bear, 
and all marcli off in a few minutes.” 

The devastations of the house-ants are peculiarly hateful to the naturalist, whose 
collections, often gathered with so much danger and trouble, they pitilessly destroy. 
SchoiTiburgk suspended boxes with insects from tlie ceiling by threads strongly rubbed 
over with arsenic soap ; but when, on the following morning, he wished to examine his 
treasures, instead of his rare and beautiful specimens he found nothing but a set of 
infamous red ants, who, crawling down the threads, had found means to invade the 
boxes and utterly to destroy their valuable contents. 

Wallace gives a feeling description of the ants of Dorey, one of the islands of the 
Indian Ocean: “One small black kind was excessively abundant. Almost every 
shrub and tree was more or less infested with it, and its large papery nests were 
everywhere to be seen. They immediately took possession of my house, building a 
large nest in the roof, and forming papery tunnels down almost every post. They 
swarmed on my table as I was at work setting out my insects, carrying them off from 
under my very nose, and even tearing them off from the cards on which they were 
gummed, if I loft them for an instant. They crawled continually over my hands and 
face, got into my hair, and roamed at will over my whole body, not producing much 
inconvenience till they began to bite, which they would do on meeting with any 
obstruction to their passage, and with a sharpness which made me jump again, and 
lush to undress and turn out the offender. They visited my bod also, so that night 
^lought no relief from their persecutions; and I verily believe that during my three 
and a half months* residence at Dorey I was never for a single hour free from them. 
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They were not nearly so voracious as many other kinds, but their numbers and 
ubiquity rendered it necessary to bo constantly on guard against thcni.’^ 

In countless multitudes the Ranger ants break forth from the primeval forest, 
marching through the country in compact order, like a well-drilled army. Every 
creature they meet in their way falls a victim to their dreadful onslaught. On tho 
west coast of Africa is found a formidable species of the Ranger ant, there named tlio 
Bashikouayy of which Paul du Cliaillu* furnishes a description, which we give, some- 
what abridged : 

“ But more potent than snakes, lions, leopards, or gorillas, is a species of ant called 
the Bashikouay. It is the dread not only of man, but of every living thing from the 
elephant down to the smallest insect. A half inch is about the average length of 
one of these ants, though some are found of twice that length. Individually they are 
bold ; the bull-dog has not more pluck and tenacity of grip. But their great power lios 
in tho immense armies into which they organize themselves, and the military order 
which they preserve. ” When on the march, they often go in a column two inches 
broad and miles in length. Du Chaillu once saw such a column formed in close 
order, w'hich occupied twelve hours, from sunrise to sunset, in passing the spot from 
which he watched them ; and as they marched by night as well as by day, he did not 
know how long the column had been passing before ho saw it. All along the lino 
were larger ants, evidently officers, standing outside the column until their squads had 
passed, when they moved on and joined them. Ilow many millions upon millions 
there were in this army he did not venture to estimate. When on the march such a 
column comes to a small stream, they fling across it a living bridge. Choosing a place 
where tho branch of a tree reaches nearly from one bank to the other, only somewhat 
lower down, the second of the pontoncers, as we may fairly call them, with his fore- 
claws grasps the hind-claws of the one in front, and lowers him over. A third does 
the same by tho second ; and so on until the line is long enough to reach the desired 
point. Lino after line is thus formed until a suspension bridge is constructed wide 
enough for the whole army to pass over. Imagine the strength of muscle wdiich these 
creatures must possess to enable them to maintain their hold for hours. 

The marching column throws itself into line of battle with wonderful precision. 
When it sweeps over a country nothing can stay its progress. Du Chaillu was once 
plodding through tho forest in search of game. Suddenly he was startled by a strai.go 
sound. It was caused by a rush of wild beasts. He thought he caught a gliinpso 
of a gorilla; he was sure that he heard the heavy tread of elephants; and this was 
followed by a heavy crash as though a herd of these great creatures were rushing 
through the forest. Soon the air grew thick with insects. While wondering what 
this might mean, he felt tho torments of innumerable bites, and in an instant he was 
almost covered by ants. Ho had encountered the skirmishers of a Bashikouay 
army. Ho set off at his utmost speed in the direction which the other fugitives 
had taken. Luckily his speed was greater than that of the ants, and as soon as ho 
thought himself safe he stripped off his clothing. It fairly swarmed with ants who had 
buried themselves in the garments, striking their pincers clear through into the flesh 
beneath. They never let go their grip until they have taken out the flesh. 
one till his body is separated from the bead, and the jaws still licep their hold. 

* Wild Life under the Equator. 
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had just resumed his garments when the main army came up, and he again took to 
flight, never stopping until he had crossed a stream and taken refuge in a swamp 
beyond. 

The Bashikouay can not bear the heat of the sun, and hence they are only found 
in regions covered by forests. If while on a march they come to an open place, they 
cii(r a tunnel three or four feet under ground, through which they pass to the jungles 
on the opposite side. When they enter a village the inhabitants run for their lives. 
In an incredibly short space of time every hut is cleared of vermin, and the only trace 
left of the invaders is the bones of rats and mice, and the horny wing-cases of insects. 
Nothing that breathes comes amiss to them. An antelope which had been shot by 
Du Chaillu was picked to the bones in a few hours. The carcass of an elephant 
would bo cleared away as quickly as by a kraal of natives. They sometimes come 
upon a huge snake, lying torpid and gorged with food. In this case all is soon over 
with his serpentine majesty. But rats, mice, roaches, centipedes, scorpions, spiders, 
and such small pests, are the special prey of the Bashikouay. A swarm of them will 
kill a rat in two minutes, and devour him in about the same space of time. Upon the 
whole, they are a blessing to the human race in Western Africa, by keeping down the 
vermin, which would otherwise render the whole country uninhabitable. They will 
not touch vegetable matter. One might almost suppose that the author of the Book 
of Revelations had the Bashikouay in his mind when ho speaks of the swarms of “ lo- 
custs ” which rose from the bottomless pit at the sounding of the fifth trumpet, to 
whom “ it was commanded that they should not hurt the grass of the earth, neither 
any green thing, neither any tree ; ” but whose ‘‘ torment was as the torment of a 
scorpion when ho striketh a man.’^ Certain it is that the description fits the Bashi- 
kouay, while it is altogether inapplicable to the creature which we call the “ locust,** 
whose only food is green things, and who have no tormenting bite. 

The wonderful societies of the ants, their strength and perseverance, their unwearied 
industry, their astonishing intelligence, are so well known, and have been so often and 
so admirably described, that it would bo tre.spassing on the patience of my readers 
were I to enter into any lengthened details on the subject. And yet, the observations 
of naturalists have chiefly been confined to the European species, while the economy 
of the infinitely more numerous tropical ants, confined to countries or places hardly 
ever visited, or even unknown to civilized man, remains an inexhaustible field for 
future inquiry. 

The study of their various buildings alone, from the little we know of them, would 
occupy a zealous entomologist for years. Here we have an American species that 
forms its globular nest of the size of a largo Dutch cheese, of small twigs artistically 
interlaced ; here another, which constructs its dwelling of dried excrements, attaching 
It to a thick branch ; while a third ( Formica hispinosa) uses the cotton of the Bom- 
baccao for its building material, and through the chemical agency of its pungent secre- 
tion converts it into a spongy substance. 

On the west coast of Borneo, Mr. Adams noticed two kinds of ants’ nests— one 
species of the size of a man’s hand, adhering to the trunk of trees, resembling, when 
tJut through, a section of the lungs ; the other was composed of small withered bits of 
sticks and leaves, licapcd up in the axils of branches, somewhat in the form of flat- 
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tened cylinders and compressed cones. A third species, still more ingenious, con- 
structs its domicile out of a large leaf, bending the two halves by the weight of united 
millions till the opposite margins meet at the under surface of the mid-rib, where they 
are secured by a gummy matter. The stores and larvae are conveyed into the nest so 
made by regular beaten tracks along the trunk and branches of the tree. 

On the large plains near Lake Dilolo, where water stands so long annually as to 
allow the lotus and other aqueous plants to come to maturity, Livingstone had occa- 
sion to admire the wonderful sagacity of the ants, whom he declares to be wiser than 
some men, as they learn by experience. When all the ant horizon is submerged a foot 
deep, they manage to exist by ascending to little houses, built of black tenacious loam, 
on stalks of grass, and placed higher than the line of inundation. This must have 
been the result of experience, for if they had waited till the water actually invaded 
their habitations on the ground, they would not have been able to procure materials 
for their higher quarters, unless they dived down to the bottom for every mouthful of 
clay. Some of these upper chambers are about the size of a bean, and others as large 
as a man’s thumb. 

Two species of continental Europe, the Formica ruhescens and sanguinen, are 
remarkable or infamous for their slave-making expeditions. Unable or unwilling to 
work themselves, they make war upon others for the sole purpose of procuring bonds- 
men, who literally and truly labor for them, and perform all the daily domestic duties 
of the community. ^ 

The Aphides, or plant-lice, eject a sweet, honey-like fluid, which may be correctly 
termed their milk, and which is so grateful to the ants, that they attend on the honey- 
flies for the sole purpose of gathering it, and literally milk them as we do our cows, 
forcing them to yield the fluid, by alternately patting them with their antennm. But 
the most extraordinary part of these proceedings is, that the ants not only consider the 
Aphides as their property, but actually appropriate to themselves a certain number, 
which they enclose in a tube of earth or other materials near their nest, so that they 
may be always at band to supply the nourishment which they may desire. The yellow 
ant, the most remarkable “cow keeper” among our indigenous species, pays great 
attention to its herds, plentifully supplying them with proper food, and tending their 
young with the same tenderness which it exhibits towards its own. With the same 
provident care a large black ant gf India constructs its nest at the root of the plant 
upon which its favorite species of aphis resides. The ants of tropical America, where 
no Aphides are found, derive their honey from another family of insects, the numerous 
and grotesquely-formed Menibracidac, which are most abundant in tlie regions of Bra- 
zil. According to Mr Swainson, many of these little Membracidac live in families ot 
twenty or thirty, all clustered together on the panicles of grasses, and on the tops of 
other plants, like the European plafit-Iicc. These are regularly visited by parties of 
a little black ant, which may be seen going and coming to their heads, and attending 
them with the same care which the European ants bestow on the Aphides. To render 
the similarity with cattle still more complete, the Membracidac possess horns growing 
out of their hcails, or are otherwise armed, while their large abrupt heads remind tht 
entomologist of the bull or cow. The Mexican honey ants {Myrmecocy&tus Mexico- 
nus) are, if possible, still more remarkable, for here we see an animal rearing others 
of the same species for the purpose of food. Some of these ants\re mainly distiu- 
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guishcd by an enormous swelling of the abdomen, which is converted into a mass like 
honey, and being unable, in their unwieldy condition, to seek food themselves, are fed 
by the laborers, until they are doomed to die for the benefit of the community. Whether 
this vast distension is the result of an intestinal rupture, caused by an excessive in- 
dulgence of the appetite, or whether they are purposely selected, confined, and over- 
fed, or wounded for the purpose, has not yet been ascertained. 

The Termites^ or white ants, as they are commonly called, though they in reality 
belong to a totally different order of insects, arc spread in countless numbers over all 
the warmer regions of the earth, emulating on the dry land the bore-worm in the sea ; 
for when they have once penetrated into a building, no timber except ebony arid iron- 
wood, which are too hard, or such as is strongly impregnated with camphor and 
aromatic oils, which they dislike, is capable of resisting their attacks. Their fiivorite 
food is wood, and so great are their multitudes, so admirable their tools, that in a few 
days they devour the timber work of a spacious apartment. Outwardly, the beams 
and rafters may seem untouched, while their core is completely consumed, for these 
destructive miners work in the dark, and seldom attack the outside until they have 
previously concealed themselves and their operations by a coat of clay. Scarcely any 
organic substance remains free from their attacks ; and forcing their resistless way into 
trunks, chests, and wardrobes, they will often devour in 6no night all the shoes, boots, 
clothes, and papers they may contain. It is pj;|neipally owing to their destructions, 
says Humboldt, that it is so rare to find papers in tropical America of an older date 
than fifty or sixty years. Smeathman relates that a party of them once took a fancy 
to a pipe of fine old Madeira, not for the sake of the wine, almost the whole of which 
they let out, but of the staves, which, however, may nut have proved less tasteful 
from having imbibed some of the costly liquor. On surveying a room which had been 
locked up during an absence of a few weeks, Forbes observed a number of advanced 
works in various directions towards some prints and drawings in P]?iglisli frames ; the 
glasses appeared to be uncommonly dull, and the frames covered with dust. On 
attempting to wipe it off, he was astonished to find the glasses fixed to the wall, not 
suspended in frames as he left them, but completely surrounded by an incrustation 
cemented by tho white ants, who had actually eaten up the deal frames and back- 
boards and the greater part of the pa})er, and h;ft the glasses upheld by the incrusta- 
tion or covered way which they had formed during their depredations. 

On the small island of Goree, near Cape Verde, tho fiiinous naturalist, Adanson, 
lived in a straw hut, which, though quite new at the time lie took up his residence in 
It, became transparent in many places before the month was out. This might have 
been endured, but tho villainous termites ravaged his trunk, destroyed his books, 
penetrated into his bed, and at last attacked the naturalist himself. Neither sweet 
nor salt water, neither vinegar nor corrosive liquids, were able to drive them away, 
and so Adanson thought it best to abandon the premises, and to look out for another 
lodging. 

One night, in Brazil, Von Martins was awakened by a disagreeable feeling of cold 
across his body. Groping in the dark, ho found a cool greasy mass crawling right 
over the bed, and on a light being brought, saw to his astonishment that his rest had 
been disturbed by an innumerable host of white ants. Tho room having been unin- 
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habited for some time, they had formed a clay nest in one of the corners, communi- 
eating with similar constructions under the roof, and the whole colony was now bus^ 
migrating. They formed a column about a foot and a half broad, and their multi- 
tudes poured along in one continuous stream, regardless of the fate of thousands of 
their companions, whom the naturalist scalded to death with boiling water. Their 
march ceased only with the dawn of day, and several baskets were filled with the 
bodies of the slain. 

But if the greedy termite destroys like the bore-worm many a useful work of man, 
its ravages are perhaps more than compensated by its services in removing decayed 
vegetable substances from the face of the earth, and thus contributing to the purity of 
the air and the beauty of the landscape. If the forests of the tropical world, where 
thousands of gigantic trees succumb to the slow ravages of time, or are suddenly pros- 
trated by lightning nr tlio hurricane, still appear in all the verdure of perpetual youth, 
it is chiefly to the unremitting labors of the termites that they arc indebted for their 
freshness. 

Though belonging to a different order of the insect world, the economy of the 
termites is very similar to that of the real ants. They also form communities, divided 
into distinct orders — laborers (jarvee), soldiers (neuters), perfect insects; and they 
also erect buildings, but of a far more astonishing structure. Several of their species 
erect high, dome like edifices, rising from the plain, so that at first sight they might be 
mistaken for the hamlets of the negroes ; others build on trees, often at a considerable 
hight above the ground. These sylvan abodes arc frequently the size of a hogshead, 
and are more generally found in the new world. 

The clay-built citadels or domes of the Termes helUcosus, a common species on the 
west coast of Africa, attain a hight of twelve feet, and arc constructed with such 
strength that the traveler often ascends them to have an uninterrupted view of the 
grassy plain around. Only the under part of the mound is inhabited by the termites, 
ihe upper portion serving principally as a defence from the weather, and to keep up 
in the lower part the warmth and moisture necessary to the hatching of the eggs and 
aherishing of the young ones. In the center, and almost on a level with the ground, 
is placed the sanctuary of the whole community — the large cell, where the queen 
resides with her consort, and which she is doomed never to quit again, after having 
been once enclosed in it, since the portals soon prove too narrow for her rapiuly 
increasing bulk. Encircling the regal apartment extends a labyrinth of countless 
chambers, in which a numerous army of attendants and soldiers is constantly in wait- 
ing. The space between these chambers and the external wall of the citadel is filled 
with other cells, partly destined for the eggs and young larvm, partly for store rooms. 
The subterranean passages which lead from the mound are hardly less remarkable than 
the building itself. Perfectly cylindrical, and lined with a cement of clay, similar to 
that of which the hill is formed, they sometimes measure a foot in diameter. They 
run in a sloping direction, under the bottom of the hill, to a depth of three or four 
feet, and then ramifying horizontally into numerous branches, ultimately rise near to 
the surface at a considerable distance. At their entrance into the interior of the hill, 
they are connected with a great number of smaller galleries, which ascend the inside 
of the outer shell in a spiral manner, and winding round the whole building to the 
top, intersect each other at different Lights, opening either immediately into the dome 
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in various places, and into the lower half of the building, or communicating with every 
part of it by other smaller circular passages. The necessity for the vast size of the 
main galleries underground, evidently arises from the circumstance of their being the 
great thoroughfare for the inhabitants, by which they fetch their clay, wood, water, or 
provisions, and their gradual ascent is requisite, as the termites can only with great 
difficulty climb perpendicularly. 
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It may bo imagined that such works require an enormous population foe their con- 
struction ; and, indeed, the manner in which an infant colony of termites is formed 
and grows, until , becoming, in its turn, the parent of new migrations, is not the least 
wonderful part of this wonderful insect's history. At the end of the dry season, as 
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soon as the first rains have fallen, the male and female perfect termites, each about the 
size of two soldiers, or thirty laborers, and furnished with four long, narrow wings, 
folded on each other, emerge from their retreats in myriads. After a few hours their 
fragile wings fall off, and on the following morning they are discovered covering the 
surface of the earth and waters, where their enemies — birds, reptiles, ants — cause so 
sweeping a havoc that scarce one pair out of many thousands escapes destruction. 
If by chance the laborers, who are always busy prolonging their galleries, happen to 
meet with one of these fortunate couples, they immediately, impelled by their instinct, 
elect them sovereigns of a new community, and, conveying them to a place of safety, 
begin to build them a small chamber of clay, their palace and their prison — for beyond 
its walls they never again emerge. Soon after the male dies, but, far from pining 
and wasting over the loss of her consort, the fcmalo increases so wonderfully in bulk 
that she ultimately weighs as much as 30,000 laborers, and attains a length of three 
inches, with a proportional width. Tliis increase of size naturally requires a cor- 
responding enlargement of the cell, which is constantly widened by the indefatigable 
workers. Having reached her full size, the queen now begins to lay her eggs, and as 
their extrusion goes on uninterruptedly, night and day, at the rate of fifty or sixty in 
a minute, for about two years, tlieir total number may probably amount to more than 
fifty millioiivS. This incessant extrusion of eggs necessarily calls for the attention of a 
large number of the workers fn the royal chamber, to take them as they come forth, 
and carry them to the nurseries, iu which, when hatched, they are provided with food, 
and carefully attended till tliey are able to shift for themselves, and become in their 
turn useful to the community. 

In widening their buildings according to the necessities of their growing population, 
from tho size of small sugardoav(;s to that of domes which might bo mistaken for tho 
hovels of Indians or negroes, as well as in repairing their damages, the termite workers 
display an unceasing and wonderful activity ; while tho soldiers, or neuters, which are 
in the proportion of about one to every hundred laborers, and are at once distinguislied 
by the enormous sizo of their heads, armed with long and sharp jaws, arc no less re- 
markable for their courage and energy. When any one is bold enough to attaclc 
their nest and make a hioach in its walls, tho laborers, who are incapable of figlit- 
ing, immediately retire, uj)on which a soldier makes his appearance, obviously for 
the purpose of reconnoitering, and then also withdraws to give the alarm. Two er 
three others next appear, scrambling as fast as they can one after the other ; to these 
succeed a large body, who rush forth with as much speed as the breach will permit, 
their numbers continually increasing during tho attack. These little heroes present 
an astonishing, and at tho same time a most amusing spectacle. In their haste they 
frequently miss their hold, and tumble down tho sides of their hill ; they soon, how- 
ever, recover themselves, and being blind, bite everything they run against. If the 
attack proceeds, tho hustle increases to a tenfold degree, and their fury is raised to its 
highest pitch. Woe to him whose hands or legs come within their reach, for they will 
make their fanged jaws meet at the very first stroke, drawing their own weight in 
blood, and never quitting their hold, even though they are pulled limb from limb. Iho 
courage of the bull-dog is as nothing compared to the fierce obstinacy of the termite- 
soldier. So soon as the injury has ceased, and no further interruption is given, the 
soldiers, retire, and then you will see the laborers hastening in various directions towards 
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the breach, each carrying in his mouth a load of tempered mortar half as big as him- 
self, which he lays on the edge of the orifice, and immediately hastens back for more. 
N^ot the space of the tenth part of an inch is left without laborers working upon it at 
the same moment ; crowds are constantly hurrying to and fro ; yet, amid all this activ- 
ity, the greatest order reigns — no one impedes the other, but each seems to thread the 
mazes of the multitude without trouble or inconvenience, lly the united labors of 
such an infinite host the ruined wall soon rises again ; and Mr. Smeathmari has ascer 
tuined that in a single night they will restore a gallery of three or four yards in length. 

In numbers and architectural industry the American Termites are not inferior to 
those of the old world. In the savannas of Guiana their sugar-loaf or mushroom- 
shaped, pyramidal or columnar hills arc everywhere to be seen, impenetrable to. the 
rain, and strong enough to resist even a tropical tornado. In many parts of the Bra- 
zilian campos or savannas the termite-hills, which are there generally of a more flat- 
tened form, are so numerous that one is almost sure to meet with one of them at the 
distance of every ten or twenty paces. The great ant bear digs deep holes into their 
sides, where afterwards small owls build their nests. Similar termite structures, of a 
dark -brown color, and a round form, are attached to the thick branches of the trees, 
and you will scarcely meet with a single specimen of the tall candelabra-fornied cac- 
tuses (Cfem), so common on those high grass-plains, that is not loaded with their 
weight. • 

In spite of their working in the dark, in spite of their subterranean tunnels, their 
strongholds, and the fecundity of their cpieens, the termites, even when their swarms 
do not expose themselves to the dangers already mentioned, are subject to the attacks 
of innumerable foes. One of their most ferocious enemies is a species of black ant, 
which, on the principle of setting one thief to catch another, is used by the negroes 
of Mauritius for their destruction. When tlicy perceive tluit the covered ways of the 
termites are approaching a building, they drop a train of syrup as fiir as tlio n ‘arest 
encampment of the hostile army. Some of the black ants, attracted by the smell and 
taste of their favorite food, folhjw its traces and soon fiml out the termite habitations. 
Tumiediatcly part of them return i.o announce the welcome intelligence, and after a few 
hours a black army, in endless columns, is seen to advance against the white-iint strong- 
hold. With irresistible fury (for the poor termites are no match for their poisonous 
sting and mighty mandibles), they ru.sh into the galleries, and only retreat after tlie 
extirpation of the colony. Mr. Baxter once saw an army of black ants returning 
from one of these expeditions. Eacli little warrior bore a slauglitered termite in liis 
mandibles, rejoicing no doubt in the prospect of a comfortable meal, or a quiet dinner- 
party at home* Even man is a great consumer of termites, and they are esteemed a 
delicacy by negroes and Indians, both in the old and in the new world. 

In some parts of the East Indies the natives have an ingenious way of emptying 
a termite bill, by making two holes in it, one to the windward and the otlier to the 
leeward, placing at the latter opening a pot rubbed with au aromatic herb to receive 
the insects, when driven out of their nest by a lire of stinking materials made at the 
former breach. Thus they catch great (piantities, of which they make, with flour, a 
variety of pastry. In South Africa the general way of catching them is to dig into 
the ant-hill, and when the builders come forth to repair the damage, to brush them oft' 
quickly into the vessel, as the ant cater does into his mouth. They arc then parched 
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in iron pots over a gentle fire, stirring them about as is done in roasting coffee, and 
eaten by handfuls, without sauce or any other addition, as we do comfits. According 
to Sraeatbman, they resemble in taste sugared cream, or sweet almond paste, and are, 
at the same time, so nutritious, that the Hindoos use them as a restorative for debil- 
itated patients. 

While most termites live and work entirely under covered galleries, the Marching 
Termite {T. viarum) exposes itself to the day. Mr. Smeathman on one occasion 
while passing through a dense forest, suddenly heard a loud hiss like that of a ser- 
pent; another followed, and struck him with alarm; but a moment’s reflection led 
him to conclude that these sounds proceeded from white ants, although he could not 
see any of their huts around. On following this noise, however, he was struck with 
surprise and pleasure at perceiving an army of these creatures emerging from a hole 
in the ground, and marching with the utmost swiftness. Having proceeded about a 
yard, this immense host divided into two columns, cliiefly composed of laborers, al)out 
fifteen abreast, following eacli otlier in close order, and going straight forward. Hero 
and there was seen a soldier, at a distance of a foot or two from the columns ; many 
other soldiers were to be seen, standing still or passing about, as if upon the look-out 
lest some enemy should suddenly surprise their unwarliko comrades. Dub the most 
extraordinary and amusing part of the scene was exhibited by some other soldiers, who 
having mounted some plant.% ten or fifteen inches from the ground, bung over the 
army marching below, and by striking their jaws upon the leaves at certain intervals, 
produced the noise above mentioned ; to this signal the whole army immediately re- 
turned a hiss, and increased their pace. * The soldiers at these signal-stations sat quite 
still during these intervals of silence, except now ami then making a slight turn of 
the head, and seemed as solicitous to keep their posts as regular sentinels. After 
marching separately fjr twelve or fifteen paces, the two columns of this army again 
united, and then descended into tlie cartli by two or three boles. Mr. Smeathnian 
watched them for more than an hour, without perceiving any increase or diminution of 
their numbers. 

Here, although quite cut of place in a scientific point of view, wo may introduce a 
few paragraphs respecting a cla^^s of animals known as Ant-eaters, and the modes iti 
which tlicy manage to secure tlieir prey. 

The great Ant-bear is undoubtedly one of the most extraordinary denizens of the 
wilds of 'South America; for tliat a ]»owcrfui animal, measuring above six feet from 
the snout to the end of the tail, should live exclusively on ants, seems scarcely less 
remarkable than that the whale nourishes bis enormous body with minute pteropods 
and inedusm. 

The vast mouth of the leviathan of f];e seas has been most admirably adapted to his 
peculiar food, and it was not in vain tiiat Nature gave such colossal dimensions to liis 
head, as it was necessary to find room for a gigantic straining apparatus, in which, on 
rejecting the cngulphed water, thousands upon thousands of liis tiny prey might 
remain entangled ; but the ant-bear has been no less wonderfully armed for the cap- 
ture of the minute animals on which lie feeds; and if, on considering the use far 
which it was ordained, wo become reconciled to the seeming disproportion of the 
whale’s jaws, the small and elongated snout-liko bead of the ant-bear will also appear 
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less uncouthly formed when we reflect that it is in exact accordance with the wants of 
the animal. For here no deep cavity was required for the reception of two rows 
of powerful teeth, as in most other quadrupeds, but a convenient furrow for a long 
and extensile tongue — the use of which will immediately become apparent on follow- 
ing the animal into the Brazilian campos, where the wonderful cities of the white ant 
are dispersed over the plains in such incalculable numbers. Approaching one of these 
structures, the ant-bear strikes a hole through its wall of clay with his powerful 
crooked claws, and as the ants issue forth by thousands to resent the insult, stretches 
out his tongue for their reception. Their furious legions, eager for revenge, imme- 
diately rush upon it, and, vainly endeavoring to pierce its thick skin with their 
mandibles, remain sticking in the glutinous liquid with which it is lubricated from two 
very large glands situated below its root. When sufliciently charged with prey, the 
ant-bear suddenly withdraws his tongue and swallows all the insects. 

Without swiftness to enable him to escape from his enemies, for man is superior to 
him in speed; without teeth, the possession of which would assist him in self defence; 
without the power of burrowing in tlie ground, by which he might conceal himself 
from his pursuers ; without a cave to retire to, the ant-bear still ranges through the 
wilderness in perfect safety, and fears neither the boa nor the jaguar, for he has full 
reliance on his powerful fore-legs and their tremendous claws. Schomburgk had an 
opportunity of witnessing a young ant-bear make use of these formidable weapons. 
On the enemy’s approach it assumed the defensive, but in such a manner as to make 
the boldest aggressor pause; for, resting on its left fore-foot, it struck out so desper- 
ately with its right paw as would undoubtedly have torn off the flesh of any one that 
came in contact with its claws. Attacked from behind, it turned round with the 
rapidity of lightning, and on being assailed from several quarters at once, threw itself 
on its back, and, desperately figliting with both its fore-logs, uttered at the same time 
an angry growl of defiance. In fact, the ant boar is so formidable an opponent that 
he is said not unfrecpiently to vanquish even the jaguar, the lord of the American 
forests, for the latter is often found swimming in his blood, with ripped up bowels, a 
wound whicli, of all the beasts of the wilderno.ss, the claws of the ant-bear are alone 
able to inflict. On seizing an animal with those ])owerf’ul weapons, he hugs it close 
to his body, and keeps it there till it dies througli pressure or hunger. Nor docs the 
ant-bear, in the meantime, suffer much from want of aliment, as it is a well-knowm 
fact that he can remain longer without food than ])erhaps any other quadruped, so 
that there is very little chance indeed of a weaker animars escaping from his jclutehos. 

Peaceable and harmless, the ant-bear when unprovoked never thinks of attacking 
any other creature; and as his interests and jmrsuits do not interfere with those of the 
more formidable denizens of the wilderness, he would, without doubt, attain a good 
old age, and be allow^ed to die in peace, if, unfortunately fi»r him, his delicate flesh 
did not provoke the attacks of the large carnivora and man. To be sure, the Indian 
fears his claw's, and never ventures to approach the wounded ant-bear until he has 
breathed his last; nor can he be hunted with dogs, as his skin is of a texture that 
perfectly resists a bite, and his hinder parts are effectually protected by thick and 
hair; yet, armed with the dreadful wourali poison, the Indian knows how to 
paralyze in a few minutes his muscular powers, and to stretch him dead upon the 
oarth. A perfect forest vagabond, the ant-bear has no den to retire to, nor any fixed 
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abode ; his immense tail is large enough to cover his whole body, and serves him as a 
tent during the night, or as a waterproof mantle against the rains of the wet season, so 
that he miglit boast, like Diogenes, of carrying all he required about him. 

The peculiar position of his paws, when he walks or stands, is worthy of notice. 
He goes entirely on the outer side of his fore-feet, which are quite bent inwards, the 
claws collected into a point and going under the foot. In this position he is quite at 
ease, while his long claws are disposed of in a manner to render them harmless to him, 
and are prevented from becoming dull and worn, which would inevitably be the case 
did their points come in actual contact with the ground, for they have not that retrac- 
tile power which is given to animals of the feline race, enabling them to preserve the 
sharpness of. their claws on the most flinty path. In consequence of its resting perpet- 
ually on the ground, the whole outer side of the foot is not only deprived of hair, but 
hard and callous, while, on the contrary, the inner side of the bottom of the foot is 
soft and hairy. 

Besides the great ant-bear, there are two other species of American ant-eaters, one 
nearly the size of a fox, and the smallest not much larger than a rat. Being provided 
with prehensile tails, they are essentially arboreal, while the great ant bear, incapable 
of climbing, always remains on the ground, where, thanks to the abundance of hi.s 
prey, he is always sure of obtaining a sufficient supply of food with very little trouble. 

The Manides, Pangolins, or scaly Ant-eaters of South Africa and Asia, rc.seinble 
their kindred of America in having a very long extensile tongue, furnished with a 
glutinous mucus for securing their insect food, and in being destitute of teetli, but 
differ wholly from them in having the body, limbs, and tail covered with a panoply of 
largo imbricated scales, overlapping each other like those of the lizard tribes, and also 
in being able to roll themselves up when in danger, by which their trenchant scales 
become erect, and present a formidable defensive armor, so that even the tiger would 
vainly attempt to overcome the Indian pangolin. The manides are inoffensive animals, 
living wholly on ants and termites, and chiefly inhabit the most obscure parts of the 
forest, burrowing in the ground to a great depth, for which purpo.se^ as also for ex- 
tracting their food from ant hills and decaying wood, their feet arc armed with power- 
ful claws, which they double up in walking, like the ant-bear of Brazil. 

Besides several species of manides, Africa posse.'^.ses a peculiar clas.s of ant-eaters in 
the Oryctcropi, which are found from the Cape to Senegambia and Abyssinia, all '^ver 
the sultry plains where their food abounds. Their legs arc short, and provided with 
claws fit for burrowing in the earth, which they can do with great rapidity ; and when 
once the head and fore-fcct have penetrated into the ground, their hold is so tenaciou.s 
that even the strongest man is incapable of dragging them from their hole. 

The Oryctcropi, or earth-hogs (^Aard-varks) as they are called by the boors, from 
their habit of burrowing and their fancied rescniblance to small short-legged pigs, have 
an elongated head, though less tapering than that of the American myrniccopliagi, 
and are provided with peculiarly foyned teeth, with a flat crown and undivided root, 
which is pierced with a multitude of little holes, like those of a ratan-canc when cut 
transversely, wlule the ant-bears have no teeth at all. Their way of feeding is the 
same, and to enable them to retain their nimble-footed prey, their tongue is likewise 
lubricated with a glutinous liquid. Their flesh is considered very wholesome and pal* 
atable, and at the Cape they are frequently hunted both by the colonists and the Hot- 
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tentots. There are several species, all very much resembling each other : their stout. 
l)oJy measures about five feet from the tip of the snout to the end of the tail, the 
latter being nearly half the length of the body. 



K AARO-VARK 


The American Armadillos have many points in common with the myrmecophagi, 
nianides, and orycteroj)i. They have neither fore nor canine teeth, but a number of 
conical grinders, and arc distinguished by having the upper part of their bodies de- 
fended by a complete suit of armor, divided into jdints or bands, folding one over the 
ether like the parts of a lobster’s tail, so as to aecoTiimodate themselves to all the mo- 
tions of the animal. In life this shell is very limber, so that the armadillo is able to 
go at full stretch, or to roll himself up into a ball as occasion may require. These 
animals are very common both in the forests and in the open plains of South America, 
where they burrow in the sand-holes like rabbits. The armadillo is seldom seen 
abroad during the day, an^ when surprised ho is sure to be near the mouth of his hole; 
but after sunset he sallies forth in search of roots,* grain, worms, insects, and other 
small animals, and when disturbed, coils himself up in his invulnerable armor like the 
l^cdge-hog, or squats close to the ground, or, if he has time enough, escapes by digging 
into the earth, a work which he performs with masterly dexterity. “ As it often takes 
^considerable time to dig him out of his hole,” says Mr. Waterton, “ it would be a 
^ong and laborious business to attack each hole indiscriminately, without knowing 
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whether the animal were there or not. To prevent disappointment, the Indians care- 
fully examine the mouth of the hole, and put a short stick down it. Now if, on intro, 
ducing the stick, a number of mosquitos come out, the Indians know to a certainty 
that the armadillo is in it ; whenever there are no mosquitos in the hole, there is no 
armadillo. The Indian having satisfied himself that the armadillo is there by the mos. 
quitos which come out, he immediately cuts a long and slender stick, and introduces 
it into the hole ; he carefully observes the line the stick takes, and then sinks a pit in 
the sand to catch the end of it ; this done, he puts it further into the hole, and di^r^ 
another pit, and so on, till at last he comes up with the armadillo, which had been 
making itself a passage in the sand tillnt had exhausted all its strength through purc^ 
exertion. I have been sometimes three quarters of a day in digging out one arma- 
dillo, and obliged to sink half a dozen pits, seven feet deep, before I got up to it. 
The Indians and negroes are very fond of the flesh, but I considered it strong and 
rank. On laying hold of the armadillo, you must be cautious not to come in coutaci 
with his feet ; they are armed with sharp claws, and with them he will inflict a severe 
wound in self-defence ; when not molested, he is very harmless and innocent,” 

But even the giant armadillo is a pigmy when compared to the extinct mail-clad 
animals, which at times of unknown antiquity peopled the plains of South America. 
Mr. Darwin saw, in the possession of a clergyman near Montevideo, the fragment of 
a tail of one of these monsters of the past, from which ho conjectured that it must 
have been from six to ten feet long; and the glyptodon, of which the British Collc^m 
of Surgeons possesses an admirable specimen, and which, like the armadillos of the 
present day, was covered with a tcssclated bony armor, was equal in size to the rhi- 
noceros ! How formidable must have been the enemies which made it necessary for 
an animal like this to move about with harness on its back ! 

The curious E(;hidna, or Porcupine Ant-eater {Echidna kystrix) of Australia is a 
striking instance of those beautiful gradations so frequently observed in the animal 
kingdom, by which creatures of various tribes or genera are blended, as it were, or 
linked together, and of the wonderful diversity which Nature has introduced into the 
forms of creatures destined to a similar mode of life. It has the general a[)p(iaram*(^ 
and external coating of the porcujnne, with the mouth and peculiar generic characters 
of the ant-eaters. It is about a foot in length, and burrows with wonderful facility hy 
means of its short mus<uilar fore-feet and its sharp-pointed claws. When attackci^ it 
rolls itself into a ball like the hedgehog, erecting the short, strong, and very sharp 
spines with which the upper parts of the body and tail are thickly coated. Australia 
is likewise the native country of another ant-eating animal, the marsupial Myrmrcnhm 
fasciatus. It is formed like a squirrel, and is of the size of the rat; its brown-red fur, 
with six or seven light yellow transverse bands over the back, gives it an elegant ap' 
pcarance. It was discovered alx)ut thirty years ago in the neighborhood of Swan River. 

Here, as connected with the Ant family by their house-building character, and hy 
their irritating bite, we may introduce the Spiders. 

An insect, half of whof?e body is generally fixed to the other by a mere thread 
whose soft skin is unable to resist the least pressure, and whoso limbs arc so loosely 
attached to the body as to be tom off by tho» slightest degree of force, would 
utterly incapable of protoeting its own life and securing that of its progeny. Sue i, 
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however, is the physical condition of spiders, who would long since have been extir- 
pated, if nature had not provided them with the power of secreting two liquids, the 
(ine a venom ejected by their mandibles, the other of a glutinous nature, transuded by 
papill® at the end of their abdomen. These two liquids amply supply the want of 
all other weapons of attack or defence, and enable them to hold their own against a 
host of enemies. With the former they instantly paralyze insects much stronger and 
much more formidable in appearance than themselves ; while with the latter they spin 
those threads which serve them in so many ways, to weave their wonderful webs, to 
traverse the air, to mount vertically, to drop uninjured, to construct the hard cocoons 
intended to protect their eggs against their numberless enemies, or to produce the soft 
down which is to preserve them from the cold. 

Preying on other insect tribes, which they attack with the ferocity of the tiger, or 
await in their snares with the patient artifice of the lynx, the spiders may naturally be 
expected to be most numerous in the torrid zone, where nature has provided them 
with the greatest abundance of food. There also, where so many beetles, flics, and 
moths attain a size unknown in temperate regions, we find the spiders growing to sim- 
ilar gigantic dimensions, and forming webs proportioned to the bulk of the victims 
which they are intended to en.snare. 

By means of their monstrous webs many giant-spiders of the tropical zone are en- 
ahlcd to entangle not only the largest butterflies and moths, but even small birds. 
Trcmeyer tells us that there are spiders in Mexico which extend such strong nets 
across the pathways, that they strike off the hat of the passer by ; and at Goree and 
in Senegal several spiders spin threads so strong as to bo able to bear a weight of sev- 
eral ounces, aud which no doubt would be made use of for twine, if the negroes did 
not already possess vegetable fibres in abundance fit for the purpose. In the for- 
ests of Java, Sir George Staunton saw spider webs of so strong a texture that it re- 
quired a sharp knife to cut one’s way through them ; and many other similar examples 
might be mentioned. These large spiders so temptingly suspended in mid-air in the 
forest-glades, seem very much exposed to the attacks of birds, but in many cases it 
has pleased nature to invest them with large angular spines sticking out of their bodies 
ill every kind of fashion. Some are so protected by those long prickles that their 
bodies resemble a miniature “ chevaux-de-frisc,” and could not by any possibility be 
swallowed by a bird without producing a very unpleasant sensation in his throat. One 
very remarkable species ( Gasteracantha arcuata) has two enormous recurved conical 
spines, proceeding upwards from the posterior part of the body, and several times 
longer than the entire spider. 

Otlier araneac, to whom these means of defence have been denied, arc enabled by 
their color to escape the attacks of many enemies, or to deceive the vigilance of many 
of their victims. Thus, those that spend their lives among the flowers and foliage of 
the trees are, in general, delicately and beautifully marked with green, orange, black, 
ynd yellow, while those \^iich frequent gloomy places are clothed with a dark-colored 
and dingy garb, in accordance with their habits. In the forests about Calderas, in the 
1 hilippine Archipelago, Mr. Adams saw handsomely colored species of theridia crouch- 
ing among the foliage of the trees : while numbers of the same genus of a black color 
running actively about amon^ the dry dead leaves that strewed the ground, 
looking, at a little distance, like odd-shaped ants, and no doubt deceiving many an 
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antagonist by this appearance. One species, which knew it was being watched, plaeod 
itself upon a diseased leaf, where it remained quite stationary until after the departure 
of the naturalist, who, had he not seen the sidelong movement of the cunning little 
creature in the first instance, would not have been able to distinguish its body froni 
the surface of the leaf. While, in this case, dulness of color served as a defence, (ho 
vividly-colored spiders that live among the foliage and flowers no doubt attract many 
flies and insects by reason of their gaudily-tinted bodies. An exception to the general 
rule is, however, found in those very large and powerful species, which, if not rendered 
somewhat conspicuous to the sight of other insects, might do too much damage to the 
H^tribes which they keep in check. Most g|f these, therefore, have the thorax and abdo- 
men margined with a light color that contrasts strongly with that of their bodies, and, 
in many cases, gives timely warning of their approach. 

The spiders of temperate zones have generally a very repulsive appearance, while 
many of the tropical species are most splendidly ornamented, or rather illuminated, many 
of them by the vividness of their colors resembling the gaudy missals painted by monks 
in the Middle Ages. Thus, among the epciras of the Philippian isles, are found white 
figures on a red ground; red, yellow, and black, in alternate streaks; orange marbled 
with brown, light green with white ocelli, yellow with light brown festoons, or ash-colored 
and chestnut bodies with crescents, horse-shoes, Chinese characters, and grotesque hiero- 
glyphics of every description. Unfortunately, these colors, lustrous and metallic as the 
feathers of the humming bird, are, unlike the bright colors of the beetle, totally dependent 
on the life of the insect which they beautify, so that it is impossible to preserve them. 

While most spiders obtain their food either by patiently waiting in ambush or l)y 
catching it with a bound, the enormous mygales, or trap-door spiders, run about wilh 
great speed, in and out, boliind and around every object, searching for what they may 
devour, and from their size and rapid motions exciting the horror of every strang(3r. 
Their body, which sometimes attains a length of three inches, while their legs embrace 
a circle of half a foot in diameter, is covered all over with brown, reddish brown, or 
black hair, which gives them a funereal appearance, while their long feelers armed 
with sharp hooks proclaim at once what formidable antagonists they must bo to every 
insect that comes within their reach. Though some species arc found in Southern 
Europe, in Chili, or at the Cape, yet they are chiefly inhabitants of the torrid zone, 
both in the Old and the New World. Some of them weave cells between the leaves, in 
the hollows of trees or rocks, while others dig deep tubular holes in the earth, whiim 
they cover over with a lid, or rather with a door formed of particles of earth cemented 
by silken fibres, and closely resembling the surrounding ground. This door or valve 
is united by a silken hinge to the entrance at its upper side, and is so balanced that, 
when pushed up, it shuts again by its own weight ; nay, what is still more admirable 
on the interior side opposite to the hinge a series of little holes may be perceived, into 
which the mygale introduces its claws to keep it shut, should any enemy endeavor to 
open it by force. The interior of the nest, which is sometimes nine inches deep, 
lined with a double coat of tapestry, the one nearest the wall, which is of a coarser 
tissue, being covered with a pure white silken substance like paper. 

All species of spiders are gifted with the same maternal instinct, and resort to 
various methods for the purpose of securing their cocoons. The Thcridion, when a 
seizure of the precious burden is threatened, tumbles together with it to the ground, 
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and remains motionless, while the Thorinsa covers it with its body, and when robbed 
of it, wanders about disconsolate. In a forest of the Sooloo Islands, Mr. Adams 
found the ground literally overrun with a small black agile species of Lycosa, many 
of which had a white flattened globose cocoon affixed to the ends of their abdomen. 
It was most sftnusing to watch the care with which these jealous mothers protected the 
cradles of their little ones, allowing themselves to fall into the hands of the enemy 
rather than be robl^ed of the silken nests that contained them. 

If the spiders are at war with all other insects, and contribute to keep them within 
bounds by the destruction they cause among their ranks, they in their turn have to 
suffer from the attacks of many enemies. * Several species of monkeys, squirrels, Hz- 
ards, tortoises, frogs, and toads catch and devour them wherever they can. In Java 
and Sumatra, we even find several birds belonging to the order of sparrows that have 
been named ArachnothercBy from their living almost exclusively on spiders. Armed 
with a prodigiously long recurved and slender beak, they know bow to pursue them 
and drag them forth from the most obscure recesses. 

It is amongst the insects themselves, however, that the spiders have to fear their most 
numerous and formidable enemies. Independently of those which they find in their 
own class, the centipedes seize them beyond the possibility of escape ; while several 
species of philanthus, pompilius, and sphex, more savage and poisonous than themselves, 
will rush upon spiders eight times their size and weight, and benumbing them with a 
sting, bear them off* to their nests, to serve as food for their larvae. But the insects 
which in appearance are the tiniest and most delicate, are perhaps those which most 
cruelly wound the spiders, by attacking them in their eggs, which they watch over 
with such affection, as to bo ever ready for them to make the sacrifice of their own 
lives. The Pimpla Arachnitor pierces with its invisible gimlet the tender skin of the 
spidcr^s egg, and, without tearing it, introduces its own eggs into the liquid. The 
pinipla’s egg soon comes to maturity, and the larva devours the substance of that of 
the spider, from whence a winged insect bursts forth — a phenomenon which made 
some naturalists, too hasty to judge from appearances, believe that spiders were able 
to procreate four-winged flies. 

Notwithstanding the disgust or horror which they generally inspire, the spiders are, 
with very rare exceptions, by no means injurious to man. However promptly their 
venom may act upon insects, even that of the largest species of Northern Europe pro- 
duces, on coming into contact with our skin, no pain or inflammation equalling in 
virulence that of the wasp, the bee, the gnat, or other insects of a still smaller size. 
The giant spiders of a sunnier sky, armed with more formidable weapons, naturally 
produce a more painful sting ; but even here the efi’oets have been much exaggerated, 
and the wonderful stories about the Sicilian tarantula’s bite, which wo read of in Brydone 
and other authors, are nothing but fables raised upon a very slender foundation of truth. 
Azara mentions that several of his negroes having been bitten by the large Avicular 
mygale [M. avicalaria) of South America, a slight ephemeral fever was the only result. 

If thus, among the many species of spiders, hardly a single one may be said to be 
fcrmidable to man, the indirect services which they render him — by diminishing the 
number of noxious insects, or keeping in check the legions of gnats which irritate and 
annoy him by their attacks — are faj from inconsiderable. Nor are they entirely with- 
out direct use. Several savage nations eat spiders, and the inhabitants of New Gale- 
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rlonia reckon a large species of Epeira amongst the choicest delicacies of* the land. 
Even in Europe some people enjoy a spider, and the famous astronomer Lalande was 
far from being singu]iir in this respect. They are said to taste like filberts, and the 
proper way to eat them is to take off the legs, and to swallow the abdomen, after 
having washed and rubbed it with butter. The property of spiders’ wdbs to stop an 
hemorrhage or the bleeding of a wound is a well-known fact, and they have also been 
recommended as an anti-febrifuge. In several countries where the insects cause great 
ravages, the services of tlie spiders are duly appreciated. Thus in the West Indies, a 
large and formidable trap-door spider, which would make a European start back with 
hofror, is looked upon with pleasure by the islanders of the torrid zone, who respect it 
as a sacred animal, by no means to be disturbed or harmed, as it delivers them from 
the cockroaches, which otherwise would overrun their dwellings. Tlfbse who do not 
possess these spiders take good care to purchase and transport them into their houses, 
expecting from them similar services to those we derive from a good domestic cat. 

When we consider the large size of many of the tropical spiders, and the strength 
of their threads, it seems probable that their cocoons might he put to some use. We 
are told by Azara, in his “ Travels to Paraguay,” that a spider exists in that country 
the silk of whose spherical cocoons, measuring an inch in diameter, is spun on account 
of its permanent orange color. The eyes and noses of the women employed in 
unravelling the cocoons are said to water considerably, though without their perceiving 
any pungent smell, or feeling any other inconvenience. This spider is, perhaps, the 
same as that which, according to M. do Bomare, is known in the interior of South 
America under the name of the silk-spider. Its cocoon is of the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, the silk is soft, and can be easily carded. Attempts have also been made in 
Europe to utilize the threads of the large indigenous sjnders. About the beginning 
of the last century, M. Bon, a Frenchman, who seems to have been the first that ever 
put the idea into practice, collected a sufiieient qnjintity to make some stockings and 
gloves, which he presented to the king, Louis XIV., and to the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris. His discovery caused some sensation at the time, and his dissertation on 
the subject was translated into all European languages, and at a later period even into 
the Chinese, by order of the Emperor Kion-Long. The celebrated Reaumur, however, 
who was commissioned by the Academy to report on M. Bon’s discovery, pointed out 
how difficult it would be to put it to any extensive use, as it would require no less 
than 55,296 of the Epeira diaderna to produce a single pound of silk ; and how were 
all these to be provided with flies ? 

If the extreme fineness of the spider’s threads is an obstacle to> their being spun 
and woven, this property, united with their metallic brilliancy, renders them an excel- 
lent material for the construction of the micrometers used for astronomical purposes : 
the finest silver thread which it is possible to spin having a diameter of of an iocli, 
while spiders’ threads measure only -^o^o or even -g Ao* Tmughton, an eminent 
English instrument maker, first thought of substituting them for the silver-threads 
then in use, and they were found to answer so well that since that time they have 
been constantly employed. 

The Scorpions, which even in Europe are reckoned among the most malignant in- 
sects, are truly terrific in the torrid zone, where they frequently attain a length of 
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six or seven inches. Closely allied to the spiders, their aspect is still more repul- 
sive. Wore one of the largest scorpions menacingly to creep up against you, with 
extended claws and its long articulated sharply-pointed tail projecting over its head, I 
think, despite the strength of your nerves, you would start back^, justly concluding 
that a creature of such an aspect must necessarily come with the worst intentions. 
The poison of the scorpion is discharged like that of the snake. Near the tip of the 
crooked sting, namfely, which terminates the tail, we find two or three very small fora- 
mina, through which, on pressure, the venom of the gland with which they are con- 
nected immediately issues forth. By means of this weapon, even the small European 
scorpions are able to kill a dog, while the tropical giants of the race inflict wounejp 
that become fatal to man himself. The sting of several South American scorpions 
produces fever, numbness of the limbs, tumors on the tongue, weakness of the sight, 
and other nervous symptoms, lasting twenty-four or forty-eight hours ; but the African 
scorpions seem to be still more formidable. Mr. Swainson informs us that the only 
means of saving the lives of English soldiers who were stung by those of Egypt, was 
the amputation of the wounded limb ; and Professor Ehrenberg, who, while making 
his researches on the Natural History of the Rod Sea, was stung five times by the 
Androctoms quinquestriatus^ and fimestiiSy says he can well believe, from the dreadful 
pains he suffered, that the poison of these scorpions may become fatal to women and 
children. A servant of Mr. Russegger, while emptying a trunk, was stung in the 
breast by a largo scorpion, which had concealed itself among the linen. For hours 
the pain was dreadful, shooting from time to time through the whole nervous system, 
and almost depriving the patient of consciousness. A cold perspiration covered his 
brow, and it was only after the internal and external aptdlcatiou of ammonia, one of 
the chief remedies for silstaining the sinking flame of life, that he at length felt some 
relief, though he had still to suffer several days from a strong fever. 

The scorpions live mostly on the ground, in gloomy recesses, and even In the nooks 
and corners of dwelling-houses, so tnat, in countries where they are known to abound, 
it is necessary to be very cautious in removing stones, pieces of wood, &c. Of a 
ferocious, cruel disposition, they are not only the foes of all other animals, but carry 
on a war of extermination among themselves, and arc even said to kill and devour 
llieir own progeny, without pity, as soon as they are born ; thus rendering good service 
to the community at large. Maupertuis once inclosed a hundred scorpions — a select 
and delightful party — in a box. Immediately a furious battle ensued — one against 
all, all against one — and in an hour’s time scarcely one of the combatants survived 
the conflict. ^ 

The poison of the scorpion is lodged in its tail, but that of the centipede Is in its 
jaws. These are likewise among the pests of tropical climates ; for, although several 
are found in Europe, yet, from their small size, they are harmless to man. Those of 
India and South America, on the other hand, are enormous, frequently six or seven 
inches long, and their sting is no less painful and virulent than that of the dreaded 
scorpion itself. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SERPENTS— LIZARDS— FROGS AND TOADS. 

Serpents: Rarity of Venomous Serpents — Habits and External Charaeterisl^cs of Serpents — 
The Labarri — Tlic Trigonoceplisilus — Antidotes to the Poison of S^^rpents — Suekinj; out 
the Venom — The Poison-Fangs — The Biisli-Master — The Echidna Ocellata — Rattlesnakes 
— Their Enemy the Hog — The Cobra do Capello — Tlie Haje — The Cerastes — Boas and 
Pythons — The Boa-constrictor — The Water Boa — Fascination by Snakes — Henderson’s 
Argument against It — Thorpe’s Reasons in its Favor — Du Chaillu on the Subject — Enemies 
of Serpents — Tlie Secretary Bird — The Adjutant Bird — The Mongoos — Serpents Eating 
Serpents— The Locomotion of Serpents — Anatomy of tlieir Jaws — A Serpentine Meal — 
Pet Serpents — Tree Snakes — Water Snakes — Stories of Enormous Snakes — Du Chaillu’s 
Big Snake — Wallace’s Bigger One. — Lizards: The Geckoc — Anatomy of its Feet — Their 
Wide Distribution — The Anolis — Its Combativeness — Tlie Chameleon — Its Habits, Change 
of Color, and Characteristic's — The Iguana — The I’eju — Water Lizards — Flying Dragons — 
The Basilisk. — Fro()s and Toads: The Pipa Frog — Tree Frogs — Wallace’s Flying Frog— 
The Bahia Toad — The Giant Toad — The Musical Toad. 

O N penetrating for the first time into a tropical forest, the traveler is moved by 
many conflicting emotion.s. This luxuriance of vegetation, this abundance of 
blossoms, unite in raising the soul to the fullest enjoyment of the moment; and yet 
the heart is, at the same time, chilled with vagui^ fears, that mix like a discordant 
sound with the harmonies of this sylvan world. For in the hollows of the tangled 
roots and in the dense underwood of the forest a brood of noxious reptiles loves to 
conceal itself, and who knows wliether a snake, armed with poisonous flings, may not 
dart forth from the rustling foliage. Gradually, however, these reflections wear 
away, and time and experience convince one that the snakes in the tropical woods arc 
hardly more to be feared than in our own forests. These reptiles are, indeed, far 
from being of so frcij^uent occurrence as is generally believed ; and on meeting with a 
snake, there is every probability of its belonging to some harmless species, which show 
themselves much more frcrjuently by day, and are by far more nutherous. Even in 
India and Ceylon, where serpents are said to abound, they make their appearance so 
cautiously that the surprise of long residents is invariably expressed at the rarity with 
which they are to be seen. Dr. R-ussell, who particularly studied the serpents of 
India, found that, out of forty-three species which he himself examined, not more 
than seven were found to possess poisonous fangs; and Davy, whoso attention was 
carefully directed to the snakes of Ceylon, came to the conclusion that but four out 
of the twenty species he could collect were venomous, and that of these only two 
were capable of inflicting a wound likely to be fatal to man. 

Sir E. Tennent, who frequently performed journeys of two to five hundred miles 
through the jungle without seeing a single snake, never heard, during his long resi- 
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denco in Ceylon, of the death of a European which was caused by the bite of one 
of these reptiles ; and in almofet every instance accidents to the natives happened at 
night, when the animal, having been surprised or trodden on, had inflicted the wound 
in self-defence. Thus, to avoid danger, the Singhalese, when obliged to leave their 
houses in the dark, carry a stick with a loose ring, the noise of which, as they strike it 
on the ground, is sufficient to warn the snakes to leave •their path. During his five 
years’ travels through the whole breadth of tropical America, from the Atlantic to the 
pacific, M. de Castelnau, although ever on the search, collected no more than ninety- 
one serpents, of which only twenty-one were poisonous. 

The habits of the venomous snakes, and the external characters by which they are 
distinguished from the harmless species, likewise tend to diminish the danger to be 
apprehended frpm them. Thus, their head is generally flat, broad, lanceolate; they 
htve an aperture or slit on each cheek, behind the nostrils, and an elongated vertical 
pupil like many other nocturnal animals. They are also generally slower and more 
indolent in their motions, and thus are more easily avoided. No venomous snake will 
ever bo found on a tree ; and on quietly approaching one in the forest or in the 
savanna, it will most likely creep away without disputing the path, as it is not very 
anxious uselessly to squander the venom which nature gave it as the only means for 
procuring itself food. 

“ There is not much danger in roving amongSi- snakes,” says Waterton, who, from 
spending many a month in tropical wilds, may justly ho called an excellent authority, 
“ provided only that you have self command. You must never approach them 
abruptly; if so, you are sure to pay for your rashness; because the idea of self- 
defence is predominant in every animal, and thus the snake, to defend himself from 
what ho considers an attack upon him, makes the intruder feel the deadly effect of his 
envenomed fangs. The labarri snake is very poisonous, yet I liave often approached 
within two yards of him without fear. I took care to advance very softly and gently, 
without moving my arms, and he^ always allowed me to have a fine view of him, 
without showing the least inclination to make a spring at me. He would appear to 
keep his eye fixed on me, as though suspicious, hut that was all. Sometimes I have 
taken a stick ten feet long and placed it on the labarri’s hack ; he would then glide 
away, without offering resistance. However, when I put the end of the stick abruptly 
to his head, he immediately opened his mouth, flew at it, and bit it.” But although 
accidents from venomous snakes are comparatively rare, yet the consequences are 
dreadful when they do take place, and the sight of a cobra or a trigonocephalus pre- 
paring for its fatal spring may well appall the stoutest heart. 

Prince Maximilian of Non Wied, having wounded a tapir, was following the traces 
of his game along with his Indian hunter, when suddenly his companion uttered a loud 
scream. He had come too near a labarri snake, and the dense thicket prevented his 
escape. Fortunately the first glance -of the distinguished naturalist fell upon the rep- 
tile, which with extended jaws and projecting fangs was ready to dart upon the Indian, 
hut at the same moment, struck by a ball from the prince’s rifle, lay writhing on the 
ground. The Indian, though otherwise a strong-nerved man, was so paralyzed by fear 
that it was some time before he could recover his self-possession — a proof, among others, 
that it is superfluous to attribute a fascinating power to the venomous snakes, as the 
effects of terror are quite sufficient to explain why smaller animals, unable to flee the 
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impending danger, become their unresisting victims, and even seem, as it were, warn 
tonly to rush upon destruction. Rut upon this subject we shall have more to say. 

A poor Indian girl that accompanied Schomburgk on his travels through the forests 
of Guiana was less fortunate than the Prince of Neu Wied^s companion. She was 
bitten by a trigonocephalus, and it was dreadful to see how soon the powers of lifo 
began to ebb under the fatal effects of the poison. The^ wound was immediately 
sucked, and spirits of ammonia, the usual remedy, profusely applied both externally 
and inwardly, but all in vain. In less than three* minutes, a convulsive trembling 
shook the whole body, the face assumed a cadaverous aspect, dreadful pains raged in 
the heart, in the back, less in the wound itself ; the dissolved blood flowed from the 
ears and nose, or was spasmodically ejected by the stomach ; the pulse rose tp 120-130 
in the minute ; the paralysis which first benumbed the bitten foot spread farther and 
farther, and in less than eight minutes the unfortunate girl was no longer to be rcct^* 
nized. The same day the foot swelled to shapeless dimensions, and she lay senseless 
until, after an agony of sixty-throe hours, death relieved her from her sufferings. 

A great many antidotes have been recommended against serpentine poison, but their 
very number proves their iuefiicacy. It is a well known fact that serpentine poison 
may be swallowed »with impunity ; it shows its effects only on mixing directly witli the 
blood. A tight ligature above the wound, along with sucking, burning, or cutting it 
out, are thus very rational remedies for preventing the rapid propagation of the venom. 
Suction is, however, not always unattended with danger to the person who undertakes 
the friendly office. Thus Schomburgk relates the misfortunes of a poor Indian, whose 
son had been bitten in the cheek. The father instantly sucked the wound, but a hollow 
tooth conveyed the poison into his own body. His cheek swelled under excruciating 
pains, and without being able to save his son, his own health and vigor were forever lost ; 
for such are the dreadful consequences of this poison, that they incurably trouble the 
fountains of life. The wound generally breaks open every year, emitting a very off ni- 
si ve odor, and causes dreadful pains at every change of the weather. Although all 
the venomous snakes produce morbid symptoms nearly similar, yet the strength of the 
poison varies according to the species of the serpent, and to the circumstances under 
which it is emitted. It is said to be most virulent during very hot weather, or when 
the animal is about to cast its skin. The effects arc naturally more powerful and 
rapid when a larger quantity of poison flows into the wound, and a snake with exhausted 
supplies from repeated bi tings will evidently strike less fatally than another whose 
glands are inflated with poison after a long repose. 

Before describing some of the most conspicuous of the venomous serpents, a few 
words on the simple but admirable mechanism of their delicate but needle-like fangs 
will not be out of place. Towards the point of the fang, which is invariably situated 
in the upper jaw, there is a little oblong aperture on the convex side of it, and through 
this there is a communication down the fang to the root, at which lies a little bag con- 
taining the poison. Thus, when the point of the fang is pressed, the root of the fang 
also presses against the bag and sends up a portion of the poison it contained. The 
fangs being extremely movable, can be voluntarily depres.sed or elevated ; and as from 
their brittleness they are very liable to break, nature, to provide for a loss that would 
be fatal, has added behind each of them smaller or subsidiary fangs ready to take 
their place in case of accident. 
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Unrivalled in the display of every lovely color of the rainbow, and unmatched in 
the effects of his deadly poison, the Bushmaster or Gounacutchi {Lachesis rhombeata) 
glides on, sole monarch of the forests of Guiana or Brazil, as both man and beast fly 
before him. In size he surpasses most other venomous species, as he sornetiTnes grows 
to the length of fourteen feet. Generally concealed among the fallen leaves of the 
forest, he lives on small Hrds, reptiles, and mammalians, whom ho is able to pursue 
with surprising activity. Tortunately, the bushmaster is a rare serpent, frequenting 
only the deepest shades of the thicket, where in the day-time ho generally lies coiled 
upon the ground. Still rarer, though if possible yet more formidable, is a small brown 
Y\Y)(ir (Echidna ocellata), which infests the Peruvian forests. Its bite is said to bo 
able to kilUa strong man within two or three minutes. The Indian, when bitten by it, 
docs not even attempt an antidote against the poison, but stoically bids adieu to his 
co*nrades, and lays himself down to die. 

The ill famed, wide extended race of the rattlesnakes, whicjh ranges from South 
]5razil to Canada, belongs exclusively to the new world. They prefer the more ele- 
vated, dry, and stony regions, where they lie coiled up in the thorny bushes, and only 
attack such animals as come too near their lair. Their bite is said to be able to kill a 
horse or an ox in ten or twelve minutes ; but, fortunately, they are afraid of man, and 
will not venture to attack him urdess provoked. When roused to anger they are, how- 
ever, very formidable, as tlunr fangs penetrate thnnigh the strongest boot. (3ne of the 
most remarkable features of their organization is a kind of rattle terminating the tail, 
and consisting of a number of pieces inserted into each other, all alike in shape and 
size, hollow, and of a thin, elastic, brittle substance, like that of which the scales are 
externally formed. When provoked, the strong and ra[)id vibratory motions imparted 
to the rattle produce a sound which has been compared to that of knife grinding, but 
it is never loud enough to be heard at any distance, and becomes almost inaudible in 
rainy weather. 

Naturalists distinguish at least a dozen different species of rattlesnakes, the com- 
monest of which are the Boaquira (Crotalus horridus), which frequents the warmest 
regions of South America, and the Durissus ( (7. darissm), which has chosen the United 
States for its principal home. The chief enemy of this serpent is the hog, whom it 
dreads so much that on seeing one it immediately loses all its courage, and instantly 
takes to flight. But the hc^, who smells it from afar, draws nearer and nearer, his 
bristles erected with excitement, seizes it by the neck, and devours it with great com- 
placency, though without touching the head. As the hog is the invariable companion 
of the settler in the backwoods, the rattlesnake everywhere disappears before the ad- 
vance of man, and it is to be hoped that a century or two hence it will be ranked among 
tlie extinct animals. The American Indians often regale on the rattlesnake. When 
they find it asleep, they put a small forked stick over its neck, which they keep im- 
niovably fixed to the ground, giving the snake a piece of loatiicr to bite, and this 
they pull back several times with great force, until they perceive that the poison-fangs 
fire torn out. They then cut off the head, skin the body, and cook it as we do eels. 
The flesh is said to be white and excellent. 

None of the American snakes inhabit the Old World, but in the East Indies and 
Ceylon other no less dangerous spedes appear upon the scene, among which the 
celebrated Cobra de Capello is one of the most deadly. A few years since, a cobra 
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in the British Zoological Gardens destroyed its keeper. In a fit of drunkenness, the 
man, against express orders, took the reptile out of its cage, and placing its head 
inside his waistcoat, allowed it to glide round his body. When it had emerged from 
under his clothes on the other side, apparently in good humor, the keeper squeezed itn 
tail, when it struck him between his eyes. In twenty minutes his consciousness was 
gone, and in less than three hours he was dead. As long^as the cobra is in a quiot 
mood, its neck is nowhere thicker than its head or other parts ; but as soon as it is 
excited, it raises vertically the anterior part of its trunk,' dilates the hood on each Ri(l (3 
of the neck, which is curiously marked in the center in black and white, like a pair 
of spectacles, and then swells out to double its former proportions, and advances 
against the aggressor by the undulating motion of the tail. It is not only met with 
in the cultivated grounds and plantations, but will creep into the houses and insinuate 
itself among the furniture. This is the snake so frequently exhibited by the Indian 
jugglers, who contrive by some unknown method to tame them so far that they will 
perform certain movements in cadence, and dance to the sound of music, with 
which the cobra seems much delighted, keeping time by a graceful motion of the head, 
erecting about half its length from the ground and following the few simple notes of 
the conjuror’s flute with gentle curves like the undulating lines of a swan’s neck. 

The Egyptian Hajo {Naja Haje)^ a near relation of the Indian cobra, is most likely 
the asp of ancient authors, which the celebrated Cleopatra chose as the instrument of 
her death, to avoid figuring in the triumph of Augustus. Like the cobra, it inflates 
its neck when in a state of excitement, and as it raises its head on being approached, 
as if watchful for its safety, it was venerated by the ancient Egyptians as a symbol of 
divinity, and as the faithful guardian of their fields. Divine honors have, however, 
much more frequently been paid to the venomous snakes from the terror they inspire, 
than from far-fetched notions of beneficence. The Cerastes, or horned-viper, one of 
the most deadly serpents of the African deserts, is frequently exhibited by Egyptian 
jugglers, who handle and^ irritate it with impunity : they are supposed to render them- 
selves invulnerable by the chewing of a certain root, but most likely, as in the case 
of the cobra-charmers, their secret consists in their courage and perfect knowledge of 
the animal’s nature. 

Although the Boas and Pythons are unprovided with venomous fangs, yet, from 
their enormous size, they may well be ranked among «the deadly snakes; for, as 
Waterton justly remarks, “it comes to nearly the same thing in the end whether the 
victim dies by poison from the fangs, which corrupts his blood and makes it stink 
horribly, or whether his body be crushed to mummy and swallowed by a Python.” 
The kingly Jiboya {Boa<onstrictor) inhabits the dry and sultry localities of the Bra- 
zilian forests, where he generally conceals himself in crevices and hollows in parts but 
little frequented by man, and sometimes attains a length of thirty feet. To catch his 
prey he ascends the trees, and lurks, hidden in the foliage, for the unfortunate agutis, 
pacas, and capybaras, whom their unlucky star may lead within his reach. When 
full-grown he seizes the passing deer ; but in spite of his large size he is but little feared 
by the natives, as a single blow of a cudgel suffices to kill him. Prince Maximilian 
of Neu Wied tells us that the experienced hunter laughs when asked whether the 
Jiboya attacks and devours man. 

The Sucuriaba, Anaconda, or Water Boa {Eunectes murinu9\ as it is variously 
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named, attains still larger dimensions than the constrictor, as some are said to have 
been found of a length of forty feet. It inhabits the large rivers, lakes, and marshy 
(rrouiids of tropical America, and passes most of its time in the water, now reposing 
on a sand-bank, with only its head above the surface of the stream, now rapidly swim- 
ming like an eel, or abandoning itself to the current of the river. Often, also, it suns 
itself on the sandy inargi^of the stream, or patiently awaits its prey, stretclied out 
upon some rock or fallen tree. With sharp eye it observes all that swims in the 
waters as well as all that flies over* them, or all that comes to the banks to quench its 
thirst ; neither lish nor aquatic bird is secure from the swiftness of its attack, and woe 
to the capybara that, comes within the grasp of its folds. Such is its voracity, that 
Firmin found in the stomach of an Anaconda a largo sloth, an Iguana nearly four 
feet long, and a tolerably-sized Ant-bear, all three nearly in the same state as when 
they were swallowed — a proof that their capture had taken place within a short time. 
As is commonly the case with reptiles, the water-boa is very tenacious of life, and 
though the head may bo nearly severed from the trunk, the entrails taken out of the 
body, and the skin detached, it will still move about for a considerable time. The 
boas principally inhabit America, although some species are likewise met with in Asia. 
Rut the more formidable jjythons are confined to the hot regions of the Old World. 
They are said to enlace even the tiger or the lion in their fatal embrace ; and to judge 
by their size and strength, this assertion seems by no means improbable. 

The alleged power of fascination in snakes is now abandoned by most naturalists; 
and all the authenticated facts in relation to it seem to be capable of being otherwise 
explained. Dr. Henderson, a very close American observer, relates* some incidents 
bearing on this question. “ Some field bands, “ he says, “ while at work in the field, 
killed a rattlesnake of such unusual size that they were induced to bring it to the 
house tliat the fiimily might see it. Its head was chopped off and left in the field. 
The snake was laid under some shade trees, upon the branches of which a pair of 
mocking-birds bad built their nest. The birds soon discovered the snake, and at 
once sounded their notes of alarm and distress. They commenced approacliing, and 
finally came in immediate contact with the snake. In sliort, they exhibited all the 
phenontena of the fascinated in perfection, except that they did not jump into the 
snake’s mouth, which, fortunately for them, was a mile distant. I have frequently 
heard it asserted that the snake, after fascinating the bird, opens its mouth and the 
bird jumps into it. To test the truth of this, 1 caught a black adder, and tying one 
end of a piece of twine around his neck, I made the other end fast to some shrubbery 
in which a pair of mocking birds had made their nests. The snake was soon dis- 
covered by the birds, and in a short time they were as much fascinated as birds ever 
become. They approached the reptile with feathers reversed, uttering their notes of 
alarm, and were a dozen times in contact with him. On the other hand, the snake 
seemed only bent on escaping, and bad neither time nor inclination to exert his famed 
power of fascination. It was exerted, however, to its fullest extent, as far as the birds 
were concerned. At length the snake, in bis efforts to escape, brought his body so far 
through the loop of twine around his neck that he was suffocated. This made no 
‘difference, and the birds continued to be as much fascinated after as before his dcatli. 
They were several times driven away, but would as often return. In these instances 

♦ Harper’s Magazine, April, 1866. 
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what becomes of the alleged wonderful power of the serpent’s eye ? Two thirds were 
apparently charmed at one and the same time by a single snake, and that a dead otio 
The real fact is, that the so-called fascination is seen in perfection only during the 
period of incubation, and while the birds are rearing their young. There is a marked 
dift’orence between the actions of the birds during this period and at other times 
Now, animals of every species either eat or are eaten by mher species ; and each race 
has its own peculiar modes of attack, defence, and escape. The snake knows that 
other animals hohl him in great terror ; but that birds will approach him if he remain^ 
perfectly still. When he perceives that the birds have seen him, he remains perfectly 
still. The birds know that their young will approach the snake and fall a prey to him. 
If it bo in the breeding season, parental iustiuct or affbction impels them to attack the 
enemy, and so it often sacritices its own life to save that of its offspring. Parental 
solicitude ovcrcointjs its natural timidity. Indeed the birds on these occasions seem to 
lose tluiir senses altogether, precisely as a human parent might do under similar 
circumstances.” 



RATTLESXAKE CHARMINO A HAHniT. 


Still, however, we must admit that the subject of snake fascination is in a measure 
an open question. Mr. T. B. Thorpe, another close ohservcr of the habits of the 
animal world, is fully convinced of the existence of this power, and cites many in*-'- 
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dents in proof of his theory, accompanying them with drawings of the reptile infiagrante 
delictu.^ He shows one snake in the attitude, as ho believes, of charming a wild-cat; 
and another when charming a rabbit. In this latter illustration the rabbit certainly 
looks as though he was fascinated. He believes also that they have this power 
over man, and adduces several instances in corroboration. And even further, he 
believes that this power exists in the dead reptile. He sums up his conclusions thus: 
“ The food of the rattlesnake is in a great measure composed of small animals or birds 
superior to it in fleetness, and it has no power to seize its prey except when it is coiled 
up, and consequently incapable of giving chase. In addition, the reptile, while 
attempting to seize its prey, emits a strong odor, which no doubt has a stupefying 
effect upon its victim. Now, ds the rattlesnake never steals upon any object, and is 
perfectly incapable of seizing its food except when it is coiled up and stationary, how 
would it ever obtain subsistence if nature had not given it the power to attract its 
prey within its deadly reach? Although it is disputed by most naturalists that snakes 
have the power of fascination, yet to me it seems as if nothing relating to their natural 
history is more fully substantiated. People living in crowded cities who receive from 
abroad * specimens ’ preserved in alcohol and bottled, or write dissertations from 
examination of the ‘stuffed skin,’ must be assured, from what they sec before them, 
that the power of fascination is a fable ; and as doubting is a safe form of unbelief, it 
is freely expressed. The rattlesnake, nevertheless, has certainly an eye of command 
as had Napoleon ; and the power of the reptile’s gaze is not only acknowledged by 
the humbler class of animals, but man, with all his superior powers, has felt a thrill 
of helplessness pass through his soul as he beheld that mysterious eye faring full 
upon him. Approach a rattlesnake, and with the first convenient thing dash out his 
brains; but dare not to make a close examination of the death-dealing object before 
you. If its spiral motions once find a response in the music tune-markings of your 
own mind ; if you look into those strange orbs that seem to be the openings int(j 
another world; if that forked tongue ^lays into your presence until you find it as 
vivid as the lightning’s flash ; and, meanwhile, the hum of those rattles begins to con- 
fuse your absorbed senses, you will be conscious of some terrible danger ; that y(3u 
stand upon some dread precipice; that your blood is starting back from your heart; 
and you can only break through the charm witli an effort that requires the whole of 
your resolution.” 

Paul du Chaillu also — no mean authority on the subject — firmly believes in tliis 
])Owcr of fascination ; and gives an instmice in point :t “I shall never forget that one 
day, as I lay ill under that big tree, I spied an enormous snake folded among tlio 
branches of another tree not far from me. My attention had been drawn to that tree 
hy the cries of a squirrel. The snake was charming the poor little stpiirrel. IIow 
nice the squirrel was; how beautiful h^ little tail; how black and bright seemed his 
little eyes.* His little feet were moving onward toward the snake; hi.s little tail was 
up, and he chippered as he advanced toward certain death. The snake was still as 
death; not one of his folds could have been seen moving. How black and shiny the 
ugty creature was, and what a contrast with the green leaves of the trees. Part of 
his body was coiled on the limb of the tree. How fixedly he looked on the squirrel. 
His head was triangular, and ho belonged to that family of snakes that spend the 

* Harper's Magazine, March, 1866. t Wild Life Under the Kquator, 101. 
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greatest portion of their lives on trees. Nearer and nearer the squirrel came ; louder 
and louder were his cliipperings; he tried to run away, but could not. At last he 
came within a foot of the snake. There was a pause ; then suddenly, like a flash of 
lightning, the snake sprang. The poor little squirrel was in the folds of the ugly 
reptile, and I soon saw his body gradually disappearing into its inflated mouth, and 
the broken silence of the forest resumed its sway.” Here I leave the vexed question 
of serpentine fascination, with the expression of my own opinion that, while much cun 
be said on both sides, yet, upon the whole, the nays have it. 



CIIAUMIXG TUB SQUIKUEL. 


The various serpent tribes are exposed to the attacks of many enemies, who fortu- 
nately keep their numbers within salutary bounds, and avenge the death of the count 
less insects, worms, toads, frogs, and lizards, that fall a prey to their strength or their 
venom. Several species of rapacious and aquatic birds live upon snakes, the Ameri(‘;in 
ostrich thins their ranks wherever he can, and the African “ Secretary” is renowned for 
his prowess in serpentine warfare. “ The Tbattle was obstinate,’^ says Lc Vaillant, 
describing one of these conflicts, “ and conducted with equal address on both sid^s. 
The serpent, feeling the inferiority of his strength, in his attempt to floe, and regain 
his hole, employed that cunning which is ascribed to him, while the bird, guessing his 
design, suddenly stopped him, and cut off his retreat by placing herself Ixjforc him at 
a single leap. On whatever side the reptile endejivored to make its escape, his enemy 
was still found before him. Then, uniting at once bravery and cunning, he erected 
himself holdly to intimidate the bird, and hissing dreadfully, displayed his menacing 
throat, inflamed eyes, and a head swollen with rage and venom. Sometimes this 
threatening appearance produced a momentary suspension of hostilities, but the )>i»d 
soon returned to the charge, and covering her body with one of her wings as a buck- 
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ler, struck her enemy with the homy protuberances upon the other, which, like little 
clubs, served the more effectually to knock him down as ho raised himself to the 
blow ; at last he staggered and fell, the conqueror then despatched him, and with one 
stroke of her bill laid open his skull.” The secretary-eagle has now been successfully 
{loclimatized in the West Indies, where he renders himself useful by the destruction 
of the venomous snakes with which the plantations are infested. 

Gravely, “ with measured step and slow,” like a German philosopher cogitating 
over the nature of the absolute, but, as we shall presently see, much more profitably 
engaged, the “ Adjutant ” wanders among the reeds on the banks of the muddy 
Ganges. The aspect of this colossal bird, measuring six feet in hight and nearly 
fifteen from tip to tip of the wings, is far from being comely, as his enormous bill, his 
naked Head and neck, except a few straggling curled hairs, his large craw hanging 
down the forepart of the neck like a pouch, and his long, naked legs, are certainly no 
features of beauty. Suddenly he stops, dips his bill among the aquatic plants, and 
immediately raises it again triumphantly into the air, for a long snake, despairingly 
twisting and wriggling, strives vainly to escape from the formidable pincers which 
hold it fast. The bird throws back his head, and the reptile appears notably dimin- 
ished in size ; a few more gulps, and it has entirely disappeared. And now the sedate 
bird continues his stately promenade with the selfsatisfied mien of a merchant who 
has just made a successful speculation, and is engaged in the agreeable calculation of 
his gains. Rut lo ! again the monstrous bill descends, and the same scene is again 
repeated. The good services of the Giant Heron in clearing the land of noxious rep- 
tiles, and the havoc he is able to make among their ranks, may bo judged of by the 
simple fact, that on opening the body of one of them, a land-tortoise ten inches long 
and a large black cat were found entire within it, the former in the pouch, as a kind 
of stock in trade, the latter in the stomach, all ready for immediate consumption. 

Trusting to his agility and the certainty of his eye, the Indian Ichneumon or Mon- 
goos attacks without hesitation the most venomous serpents. The cobra, which drives 
even the leopard to flight, rises before the little creature with swelling head and fury 
in its eye ; but swift as thought, the ichneumon, avoiding the death-stroke of the pro- 
jecting fangs, leaps upon its back, and fastening bis sharp teeth in the head, soon 
despatches the helpless reptile. 

The serpents sometimes even feed upon their own brethren. Thus a rat-snake in 
the Zoological Gardens was once seen to devour a common Coluber natrix, but not 
having taken the measure of his victim, he could not dispose of the last four inches 
of his tail, which stuck out rather jauntily from the side of his mouth, with very much 
the took of a cigar. After a quarter of an hour the tail began to exhibit a retrograde 
motion, and the swallowed snake was disgorged, nothing the worse for his living sep- 
ulchre with the exception of the wound made by his partner when be first seized him. 
A python in the same collection, who had lived for years on friendly terms with a 
brother nearly as large as him.self. was found one morning sole tenant of his den. As 
the cage was secure, the keeper was puzzled to know how the serpent had escaped. 
At last it was observed that the remaining iumatc had swollen remarkably during the 
night, when the truth came out. It was, however, the last meal of the fratricide, for 
m some months he died. 

When wc consider that the snakes have neither legs, wings, hor fins, and arc indeed 
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deprived of all the usual means of locomotion, the rapidity of their progress is not 
a little surprising. On examining the anatomical structure of their body, however, it 
will bo remarked that while we have only twelve pair of ribs united in front by the 
breast-bone and cartilage, the snake has often more than three hundred, unconneotcMl 
in front, and consequently much more free in their motions, a faculty which is still in- 
creased by the great mobility of the spondyli of the backbone. Between the ribs and 
the broad transverse scales or plates which exist on the belly of all such serpents as 
move rapidly, we find numerous muscles connecting them one with another, and thus, 
amply provided with a whole system of strong pulleys and points of attachment, the 
reptile, bringing up the tail towards the head, by bending the body into one or more 
curves, and then again resting upon the tail and extending the body, glide| swiftly 
along, not only upon even ground, but even sometimes from branch to branch, as tlic 
smallest hold suffices for its stretching out its body a foot’s length into the air, and 
thus reaching another sallying point for further progress. 

The anatomy of the serpent’s jaws is no less remarkable than the mechanism of its 
movements. In spite of their proverbial wisdom, snakes would not bo able to exist 
unless they were able to swallow large animal masses at a time. For, however rapid 
their motions may be, those of their prey arc in general still more active, and tlms 
they are obliged to wait in ambush till a fortunate chanco provides them with a copious 
meal. The victim is often much more bulky than the serpent itself ; but still, without 
tearing it to pieces, it is able to engulph it in his swelling maw. For the two halves 
of its lower jaw do not coalesce like ours into one solid mass, but arc merely connected 
in front by a loose ligament, so that each part can be moved separately. The bones 
of the upper jaw and palate are also loosely attached or articulated one with the 
other, and thus the whole mouth is capable of great distension. By this mechanism, 
aided by the numerous sharp teeth, which are so many little hooks with the point 
curved backwards, each side of the jaws and mouth being able to act as it were inde- 
pendently of the other, alternately hooks itself fast to the morsel, or advances to fasten 
itself farther on in a similar manner, and thus the reptile draws itself over its prey, 
somewhat in the same way as wo draw a stocking over our leg, after having first, by 
breaking the bones, ftishioned it into a convenient mass, and rendered its passage more 
easy by lubricating it with its saliva. Slowly the huge lump disappears behind the 
jaws, descends lower and lower beneath the scales, which seem ready to burst asund i 
with distension, and then the satisfied monster coils himself up once more to digest his 
meal in quiet. The time required for this purpose varies of course according to the 
size of the morsel; but often weeks, or even months, will pass before a boa awakens 
from the lethargic repose in which — the image of disgusting gluttony — he lies plunged 
after a superabundant meal. 

A huge python in the Zoological Gardens fasted the almost incredible time of 
twenty-two months, having probably prepared himself for his abstinence by a splendid 
gorge; and Dumeril mentions a rattlesnake in the Jardin des Plantes which likewise 
took no nourishment during twenty-one months, but then, as if to make up for lost 
time, swallowed three hares within five days. The reptiles in the British Zoological 
Gardens are offered food once a week, but even then their appetites are frequently not 
yet awakened, though gjreat care is taken never to spoil their stomachs by excess. 

Though generally the objects of abhorrence and fear, yet serpents sometimes render 
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themselves useful or agreeable to man. Thus the rat-snake of Ceylon ( Goryphodon 
Blumenhachii)^ in consideration of its services in destroying vermin, is often kept as a 
household pet, and so domesticated by the natives as to feed at their table. The beau- 
tiful coral snake {Elaps corallinus) is fondled by the Brazilian ladies, but the domes- 
tication of the dreaded cobras as protectors in the place of dogs, is still more remark- 
able. They glide about the house, going in and out at pleasure, a terror to thieves, 
but never attempting to harm the inmates. 

The Tree-snakes offer many beautiful examples of the adaptation of color to the 
animal’s pursuits, which we have already had occasion to admire in our brief review 
of the tropical insect world. They are frequently of an agreeable green or bluish 
hue, so as hardly to bo distinguishable from the foliage among which they seek their 
prey, of where they themselves are liable to be seized upon by their enemies. They 
arc often able vertically to ascend the smoothest trunks and branches, in search of 
sipiirrcls and lizards, or to rifle the nests of birds. 

The Water snakes which infest some parts of the tropical seas, though far from 
equalling in size the vast proportions of the fabulous sea-serpent, are very formidable 
from their venomous bite. They have the back part of the body and tail very much 
comprc.sscd and raised vertically, so as to serve them as a paddle with which they 
rapidly cleave the waters. 

Of enormous snakes, whose dimensions exceed all credibility, the old writers are 
full. One can there find them of any length he pleases, a few yards more or less being 
of no consettuence. Thus the famous serpent which in Africa stopped the march of 
the Roman army of Atilius Regulus, is said to have been one hundred and twenty feet 
in length. A recent traveler in Ceylon, while acknowledging that thirty feet was the 
utmost for which he was prepared to vouch personally, was, as ho says, credibly assured 
that one had been lately killed which measured forty-five feet in length, with a circum- 
ference of six feet ; and he was told of another, killed in India not long ago, wliieh 
attained the respectable length of sixty feet. But passing over these quite suspicious 
narratives, we find accounts of serpents quite long enough to satisfy any reasonable 
desire. 

Equatorial Africa appears to be a favorite abode for the serpentine family ; and if 
any of monstrous size exist there, they could hardly escape the keen eyes of Paul du 
Chaillu. lie thus describes the death of the largest one of which we notice any 
mention in his books:* “After resting a little while wo continued our course till 
we reached the top of a very high mountain, whence I could sec all the country round. 
I was sitting under a very large tree, when suddenly looking up, I saw an immense 
serpent coiled upon the branch of a tree just above mo. I rushed out, and taking 
good aim with my gun, I shot my black friend in the head. lie let go his hold, tum- 
bled down with great force, and after writhing convulsively for a time, he lay before 
mo dead. He measured thirteen feet in length, and his ugly fangs proved that he 
Was venomous. My men cut oft* the head of the snake, and divided the body into as 
*iiany parts as there wore people. Then they lighted a fire, and roasted and ate it on 
Ibe spot. They offered me a piece, but though I was very hungry, I declined. When 
Ibe snake was eaten, I was the only individual in the company that had an empty 

stomach.” 

# 

♦ Stories of the Gorilla Country, 59. 
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But Wallace goes beyond Du Chaillu in his accounts of the actual size of serpents 
existing in the almost unexplored Malayan islands. Ilo says “ One day my boy Ali 
came home ^vith a story of a big snako.^ Ilo was walking through some high grass, 
and stepped on something which be took for a small fallen tree ; but it felt cold and 
yielding to his feet, and far to the right and loft there was a waving and rustling of 
the herbage. He jumped back in afiVight, and prepared to shoot ; but could not get 



a good view of the creature, and it passed away, ho said, like a tree being dragged 
through the grass. As he had several times already shot large snakes, which ho de- 
clared were all as nothing compared with this, I am inclined to believe it must havo 
really been a monster. Such creatures are rather plentiful here, for a man close hy 
showed me on his thigl^the marks where he had been seized by one close to his house., 

* Malay Archipelago, 892. 
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It was big enough to take the man’s thigh in his mouth, and ho would probably have 
been killed and devoured by it, had not his cries brought out his neighbors who 
destroyed it with their choppers. As far si» 1 could make out, it was about twenty 
feet long; but Ali’s was probably much larger.” 

The Tropical World may well be called the head-quarters of tho lizard race, as 
nowhere else do these reptiles appear in such multitudes or in such diversified forms 
of genera and species. The stranger is astonished by their numbers as soon as he sets 
foot on a tropical shore ; for on all sides, on the sands and in the forests, on soft banks 
and hard rocks, on trees and on the ground, lizards of every variety of size, form, and 
color, are seen darting, climbing, crawling, and rustling. 

The. Geckoes, one of the family, may be fairly claimed as belonging to domestic 
animals, since they take up their abode in tho dwellings of man, where they make 
themselves useful by the destruction of spiders, flies, and other noxious or disagreeable 
insects, which they almost always swallow whole, their throat being as broad as the 
opening of their jaws. During the daytime they generally remain concealed in some 
dark crevice or chink, but towards evening they may be seen running, along the steepest 
walls with marvelous rapidity, in keen pursuit of their prey, frequently standing still, 
nodding with their head, and uttering shrill tonef^ most likely by smacking their tongue 
against the palate. Their flattened flexible body seems to mould itself into the hol- 
lows, in which they often remain motionless for hours, and their generally dull color 
harmonizes so well with their resting-places, as to render them hardly distinguishable; 
a circumstance which answers the double purpose of masking their presence from the 
prey for which they lie in wait, and from tho enemies that might be inclined to feast 
upon them. Among these, some of the smaller birds of prey — hawks and owls — arc 
the most conspicuous, not to mention man, the arch-pcrsecutor of almost every animal 
large enough to attract his notice. 

How comes it that these nocturnal lizards, seemingly in defiance of the laws of 
gravitation, are thus able to adhere to our ceilings or any other overhanging surfaces ? 
An inspection of the soles of their broad feet will soon solve the enigma, for all their 
toes arc considerably dilated on their margins, and divided beneath into a number of 
transverse lamellae, parallel to each other, and generally without any longitudinal fur- 
row. From these a fluid exudes which serves to attach tho animal to the surface. They 
are also generally provided with sharp and crooked claws, retractile and movable, like 
those of a cat, and which render them good service in climbing the trees. ^ 

In spite of their harmless nature, the Geckoes — their real utility being forgotten 
over imaginary grievances — nowhere enjoy a good reputation, probably in consequence 
of their ugliness and the wild expression of their largo eyes. They are accused of 
tainting with a virulent secretion every object they touch, and of provoking an erup- 
tion on the skin merely by running over it — a popular prejudice which naturally causes 
many a poor inoffensive Gecko’s death. They abound all over tho torrid zone, even in 
the remote islands of the Pacific, such as Tahiti and Vanikoro. Dumeril enumer- 
ates fifty -five different species, only two of which are indigenous iu Southern Europe, 
^hile India monopolizes no less than thirteen for her share. 

The graceful Anolis are peculiar to America. By tho structure of their feet, pro- 
vided with long unequal toes, they are related to the Geckoes, but are distinguished 
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from them by a more slender form of body, by their- extremely long thin tail, and a 
large neck-pouch, which dilates under the influence of excitement. These small and 
nimble creatures, the largest species seMom exceeding eight inches in length, are as 
touchy as fighting cocks. On approaching them, they instantly blow up their pouch, 
open widely their diminutive jaws, and spring upon the aggressor, striving to bite him 
with their teeth, which, however, are too small to do much harm. Among each other 
they live in a perpetual state of warfare. As soon as one Anolis sees another, he 
makes a rapid advance, while his adversary awaits him with all the courage of a gd. 
lant knight. Ileforc beginning the conflict, they make ' all sorts of menacing gestures, 
convulsively nodding their heads, puffing up their pouches, until finally they close in 
desperate struggle. If they are of equal strength, the battle remains* for some time 
undecided. At length the vanquished Anolis turns and runs away, but he may think 
himself fortunate if ho escapes with the loss of his tail. Many of them are thus 
deprived of this oinamcntal appendage, which they voluntarily leave behind to avoid 
a still greater disaster, and then they become timid, melancholy, and fond of retire- 
ment, as if ashamed of being seen, only regaining their spirits when, by a wonderful 
power of reproduction, the amputated tail has been replaced by another. 

Like many other lizards, the Anolis possesses the faculty of changing color when 
under the influence of excitement; but of all animals, whether terrestrial or marine, 
none is more famous or remarkable in this respect tlian the Chameleon. It frequently 
happens that man, not satisfied with the wonders which nature everywhere exposes to 
his view, adds to their marvels others of his own invention, and thus many a fable has 
been told about the Chameleon. It has been said, for instance, that it could emulate 
all the colors of the rainbow ; but the more accurate observations of modern natural- 
ists have shown that the whole change, which takes place most frequently when the 
Chameleon is exposed to full sunshine or under the influence of emotion, consists in its 
ordinary bluish-ash color turning to a green or yellowish hue, with irregular spots of a 
dull red. Like many other reptiles, the Chameleon has the power of inflating its 
lungs and retaining the air for a long time, so as one moment to appear as flit and 
well fed as an alderman, and the next as lean and bony as a liungry disciple of tho 
muses. These alternating expansions and collapses seem to have a great influence on 
the change of color; which, however, according to Milne Edwards, is princi])ally 
owing to the skin of the animal consisting of two differently colored layers, pbual 
one above the other, and changing their relative positions under the influence of 
excitement. ♦ 

In our northern regions the captive Chameleon cuts but a sorry figure ; but in his 
own sunny regions, which extends from southern Spain and Sicily to tho Cape, and 
eastwards from Arabia, and Ilindostari to Australia, it is said to bo by no means 
deficient in beauty, in spite of its strangely-formed keel-like head, its enormously pro- 
jecting eyes, and its granulated skin. Its manner of hunting for the little winged 
insects that form its principal food is very peculiar. Although the movenqipnts of its 
head are very limited, on account of the shortness of its neck, this deficiency is ainidy 
supplied by the wide range of its vision, each eye being able to move about in all 
directions independently of the other. Thus, while one of them attentively gazes 
upon the heavens, the other minutely examines the ground, or while one of them rolls' 
in its orbit, the other remains fixed ; nay, their mobility is so great, that without even 
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moving its stiflP head, this wonderful lizard, like Janus, the double-faced god of ancient 
Rome, can see at the same time all that goes on before and behind it. When an in- 
sect comes flying along, the chameleon, perched on a branch, and half concealed between 
the foliage, follows it in all its movements by means of his powerful telescopes, until 
the proper moment for action appears. Then, quick as thought, he darts forth, even 
to a distance of five or six inches, his long fleshy glutinous tongue, which is moreover 
furnished with a dilated and somewhat tubular tip, and driving it back with the same 
lightning-like velocity, engulfs his prey. This independence of the eyes is owing to 
the imperfect sympathy which subsists between the two lobes of the brain and the two 
sets of nerves which ramify throughout the opposite sides of its frame. Hence also 
one side of the body may be asleep while the other is vigilant, one may be green 
while the other is ash-blue, and it is even said that the Chameleon is utterly unable to 
swim, because the muscles of both sides are incapable of acting in concert. Destined 
for a life upon trees, he is provided with organs beautifully adapted for supporting 
himself on the flexible branches ; for besides the cylindrical tail nearly as long as his 
body which he coils round the boughs, his five toes are united two and three by a 
common skin, so as to form, as it were, a pair of pincers or a kind of baud, admirably 
suited for a holdfast. 

Among the Iguanas, a huge lizard tribe, characterized by a keel-like back and 
tail, and a large full-toothed throat-pouch, the common or great American Guana 
[Iguana tuherculata) deserves particular notice, as its white flesh is considered a 
great delicacy in Brazil and the West Indies. Notwithstanding its large size, for it 
not seldom attains a length of four or five feet, and the formidable appearance of its 
serrated back, it is in reality by no means of a warlike disposition, and so stupid that, 
instead of endeavoring to save itself by a timely flight, it merely stares with its large 
eyes, and inflates its pouch, while tlie noose is passing round its neck to drag it forth 
from its hole. The Bahama islands abound with Guanas, which form a great part of 
the subsistence of the inhabitants. Tliey arc caught by dogs, trained for the purpose, 
in the hollow rocks and trees where they nestle, and arc cither carried alive for sale to 
Carolina, or kept for home consumption. They feed wholly on vegetables and fruit, 
particularly on a kind of fungus, growing at the roots of trees, and on the fruits of the 
different kinds of ananas, whence their flesh most likely acquires its delicate flavor. 

The famous South American monitory lizard or Teju, [Tejns monitor,) is one of the 
largest and most beautiful of the whole race, as he measures no less than five feet from 
the snout to the tip of the tail, i^hich is nearly twice as long as the body, while* his 
black color, variegated with bright yellow bands and spots, produces an agreeable and 
pleasing effect. The head is small, the snout gradually tapers, the limbs are slender, 
and the tail, which is laterally compressed, gradually decreases towards the extremity. 
The Teju lives in cavities and hollows, frequently under the roots of trees. When 
pursued, he runs rapidly straight forward to his burrow ; but when his retreat is inter- 
cepted, ^he defends himself valiantly, and proves a by no means contemptible an- 
tagonist, as he is able to bite through a thick boot, and a stroke with bis strong and 
muscular tail will completely disable a dog. Though the Monitor generally lives on 
land, he is an excellent swimmer, and catches many a fish in its native clement. His 
chief food, however, consists in various fruits, rats, mice, birds, and be also devours a 
large number of the eggs and young of the alligator. 
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The large Water-lizards {Hydrozauri) frequent the low river banks or the margins 
of springs, and although they may be seen basking on rocks or on the dead trunk of 
some prostrate tree in the heat of the sun, yet they appear more partial to tht damp 
weeds and undergrowth in the neighborhood of water. Their gait has somewhat more 
of the awkward lateral motion of the crocodile, than of the lively action of the smaller 
saurians. When attacked, they lash violently with their tail, swaying it sideways with 
great force like the cayman. ‘ These modern types of the Mososaurus and Iguanodon 
have a graceful habit of extending the neck, and raising the head to look about them, 
and as you follow them leisurely over the rocks, or through the jungle, they frequently 
stop, turn their heads round, and take a deliberate survey of the intruder. They are 
by no means vicious, though they bite severely when provoked, acting, however, al- 
ways on the defensive. On examining their stomachs, crabs, locusts, beetles, the 
remains of jumping fish, the scales of snakes, and bones of frogs and other small 
animals are discovered. Like that of the Iguanas, their flesh is delicate eating, re- 
sembling that of a very young sucking-pig. 

The formidable name of Flying Dragons has been given to a genus of small lizards, 
remarkable for the expansible cutaneous processes with which the sides are furnished, 
and by whoso means they are enabled to spring with more facility from branch to 
branch, and even to support themselves for some time in the air, like the bat or flying- 
squirrel. The tiny painted Dragon of the East, the Flying Lizard of the woods, is 
fond of clinging with its wings to the smooth trunks of trees, and there remaining 
immovable, basking in the sun. When disturbed, it leaps and shuffles away in an 
awkward manner. One Mr. Adams had in his possession, reminded him of a bat when 
placed on the ground. Sometimes the strange creature would feign death, and re- 
main perfectly motionless, drooping its head, and doubling its limbs, until it fancied 
the danger over, then cautiously raising its crouching form, it would look stealthily 
around, and bo off in a moment. The dragon consumes flies in a slow and deliberate 
manner, swallowing them gradually ; its various species belong exclusively to India 
and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 

Who has not heard of the fatal glance of the Basilisk, which, according to poetical 
fancy obliged all other poisonous animals to keep at a respectful distance. The truth 
is, that the lizards that bear this dreaded name, which has been given them from the 
fanciful resemblance of their pointed occipital crest to a regal crown, are quite a^i 
harmless and inoffensive as the flying dragon. They are chiefly inhabitants of South 
America, where they generally lead a sylvan life, fiteding on insects. 

A few words on ¥ rogs and Toads shall close this rather miscellaneous chapter. Of 
the former there is none more famous than the hideous Ptpa SurinamensiSy which 
considerably exceeds in size the common toad, and whose deformity is often aggra- 
vated by a phenomenon unexampled in the rest of the animal world, namely, the 
young in various stages of exclusion, proceeding from cells dispersed over Jthe back 
of the parent. It was for a long time supposed that the ova of this extraordinary 
reptile were produced in the dorsal cells without having been first excluded in the 
form of spawn ; but it is now thoroughly ascertained that the female Pipa deposits 
her eggs or spawn at the brink of some stagnant water, and that the male collects or 
amasses the heap of ova, and deposits them with great care on the back of the female, 
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where, after impregnation, they are pressed into the cellules, \yhich arc at that period 
open for their reception, and afterwards close over them ; thus retaining them till the 
period 4>f their second birth, which happens in somewhat less than three mon^.hs, when 
they emerge from the back of the parent in their complete state. This species inhabits 
the obscure nooks of houses in Cayenne and Surinam, avoiding the light of day as if 
conscious of its unrivaled hideousness. 

A Brazilian tree-frog ( fit/ia crepitans), which adheres to the large leaves, not merely 
with its widened toes, but with its constantly viscid body, has a voice which sounds 
like the cracking of a large piece of wood, and generally proceeds from many throats 
at a time. On wandering through the forests of Brazil, Prince Maximilian of Neu 
Wied was often surprised by this singular concert issuing from the dark shades of the 
forest. A Surinam tree-frog {Byla micans) has the singular property of secreting a 
luminous slime, so as to look in the dark like a yellowish will-o’-the-wisp. Its voice 
is most disagreeable, and is said at times completely to overpower the orchestra of the 
theatre in Paramaribo, thus emulating the stentorian achievements of the Virginian 
bullfrog. 

Wallace describes a Flying Frog, of which he discovered a single specimen in the 
Island of Borneo. It was brought to him by a Chinese workman, who declared that 
he had seen it coming down in a slanting direction from the top of a high tree as it 
flew. Its toes were long, and fully webbed to the very extremities, so that when 
expanded they offered a surface much larger than the body. As the toes had dilated 
discs for adhesion, showing the creature to be a true tree-frog, it is difficult to imagine 
that this immense membrane of the toes, occupying in all twelve square inches, could ^ 
be for the purpose of swimming only, which rendered the Chirraman’s account cred- 
ible. Wallace believes this to be the first instance known of a flying frog. The pic- 
ture which he gives of this creature is very remarkable. One can get a fair idea of 
it by imagining an ordinary frog, with a large expanded fan attached to each of the 
four limbs. 

Mr. Darwin thus describes a remarkable species of toad he noticed at Bahia, 

“ Amongst the Batrachian reptiles, I found only one little toad, which was most sin- 
gular from its color. If we imagine, first, that it had been steeped in the blackest 
ink, and then, when dry, allowed to crawl over a board freshly painted with the bright- 
est vermilion, so as to color the sides of its feet and parts of its stomach, a good idea 
of its appearance will be gained. If it is an unnamed species, surely it ought to bo 
called diaholicus, for it is a fit toid to preach in the ear of Eve. Instead of being 
nocturnal in its habits as other toads are, and living in damp and obscure recesses, it 
crawls during the heat of the day about the dry sand hillocks and. arid plains, where 
not a single drop of water can be found. It must necessarily depend on the dew for 
its moisture, and this probably is absorbed by the skin, for it is known that these rep- 
tiles possess great powers of cutaneous absorption. At Maldonado I found one in a 
situation^nearly as dry as at Bahia Blanca, and, thinking to give it a great treat, car- 
ried it to a pool of water ; not only was the little animal unable to swim, but I think 
without help wguld soon have been drowned.” 

The giant-toad {Bufo gigas, agua), frequents the Brazilian campos in such numbers 
that in the evening or after a shower of rain, when they come forth from their hiding- 
places to regale on the damp and murky atmosphere, the earth seems literally to swarm 
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\rith them. They are double the size of our common toad, and are even said to attain, 
with their outstretched hind legs, a foot’s length, with a proportionate girth. Covoml 
with unsightly warts, and of a dull gray color, their aspect is repulsive, apd 
excited, they eject a liquid which is very much feared by the natives. Their voice is 
loud and disagreeable, while Guinea possesses, in the Breviceps gibhosus, a small toad 
which is said to sing delightfully, “ charming the swamps with their melodious notes.” 

There is a very remarkable burrowing crustacean called the Robber Crab, (Pag^ 
580,) Birgus latro. The Bobber Crab inhabits the islands of the Indian Ocean, and 
is one of those Crustacea which are able to exist for a long time without visiting the 
water, the gills being kept moist by means of a reservoir on each side of the cephalo. 
thorax, in which the organs of respiration lie. Only once in twenty-four hours docs 
this remarkable crab visit the ocean, and in all probability enters the water for the 
purpose of receiving the supply which preserves the gills in working order. While 
walking, it presents a curious aspect, being lifted nearly a foot above the ground on 
its two central pairs of legs; and if it bo intercepted in its retreat, it brandishes its 
formidable weapons, clattering them loudly, and always keeping its face towards the 
enemy. The food of the Robber Crab is of a very peculiar nature, consisting chiefly, 
if not entirely, of the coco^-nut. According to Mr. Darwin, the crab seizes upon the 
fallen cocoa-nuts, and with its enormous pincers tears away the outer covering, reducing 
it to a mass of raveled threads. When the crab has freed the nut from the husk, it 
introduces the small end of a claw into one of the little holes which are found at one 
end of the cocoa nut, and by turning the claw backward and forward, as if it were a 
brad-awl, the crab contrives to scoop out the soft substance of the nut. 

According to the observations of Messrs. Tyerman and Bennett, the well-known 
missionaries to the South Seas, the Robber Crab has another method of getting at the 
cocoa-nut, and displays an instinctive knowledge of political economy which is very 
remarkable. “ These animals live under the coco<i-nut trees, and subsist upon the 
fruit which they find upon the ground. W^ith their powerful front claws they tear off 
the fibrous husk ; afterward, inserting one of the sharp points of the same into a hole 
at the end of the nut, they beat it with violence against a stone until it cracks ; the 
shell is then easily pulled to pieces, and the precious fruit within devoured at leisure.” 
We are informed that if the long and delicate antennae of these robust creatures be 
touched with oil, they instantly die. 

They are not found on any of these islands except the small coral ones, of which 
they are the principal occupants. The people here account them “ delicious food.” Mr. 
Darwin mentions that, in the Seychelles and elsewhere, there is a species which is in 
the habit of husking the nuts on the ground and then tapping one of the eyes with its 
great claw, in order to reach the kernel. Its congener hero ascends the cocea 
nut trees, end having thrown down the nuts, husks them on the ground ; this opera- 
tion performed, again ascends with the nuts, which he throws down, generally break- 
ing them at the first attempt, but if not successful, repeating it till the object is attained • 

“ The female differs from the male in having three flippers, well furnished with strong 
borers, on the right side of the sac.’’ When full grown, this crab is more than two 
feet in length, and as may be seen by the illustration, is stoutly made in proportion to 
its length. The color of the creature is very pale brown, with a decided tinge o 
yellow. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

ALLIGATORS— CROCODILES— TORTOISES AND TURTLES. 

and Crocodiles: Their Habits — Caymen, Gavials and Crocodiles — Mode of Seizing 
their I'rey — Size of Alligators — Alligators on the Amazon — Alligator and Crane — Man- 
Eating Alligators — Their Contests — Tenacity of Life — Laying their Eggs — Tenderness for 
their Young — Their Enemies — Torpidity in the Dry Season — “Playing 'Possum.” — Tor- 
ioises and Turtles: The Galapago Islands — The Elephantine Tortoise — Rate of Traveling — 
Marsh Tortoises — Manufacture of Tortoise Oil — Turtles on the Amazon — Sea-Turtles — 
Their Enernie.s — Modes of Capturing Turtles — The Green Turtle — The Ilawkshill Turtle 
—Barbarous Modes of Removing the Shell, and Selling the Meat — The Coriaceous Turtle. 

T here was a time, long before man appea.xid upon the scene, when huge croco- 
diles swarmed in the rivers of the temperate zone. But the day when the 
ferocious, bone-harnessed Saurians lorded it in these streams has passed, never to 
return ; the diminished warmth of what arc now the tetnperate regions of the globe 
having long since confined them to the large rivers and lagunes of the torrid zone. 
The scourge and terror of all that lives in the waters which they frequent, they may 
with full justice be called the very images of depravity, as perhaps no animals in 
existence bear in their countenance more decided marks of cruelty and malice. The 
depressed liead, so significant of a low cerebral development; the vast maw, garnished 
with formidable rows of conical teeth, entirely made for snatch and swallow ; the 
elongated mud-colored body, with its long lizard-like tail, resting on short legs, stamp 
them with a peculiar frightfulness, and proclaim the baseness of their instincts. Tlie 
short-snouted, broad-headed Alligators, or Caymen, belong to the New World ; the 
Gavials, distinguished by their straight, long, and narrow jaw, are exclusively Indian; 
while the oblong-headed Crocodiles are not only found in Africa and Asia, but like- 
wise infest the swamps and rivers of America. All these animals, however, though 
different, in form and name, have everywhere similar habits and manners ; so that, in 
general, what is remarked of the one may be applied to the others. 

Awkward and slow in their movements on the land, they are very active in the 
water, darting along with great rapidity by means of their strong muscular tail and 
their webbed bind feet. They sometimes bask in the sunbeams on the banks of the 
rivers, but oftener float on the surface, where, concealing their head and feet, they 
appear like the rough trunk of a tree, both in shape and color, and thus are enabled 
the more easily to deceive and catch their prey. In America, many a slow-paced 
Capybara, or Water pig, coming in the dusk of evening to slake its thirst in the 
lagune, has been suddenly seized by this insidious foe ; and the Gangetic Gavial is 
said to make even the tiger his prey. When the latter quits the thick cover of the 
jungle to drink at the stream, the Gavial, concealed under Water, steals along the 
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bank, and, suddenly emerging, furiously attacks the tiger, who never declines the 
combat ; and though in the struggle the Gavial frequently loses bis eyes and rocoives 
dreadful wounds on the bead, he at length drags his adversary into the water, and 
there devours him. 

On the American streams, the stillness of the night is often interrupted by the 
clacking of the alligator’s teeth, and the lashing of his tail upon the waters. The 
singular and awful sound of his voice can also readily be distinguished from that 
of all the other beasts of the wilderness. It is like a suppressed sigh, bursting forth 
all of a sudden, and so loud as to be heard above a mile off. First, one emits thiii 
horrible noise ; then another answers him ; and far and wide the repetition of the 
sound proclaims that the alligators are awake. 

As in the case of snakes, the size to which alligators and crocodiles attain is grossly 
exaggerated. Thorpe was gravely assured by a gentleman, “ not given to big stories,” 
that he once saw an alligator whose jaws opened at least five feet ; and another gentle- 
man, and a Congressman to boot, persisted that he once shot^in the Bay of Pascagoula 
an alligator twenty-one feet long. But a planter of a scientific turn of mind, residing in 
the noted alligator region of the Red River in Arkansas for years, made a standing oflbr 
of a hundred dollars for an alligator dead or alive, of more than twelve feet in length. 
It is probable that since the introduction of steamers upon the Mississippi, and its 
lower tributaries, that the alligator finds so many enemies that ho is cut off before 
reaching his full stature; for Audubon expressly affirms that he saw one who ho 
judged to be some centuries old, who measured seventeen feet in length. In his time 
these monsters must have had a jolly time of it in the Red River, where he often saw 
hundreds of them at once, the smaller ones riding on the backs of the larger, and all 
of them groaning and bellowing like so many mad bulls ready for a fight, and so ut- 
terly indifferent to the presence of man that, unless shot at, they would take no notice 
of a boat at a few yards’ distance. 

South America is yet a secure home of the alligator, where undisturbed by man 
ho attains his full size. Orton in ascending the river Guayas on the western coast, 
says that* “ the chief representative of animal life is the lazy, ugly alligator. Large 
numbers of these monsters may be seen on the mud-bank basking in the hot sun, or 
asleep with their mouths wide open. But upon the Amazon they bear the palm for 
ugliness, size, and strength. In the summer the main river swarms with them ; in 
the wet season they retreat to the interior lakes and forests. About Obidos where 
many of the pools dry up in the fine months, the alligator buries itself in the mud, 
and sh'ops till the rainy season returns. It is scarcely exaggerating to say that the 
waters of the Solimoens are as well stocked with large alligators in the dry season as 
a ditch with us is with tadpoles in the summer. There are three or four species in 
the Amazon. The largest, the Jucare uassu of the natives, attains a length of twenty 
feet. Sluggish on land, the alligator is very agile in its native clement. It never 
attacks man when on his guard, but is cunning enough to know when it may do this 
with safety. It lays its eggs, about twenty, at some distance from the river bank, 
covering them with sticks. They are about four inches long, of an elliptical shape, 
with a rough calcareous shell. Negro venders sell them cooked in the streets of 
Pari.” 

* The Andes and the Amazon, 85, 296 
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Thorpe gives an account of the alligajjpr’s method of securing his prey “ The 
tail of the alligator is his most efficient weapon of defense and attack. If one can 
keep out of its way, comparatively little harm may bo expected. If any animal that 
ho seeks for his prey is standing upon the edge of the water, the reptile will take its 
bearing and swim noiselessly toward the shore, occasionally bringing an eye to the 
surface for rcconnoissance, then suddenly rising within striking distance will whirl 
round his tail with lightning rapidity, and generally bring the victim into his jaws. 
I was fishing on one occasion upon the Bayou Sara, a wild, desolate stream, and on 
the opposite bank T noticed a tall crane which for half an hour had been standing 
perfectly still and half-leg deep in the water, either reflecting upon the mutability of 
ornithological affairs, or watching for minnows. My attention was also arrested by the 
apparent phenomenon of a limb of a tree taking upon itself motion, and cautiously 
moving down the bank of the bayou toward the crane. The alligator — for such it 
was — by a strange sidelong motion, gradually reached his prey, but seemed in no 
haste to seize it. For a long while he appeared to be sleeping on the bank ; when 
suddenly he contracted Bmself into a half circle around the bird, oj)cnod his jaws, 
and drove the bird into them with a terrible certainty, and then with a nimble spring 
disappeared beneath the muddy current.’’ 



ALT.IGATOR AND CRANE. 


The statement of Orton, that alligators rarely attack man, is hardly borne out by 
other authorities. Indeed it is said that as in the case of the lion, when they have 
once tasted human flesh they prefer it to that of any other animal. During Hum- 
boldt’s stay at Angostura, a monstrous Cayman seized an Indian by the leg while ho 
was busy pushing bis boat ashore in a shallow lagunc, and immediately dragged him 
down into the deeper water. The cries of the unfortunate victim soon attracted a 
large number of spectators, who witnessed the astonishing courage with which bo 

♦ Harper's Magazine, December, 1854. 
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searched in bis pocket for a knife. Not filling the weapon, he then seized the reptilo 
bj the head, and pressed his fingers into its eyes — a method which saved Mun^o 
Park’s negro from a similar fate. In this case, however, the monster did not lot go 
bis hold, but disappearing under the surface with the Indian, came up again with him 
as soon as ho was drowned, and dragged the body to a neighboring island. “ Ono 
Sunday evening,” says Waterton, “ as I was walking with Don Felipe do Yriarte, Gov- 
ernor of Angostura, on the bank of the Orinoco — * Stop hero a minute or two,’ said 
ho to me, * while I recount a sad accident. Ono fine evening, last year, as the people 
of Angostura were sauntering up and down in the Alameda, I was within twiMity 
yards of this place, when I saw a large Gayman rush out cf the river, seize a man, 
and carry him down, before anybody had it in his power to assist him. The scroiims 
of the poor fellow were terrible, as the Cayman was running off with him. He plunged 
into the river with his prey ; we instantly lost sight of him, and never saw or heard 
him more.’ ” Humboldt also relates that, during the inundations of the Orinoco, alli- 
gators will sometimes make their appearance in the very streets of Angostura, where 
they have been known to attack and drag away a human pi^. 

Even among each other, these ferocious animals frequently engage in deadly con- 
flict. Thus Schomburgk once saw a prodigiously largo Cayman seize ono of a 
smaller species by the middle of the body, so that the head and tail projected on both 
sides of its muzzle. Now. both of them disappeared under the surface, so that only 
the agitated waters of the otherwise calm river announced the death-struggle going on 
beneath ; and then again the monsters reappeared, wildly beating the surface ; so that 
it was hardly possible to distinguish hero a tail, or there a monstrous head, in the 
seetliing whirlpool. At length, however, the tumult subsided, and the large Cayman 
was seen leisurely swimming to a sand-bank, where ho immediately began to feed 
upon bis prey. 

Tlio same traveler relates an interesting example of tbo Cayman’s tenacity of life. 
Ono of them having been w’ounded with a strong harpoon, was dragged upon a sand- 
bank. Here the rays of the sun seemed to infuse new life into the monster, for, 
awaking from bis death-like torpidity, he suddenly snapped about him with such rage 
that Schomburgk and his assistants thought it prudent to retreat to a safer distance. 
Seizing a long pole, the bravest of the Indians now went towards the Cayman, who 
awaited the attack with wide extended jaws, and plunged the stake deep into his maw 
— a morsel which the brute did not scorn to relish. Mcanwliile two otlicr Indians 
approached him from behind, and kept striking him with thick clubs upon tlio extrem- 
ity of tbo tail. At every blow upon this sensitive part, the monster bounded in the 
air and extended his frigiitful jaws, which were each time immediately regaled with a 
fresh thrust of the pole. After a long and furious battle, the Cayman, who measured 
twelve feet in length, was at last slain. Another remarkable instance of the vitality 
of the common crocodile is mentioned by Sir E. Tcnncnt. A gentleman at Gallo 
having caught on a baited hook an unusually large one, it was disembowelled by his 
coolies, the aperture in the stomach being left expanded by a stick placed across it. 
On returning, in the afternoon, with a view to secure the head, they found that the 
creature had crawled for some distance, and made its escape into the water. 

Like the sea- turtles, the crocodiles generally deposit their eggs, which are about the 
size of those of a goose, and covered with a calcareous shell, in holes made in the 
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Band, leaving them to be hatched by the wym rays of the tropical sun. In some parts 
of America, however, they have been observed to resort to a more ingenious method, 
denoting a degree of provident instinct which could hardly have boon expected in a 
cold blooded reptile. Raising a small hillock on the banks of the river, and hollowing 
it out in the middle, they collect a quantity of leaves and other vegetable matters, in 
which they deposit their eggs. These are covered with the leaves, and are hatched 
by the heat extricated during their putrefaction, along with that of the atmosphere. 

The female Cayman continues for some time after their birth to watch over her 
young with great care. One day, as Schomburgk, accompanied by an Indian, was 
busy fishing on the banks of the Essequibo, he suddenly heard in the water a strange 
noise, resembling the mewing of young cats. With eager curiosity he climbed along 
the trunk of a tree overhanging the river, about three feet above the water, and saw 
beneath him a brood of young alligators, about a foot and a half long. On his seizing 
and lifting one of them out of the water, the mother, a creature of prodigious size, sud- 
denly emerged with an appalling roar, making desperate efforts to reach her wriggling 
and screeching offspring, dfid increasing in rage every time Schomburgk tantalized her 
by holding it out to her. Having been wounded with an arrow, she retired for a few 
moments, and then again returned with redoubled fury, lashing the waters into foam by 
the repeated strokes of her tail. Schomburgk now cautiously retreated, as in case of a 
fall into the water below, he would have had but little reason to expect a friendly re- 
ception, the monster pertinaciously following him to the bank, but not deeming it ad- 
visable to laud, as hero it seemed to feel its helplessness. The scales of the captured 
young one were quite soft and pliable, as it was only a few days old, but it already had 
the peculiar musk-like smell which characterizes the full-grown reptile. 

The young of the crocodiles have no less numerous enemies than those of the 
snakes. Many an egg is destroyed in the hot sand by small carnivora, or birds, before 
it can be hatched ; and as soon as the young creep out of the broken shell, and 
instinctively move to the waters, the Ichneumon — a kind of weasel, to whom, on this 
account, the ancient Egyptians paid divine homage — or the long-legged Heron gobble 
up many of them, so that their span of life is short indeed. In the water they are not 
only the prey of various sharp-toothed fishes, but even of the males of their own spe- 
cies, while the females do all they can to protect them. Even the full-grown crocodile, 
in spite of its bony harness, is not exempt from attack. Thus, in the river of Tabasco, 
a tortoise of the genus CVwyurfx, after having been swallowed by the alligator, and, 
thanks to its shelly case, arriving unharmed in its stomach, is said to have eaten its 
way out again with its sharp beak, thus putting the monster to a most excruciating 
death. Even man not only kills the hideous reptiles in self-defence, or for the sake of 
sport, but for the purpose of regaling upon their tle.sh. In the Siamese markets and 
bazaars, crocodiles, largo and small, may be seen hanging in the butchers’ stalls, instead 
of mutton or lamb ; and Captain Stokes, who more than once supped off alligators 
steaks, informs us that the meat is by no means bad, and has a white appearance like 
veal. 

I have already mentioned, in the chapter on the Llanos, that in many tropical coun- 
tricwS the aridity of the dry season produces a similar torpidity in reptile life to that 
which is caused by the cold of winter in the higher latitudes. In Ceylon, when the 
water-courses begin to fail and the tanks become exhausted, the marsh crocodiles are 
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sometimes encountered wandering in search of water in the jungle ; but generally, 
during the extreme drought, they bury themselves in the sand where they remain in a 
state of torpor, till released by the recurrence of the rains. Sir Emerson Tennent, 
whilst riding across the parched bed of a tank, was shown the recess, still bearing the 
form and impress of the crocodile, out of which the animal had been seen to emerge 
the day before. A story was also related to him of an officer who, having pitched his 
tent in a similar position, had been disturbed during the night by feeling a movement 
of the earth below his bed. from which, on the following day, a crocodile emerged 
making its appearance from beneath the matting. 

Like many other of the lower animals, the crocodile, when surprised, endeavors to 
save itself by feigning death. Sir Emerson Tennent relates an amusing anecdote 
of one that was found sleeping several hundred yards from the water. “ The terror 
of the poor wretch was extreme when he awoke and found himself discovered and 
completely surrounded. Ho was a hideous creature, upwards of ten feet long, and 
evidently of prodigious strength, had he been in a condition to exert it ; but consterna- 
tion completely paralyzed him. He started to his feet, and* turned round in a circle, 
hissing and clacking his bony jaws, with his ugly green eye intently fixed upon ua. 
On being struck, he lay perfectly quiet and apparently dead. Presently he looked 
round cunningly, and made a rush towards the water ; but on a second blow he lay 
again motionless, and feigning death. We tried to rouse him, but without effect; 
pulled his tail, slapped his back, struck his hard scales, and teased him in every way, 
but all in vain. Nothing would induce him to move, till, accidentally, my son, a hoy 
of twelve years old, tickled him gently under the arm, and in an instant ho drew it 
close to his side, and turned to avoid a repetition of the experiment. Again he was 
touched under the other arm, and the same emotion was exhibited, the great monster 
twisting about like an infant to avoid being tickled. 

In the South Sea, exposed to the vertical beams of the equatorial sun, lies a largo 
group of uninhabited islands, on who.se sterile shores you would look in vain for tho 
palms, bananas, or bread-fruit trees of more favored lands, as rain falls only upon 
the bights, and never descends to call forth plenty on the arid coasts. And yet this 
desolate group offers many points of interest to the naturalist, for the Galapagos or 
Tortoise Islands represent, as it were, a little world in themselves, a peculiar creation 
of animals and plants, reminding us, more strongly than tho productions of any other 
land, of an earlier epoch of planetary life. Here are no less than twenty-six different 
species of land-birds, which, with one single exception, are found nowhere, else. 
Their plumage is homely, like tlic flora of their native country; their tameness so 
great that they may be killed with a stick. A sea-racw, likewise peculiar to tlii.s 
group, mixes its shriek with the hoarse-resounding surge ; lizards, existing in no other 
country, swarm about tho shore; and the gigantic land-tortoise {Testudo indica^ 
tlephantifid) , although now spread over many other countries, is supposed by Mr. 
Darwin to have had its original scat in the Galapagos, where it was formerly found 
in such vast numbers as to have given the group its Spanish name. If the seafarer 
visits these treeless shores, which as yet produce nothing else worth gathering, it is 
chiefly ffir the purpose of catching a few of these huge animals, which, in spite of 
frequent persecutions, still amply reward a short sojourn with a rich supply of fresh 
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meat. Their capture costs nothing but the trouble, for man has not yet drawn the 
boundary marks of property over the tenantless land. The elephantine tortoise 
inhabits as well the low and sterile country, where it feeds on the fleshy leaves of the 
cactus, as the mountainous regions where the moist trade-wind calls forth a richer 
vegetation of ferns, grasses, and various trees. On this meagre food, which seems 
hardly sufficient for a goat, it thrives so well that three men arc often scarcely able to 
lift it, and it not seldom furnishes more than 200 pounds of excellent meat. 

The tortoises, when moving* towards any definite point, travel by night and day, 
and arrive at their journey’s end much sooner than would be expected. The inhabit- 
ants, from observations on marked individuals, consider that they can move a distance 
of about eight miles in two or three days. One large tortoise, which I watched, 
I found walked at the rate of sixty yards, in ten minutes, that is, three hundred and 
sixty in the hour, or four miles a day, allowing also a little time for it to eat on the 
road. The flesh of this animal is largely employed, both fresh and salted, and a beau- 
tifully clear oil is prepared from the fat. When a tortoise is caught, the man makes a 
slit in the skin near its tail, so as to see inside its body, whether the fat under the dor- 
sal plate is thick. If it is not, the animal is liberated, and it is said to recover soon 
from this strange operation. 

The marsh tortoises, or Emydce^ have their chief seat in tropical America and the 
Indian Archipelago, where an abundance of swamps, lagoons, lakes, pools, and gently- 
flowing rivers favors the increase of their numbers. Tlicy play an important part in 
the domestic economy of the Indians along the great streams of the New World, the 
deep rolling Orinoco or the thousand-armed Amazon. During the dry season, all 
the neighboring tribes are busy collecting the countless eggs which the cold-blooded 
creatures confide to the life-awakening powers of the heated sands : partly for their 
own consumption, and partly for the manufacture of oil. According to Herndon* from 
five to six thousand jars of mantega, or tortoise-oil are annually gathered on the banks 
of the Maranon. Each animal furnishes on an average eighty eggs, and forty tortoises 
are reckoned for each jar, which contains forty -five pounds, and is worth about six shil- 
lings on the spot. The manufacturing process, which is carried on in a most primitive 
manner, exhales an insupportable stench. The eggs, namely, are thrown into a boat, 
and trodden to pieees with the feet. The shells having been removed, the rest is left 
for several days to putrefy in the sun. The oil whicli collects on the surface of the de- 
composing mass is then skimmed off, and boiled in large kettles. Tlie neighboring 
strand swarms with carrion vultures, and the smell of the offal attracts a number of 
alligators, all hoping to come in for their share of the feast. 

“Turtles,” says Orton, f “are perhaps the most important product of the Amazon. 
The largest and most abundant species is the Tortaruga grande. It measures, when 
full grown, nearly three feet in length and two in breadth. Every house has a little 
pond in the back yard to hold a stock of turtles in the wet season. It furnishes the 
best meat on the Upper Amazon. Wc found it very tender, palatable, and wholesome : 
those who are obliged to live on it for years, however, say that it is very cloying. Every 
part of the creature is turned to account. The entrails are made into soup ; sausages 
are made of the stomach ; steaks are cut from the breast, and the rest is roasted in the 
shell. The turtle lays its eggs, generally between midnight and dawn, on theftentral 

* Exploration of the Valley of the Amazon. tThe Andes and the Am^izon, 297. 
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and highest part of the islets in the river, or about a hundred feet from the shore. The 
Indians say it will lay only where itself was hatched out. With its hind flippers it 
a hole two or three feet deep, and deposits in it from eighty to one hundred and sixty 
eggs. These are covered with sand, and the next comer makes another deposit on 
the top, and so on until the pit is full. The Indians are very expert in finding tho 
nests. Guided approximately by the tracks of the turtle, they thrust a stick into the 
sand, and whenever it goes down easily they commence digging with their hands, and 
invariably strike eggs. The turtles are caught for tho table’ as they return to tho river 
after laying their eggs. To secure them it suffices to turn them over on their backs. 
The turtles certainly have a hard time of it. Alligators and large fishes swallow tho 
young ones by hundreds ; jaguars pounce upon the full grown ones as they crawl over 
the plains, and vultures and ibises attend the feast. But man is their most formidablo 
foe. The destruction of turtle life on the Amazon is incredible. It is calculated that 
fifty millions of eggs are annually destroyed. ThoiisEfnds of those that escape capture 
in the egg are collected as soon as hatched, and devoured ; the remains of tho yolk in 
their entrails being considered a great delicacy. An unknown number of full-grown 
turtles are eaten by the natives on the banks, while every steamer, schooner and canoo 
that descends the Amazon is laden witli turtles for the tables of ManJios, Santarom, 
and Parti. When we consider also that all the mature turtles that are taken aro 
females, we wonder that the race is not well-nigh extinct. They are in fact rapidly 
decreasing in numbers. A large turtle which twenty years ago could bo bought for 
fifty cents, now commands three dollars. One would suppose that th^ males being 
unmolested, would far outnumber tho other sex ; but they arc in fact immensely less 
numerous than the females.^’ 

Tho marsh-tortoises may bo said to form tho connecting link between tho eminently 
aquatic marine, and river chclonians and the land-tortoises, as the formation of their 
feet, armed with sharp claws or crooked nails, and furnished with a kind of floxihlo 
web, connecting their distinct and movable toes, allows them both to advance much 
quicker on the dry land than the latter, and to swim rapidly cither on tho surface or in 
the depth of the waters. According to the more or less terrestrial habits of the vari- 
ous species, the feet arc more or less webbed, for in those that habitually remain on tho 
banks of the lagoons, the connecting membrane is confined to the basis of the toes, while 
in .others, that but rarely come on shore, it sometimes reaches to tho extremity of the 
claws, anothoj* beautiful example of the foresight of the Almighty in adapting orgnnic 
structure to tho wants of Ilis creatures. The marsh-tortoises, being endowed with 
more rapid power of locomotion, arc not vegetarians like the land-tortoises, but chiclly 
live on mollusks, fishes, frogs, toads, and annelides. Although the eggs are palatable, 
the flesh is generally too coarse even for the craving appetite of an Indian. 

Sea turtles differ in many respects from those of the rivers. During the Brazilian 
summer (December, January, February), colossal turtles are seen everywhere swim- 
ming about along the coast, raising their thick round beads above the water, and wait- 
ing for the approach of night to land. The neighboring Indians are their bitterest 
enemies, killing them whenever they can. Thus these dreary sand coasts, bounded on 
one side by tho ocean and on the other by gloomy primeval forests, offer on all sides 
plctu|§B of destruction, for the bones and shells of slaughtered turtles everywhere be- 
fitrew the ground. Two parallel grooves indicate the path of the turtle after landing , 
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they are the marks of the four large and long fin-shaped feet or paddles, and between 
them may be seen a broad furrow where the heavy body trailed along the ground. On 
following these traces about thirty or forty yards shore-upwards, the huge animal may be 
found sitting in a flat excavation formed by its circular movements, and in which one- 
half of its body is imbedded. It allows itself to be handled on all sides without 
making the least attempt to move away, being probably taught by instinct how useless 
all endeavors to escape would bo. A blowing or snorting like that of a goose when 
any one approaches its nest, at the same time inflating its neck a little, are the solo 
signs of defence which it exhibits. Similar scenes take place during the dry season, 
throughout the whole of the tropical zone, on every sandy, unfrequented coast : for the 
same instinct which prompts the salmon to swim stream-upwards, the cod to seek eleva- 
ted submarine banks, or the penguin to leave the high seas and settle for the sum- 
mer on some dreary rock, attracts also the turtles from distances of fifty or sixty 
leagues to the shores of desert islands or solitary bays. 

The enemies of the marine chelonians are no less numerous than those of the terres- 
trial or fluviatilo species. While the full-grown turtles, as soon as they leave the 
water, are exposed to the attacks of many ravenous beasts, from the wild dog to the 
tiger or jaguai', storks, herons, and other strand or sea birds devour thousands upon 
thousands of the young before they reach the ocean, where sharks and otlier greedy 
fishes still further thin their ranks, so that but very few escape from the general massa- 
cre, and the whole race can only maintain itself by its great fecundity. 

Of all the foes of the turtle tribe there is, however, none niore formidable than 
man, as even on the most lonely islands the seafarer lies in wait, eager to relieve the 
monotony of his coarse fare by an abundant supply of tlieir luscious flesh. On the 
Isle of Ascension, the head-quarters of the finest turtle in the world, all the move- 
ments of the poor creatures are carefully watched, and when, after having deposited 
their eggs in the sand, they waddle again towards the sea, their retreat is often inter- 
cepted, for two stout men running up to the unfortunate turtle after the completion 
of her task, one seizes a fore-flipper and dexterously shoves it under her belly, to servo 
as a purchase ; whilst the other, avoiding a stroke wliich might lame him, cants her 
over on her back, where she lies helpless. From fifteen to thirty are thus turned in a 
night. In the bays, when the surf or heavy rollers prevent the boats being beached 
to take on board the turtles when caught, they are hauled out to them by ropes. ^ 

The way by which the turtles are most commonly taken at the Bahama Islands is 
by striking them with a small iron peg of two inches long, put in a socket at the end 
of a staff of twelve feet long. Two men usually se'i out for this work in a canoe, one 
to row arid gently steer the boat, while the other stands at the end of it with his 
weapon. The turtles are sometimes discovered by their swimming with their head 
and back out of the water, but they are more often seen lying at the bottom, a fathom 
or more deep. If a turtle perceives he is discovered, he starts up to make his escape ; 
the men in the boat, pursuing him, endeavor to keep sight of him, which they often 
lose and recover again by the turtle putting his nose out of the water to breathe. 

On Keeling Island, Mr. Darwin witnessed another highly interesting method of 
catching turtle : “ The channel was exceedingly intricate, winding through f^ds of 
delicately-branched corals. We saw several turtles, and two boats were em- 
ployed in catching them. The method is gather curious : the water is so clear and 
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shallow that, although at first a turtle quickly dives out of sight, yet in a canoe, or 
boat under sail, the pursuers, after no very long chase, come up to it. A man, stand- 
ing ready in the hows, at this moment dashes through the water upon the turtle’s 
back ; then clinging with both hands by the shell of the neck, he is carried away till 
the animal becomes exhausted and is secured. It was quite an interesting chase to 
see the two boats thus doubling about, and the men dashing into the water trying to 
seize their prey.’’ 

The Green turtle ( Chelonia midas), which has been known to attain a length of 
seven feet, and a weight of 900 lbs., is most prized for its flesh ; but the Hawksbill 
( Chelonia imhricata), which hardly reaches one third of the size, is of far greater com- 
mercial value, the plates of its shell being stronger, thicker, and clearer tlian those of 
any other species. It is caught all over the tropical seas, but principally near the 
Moluccas, the West Indian and the Fiji Islands, where it is preserved in pens by the 
chiefs, who have a barbarous way of removing the valuable part of the shell from the 
living animal. A burning brand is held close to the outer shell, until it curls up and 
separates a little from that beneath. Into the gap thus formed a small wooden wedge 
is then inserted, by which the whole is easily removed from the back. When stripped, 
the animal is again put into the pen, where it has full time for the growth of a new 
shell — for though the operation appears to give great pain, it is not fatal. 

A similar cruel method of removing the tortoise’s shell by beat is resorted to in 
Ceylon ; but the mode in which tlie flesh of the edible turtle is sold piecemeal, while 
it is still alive, by the fishermen of that island, is still more repulsive, and a disgrace 
to the Colonial Government, which allows it to be openly practised. “ The creatures,” 
says Sir Emerson Tennent, “ are to be seen in the market-place undergoing this fright- 
ful mutilation, the plastron and its integuinents having been previously removed, and 
the animal thrown on its back, so as to display all the motions of the heart, viscera, 
and lungs. A broad knife, from twelve to eighteen inches in length, is first inserted 
at the left side, and the women, who are generally the operators, introduce one hand 
to scoop out the blood, which oozes slowly. The blade is next passed round till the 
lower shell is detached and placed to one side, and the internal organs exposed in full 
action. Each customer, as he applies, is served with any part selected, which is cut 
off as ordered, and sold by weight. Each of the fins is thus successively removed, 
witt portions of the fat and flesh, the turtle showing by its contortions that each act 
of severance is productive of agony. In this state it lies for hours writhing in the 
sun, the heart and head being usually the last pieces selected ; and till the latter is 
cut off, the snapping of the mouth, and the opening and closing of the eyes, show that 
life is still inherent, even when the shell has been nearly divested of its contents.” 

The Coriaceous turtle {Sphargis coriacea), of a more elongated form than the other 
species, and whose outer covering, marked along its whole length by seven distinct, 
prominent, and tuberculated ridges, is not of a horny substance, but resembles strong 
leather, grows to the greatest size of all the marine chelonians, some having been taken 
above eight feet in length, and weighing no less than 1,G00 lbs., so that even the 
crocodile can hardly be compared to it in bulk. While the land-tortoises can scarcely 
be s^^to have a voice, merely hissing or blowing when irritated or seized, the coria- 
ceous^urtle, when taken in a net or seriously wounded, utters loud shrieks or cries 
which may be beard at a considerable distance. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

BIRD-LIFE IN THE TROPICAL WORLD. 

Difficulties of the Subject — Wide Rcange of Birds — The Toucan — Humming-Birds — Cotingas 
— The Campanero, or Bell-Bird — The Realejo, or Organ-Bird — Tlie Manakins — The Cock 
of the Rock — The Troopials-^The Baltimore Oriole — The Cassiques — The Mocking-Bird 
— The Toropishii — The Tunqui — Goat-Suckers — The Cilgoro — Flamingos — Tlie Ibis — 
Spoon-Bills — Birds of tlie New and the Old World — Sun-Birds — Honey-Eaters — The Ocel- 
lated Turkey — The Lyre-Bird — Birds of Paradise — Fables respecting them — Their Char- 
acter and Habits — Their Dancing-Parties — Mode of Shooting and Snaring them — The 
Australian Bower-Bird — The Brush-Turkey — The Ailjutant — The Copper-Smith — The 
Indian Baya — The Tailor-Bird — The Grosbeak — The Korwe — Parrots — The Brazilian 
Love-Parrot — Their Powers of Mimicry — Cc'*kato()s — Mac/iws — The Ara — Paroquets — 
The Ostrich — His Swiftness of Foot — Modes of Capturing it — Stratagems to Save its Young 
— Its Enemies — Its Young — Reseinblanco to the Camel — Its Powers of Digestion — Uses of 
its Eggs — The Rheas — The Cassowary — The Emu. 

U seful in many respects to man, no class of animals are more agreeable to 
him than that of birds, whether they are considered for the beauty of their 
plumage, the grace of their movements, tkc melody of their voice, or the ingenuity 
with which they construct their nests. Their study forms one of the most attractive 
departments in the range of natural history. But it is also one of the most difficult, 
especially in regions which are covered with dense and matted forests. Thus it is by 
no means surprising that so many secrets yet veil the life of tropical birds, and com- 
paratively little is known of their habits and modes of existence. We can hope only 
to present a few of the salient features of bird-life in the tropics, reserving for another 
chapter the birds of prey. 

Many families of birds have a wide range over the whole earth. Falcons hover 
over the Siberian fir-woods as over the palm-forests of the Amazon. In every 
zone are found woodpeckers, owls, and martins; while thrushes enliven with their 
song both the shades of the beech-woods and the twilight of the cocoa-nut groves. In 
the north and in the south, fly-catchers carry destruction among the numerous insect 
tribes ; in every latitude, crows cleanse the fields of vermin ; and swallows, pigeons, 
ducks, gulls, petrels, divers, and plovers frequent the fields and lakes, the banks and 
shores, in all parts of the world. 

Thus the class of birds shows us a great similarity in the distribution of its various 
forms all over the earth ; and we find the same resemblance extending also to their 
mode of life, their manners, and their voice. The woodpeckers make everywhere the 
forest resound with the same clear note, and the birds of prey possess in clime 
the same rough screech so consonant to their habits, while a soft cooing everywhere 
characterizes the pigeon-tribes. But, notwithstanding this general uniformity and this 
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wide range of many families of birds, each zone has at the same time its peculiar orni- 
thological features, that blend harmoniously with the surrounding world of plants and 
animals, and, taking a prominent part in the aspect of nature, at once attract the atten- 
tion of the stranger. In this respect, as in so many others, the warmer regions of the 
globe have a great advantage over those of the temperate and glacial zones ; and here, 
where warmth and moisture call forth an exuberant vegetation, they produce an equal 
multiplicity of animal forms, among which many birds rival the most gorgeous flowers 
by the splendor of their plumage. 

On turning to each continent in particular, we again find each endowed with its 
peculiar genera of birds, and thus, though tropical America has many of its feathered 
tribes in common with the torrid zone of the Old World, it enjoys the exclusive pos- 
session of the Toucans, Colibris, Crotophagi, Jacamars, Anis, Dendrocolaptcs. Mana- 
kins, and Tangaras ; while the Calaos, the Souimangas, the Birds of Paradise, and 
many others, are coqfined to the eastern hemisphere. A complete review of all these 
various forms of the feathered creation would fill volumes. My narrow limits neces- 
sarily confine me to a brief account of those tribes which are either the most remark- 
able, or the most widely different from the birds which we are accustomed to see in the 
temperate zones. 

By their enormous bill, which might seem rather adapted to a bird of ostrich-like 
dimensions than to one not much larger than a crow, the toucans are distinguished 
from all the other feathered races of America. The use of this enormous beak puzzles 
naturalists. ‘‘How astonishing arc the freaks of nature,^’ writes Sydney Smith. “ To 
what purpose, we say, is a bird placed in the woods of Cayenne, with a bill a yard long, 
making a noiso like a puppy-dog, and laying eggs in hollow trees ? The toucan, to bo 
sure, might retort, ‘To what purpose «are certain foolish, prating members of Parliament 
created, pestering the House with their ignorance and folly, and impeding the business 
of the country ? ’ There is no end to such questions ; so we will not enter into the 
metaphysics of the toucan.*’ The bill, though certainly much less than a yard long, 
is big enough to give the bird a very awkward appearance ; but the beauty of its col- 
oring soon reconciles the eye to its disproportionate size : for the brightest red, varie- 
gated with black and yellow stripes on the upper mandible, and a stripe of the liveliest 
sky-blue on the lower, contribute to adorn the bill of the Bouradi, as one of the three 
toucan species of Guiana is called by the Indians. Unfortunately, these brilliant 
tints fade after death. The plumage of this strange bird rivals the beak in beauty of 
coloring, and the feathers are frequently used as ornaments by the Brazilian ladies, as 
well as by the Indian tribes that roam through the vast forests of South America. The 
toucans are generally seen in small flocks or troops, and from this it might be supposed 
they were gregarious ; “ but upon a closer examination,” says Waterton, “ you will find 
it has only been a dinner-party which breaks up and disperses towards roosting time.” 
While thus assembled, discord never ceases to reign, for there is hardly a more quarrel- 
some and imperious bird than the toucan. A bird with so strange a beak must natu- 
rally be expected to feed and drink in a strange manner. When the toucan has seized 
a morsel, he throws it into the air and lets it fall into his throat ; when drinking, he 
dips the jjpint of his mandibles into the water, fills them by a powerful inspiration, and 
then thWrs back the head by starts. The tongue is also of a very singular form, 
being narrow and elongated, and laterally barbed like a feather. The toucans are very 
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noisy birds. In rainy weather their clamor is heard at all hours of the day, and in 
fair weather at morning and evening. The sound which the Bouradi makes is like the 
clear yelping of a puppy dog, and you fancy he says “ pia-po-o co,** and thus the 
South American Spaniards call him Piapoco. 

To paint the Humming-bird with colors worthy of its beauty, would he a task as 
difficult as to fix on canvas the glowing tints of the rainbow, or the glories of the 
setting sun. The Indians of the Amazon call it a living sun-beam.*’ Unrivalled 
in the metallic brilliancy of its plumage, it may truly be called the bird of paradise ; 
and had it existed in the Old World it would no doubt have claimed the title instead of 
the splendid bird which has now the honor to bear it. See with what lightning speed 
it darts from flower to flower ; now hovering for an instant before you, as if to give you an 
opportunity of admiring its surpassing beauty, and now again vanishing with the ra- 
pidity of thought. But do not fancy that these winged jewels of the air, buzzing 
like bees round the blossoms less gorgeous than themselves, live entirely on the honey- 
dew collected within their petals ; for on opening the stomach of one of them, dead 
insects are almost always found there, which its long and slender beak, and cloven ex- 
tensile tongue, like that of the woodpecker, enable it to catch at the very bottom of 
the tubular corollas. 

The torrid zone is the chief seat of the humning-birds, but in summer they wander 
fiir beyond its bounds, and follow the sun in his annual declensions to the poles. Thus, 
in the north, they appear as flying visitors on the borders of the Canadian lakes, and 
on the southern coast of the peninsula of Alaska ; wljile in the southern hemisphere 
they roam as far as Patagonia, and even as Ticrra del Fuego ; visiting in the northern 
hemisphere the confines of tlie walrus, and reaching in the south the regions of the 
penguins and the lion-seal ; advancing towards the higher latitudes with the advance 
of summer, and again retreating at the approach of autumn. All attempts to trans- 
port them alive to Europe have liithcrto been fruitless. Latham relates that a young 
man cut off the branch on which a humming-bird was breeding, and took it on board 
the ship which conveyed him to England. The mother soon grew tame, and took the 
biscuit and honey, that was offered her ; she also continued to breed during the pas- 
sage, but died as soon as the young crept out of the shell. These came alive to Eng- 
land, and withstood during two months the uncongenial climate. 

Next to the humming-birds the Cotingas display the gayest plumage. They are, 
however, not often seen, for they lead a solitary life in the moist and shadowy forests, 
where they feed on the various seeds and fruits of the woods. One species is attired 
in burning scarlet, others in purple and blue, but they arc all so splendidly adorned 
that it would be difficult to say which of them deserved tlie prize for beauty. Most 
of the Cotingas have no song ; the nearly related snow-white Campanero or Bell-Bird, 
however, amply makes up for the deficient voice of his cousins, by the singularity and 
sweetness of bis note. He is about the size of a jay. On his forehead rises a singu- 
lar spiral tube nearly three inches long. It is jet black, dotted all over with small 
white feathers. It has a communication with the palate, and when filled with air looks 
like a spire, when empty it becomes pendulous. “ His note is loud and clear, like the 
sound of a bell, and may be heard at the distance of three miles, says Ij^terton, 
“ Three miles ! exclaims Sydney Smith, dubiously ; “ this little bird being more pow- 
erful than the belfry of a cathedral ringing for a new dean I It is impossible to con- 
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tradiot a gentleman who has been in Cayenne ; but we are determined as soon as a 
Campanero is brought to England, to make him toll in a public place, and have the 
distance measured.’’ “In the midst of these extensive wilds,” continues Waterton 
“generally on the dried top of an aged mora, almost out of gun-reach, you will see the 
Campanero. No sound or song from any of the winged inhabitants of the forest 
causes such astonishment as his toll. With many of the feathered race he pays the 
common tribute of a song to early morn, and even when the meridian sun has shut in 
silence the mouths of almost the whole of animated nature, the Campanero still cheers 
the forest; you hear his toll, and then a pause for a minute ; then another toll, and 
then a pause again, and then a toll and again a pause. Then he is silent for six or 
eight minutes, and then another toll, and so on. He is never seen to feed with the other 
Cotingas, nor is it known in what part of Guiana he makes his nest.” But the most 
remarkable songster of the Amazonian forest is the Realcjo, or Organ-Bird. Its notes 
are as musical as the flageolet. It is the only songster which makes any impression 
on the natives. 

In the deep forests, which they never quit for the open plains, reside the Manakins 
{Pipra^) pretty little birds, whose largest species scarcely attain the dimensions of the 
sparrow, while the smallest are hardly equal to the wren. The plumage of the full- 
grown male is always black, enlivened by brilliant colors, that of the female and of the 
young birds greenish. Their flight is rapid but short, and they generally roost on the 
middle branches of the trees. In the morning they unite in little troops, and seek 
their food, which consists of insects, and small fruit, uttering at the same time their 
weak but melodious notes. As the day advances they separate and seek the deepest 
forest-shades, where they live in solitude and silence. 

The famous orange-colored Cock of the Rock of Guiana {Rupicola aurantia,) which 
owes its name to its comb-like crest, is nearly related to the manakins. It is a great 
rarity, even in its own country, and as it dwells in the most secluded forests, is but sel- 
dom seen by travelers. Schomburgk relates the following wonderful story of the bird, 
which, if not proceeding from so trustworthy a source, might almost be considered fab- 
ulous. “ A troop of these beautiful birds was celebrating its dances on the smooth 
surface of a rock ; about a score of them were seated on the branches as spectators, 
while one of the male birds, with proud self-confidence, and spreading tail and wings, 
was dancing on the rock. He scratched the ground or leaped vertically into the air, 
continuing these saltatory movements until he was tired, when another male took his 
place. The females, meanwhile, looked on attentively, and applauded the performance 
of the dancers with laudatory cries. As the feathers are highly prized, the Indians lay 
in wait with their blow-pipes near the places where the Rupicolas are known to dunce. 
When once the ball has begun, the birds are so absorbed by their amusement, that the 
hunter has full time to shoot down several of the spectators with his poisoned arrows, 
before the rest take the alarm.” 

On penetrating into the wilds of Guiana, the pretty songsters called Troopials, pour 
forth a variety of sweet and plaintive notes. Resembling the starling by their habits, 
they unite in troops, and live on insects, berries, and seeds. The Variegated Troopial 
( Oriolu^varitis) displays a wonderful instinct in the construction of his nest, which he 
generally builds on fruit-trees ; but when circumstances force him to select a tree whose 
branches have fer less solidity, as, for instance, the weeping-willow, his instinct almost 
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rises to a higher intelligence. First, he binds together, by means of bits of straw, the 
small and flexible branches of the willow, and thus forms a kind of conical basket in 
which he places his nest, and instead of the usual hemispherical form, he gives it a more 
elongated shape, and makes it of a looser tissue, so as to render it more elastic and bet- 
ter able to conform to the movements of the branches when agitated by the wind. 

The neat little black and orange Baltimore Oriole {Icterus Baltimore) constructs a 
still more marvellous nest on the tulip trees, on whose leaves and flowers he seeks the 
caterpillars and beetles which constitute his principal food. When the time comes for 
preparing it, the male picks up a filament of the Tillandsia usneoides and attaches it 
hy its two extremities to two neighboring branches. Soon after, the female comes, 
inspects his work, and places another fibre across that of her companion. Thus by 
their alternate labors a net is formed, which soon assumes the shape of a nest, and as 
it advances towards its completion, the aflfection of the tender couple seems to increase. 
The tissue is so loose as to allow the air to pa&s through its meshes, and as the parents 
know that the excessive heat of summer would incommode their young, they suspend 
their nest so as to catch the cooler breeze of the north-east when breeding in Louisi- 
ana ; while in more temperate regions, such as Pennsylvania and New York, they 
always give it a southern exposure, and take care to line it with wool or cotton. Their 
movements are uncommonly graceful ; their song is sweet ; they migrate in winter 
towards more southerly regions, Mexico or Brazil, and return after the equinox to the 
United States. 

Tlie Cassiques, which are nearly related to the troopials or orioles, are no less remark- 
able for their architectural skill. They suspend their large pendulous nests, which are 
often above four feet long, at the extremities of branches of palm trees, as far as pos- 
sible from all enemievS that might by climbing reach the brood, often choosing, for still 
further protection, trees on which tlie wasps or raaribondas have already built their nests, 
as these are adversaries whose sharp stings no tiger-cat or reptile would desire to face. 
The nest of the Cassicus crislatus is artificially woven of lichens, bark-fibres, and the 
filaments of the tillandsias, while that of the Tupuba {Cassicus ruher)^ which is 
always suspended over the water, consists of dry grasses, and has a slanting opening 
in the side, so that no rain can penetrate it. On passing under a tree, which often 
contains hundreds of eassique nests, one cannot help stopping to admire them, as they 
wave to and fro, the sport of every storm and breeze, and yet so well constructed as 
rarely to be injured by the wind. Often numbers of one species may be seen weaving 
their nests on one side of a tree, while numbers of another species are busy forming 
theirs on the opposite side of the same plant ; and what is, perhaps, even still more 
wonderful than their architectural skill, though such near neighbors, the females are 
never observed to quarrel ! 

The Cassicus persicus, a small black and yellow bird, somewhat larger than the 
starling, has been named the Mocking-Bird, from his wonderful imitative powers. He 
courts the society of man, and generally takes his station on a tree close to his bouse, 
where for hours together he pours forth a succession of ever-varying notes. If a 
toucan be yelping in the neighborhood, he immediately drops his own sweet song, and 
answers him in equal strain. Then he will amuse his audience with the cries of the 
different species of the woodpecker, and when the sheep bleat he will distinctly answer 
them. Then comes his own song again, and if a puppy dog or a guinea fowl interrupt 
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him, he takes them off admirably, and by his different gestures during the time, you 
would conclude that he enjoys the sport. 

Wild and strange are the voices of many of the American forest-birds. In the 
Peruvian woods the black Toropishu ( Cephalopterus ornatus) makes the thicket re- 
sound with his hoarse cry, resembling the distant lowing of a bull ; and in the same 
regions the fiery-red and black-winged Tunqui {Rupicola Peruviana) sends forth a 
note, which might readily be mistaken for the grunting of a hog, and strangely con- 
trasts with the brilliancy of his plumage. But of all the startling cries that issue 
from the depths of the forest, none is more remarkable than the Goatsucker’s lament- 
able wail. “ Suppose yourself in hopeless sorrow,” says Waterton, “ begin with a 
high loud note, and pronounce ha, ha, ha, ha, ha ! each note lower and lower till the 
last is scarcely heard, pausing a moment or two between every note, and you will have 
some idea of the mourning of the largest goatsucker in Demarara. Four other species of 
goatsucker articulate some words so distinctly, that they have received their names from 
the sentences they utter, and absolutely bewilder the stranger on his arrival in these parts. 
The most common one sits down close by your door, and flies or alights three or four 
yards before you, as you walk along the road, crying, “ Who are you, who-who-wlio- 
who are you? ” Another bids you, “ Work away, work-work-work away.” A third 
cries mournfully, Willy come go, Willy-Willy-Willy come go.” And high up in 
the country, a fourth tells you to, “ Whip-poor- Will, whip whip-whip poor-Will.” 

While the goatsucker makes the forest resound with his funereal tones, other birds 
of the forest pour forth the sweetest notes. Dressed in a sober cinnamon brown robe, 
with blackish olive-colored head and neck, the Organist ( Troglodytes lencophrys) en- 
livens the solitude of the Peruvian forests. The astonished wanderer stops to listen 
to the strain, and forgets the impending storm. The Cilgero, a no less delightful song- 
ster, frequents the mountain regions of Cuba, and the beauty of his notes may he 
inferred from the extravagant price of several hundred dollars, which the rich Hav- 
anese are ready to pay for a captive bird. 

The same beauty of plumage which characterizes so many of the American forest- 
birds, adorns, likewise, the feathered tribes of the swamp and the morass, of the river 
and the lake. Nothing can exceed in beauty a troop of deep red Flamingos (Pheenu 
copterus ruber) on the green margin of a stream. Raised on enormous stilts, and 
with an equally disproportionate length of neck, the flamingos would be reckoned 
among the most uncouth birds, if their splendid robe did not entitle them to rank 
among the most beautiful. They always live in troops, and range themselves, whether 
fishing or resting, like soldiers, in long lines. One of the number acts as sentinel, and 
on the approach of danger gives a warning scream, like the sound of a trumpet, when, 
instantly, the whole troop, expanding their flaming wings, rise loudly clamoring into tlie 
air. These strange-formed birds build in the swamps high conical nests of mud, in 
the shape of a hillock with a cavity at top, in which the female generally lays two 
white eggs of the size of those of a goose, but more elongated. The rude construc- 
tion is sufficiently high to admit of her sitting on it conveniently, or rather riding, as 
the legs are placed on each side at full length. Their mode of feeding is no less 
remarkable. Twisting their neck in such a manner that the upper part of their bill is 
applied to the ground, they at the same time disturb the mud with one of their webbed 
feet, thus raising up from the water insects and spawn, on which they chiefly subsist. 
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The Rose-colored Flamingo, with red wings and black quills, adorns the creeks and 
rivers of tropical Africa and Asia, and in warm summers extends his migrations as far 
northwards as Strasburg on the Rhine. The sight of a troop of flamingos approach- 
ing on the wing, and describing a great fiery triangle in the air, is singularly majestic. 
When about to descend, their flight becomes slower, they hover for a moment, then 
their evolutions trace a conical spire, and, finally alighting, they immediately arrange 
themselves in long array, place their sentinels, and begin their fishing operations. 

The scarlet American Ibis, with black-tipped wings, though inferior in size to his 
celebrated cousin, the sacred bird of the Egyptians, far surpasses him in beauty. Six 
feet high, stately as a grenadier of the guards, the American Jabiru stalks along the 
banks of the morasses. His plumage is white, but his neck and head are black, like 
his long legs ; his conical, sharp, and powerful black bill, is a little recurved, while 
that of the stork, to whom ho is closely related, is straight. He destroys an incred- 
ible number of reptiles and fishes, and, being very shy, is difficult to kill. Two sim- 
ilar species, respectively inhabit Western Africa and Australasia. The roseate American 
Spoon-bill is particularly remarkable for his curious large beak, dilating at the top 
into a broad spoon or spatula, which, though not possessed of great power, renders 
him excellent service in disturbing the mud and seizing the little reptiles and worms 
he delights to feed on. The Jacana possesses enormously long and slender toes, armed 
with equally long spine-like claws. While pacing the ground they seem as inconvenient 
as the snow-shoes of a Laplander, and yet nothing can bo more suitable for a bird des- 
tined to stalk over the flouting leaves of the Nelumbos and Nymphneas, and to seek 
for water insects on this unstable foundation. The jacana is found all over tropical 
America, and is also called the Surgeon,” from the nail of his hinder toe being sharp 
and pointed like a lancet. 

All these strange and wondrous birds, and numberless others, whose mere enumer^ 
ation would be firtiguiiig to the reader, justify the ornithological reputation of the woods 
and swamps of tropical America. And indeed the feathered races nowhere find a richer 
field for their development than here, where the vegetable world revels in luxuriant 
growth ; and myriads of insects, peopling the forest, the field, and the water, furnish 
each kind according to its wants with an inexhaustible supply of food. The circum- 
stance that man but thinly inhabits these wilds, is another reason which favors the mul-. 
tiplication of the feathered tribes ; for, in Europe also, birds would no doubt be far 
more numerous, if the farmer, the sportsman, and so many other enemies were not 
continually thinning their ranks. To these elements of destruction they are far less 
exposed iu tropical America, and being comparatively but little disturbed, they reign, 
as it were, over the forest and the open field, over the mountain and the plain, over the 
rivor and the lake. 

Although in the torrid zone we hardly ever meet with a single aboriginal species of 
plant or animal common to both hemispheres, yet the analogy of clinjate everywhere 
produces analogous organic forms, and when on surveying the feathered tribes of 
America, we are struck by any bird remarkable for its singularity of shape or mode of 
life, we may expect to find its representative in Asia, Africa, or Australia. Thus the 
enormous beak of the toucan is emulated or surpassed by that of the Indian Calao, or 
Rhinoceros Hornbill, whose twelve-inch long, curved, and sharp-pointed bill is, moreover, 
Surmounted with an immense appendage, in the form of a reverted horn, the use of 
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which belongs as yet to the secrets of nature. While the toucans are distinguished by 
a gaudy plumage, the calaos are almost entirely decked with a robe black as that of 
the raven, and enhancing the beautiful red and orange colors of their colossal beak 
Generally congregating in small troops like the toucans, they inhabit the dense forests 
where they live chiefly on fruits, seeds, and insects, which they also swallow whole 
throwing them up into the air and catching them as they fall. The clapping together of 
their mandibles causes a loud and peculiar noise, which towards evening interrupts the 
silence of the forest. The flight of a bird burdened with such a load must naturally bo 
short : they hop upon their thick clumsy feet, and generally roost upon the highest trees. 

The brilliant Sun-birds or Suiraangas {Cinnyris,) belonging to the order of the Gcr- 
thias or creepers, are the colibris of the old world, equally ethereal, gay, and sprightly 
in their motions, flitting briskly from flower to flower, and assuming a thousand lively 
and agreeable attitudes. As the sunbeams glitter on their bodies, they sparkle like so 
many gems. As they hover about the honey-laden blossoms, they vibrate rapidly their 
tiny pinions, producing in the air a slight whirring sound, but not so loud as the hum- 
ming noise produced by the wings of the colibris. Thrusting their slender beaks into 
the deep-cupped flowers, they probe them with their brush-like tongues for insects and 
nectar. Some are emerald green, some vivid violet, others yellow with a crimson wing, 
and rivalling the colibris by the metallic lustre of their plumage, they surpass them by 
their musical powers, for while the latter can only hum, the sun-birds accompany their 
movements with an agreeable chirp. 

The nearly-related Melithreptes^ or Honey-eaters of the South Sea Islands, distin- 
guished by a very long curved beak, and a tongue split into two slender filaments, fur- 
nish the chief ornaments of the Polynesian kings and chieftains. Thus the famous 
royal mantle of Tam^hamelia the Great is completely covered with the golden plumage 
of the Melithreptes pacijicus, and as this not very common brown-colored bird has only 
three or four yellow feathers in each wing, it may easily be conceived that the most 
costly brocades of Lyons are far from equalling in value this splendid robe of state, 
which is no less than ten feet long and seven feet broad. Even the small diadems 
made of the feathers of this bird, which are worn by the ladies of rank in the Sandwich 
Islands, are worth several hundred dollars. Idols or mantles of the Polynesians, deco- 
rated with the scarlet feathers of the Melithreptes vestiarius are frequently met with 
in ethnographical museums. 

While the superb Ocellated Turkey of Honduras {Meleagris ocellata) displays with 
all the pride of a peacock, the eyo-like marks of his tail and upper coverts, the no less 
beautifully spotted Argus, a bird nearly related to the gold and silver pheasants which 
have been introduced from China into the European aviaries, conceals his splendor in 
the dense forests of Java and Sumatra. -fte wiUqS of this magnificent cr ■) 
whose plumage is equally remarkable for variety and elegance, consist of very large 
feathers, nearly three feet long, the outer webs being adorned with a row of large eyes, 
arranged parallel to the shaft ; the tail is composed of twelve feathers, the two middle 
ones being about four feet in length, the next scarcely two, and gradually shortening 
to the outer ones. Its voice is plaintive and not harsh, as in the Indian peacock, which 
Alexander the Great is said to have first introduced into Europe, though its feathers 
had many centuries before been imported by the Phoenicians. The Peacock is still 
found wild in many parts of Asia and Africa, but more particularly in the fertile plains 
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of India. Another species, nearly similar in size and proportions, but distinguished by 
a much longer crest, inhabits the Javanese forests. 

Though of less dazzling splendor than this peacock's tail, that of the Menura, or 
Lyre-bird, is unrivalled for its elegance. Fancy two large, broad, black and brown- 
striped feathers, curved in the form of a Grecian lyre, and between both, other feath- 
ers whose widely-distanced silken barbs envelope and surmount them with a light and 
airy gauze. No painter could possibly have imagined anything to equal this master- 
piece of nature, which its shy possessor conceals in the wild bushes of Australia. 

The lyre-bird is constantly engaged in traversing the brush from mountain top 
to the bottom of the gullies, whoso steep and rugged sides present no obstacle to 
its long legs and powerful muscular thighs. When running quickly through the 
brush, it carries the tail horizontally, that being the only position in which it could be 
borne at such times. Besides its loud, full cry, which may be heard at a great distance, 
it has an inward and varied song, the lower notes of which can only be heard when 
you have stealthily approached to within a few yards of the bird when it is singing. 
Its habits appear to bo solitary, seldom more than a pair being seen together. It 
constructs a large nest, formed on the outside of sticks and twigs, like that of a magpie, 
and lined with the inner bark of trees and fibrous roots. 

But of all the tropical birds there are none so absolutely distinctive of the equatorial 
regions as the Birds of Paradise, which arc found only in some of the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago. Until about 1868 really nothing was known to Europeans 
respecting these biids, which in gorgeousness of colorirjg and elegance of form and 
plumage surpass all others. Stuffed skins of these birds, curiously prepared, have 
long been found in European museums, and from these the strangest descriptions have 
been given, which still find place in books upon Natural History. When the early 
navigators reached the Moluccas in search of cloves and nutmegs, they were presented 
with dried skins of a kind of bird so beautiful as to excite even their wonder and 
admiration. Malay traders called them “God’s Birds," and the Portuguese renamed 
them “ Birds of the Sun." A learned Dutchman, who wrote in Latin, gave them the 
name which they now bear. These skins were always without feet or wings, and it 
was said, and currently believed, that no one had ever seen one of them alive ; that 
they lived only in the air, and, being destitute of feet, never alighted ; but as they 
were equally without wings, how they managed to keep afloat in the air was a mystery 
of which no solution was attempted. It was not till generations had passed that it 
was discovered that the natives, in preparing the skins, cut off their very serviceable 
legs and wings, and so arranged what was left as to give the greatest possible promi- 
nence to their flowing tail-plumage. One fable was thus displaced; but everything 
else remained unknown. ^ 

In 1862 Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace, an English naturalist, set himself seriously at 
work to investigate the Natural History of the Malay Islands; and to his work,* 
published in 18G8, which we have already had frequent occasion to cite, we are 
indebted for about all that is really known respecting the Birds of Paradise ; and this 
cost him five successive voyages, each occupying in preparation and execution nearly a 
year. He describes and illustrates eighteen different species. In all of these, it must 
be borrie in mind that the brilliant colors and remarkable plumage belong to the 

* The Malay Archipelago. 
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males ; the females being throughout very plain looking personages. “ The Birds of 
Paradise,*’ he says, “are a group of moderate-sized birds, allied in structure and 
habits to crows and starlings; but they are characterized by extraordinary develop, 
ments of plumage which are unequaled by any other family of birds. In several 
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species large tufts of delicate, bright- colored feathers spring from each side of the body 
beneath the wings, forming trains, fans, or shields ; and the middle feathers of the tail 
are often elongated into wires, twisted into the most fantastic shapes, or adorned with 
the most brilliant metallic tints. In another sot of species these accessory plumes 
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spring from the head, the back, or the shoulders; while the intensity of color and 
of metallic lustre displayed by their plumage is not to bo equaled by any other birds, 
except perhaps by the Humming-birds, and is qot surpassed even by these.’’ 

Of the eighteen species described by Mr. Wallace, perhaps the most remarkable is 
the great Bird of Paradise {Paradisea apoda) which measures seventeen or eighteen 
inches from the beak to the tip of the tail The body, wings, and tail are brown, 
deepening on the breast to purple. The head is yellow, the throat of emerald green. 
From each side of the body, beneath the wings, springs a dense tuft of long delicate 
plumes, sometimes two feet in length, of the most intense golden-orange color, very 
glossy, but changing towards the tips into a pale brown. This tuft of plumage can 
be elevated and spread out at pleasure, so as almost to conceal the body of the bird. 
They moult in January and February ; and are in full plumage in May. At this 
time the males assemble early in the morning to exhibit themselves in a singular man- 
ner which the natives call their * Scicclcli ” or dancing-parties. The ball-room is a 
huge tree, whose wide branches afford them abundant space for display. On one of 
these trees a score of males will assemble, raise their wings, and keep them in constant 
vibration ; flying now and then from branch to branch, so that the whole tree is alive 
with their waving plumes. When at the utmost point of excitement, the wings are 
raised over the head, the plumes expanded until they form two magnificent fans, over- 
shadowing the whole body, while the yellow head and green throat form a foundation 
and support for the golden glory which waves above. When seen in thiij attitude the 
Bird of Paradise really deserves its name, and must bo ranked as one of the most 
beautiful of living things. 

This habit enables the natives of Aru to obtain specimens with more ease. As soon 
as they And that the birds have fixed upon a tree on which to assemble, they build a 
little shelter of palm -leaves in a convenient place among the branches, and the hunter 
ensconces himself in it before daylight, armed with his bow and a number of arrows 
terminating in a round knob. A boy waits at the foot of the tree, and when the birds 
come at sunrise, and a sufficient number have assembled, and have begun to dance, 
the hunter shoots with his blunt arrow so strongly as to stun the bird, which drops 
down and is secured without its plumage being injured by a drop of blood. The rest 
take no notice, and fall one after another till some of them take the alarm. 

Another species, the Red Bird of Paradise, found in some parts of New Guinea, is 
caught in a very ingenious manner. There is a large tree bearing a red fruit of which 
these birds are especially fond. The hunters fasten this fruit on a stout forked stick, 
and provide themselves with a fine strong cord. They then find out some tree in the 
forest upon which these birds are accustomed to perch ; and climbing up it, fasten the 
stick to a branch, and arrange the cor^ in a noose so ingeniously that when the bird 
comes to eat, its legs are caught ; and by pulling the end of the cord, which hangs to 
the ground, it comes down free from the branch, and brings down the bird. Some- 
times when this favorite food is abundant elsewhere, the hunter sits from morning to 
night under his tree, and often for two or three whole days in succession, without get- 
ting even a bite ; while at other times, if very lucky, he may get two or three birds 
a day. 

The ornithological wonders of Australia are inferior to those of no other part of the 
world. Can anything, for instance, be more extraordinary than the constructions of 
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the Bower-birds, which are built not for the useful purpose of containing the young, 
but purely as a playing place or an assembly room ? ** The structures of the spotted 
bower-bird,” says Mr. Gould, “ are in many instances three feet in length. They arc 
outwardly built of twigs, and beautifully lined with tall grasses, so disposed that their 
heads nearly meet ; the decorations are very profuse, and consist of bivalve shells, 
crania of small mammalia, and other birds. Evident and beautiful indications of de- 
sign are manifest throughout the whole of the bower and decorations formed by this 
species, particularly in the manner in which the stones are placed within the bower, 
apparently to keep the grasses with which it is lined fixed firmly in their places 
These stones diverge from the mouth of the run on each side, so as to form a little 
path, while the immense collection of decorative materials, bones, shells, c^c., are 
placed in a heap before the entrance of the avenue, this arrangement being the same 
at both ends. 1 frequently found these structures at a considerable distance from the 
rivers, from the borders of which they alone could have procured the shells and small 
round pebbly stones; their collection and transportation must, therefore, be a task of 
great labor and difficulty. As these birds feed almost entirely upon seeds and fruits, 
the shells and bones can not have been collected for any other purpose than ornament ; 
besides, it is only those that have been bleached perfectly white in the sun, or such as 
have been roasted by the natives, and by this means whitened, that attract their atten- 
tion.’’ For what purpose these curious bowers are made is not yet, perhaps, fully 
understood ; they are certainly not used as a nest, but as a place of resort, where the 
assembled birds run through and about the bower in a playful manner, and that so 
frequently that it is seldom entirely deserted. The proceedings of these birds have 
not been sufficiently watched to render it certain whether the runs are frequented 
throughout the whole year or not, but it is highly probable that they are merely re- 
sorted to as a rendezvous or playing ground at the pairing time, and during the period 
of incubation. 

The Talegalla or Brush-turkey is no less interesting. In appearance it is very like 
the common black turkey, but is not quite so large : the extraordinary manner in which 
its eggs are hatched constitutes its singularity. It collects together a great heap of de- 
caying vegetables as the place of deposit of its eggs, thus making a hot-bed, arising 
from the decomposition of the collected matter, by the heat of which the young are 
hatched. This mound varies in quantity from two to four cart loads, and is of a per- 
fectly pyramidical form : it is not, however, the work of a single pair of birds, but is 
the result of the united labor of many, and the same site appears to be resorted to for 
several years in succession. “The mode.” says Mr. Gould, “in which the materials 
composing these mounds are accumulated is equally singular, the bird never using its 
bill, but always grasping a quantity in its foot, throwing it backwards to one common 
center, and thus clearing the surfa'-e of the ground to a considerable distance so com- 
pletely that scarcely a leaf or blade of grass is left.” The heap being accumulated 
and time allowed for a sufficient heat to be engendered, the eggs, each measuring not 
less than four inches in length — an enormous size, considering the bulk of the bird — 
are deposited, not side by side, as is ordinarily the case, but planted at the distance of 
nme or twelve inches from each other, and buried at nearly an arm’s depth perfectly 
upright, with the large end upwards ; they are covered up as they are laid, and 
allowed to remain until hatched. After six weeks of burial, the eggs, in succession 
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and without any warning, give up their chicks — not feeble, but full-fledged and strong, 
80 that at night they scrape holes for themselves, and lying down therein are covered 
over by the old birds and thus remain until morning. The extraordinary strength of 
the newly-hatched birds is accounted for by the size of the shellj since in so large a 
8 pacc it is reasonable to suppose that the young ones would be much more developed 
tlian is usually found in eggs of smaller dimensions. 

It is not to be wondered at that in the tropical world, where lizards, snakes, and 
frogs attain such extraordinary dimensions, the cranes or stork tribes, which chiefly 
live upon these reptiles, should also grow to a more colossal size than tlieir European 
iHiprescntatives. Thus, while torrid America boasts of the Jabiru, Africa and India 
possess the still larger Argala, or Adjutant, whose feeding exploits and ugliness have 
already been mentioned in the chapter on snakes. Ilis beak, measuring sixteen inches 
in circumference at the base, corresponds with bis appetite. lie is soon rendered fa- 
miliar with man, and when fish or other food is thrown to him, he catches it very nim- 
bly and immediately swallows it entire. A young bird of this kind, about five feet in 
bight, was brought up tamo and presented to a chief on the coast of Guinea, where 
Mr. Smeathman lived. It regularly attended the hall at dinner time, placing itself 
behind its ma.ster’s chair, frequently before any of the guests entered. The servants 
were obliged to watch it carefully, and to defend the provisions by beating it off with 
sticks ; still it would frequently snatch off something from the table, and one day pur- 
loined a whole boiled fowl, which it swallowed in an instant. It used to fly about the 
island, and roost very high among the silk-cotton trees ; from this station, at the dis- 
tance of two or three miles, it could sec wdicn the dinner was carried across the court, 
when, darting down, it would arrive early enough to enter with some of tliose who 
carried in the dishes. Sometimes it would stand in the room for half an hour after 
dinner, turning its head alternately as if taking a deep interest in the conversation. 
These birds arc found in companies, and when soon at a distance near the mouths of 
rivers, advancing towards an observer, it is said that they may bo easily mistaken for 
canoes on the surface of a smooth sea ; and when on the sand-banks, for men and 
women picking up shell fish on the beach. 

The tropical forests of the eastern hemisphere resound with bird-cries no less appall- 
ing, wild, or strange than those of the western world. In the close jungles of Ceylon 
one occasionally bears the call of the Cop|)er-smith (^Mi^galamra Lidica,) whose din 
roscrnbles the blows of a smith hammering a caldron, or the strokes of the great 
orange-colored Woodpecker ( Brachypterm aurantius,) as it beats the decaying trees 
in search of insects ; but of all the yells that fancy can imagine there is none to equal 
that of the Singhalese Devil-bird, or Gualama. Its ordinary cry,’’ says Mr. Mit- 
ford, “is a ningnificent clear shout like that of a human being, and whicli can be 
heard at a great distance, and has a fine effect in the silence pf the closing night. It 
has another cry like that of a hen just caught; but the sounds wdiich have earned for 
it its bad name, and whudi I have heard but once to perfection, are indeseribablo ; the 
most appalling that can be imagined, and scarcely to be hoard without shuddering. I 
can only compare it to a boy in torture, whose screams are being stopped by being 
strangled. On bearing this dreadful note the terrified Singhalese hurries from the 
spot, for should he chance to see the bird of ill omen he is sure that his death is nigh. 
A. servant of Mr. Baker’s, who had the misfortune of seeing the dreaded gualama, 
42 
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from that moment took no food, and thus fell a victim to his superstitious despair. 
This horror of the natives explains the circumstance that it is not yet perfectly ascer- 
tained whether the devil bird is an owl ( Symium) or a night-hawk. 

The wonderful pendulous nests of the American Cassiques are equalled, if not 
surpassed, by those of the Indian Bnya. These birds are found in most parts of 
Ilindostan ; in shape they resemble the sparrow, as also in the brown feathers of the 
back and wings ; the head and breast are of a bright yellow, and in the rays of a 
tropical sun have a splendid appearance when flying by thousands in the same grove. 
They make a chirping noise, but have no song ; they associate in large communities, 
and cover clumps of palmyras, acacias, and date trees with their nests. These are 
formed in a very ingenious manner by long grass woven together in the shape of a 
bottle, and suspended by so slender a thread to the end of a flexible branch that even 
the squirrel dare not venture his body on so fragile a support, however his mouth may 
water at the eggs and prey within. These nests contain several apartments, appro- 
priated to different purposes : in one the hen performs the office of incubation ; another, 
consisting of a little thatched roof, and covering a perch without a bottom, is occupied 
by the male, who cheers the female with his chirping note. 

The Tailor bird of Ilindostan (Sylvia sutorin) is equally curious in the structure 
of its nest, and far superior in the elegance and variety of its plumage, which in the 
male glows with the varied tints of the colibri. The little artist first selects a plant 
with largo leaves, and then gathers cotton from the shrub, spins it to a thread by 
moans of its long bill and slender feet, and then, as with a needle, sews the leaves 
neatly together to conceal its nest. 

On turning to the wilds of Africa, the Grosbeak affords us a no less wonderful 
example of nest-building; for here we find, not one single pair, but hundreds living 
under the same roof, perfectly resembling that of a thatched house, and with a project- 
ing ridge, so that it is impossible for any reptile to approach the entrances concealed 
below. “ Their industry,” says Paterson, seems almost equal to that of the bee. 
Throughout the day they appear to be busily employed in carrying a fine species of 
grass, which is the principal material they employ for the purpose of erecting this 
extraordinary work, as well as for additions and repairs. Though niy short stay in 
the country was not sufficient to satisfy me, by ocular proof, that they added to their 
nest as they annually increased in numbers, still from the many trees which I imve 
seen borne down by the weight, and others which I have observed with their boughs 
completely covered over, it would appear that this really was the case. When the tree 
which is tho support of this aerial city is obliged to give way to the increase of weight, 
it is obvious they are no longer protected, and are under tho necessity of rebuilding in 
other trees. One of these deserted nests I had the curiosity to break down, so as to 
inform myself of its internal structure, and I found it equally ingenious with that of 
the external. There are many entrances, each of which forms a separate street with 
nests on both sides, at about two inches distant from each otlier.” 

Though far less ingenious, yet the nest of the Korwe ( Tockus erythrorynchus) is 
too curious to bo paiteed over in silence. The female having entered her breeding- 
place, in one of the natural cavities of the niopane tree, a species of bauhinia, the 
male plasters up the entrance, leaving only a narrow slit by which to feed his mate, 
and which exactly suite the form of his beak. The female makes a nest of her own 
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feathers, lays her eggs, hatches them, and remains with the young till they are fully 
fledged. During all this time, which is stated to be two or three months, the male 
continues to feed her and the young family. The prisoner generally becomes quite 
fat, and is esteemed a very dainty morsel by the natives, while the poor slave of a 
husband gets so lean and weak, that on the sudden lowering of the temperature, which 
sometimes happens after a full of rain, he is benumbed, falls down, and dies. 

All pensile birds are remarkable for the eccentricity of shape and design which 
marks their nests ; though they agree in one point, that they dangle at the end of 
twigs, and dance about merrily at every breeze. Some arc long, others short ; some 
have the entrance at the side, others at the bottom, others near the top. Some are 
hung like hammocks from one twig to another ; others are suspended to the extremity 
of the twig itself; while others built in palms, which have no true branches, and no 
twigs at all, are fastened to the extremities of the leaves. Some are made of fine 
fibres, and others of the coarsest straws. Some arc so loose in their texture that the 
eggs can be plainly seen through them ; while others arc so strong and thick, that one 
might suppose them to be constructed by a professional thatcher. 

The illustration on the following page presents a group of nests of several species of 
til 3 African Weavers. In the right-hand upper corner are the curious nests of the 
Mahali Weaver (Pliopasser rnuhali) accompanied by the birds themselves. Although 
the bird measures only six inches in length its nest is of considerable size, and is 
formed of quite stout substances. In shape it is not unlike an ordinary Florence 
flask, only three times the size, with the neck shortened and widened. Its surface, 
however, is rough, the largo straws of which it is composed pointing downwards to 
the entrance of the nest, which is at the bottom. Next below arc throe rows of the 
nests of the Spotted-back Weavers (Ploceus spilonatus), wliich are represented as at- 
tacked by monkeys, some of whom, assailed by the birds, arc getting wcll-duckcd for 
their pains. Still below, rather in the background, arc two nests of the Ploceus Ca- 
pensis, woven into palm-leaves. I^elow this, in the left corner, is a nest of the Yellow- 
Weaver {Ploceus ocularius), shaped somewhat like a chemist’s retort, with the bulb 
uppermost, or more nearly like a huge oKl fashioned pistol, hanging butt upward. The 
nest is made of grass about as large as a small twine, interwoven with great skill. 
This is only partly shown. At the right corner is a nest of the Taha Weaver {Euplec- 
tes taha), a pretty little bird, which is no great favorite with the African farmers, for 
it is very numerous, especially in cultivated regions, and has no scruples about helping 
itself to the produce of the gardens, whoso owners are obliged to keep up a keen 
watch if they expect to securo a fair share of the crops. Lastly, in the bottom centre, 
is the nest of the Yellow capped Weaver {Ploceus iclerocephalas). This nest is re- 
markable for the extreme neatness and compactness of its structure. The body of the 
nest is of seed-stems so closely interwoven that it can be bandied, or even kicked like 
a foot- ball, without being destroyed. The interior is lined with layers of flat leaves, 
kept in place by their own elasticity, which aflbrd a smooth, soft resting-place for the 
®gg3 and young birds. 

Parrots have so many points of resemblance to monkeys in their tastes and habits, 
that notwithstanding their diflerent appearance, one might almost be tempted to call 
them near relations. As the monkey never sets foot on the ground if he can help it, 
hut springs from branch to branch of trees, so the parrot is rarely seen walking. His 
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flight is rapid, but of short duration ; so that evidently neither the ground nor the air 
was destined for his habitual abode. In climbing, however, he shows an uncommon 
expertness and agility, unlike that of any other quadruped or bird, as the organ ho 
chiefly uses for the purpose is his beak. lie first seizes with his powerful mandibles 
the branch he intends to ascend, and then raises his body one foot after the other ; or, 
if he happens to have a sweet nut in his bill which ho is anxious to preserve, he presses 
his lower mandible firmly upon the branch, and raises himself by the contraction of the 
muscles of his neck. On descending, ho first bends his head, lays the back of his beak 
upon the branch, and while the extended nock supports the weight of the body, brings 
down one foot after the other. While accidentally walking on even ground, he also 
frequently uses his upper mandible as a kind of crutch, by fixing its point or its back 
upon the ground ; for the formation of his toes is such, that he can walk but very 
slowly, and consequently requires the aid of that singular support. But if the toes of 
the parrot are but ill adapted for walking, they render him valuable services in seizing 
or grasping his food. They even form a kind of hand, with which, like the monkey, 
he conveys the morsel to his beak. This easily cracks the hardest nutshells, after 
which the broad and fleshy tongue adroitly extracts the kernel. 

In his free state the parrot lives only upon nuts and seeds ; when captive, however, 
he becomes omnivorous, like man his master, cats bread and meat, sugar and pastry, 
and is very fond of wine, which has a most exhilarating eflect on his spirits. Like 
most monkeys, tlic parrots are extremely social. At break of day they generally rise 
in largo bands, and with loud screams fly away to seek their breakfast. After having 
feasted together, they retire to the .shady parts of the forest as soon as the heat begins 
to bo oppressive, and a few hours before the setting of the sun reappear in large troops. 

If the monkeys arc distinguished by a strong affection for their young, the parrots 
may well be cited as models of connubial love, for when once a pair has been united, 
its attachment remains unaltered unto death. Far more than the turtle-dove, the little 
passerine parrot {Psittaciis passerimis) of Brazil, or the Psittaens puUariiis, or love- 
parrot of Guinea, deserves to be celebrated by poets as the emblem of conjugal affec- 
tion. Never seen but in each other’s company, each delights to imitate the actions of 
the other, feeding, sleeping, bathing together ; and when one dies, the other soon fol- 
lows its partner. A gentleman who had lost one of a pair of these inseparables, at- 
tempted to preserve the other by hanging up a looking-glass in its cage. At first the 
joy of the poor bird was boundless, as he fancied his mate restored to his caresses ; but 
soon perceiving the deception, he pined away and died. 

Another point of resemblance between the parrots and monkeys is their talent 
for mimicry ; but while the latter, favored by the similarity of their organization to 
that of man, strive to copy hi& gestures and actions, the former endeavor to imitate his 
voice and to repeat his words, an attempt facilitated by the extreme mobility ot their 
tongue and upper mandible, no less than by the peculiar construction of tlieir larynx 
or windpipe. The talent of speech has not been given to all the parrots alike. The 
beautiful American Aras, for instance, arc in this respect remarkably stupid, while the 
purple Lory of the Ka.st Indies, and the gray African parrot {Psittacus erithacus,) are 
remarkable for their linguistic attainments. They arc often able to retain whole songs 
and sentences, and to repeat them with astonishing exactness. Thus Lo Vaillant 
mentions a gray parrot ho saw at the Cape, who was able to repeat the whole of the 
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Lord's Prayer in Dutch, throwing himsolf at the^samo time on his back, and folding 
the toes of both his feet. The gray parrot not only imiiites the voice of man, but has 
also a strong desire to do so, which he manifests by his attention in listening, and by 
the continuous efforts ho makes to repeat the phrases he has heard. Ho seems to im- 
pose upon himself a daily task, which even occupies him during sleep, as he speaks in 
bis dreams. His memory is astonishing, so that a cardinal once gave a hundred gold 
crowns for one of these birds that correctly repeated a long prayer ; and M. de la 
Borde told Buffon he had seen one that was fully able to perform the duties of a ship's 
chaplain. 

All parrots are more or less susceptible of education, and, particularly when caught 
young, grow very much attached to the master that feeds them. Those that are sent 
to Europe are generally taken from the nest, and thus never have experienced the 
sweets of freedom ; but they are also frequently caught full grown. The South 
American Indians know how to strike them with small arrows, whose points arc blunted 
with cotton, so as to stun without killing them; or else, under the trees on which they 
porch, they light a fire of strong-smelling weeds, whose vapors cause them to drop to 
the ground. These captives arc frequently extremely stubborn ; but blowing the 
fumes of tobacco into their face until they fall asleep is an infallible remedy to euro 
them of tbeir obstinacy, this operation being so little to their taste that it need hardly 
ever be repeated twice. Parrots are known to attain a very great ago. One that was 
brought to Florence in 1G33, and belonged to the Grand Duchess of Tuscany, died in 
1743, having thus lived more than a century in exile. Although preeminently 
tropical, like the colibris, several parrots range far within the temperate zone, as they 
are found in the Soutiicrn hemisphere at the Straits of Magellan and on the Macquarie 
Islands, and in the Northern, in Ohio and Kentucky, where the Carolina parrot is 
often seen in great numbers during the summer. 

The Cockatoos are distinguished from the other parrots by a crest or tuft of elegant 
feathers on the head, which they can raise and depress at pleasure. They inhabit the 
East Indies and Australia, and have generally a white or roseate plumage. Their 
chief resorts are dense and humid forests, and they frequently cause great devasta- 
tions in the rice plantations, often pouncing to the number of six or eight hundred 
upon a single field, and destroying even more than they devour, as they seem to be 
possessed of the mania to break and tear everything their beak can lay hold of. They 
walk less awkwardly than most other parrots. The great white cockatoo ( Cacatua 
cristata), who is able to erect his beautiful yellow crest to the bight of five inches, 
as a cock does his comb, is the species most frequently seen in Europe. This bird is 
half domesticated in several parts of India, as it builds its nest under the roofs of 
houses, and this tameness results from its intelligence, which seems superior to that 
of other parrots. It listens attentively, but vainly strives to repeat what is said. As 
Australia, the land of anomalies in natural history, possesses a black swan, it also 
gives birth to a splendid black cockatoo ( Cacatua Banksii), the finest and the rarest 
of the whole genus. 

The magnificent Macaws, or Aras, of South America are distinguished by having 
their cheeks destitute of feathers, and their tail feathers long. Their size and splendid 
plumage render them fit ornaments of princely gardens, but their loud and piercing 
screams would prove a great annoyance to the inmates of humbler dwellings. ** Sup^ 
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rior in size and beauty to every parrot of South America,*’ says Waterton, “ the Ara 
( Macrocercus macao) will fo®ce you to take your eyes from the rest of animated na* 
ture, and gaze at him : his commanding strength ; the flaming scarlet of his body ; 
the lovely variety of red, yellow, blue, and green, in his wings ; the extraordinary 
length of bis scarlet and blue tail, seem all to form and demand for him the title of 
Emperor of all the parrots.” 

The Paroquets, or Parakeets, are smaller than the common parrots, and have longer 
tails. There are numerous species, some distinguished by a very long pointed tail, 
and collar-like mark round the neck, which inhabit the Asiatic continent and islands ; 
and others, natives of Australia, which are distinguished by their color being gor- 
geously variegated and peculiarly mottled on the back, by their tail feathers not being 
pointed, and by their being furnished with elongated tarsi adapted for running on the 
ground. 'To the former belongs the beautiful ring paroquet, which is supposed to 
have been the first bird of the parrot kind known to the ancient Greck^ having been 
brought from the island of Ceylon, after the Indian expeditions of Alexander the 
Great ; to the latter, the elegant green parakeet, which in the hot seasons congregates 
about the pools in almost incredible numbers. Though capable of a rapid and even 
flight, and frequently at great altitudes, it is generally found running over the ground, 
and treading its way among the grasses to feed on the seeds. It can easily be domes- 
ticated, and a more elegant or beautiful pet can scarcely be conceived. 

It is a strange fact that the parrots, that will eat nux vomica without danger, expire 
in convulsions after having tasted parsley, another proof of the truth of the saying 
that what is poison for one creature is food for another. 

In tlic African plains and wildernesses, where the lion seeks liis prey, where the 
pachyderms make the earth tremble under their weighty strides, where the giraffe 
plucks the high branches of the acacia, and the herds of the antelope bound along : 
there also dwells the Ostrich, the king of birds, if size alone give right to so proud a 
title ; for neither the condor nor the albatross can be compared in this respect to the 
ostrich, who raises bis head seven or eight feet above the ground, and attains a weight 
of from two to three hundred pounds. His small and weak wings are incapable of 
carrying him through the air, but their flapping materially assists the action of his 
legs, and serves to increase his swiftness when, flying over the plain, ho “ scorns the 
horse and its rider.” 11 is feet appear hardly to touch the ground, and the length 
between each striile is not unfrcquontly from twelve to fourteen feet, so that for a time 
he might even outstrip a locomotive rushing along at full speed. 

Not only by his speed is the ostrich able to baffle many an enemy, the strength of 
his legs also serves him as an excellent means of defence ; and many a panther or wild 
dog coming within reach of his foot has had reason to repent of its temerity. But in 
spite of the rapidity of his flight, during which he frequently flings large stones back- 
wards with his foot, and in spite of his strength, he is frequently obliged to succumb 
to man, who knows how to hunt him in various ways. Unsuspicious of evil, and 
enjoying the full liberty of the desert, a troop of ostriches wanders through the plain, 
the monotony of which is only relieved here and there by a clump of palms, a patch 
of candelabra-shapcd tree-euphorbias, or a vast and solitary baobab. Some leisurely 
feed on the sprouts of the acacias, the hard dry leaves of the mimosas, or the prickly 
naras, whoso deep orange-colored pulp forms ono of their favorite repasts ; others 
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agitato their wings and ventilate the delicate plumage, the possession of which is sonr 
to prove so fatal to them. No other bird is seed in th^ir company — for no other bird 
leads a life like theirs ; but the zebra and the antelope are fond of associating with 
the ostrich, desirous perhaps of benefiting by the sharpness of his eye, which is capable 
of discerning danger at the utmost verge of the horizon. But in spite of its vigilance, 
misfortunes arc already gathering round the troop, for the Bedouin has spied them 
out, and encircles them with a ring of his fleetest coursers. In vain the ostrich seeks 
to escape. One rider drives him along to the next, the circle gradually grows nar- 
rower and narrower, and, finally, tlie exhausted bird sinks upon the ground, and 
receives the death blow with stoical resignation. But the exertion of a long protracted 
chase is not always necessary to catch the ostrich ; for* before the rainy season, wlien 
the heat is at its hight, ho is frequently found upon the sand with outstretched wing;^ 
and open beak, and allows himself to be caught after a short pursuit by a single horse- 
man, or eve# by a swift-footed Bushman. 

To surprise the cautious seal the Northern Esquimaux puts on a skin of the animal, 
and imitating its motions mixes among the unsuspicious herd ; and, in South Africa, 
wo find the Bushman resort to a similar stratagem to outwit the ostrich. lie forms a 
kind of saddle-shaped cushion, and covers it over with feathers, so as to resemble the 
bird. The head and neck of an ostrich are stuffed, and a small rod introduced. Pre- 
paring for the chase, ho whitens his black legs with any substance he can procure, 
places the saddle on his shoulders, takes the bottom part of the neck in his right hand, 
and his bow and poisoned arrows in his left. Under this mask ho mimics the ostricli 
to perfection, picks away at the verdure, turns his head as if keeping a sharp look-out, 
shakes his feathers, now walks, and then trots, till he gets within bow-shot, and when 
the flock runs, from one receiving an arrow, he runs too. Sometimes, however, it 
happens that some wary old bird suspects the cheat, and endeavors to get near the 
intruder, who then tries to get out of the way, and to prevent the bird from catcliing 
his scent, which would at once break the spell. Should one of the birds happen to 
get too near in pursuit, he has only to run to windward, or throw off his saddle, to 
avoid a stroke from a wing wliich would lay him prostrate. 

The Bushman frequently has recourse to a much simpler plan. Having discovered 
the nest of an ostrich, he removes the eggs as the first fruits of conquest, and then, 
concealing himself in the empty cavity, patiently waits for the return of the ]>ird, 
which he generally dispatches with one of those poisoned arrows whicli make incred- 
ible havoc among the wild herds of the bush or the savannali. According to Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, tlio venom most generally employed is the milky juice of the treo-eup!iorbia, 
which is particularly hurtful to the equine race. When it is mixed with the water of 
a pond, a whole herd of zebras will fall dead from the effects of the poison before 
they have moved away two miles; while on oxen and men it acts as a drastic purga- 
tive only. This substance is used all over the country, though in some places tlio 
venom of serpents and a certain bulb, Ainaryllis toxicaria^ are added, in order to 
increaso the virulence. A slender reed only slightly barbed with bone or iron, but 
imbued with this poison, is sufficient to destroy the most powerful animal. Thus wc 
find the African savage subdues tlie beasts of the field by similar means to those which 
are used by the wild nations on the banks of the Orinoco or the Amazon. 

The ostrich generally passses for a very stupid animal, yet to protect its young A 
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has recourse to various cunning stratagems. Tims Andersson and Galton, while trav- 
ersing a barren plain, once lu| upon U male and female ostric.h, with a brood of young 
ones about the size of ordinary barn-door fowls. This was a sight they had long been 
looking for, having been requested by Professor Owen to procure a few craniums of 
the young ostrich, in order to settle certain anatomical questions ; so fort li with dis- 
mounting from their oxen, they gave chase, which proved of no ordinary interest. 
Says Andersson : “ The moment the parent birds became aware of our intention, they 
Rot off at full speed, the female leading the way, the young following in her wak(\ 
and the male, though at some little distance, bringing up the rear of the family party 
It was very touching to observe the anxiety the old birds evinced for the safety of 
their progeny. Finding that wo wore quickly gaining upon them, the male at once 
slackened his pace, and diverged somewhat from his course ; but, seeing that we wore 
not to be diverted from our purpose, he again increased his speed, and with wings 
drooping, so as almost to touch the ground, ho hovered round us, now iu wide circles, 
and then decreasing the circumference till he came almost within pistol-shot, when he 
abruptly threw himself on the ground and struggled desperately to regain his legs, as 
it appeared, like a bird that had been badly wounded. Having previously fired at 
him, I really thought ho was disabled, and matlc quickly towards him. But this was 
only a ruse on his part ; for on my nearer approach he slowly rose, and began to run 
in an opposite direction to that of the female, who by this time was considerably ahead 
with her charge. After about an hour’s severe chase, we secured nine of the brood ; 
and though it consisted of about double that number, we found it necessary to be con- 
tented with what wc had bagged.” 

While brooding, the ostrich likewise resorts to various artifices to remove intruders 
from its rude nest, which is a mere cavity scooped out a few inches deep in the sand 
and about a yard in diameter. Thus Thunberg relates that riding past a place whore 
a hen-ostrich sat on her nest, the bird sprang up and pursued him, in ord«>r to draw 
off his attention from her young ones or her eggs. Every time the traveler turned his 
horse toward her, she retreated ten or twelve paces, but as soon as be rode on, pursued 
him again. Is it not truly wonderful how parental affection at the approach of danger 
seems to rouse the intelligence of an animal to higher exertious, and to raise it above 
its usual sphere ! 

The instinct of the ostrich in providing food for its young is no less remarkable, for 
it is now proved that this bird, far from leaving its eggs, like a cold blooded reptile, to 
be vivified by the sun, as was formerly supposed, not only hatches them wdth the 
greatest care, hut even reserves a certain portion of eggs to provide the young with 
nourishment when they first burst into life : a wonderful provision, when wo consider 
how difficult it would be for the brood to find any other adequate food in its sterile 
haunts. In Senegal, whore the heat is extreme, the ostrich, it is said, sits at night 
only upon those eggs which are to be rendered fertile, but in extra-tropical Africa, 
whore the sun has less power, the mother remains constant in her attentions to the 
oggs both day and night. The number of eggs which the ostrich usmilly sits upon is 
len ; but the Hottentots, who arc very fond of them, upon discovering a nest, seize 
fitting opportunities to remove one or two at a time ; this inducos the bird to deposit 
JT^ore, and in this manner she has been known, like the domestic hen, to lay between 
forty and fifty in a season. 
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But the ostrich has other coomics besides the savage or the hungry traveler to fear 
for its young brood. Thus the natives about the Orange River assert that, when tho 
birds have left their nest in the middle of the day in search of food, a white vulture 
may be seen soaring in mid air, with a stone between his talons. Having carefully 
surveyed the ground below him, he suddenly lets fall the stone, and then follows it iu 
rapid descent. On running to the spot you will find a nest of probably a score of egg^, 
gome of them broken by the vulture who used this ingenious device for procuring him- 
self a dainty meal. 

Almost as soon as the chicks of the ostrich (which are about tho size of pullets) 
have escaped from the shell, they are able to walk about and to follow the mother, on 
whom they are dependent for a long time. And here again wo find a wonderful pro- 
vision of nature in providing the young of the ostrich with a color and a covering ad- 
mirably suited to the localities they frequent. The color is a kind of pepper-and-salt, 
agreeing well with tho sand and gravel of tho plains, which they are in the habit of 
traversing, so that you have tho greatest difficulty in discerning tho chicks even when 
crouching under your very eyes. Tho covering is neither down nor feathers, but a 
kind of prickly stubble, which no doubt is an excellent protection against injury Loiu 
the gravel and tho stunted vegetation atnongst which they dwell. 

The ostrich resembles in many respects the quadrupeds, and particularly tho camel, 
80 that it may almost be said to fill up tho chasm which separates tho mammalia from 
tho birds, and to form a connecting link between them. Wo indeed hesitated in thi^ 
work whether to place the ostrich among birds or animals. Both tho ostrich and tho 
dromedary have warty excrescences on tho breast upon which they lean whilst repos- 
ing, an almost similarly formed foot, the same muscular neck ; and when wc consider 
that they both feed upon the most stunted herbage, and are capable of supporting 
thirst for an incredibly long time, being, in fact, both equally well formed for living 
on the arid plains, it is certainly not to be wondered at that tho ancients gave tho 
ostrich a name betokening this similitude (SlnUhiocamehis^) and that tho fancy of tho* 
Arabs ascribes its original parentage to a bird and to a dromedary. 

It is difficult to ascertaiu what tho tastes of the ostrich may bo while roaming tho 
desert, but when in captivity no other bird or animal shows less nicety in the choice of 
its food, gobbling down with avidity stones, pieces of wood and iron, spoons, knives, 
and other articles of equally light digestion that may be presented to it. Thus it haa 
always been far-famed for the wonderful powers of its stomach, and many amusing an- 
ecdotes are told of its voracity. A batch of these birds having once been brought to 
a small town for tho inspection of the curious, a respectable matron, anxious to obtain 
a sight of the strange creatures, hastily shut up her house, and, key in hand, hurried 
to the spot where they were kept. Scarcely had she arrived, when one of them gravely 
Btalkcd up, as if to thank her for her visit, and suddenly bending its long neck, to her 
horror, snatched the key out of her hand, and swallowed it in a trice ; so that the in- 
dignant old lady — thus shut out of her own house — vowed that if all the beasts of 
Africa were to pass her door, she. would not so much as open it to look at them. 
‘‘Nothing,” says Methuen, speaking of a domesticated ostrich, “disturbed its diges- 
tion — dyspepsia (happy thing) was undreampt of in its philosophy. One day a Mus- 
oovy-duck brought a promising race of ducklings into the world, and with maternal prido 
conducted them forth into the yard. Up with solemn and measured stride walked tho 
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ostrich, and, wearing the most mild and benignant cast of face, swallowed them all, 
one after the other, like so many oystdrs, regarding the indignant hissings and bristling 
plumage of the hapless mother with stoical indifference.*' Baron Aucapitaine relates 
that ho every evening used to regale a tame ostrich with a newspaper, which the bird 
completely swallowed, thus literally stuffing itself with all the knowledge of the day. 

The costly white plumes of the ostrich, which are chiefly obtained from the wings, 
form a considerable article of commerce, having been prized in all ages for the do* 
gunco of their long, waving, loose, and flexible barbs. The thinner the quill and the 
longer and more wavy the plume, the more it is prized. From seventy to ninety 
feathers go to the pound ; but a single bird seldom furnishes more than a dozen, ai 
many of them are spoilt by trailing or some other accident. 

In the Telly or the cultivated coast districts of Algeria, the ostrich is often domesti- 
cated, particularly on account of its eggs, which weigh three pounds, and are equiva- 
lent to twenty-four of the common fowl’s eggs. It might be supposed that one of 
these giant eggs would be too much fur the most vigorous appetite, yet Andersson saw 
two natives despatch five of them in the course of an afternoon, besides a copious al- 
lowance of flour and fat. According to the taste of this Swedish Nimrod, they afford 
an excellent repast ; while Dr. Livingstone tells us they have a strong, disagreeable 
flavor, which only the keen appetite of the desert can reconcile one to. But as there 
is no accounting for tastes, the Romans seemed to have prized it ; and Firm us, one of 
their psoiulo-empcrors, most likely desirous of emulating the gormandizing powers of 
the bird on which he fed, is said to have devoured a whole ostrich at one sitting. 
Even the egg shell has its value, and is an excellent vessel for holding liquids of any 
kind. The lLi.shmcn have hardly any other household utensil. By covering it with 
a light network it may be carried slung across the saddle. Grass and wood serve as 
substitutes for corks. 

Though not po.ssessing the true camel-bird, America has the largo Rheas, which 
from their size and similar habits have been styled the ostriches of the New World, 
though differing in many essential characters One species, the Rhea Darwinii, in- 
habit.s Patagonia, while the Emu or Nandu {Rhea Americana) is found throughout 
the whole eastern part of South America, from Buenos Ayres to the Orinoco, wherever 
open plains, pampas, campos, or savannas, invito it to take u[) its re.sidence. The 
nandu is not near so tall as the true ostrich, scarcely rising above four feet, and is of 
a uniform gray color except on the back, which has a brown tint. The back and rump 
are furnished with long feathers, but not of the same rich and costly kind as tho.se 
which adorn the African ostrich. Its feeble wings merely serve to accelerate its flight, 
serving it as oars or sails, particularly when running with the wind. It is not easily 
caught, as it not only runs very fast, but in zigzag lines, so that the horse, rendered 
giddy by so many evolutions, at length drops down with its rider. 

The galeated Cas.sowary, ( Casuariiis galeatns), thus called from its head being sur- 
mounted by a kind of horny helmet, is a native of Java and the adjacent isles. The 
shin of the head and upper part of the neck is naked, of a deep blue and fiery red 
tint, with pendant caruncles similar to tho.se of the turkey cock. It is much inferior 
m size to the ostrich, and its wings are reduced to so rudimentary a state, consisting 
merely of five long bristles, without any plumes, that they are even unable to assist it 
m running. All its feathers arc of the same kind, being entirely designed for cover* 
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ing, and resemble at a little distance a coat of coarse or hanging hair. It feeds on 
fruits, eggs of birds, and tender herbage, ^nd is said to be as voracious as the ostrich 
The cassowary is a very swift runner ; striking out alternately with one of its robust 
powerful legs, it projects its body violently forward with a bounding motion far sur- 
passing the speed of the horse. 

The Australian Etna {Dromaius Novcb Hollandice) is allied to the cassowary 
though differing in many external characters. Both the helmet, and the long pens or 
qjfills observable in the wings of the latter, arc here wanting ; its neck and legs are 
longer, its feathers, for the most part gray and brown mixed, are not so filiform, and 
its beak also is differently shaped. In size it more nearly approaches the ostrich, 
rising to a bight of seven feet, and from its great muscular power is ajble to run so 
quickly as to distance the swiftest greyhound. Incessant persecutions have driven it 
far away from the colonized parts of the country ; but it has still a vast range in the 
wilds of the interior. It lives on fruits, eggs, and even* small animals, which it swab 
lows entire. 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 

THE CLIMBERS: BATS, SLOTHS, AND SIMIJE. 

Beds: Their Wornlorful Organization— The Fox-Bat— Eaten by tlie Malays— Vampire Bats 
—Their Blood-sucking Propensities — The Horseshoe Bat— The Nycteribia— The Flying 
Squirrel — The Galeopithccus — The Anomalurus.— rZ/e Sloth: Pitiful Description given 
of Him — His beautiful Organization for his i)eciiliar Mode of Life — His rapid Movements 
in tijo Trees — His Means of Defense — His Tenacity of Life — The Unau— The Ai — 
Gigantic Primeval Sloths. — Mouknjs: Good Climbers, but bad Walkers — Imperfectly 
known to the Ancients — Siinililudes and Diflerences between ]\Ian and Apes — The Chim- 
panzee — The Gorilla — Du (^haillu’s First Encounter with a Gorilla — 'I'lie Gorilla and lier 
Young — The Orang-Utan, or Mias — Wallace’s Accounts of Shooting the Orang — Their 
Tenacity of Life-Size of the Orang — The Orang as a Combatant— The Orang fighting 
the Crocodile ami Python — Habits of the Orang — Wallace’s Young Pet Orang — The 
Gibbons — Monkeys of the Old and New Worlds — The Semnopitheci — The Proboscis 
Monkey — 'fhe Sacred Ape of the Hindus — Tlie Cercopitheci — The Magots — ’fhe Cyno- 
cephali, or liaboons — The Mairnon — Tlie Great Baboon of Senegal — The Derryas — The 
Loris — Monkeys of the New World — Monkeys Distinguished by their Tails and Teeth — 
The Wourali Poison — 'I'lie Indian Blow PijK? — Mildness of American ^lonkeys — Tlie 
Howling Monkeys — The Siiider-Monkeys — The Fox-tail Monkeys — The Saimaris — Noc- 
turnal Monkeys — The Domesticated Nocturnals — Tha Squirrel-Monkey. 

W E are accustomed to consider all animals as embraced in one of three groat 
divisions : Beasts, or those that walk upon the oartli ; Birds, or those that 
fly in the air ; Fishes, those that swim in the water. But closer investigation shows 
us that this division is wholly inaccurate. There are walkers upon earth, as the 
ostrich, which are not beasts ; swimmers in the water, as the whale, which arc not 
fishes ; and flyers in the air, like the bat, which are not birds. Then there arc others 
whoso home is neither upon the earth, in the air, nor in the water. Though some are 
able to fly a little in tlie air, others to walk a little on the ground, their homo is upon 
the branches of trees, tlieir occupation is climbing. We will, regardless of other 
peculiarities, designate them as climbers ; and will in this chaj)ter group togetlier a few 
species which are notably characteristic of the Tropical World ; commencing with tlioso 
which, like the bat, most nearly resemble birds, and ending with those whicli, like the 
monkey tribe, most nearly resemble man. 

When the sun lias disappeared below the horizon, and night falls on the landscape, 
which a little while ago was bathed in light, then from hollow trees, and creviced rocks, 
ruined buildings, a strange and dismal race comes forth. Silently hovering 
through the glades of the woods, or skimming along the surface of the streams, it 
catches the crepuscular or nocturnal moths, and serves like the swallow by day to 
check the exuberant luultipUcation of the insect tribes. But while man loves the 
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swallow, and suffers him to build his nost under the e^ves of his dwelling, ho abhors 
the bat, which like an evil spirit avoids the light of day, and scorns to feel happy only 
in darkness. The painter gives to bis angels the white pinions of the swan, while hiij 
demons are made to bear the black wings of the bat. 

And yet most species of the bat* are most inoffensive creatures ; while a closer 
inspection of their wonderful organization proves them to be far more deserving of ad* 
miration than of repugnance. Can anything be better adapted to its wants than the 
delicate moinbrane, which, extending over the long, slim fingers, can be spread and 
folded like an umbrella, so as to form a wing when the animal wishes to fly, and to 
collapse into a small space when it is at rest? How slight the bones, how light tho 
body, how beautifully formed for flight ! Admire also tho tiny un webbed thumb, 
which serves the bat to hoolfttsclf fast while resting, or to clip off the ‘wings of the 
flies or moths, which it never devours with tho rest of the body. But the exquisite 
acuteness of the senses of smell, feeling, and hearing in the bat is still more wonder- 
ful than its delicate flying apparatus. Naturalists, more curious than humane, have 
blinded bats, and seen, to their astonishment, that they continued to fly about, as if 
still possessed of the power of vision. They always know how to avoid branches sus- 
pended in tho room in which they were flitting, and even flew betwixt threads hung 
perpendicularly from the ceiling, though these were so near each other, that they 
were obliged to contract their wings in order to pass through them. To explain these 
wonderful phenomena, Spallanzani and other naturalists of the last century believed 
the bats to be endowed with a sixth sense ; but Carlyle found that, on closing the ears 
of the blinded creatures, they lose their wonderful power, and hit against the sides of 
the room, without being at all aware of their situation. How they arc able to distin- 
guish night from day when shut up in a dark box, is a fact still unexplained. As 
long as the sun stands above the horizon, they will remain perfectly quiet, but as soon 
as twilight begins to darken the earth, a strange piping and chirping and scratching is 
heard within the lightlcss dungeon, and scarcely has tho lid been raised, when the 
prisoners rapidly escape. 

Though the temperate regions possess many bats, yet they are most numerous and 
various in the woody regions of tho tropical zone, where the vast numbers of tlie insect 
tribes and forest fruits afford them a never failing supply of food. There also they 
attain a size unknown in our latitudes, so that both from their dimensions and then 
physiognomy, many of the larger species have obtained the name of flying dogs or 
flying-foxes. 

On approaching a Javanese village, you will Boractimes see a stately tree, from 
whose branches hundreds of large black fruits seem to bo suspended. A strong smell 
of ammonia and a piping noise soon, however, convince you of your mistake, and a 
closer inspection proves them to be a large troop of Kalongs or Fox-bats (Pleropus) 
attached head downwards to the tree, where they rest or sleep during the day time, 
and which they generally quit at sunset, though some of them differ so much from the 
usual habits of the family as to fly about in the broad light of day. 

It is said that it must have been a very hungry man who first ate an oyster ; and 
we are not told that the omnivorous Chinese have yet got as far as to include bats 
among their edibles ; but Mr. Wallace* assures us that the natives of Batchian, one 


* Malay Archipelago, 341. 
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of the Malay islands, •* consider the great ugly flying-foxes an especial delicacy. At 
about the beginning of the year they come in largo flocks to eat fruit, and congregate 
during the day on some small islands in the bay, hanging by thousands on the trees, 
especially on dead ones. They can then be easily caught or knocked down with sticks, 
and are brought home by basketfuls. They require to be carefully prepared, as the 
gkin and fur has a powerful foxy odor ; but they are generally cooked with abundance 
of spices and condiments, and arc really very good eating, something like hare.*^ 

The phyllostomidic, a species of bat distinguished by having the orifices of the nos- 
tril placed in a kind of membranous scutcheon, surmounted by a leaf like expansion, 
like the head of a lance, and supposed to extend in an extraordinary degree the sense 
of smelling, are exclusively confined to the western continent. Tliese phyllostomidas 
are remarkable for their blood -sucking propensities, and tflidcr the name of Vampires 
have brought the whole race of the largo tropical bats into evil repute. 

Prince Maximilian of Neu Wied often saw by moonshine, or in the twilight, the 
Guandiru (Phyllostoma hastatum), a bat five inches long, and measuring twenty-three 
inches with outstretched wings, hover about his horses and mules while grazing after 
their day’s journey. The animals did not seem incommoded by its presence, but on 
the following morning, he generally found -them covered with blood from the shoulders 
to the hoofs. The muscular undcr-iip of the phyllostoma can bo completely folded 
together in tlie shape of a sucking-tube, which, after the sharp canine tooth have pen- 
etrated the skin, continues to pump forth the blood. Even man himself is liable to 
the attacks of the larger phyllostomidoe. 

“ Some years ago,^^ says Mr. Waterton, “ I was in Demarara with a Scotch gentle- 
man, by name Tarbot. We hung our hammocks in the thatched loft of a planter’s 
house. Next morning I heard this gentleman muttering in his hammock, and now 
and then letting fall an imprecation or two, just about the time he ought to have been 
saying his morning prayers. ‘ What is the matter, Sir ? ’ said I, softly : ‘is anything 
amiss? ’ ‘ What’s the matter? ’ answered he surlily ; ‘ why, the vampires have been 

sucking me to death.’ As soon as there was light enough, I went to his hammock, 
and saw it much stained with blood. * There,’ said be, thrusting his foot out of the 
hammock, ‘ see how the.se infernal imps have been drawing my life’s blood.’ On exam- 
ining bis foot, I found the vampire had tapped his great toe : there was a wound 
fiomewhat less than that made by a leech ; the blood was still oozing from it. I con- 
jectured he might have lost from ten to twelve ounces of blood. Whilst examining 
it, I think I put him into a worse humor by remarking that an European surgeon 
would not have been so generous as to have blooded him without making a charge. 
He looked up in my fiicc, but did not say a word ; I saw he was of opinion that I had 
better have spared this piece of ill-timed levity.” 

Captain Stedrnan, while in Surinam, was attacked in a similar way. “ On waking,” 
he says, “ about four o’clock one morning in my hammock, I was extremely alarmed 
at finding myself weltering in congealed blood, yet without feeling any pain whatever. 
Having started up, I ran for the surgeon, with a fire-brand in one hand, and all over be- 
smeared with gore. The mystery, however, was soon solved, for I then found I had 
been bitten by the vampire or spectre of Guiana.” Other instances of the same kind 
are mentioned by Tschudi, Schomhurgk, Azara (who was phlebotomized no less than 
four times by the vampire,) and other naturalists of equal repute, so that there is no 
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reason to doubt the fact. The general food of the phyllostomidae consists, however, in 
vesportiue and nocturnal moths, and Waterton is of opinion that they also partake of 
vegetable food. The Vampire {Phyllosfoma spectrum) in general, measures about 
twenty-six Inches from wing to wing extended, so that his dimensions are not equal to 
those of the oriental kalong. Like the flying foxes, he may sometimes be seen in the 
forest hanging in clusters, head downwards, from the branch of a tree. Some of the 
pliyllostomidio have a tongue once as long again as the head, and armed at the extrcin- 
iry with recurved bristles, like that of the wood-peckcr, no doubt a very servic.oahh' 
instrument for extracting insects from the narrow hollows and crevices of trees and 
rocks. 

The Rhinolophi or Horse-shoe Bats of the old continent, have also a more or loss 
complicated nasal appendage, or foliaccous membrane at the end of the nose, but dif 
fering in its conformation, from that of the phyllostomidnc, They are insectivorous, like 
most of their order, and none of them seem to indulge in the blood-sucking propcMi- 
sitics of the large American vampires. They chietly inliahit the tropical regions of 
Africa and Asia, and more particularly the Indian archipelago, but tho Rhinolopkus 
unihast(ttus ranges in Europe as far as England. 

Numerous genera and species of tropical bats, distinguished from each other by tho 
formation of their teeth, lips, nostrils, heads, wings, and tails, have already been 
classified by naturalists ; hut many, no doubt, still live unknown in tlufir gloomy 
retreats, for who is able to follow them into the obscure nooks of tho forest, or in intri- 
cate caverns, and accurately to observe tliom during their noeturnal rambles? It inny 
give an idea of their vast numbers throughout the torrid zone, when wo bear that in 
Ceylon alone about sixteen species have been identified, and of these two varieties are 
peculiar to the island. Unlike the sombre bats of the northern climates, tlio colors of 
some of them are as brilliant as the plumage of a bird, bright yellow, deep orange, or 
of a ricli ferruginous brown, thus contradicting the general belief which attires noc- 
turnal animals in vestures as dark as their pursuits. 

The torrid zone, w]ii(ih produces the largest bats, also gives birth to the tiniest repre- 
sentatives of tlie order, such as the minute Singhalese variety, {Scotophilus Coro man- 
delicys) wliich is not much larger than tho humhle-beo, and of a glt)ssy black color. 
“It is so familiar and gentle,” says Sir J. E. Tenncnt, ‘‘that ib will alight on the 
cloth during dinner, and manifests so little alarm that it seldom makes any cilort lo 
escape before a wine glass can he inverjed to secure it.” The fur of this pretty little 
creature, like that of many other bats, is frequently found infested with a most singular 
insect. Unlike most parasites, which are either extremely sluggish in their movements, 
or even condemned to utter irninohility, the velocity of the Nycterihia is truly mar- 
vellous ; and, as its joints are so flexible as to yield in every direction, it tuirdilcs 
tlirough the fur of tho bat, rotating like a wheel on tho extremities of its spokes, or 
like tho clown in a pantomime, hurling himself forward on hands and feet alternately. 
To assist its mountebank movements, each foot is armed with two sharp hooks, with 
elastic pads opposed to them, so that tho hair can not only bo rapidly seized and tirmly 
clasped, but as quickly disengaged as the creature whirls away in its headlong career. 
But the strangest peculiarity of the Nycterihia is the faculty which it possesses of 
throwing back or inverting its head so completely, that the under side becoming upper- 
most, the mouth, the eyes, and the antennso are completely hid between its shoulders, 
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and then again projecting it forward by a sudden jerk of its long, flexible neck. By 
means of this wonderful organization, the nimble parasite feels completely at home in 
the furry coat which has been assigned to it as a pasture ground, and whisks along as 
easily through the hairy thicket as the monkey through the bush-ropes of the forest. 

Though incapable of a prolonged flight like the bats, several other tropical quadrupeds 
have been provided with extensions of the skin, which give them the power of supporting 
themselves for some time in the air, and of making prodigious leaps. Thus, by means 
of an expansile furry membrane reaching from the fore feet to the hind, the Flying 
Squirrels {IHeromys) bound, or rather swiftly sail, to the distance of twenty fathoms 
or more, and thus pass from one tree to another, always directing their flight ob- 
liquely downwards. They very rarely descend to the ground, and when taken or 
placed on it, run or spring somewhat awkwardly with tUfeir tail elevated, beginning to 
climb with great activity as soon as they reach a tree. 

The Galeopitheci are in like manner enabled to take long sweeping leaps from tree 
to tree, by means of an extension of their skin between the anterior and posterior 
limbs on each side, and between the posterior limbs, including also the tail. These 
extraordinary animals are natives of the islands of the Indian archipelago. They in- 
habit lofty trees in dark woods, to which they cling with all four extremities. During 
the day time, they suspend themselves like bats from the branches, with their heads 
downwards, but at night they rouse themselves and make an active search for food, 
which consists of fruits, insects, eggs, and birds. They arc inoffensive, but on at- 
tempting to seize them, they inflict a sharp scratch with their trenchant nails. 

The Anomaluri of the west coast of Africa, which have only been known to the 
world since 1842, and possess a most remarkable tail, covered on the lower surface of 
its base with imbricated horny scales, resemble the galeo{)ithcci by the wing-like ex- 
pansion of their skin, and no doubt the investigations of travelers will bring to light 
other animals endowed with similar parachutes. 

“The piteous aspect, the sorrowful gestures, the lamentable cry of the Sloth all 
combine to excite comiiiiscratiun. While other animals assemble in herds, or roam in 
pairs through the boundless forest,” so writes an eminent naturalist, “the sloth leads 
a lonely life in those immeasurable solitudes, where the slowness of his movements 
exposes him to every attack. Harmless and frugal, like a pious anchorite, a few 
coarse leaves are all he asks for his support. On comparing him with other animals, 
you would say that his deformed organization was a strange mixture of deficiency and 
superabundance. He has no cutting teeth, and though possessed of four stomachs* 
he still wants the long intestines of ruminating animals. His feet are without soles* 
nor can he move his toes separately. His hair is coarse and wiry, and its dull color 
reminds one of grass withered by the blasts of surly winter. His legs appear de- 
formed by the manner in which they are attached to the body, and his claws seem 
disproportionately long. Surely a creature so wretched and ill-formed stands last on 
the list of all the four-footed animals, and may justly accuse Nature of step-motherly 
neglect I” 

When seeing a captured sloth painfully creeping along on even ground, sighing and 
moaning, and scarcely advancing a few steps after hours of awkward toil, the observer 
might well be disposed to acquiesce in the foregoing remarks, and to fancy he had 
43 
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discovered a flaw among the general beauty of the Creator’s works ; but let him view 
the animal in the situation for which it was ordained, and he will soon retract his hasty 
judgment, and discover it to bo no less perfect in its kind, and no loss admirably fitted 
for its sphere of existence, than the most highly organized of the mammalian tribes. 
For the sloth, in his wild state, spends his whole life in the trees, and never once 
touches the earth but through force or by accident. Like the monkey, he has been 
formed for an exclusively sylvan life, high above the ground, in the green canopy of 
the woods ; but while the nimble simiac constantly live upon the branches, the sloth is 
doomed to spend his whole life under them. He moves, he rests, he sleeps suspended 
from the boughs of trees, a wonderfully strange way of life, for which no other 
four-footed animal of the Old or the New World has been destined. 

And now examine his or|anization witL reference to this peculiar mode of exist- 
ence, and all his seeming deficiencies and deformities will appear most admirably 
adapted to his wants, for these strong, muscular, preposterously long fore-foot, while 
the hinder extremities are comparatively short and weak, these slender toes armed 
with enormous claws, are evidently as well suited for clasping the rugged branch as 
the enormous hind legs of the kangaroo for bounding over the arid plain. Indeed, in 
every case, wo shall find the fundamental type or idea of the four extremities belong- 
ing to the vertobrated animals most admirably modified according to their wants : here 
shortened, there prolonged ; here armed with claws, there terminating in a hoof ; here 
coalescing to a tail, there assuming the shape of a fin ; here clothed with feathers to 
cleave the air, there raised to the perfection of the human hand, the wonderful instru- 
ment of a still more wonderful intelligence ; and who, seeing all this, can possibly 
believe that the world is ruled by chance, and not by an all-pervading and almighty 
power ? Thus the sloth, so helpless when removed from his native haunts, is far from 
exhibiting the same torpidity in his movements when seen in the place for which Na- 
ture fitted him. 

“ One day, as we were crossing the Essequibo,” says Mr. Waterton, “ I saw a large 
sloth on the ground upon the bank ; how he had got there nobody could tell ; the 
Indian said he had never surprised a sloth in such a situation before : he would hardly 
have come there to drink, for both above and below the place the branches of the trees 
touched the water, and afforded him an easy and safe access to it. Be this as it may, 
though the trees were not above twenty yard3 from him, he could not make his way 
through the sand time enough to escape before we landed. As soon as we came up 
to him, he threw himself upon his back, and defended himself in gallant style with 
his fore-legs. ‘ Come, poor fellow ! ’ said I to him, ‘ if thou hast got into a hobble 
to-day, thou shalt not suffer for it ; I’ll take no advantage of thee in misfortune ; the 
iforest is large enough both for thee and me to rove in. Go thy ways up above, and 
enjoy thyself in these endless wilds ; it is more than probable thou wilt never have 
another interview with man. So fare thee well.’ On saying this I took up a long 
stick which was lying there, held it for him to hook on, and then conveyed him to a 
high and stately mora. He ascended with wonderful rapidity, and in about a minute 
he was almost at the top of the tree. He now went off in a side direction, and caught 
hold of the branch of a neighboring tree ; he then proceeded towards the heart of the 
forest I stood looking on, lost in amazement at his singular mode of progress. I 
followed him with my eye till the intervening branches closed in betwixt us, and theu 
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lost sight forever of the sloth. I was going to add that I never saw a sloth take to 
his heels in such earnest, but the expression will not do, for the sloth has no heels.” 

The Indians, to whom no one will deny the credit of being acute observers of animal 
life, say that the sloth wanders principally when the wind blows. In calm weather he 
remains still, probably not liking to cling to the brittle extremity of the branches, lest 
they should break under his weight in passing from one tree to another ; but as soon 
as the breeze rises, the branches of the neighboring trees become interwoven, and then 
he seizes hold of them and pursues his journey in safety. There is seldom an entire 
day of calm in the forests of Guiana. The trade-wind generally sets in about ten 
o’clock in the morning, and since the sloth, as we have just seen, is able to travel at a 
good round pace when he has branches to cling to, tljpre is nothing to prevent him 
making a considerable way before the sun sinks and the wind goes down. During 
night, and while reposing in the day-time, the sloth constantly remains suspended by 
his feet, for his anatomy is such that he can feci comfortable in no other position. In 
this manner ho will rest for hours together, expressing his satisfaction by a kind of 
purring, and from time to time his dismal voice may be heard resounding through the 
forest, and awakening at a distance a similar melancholy cry. 

The color of the sloth’s hair so strongly resembles the hue of the moss which grows 
on the trees, that the European finds it very difficult to make him out when he is at 
rest, and even the falcon-eyed Indian, accustomed from his earliest infancy to note the 
slightest signs of forest life, is hardly able to distinguish him from the branches to 
which he clings. This no doubt serves him as a protection against the attacks of many 
enemies; but, far from being helpless, his powerful claws and the peculiarly enduring 
strength of his long arms, make very efficient weapons of defence against the large tree- 
snakes that may be tempted to make a meal of him. 

The sloth possesses a remarkable tenacity of life, and withstands the dreadful effects 
of the wourali poison of the Macushi Indians longer than any other animal. Schom- 
burgk slightly scratched a sloth in the upper lip, and rubbed a minimum of the venom 
in the wound, which did not even emit a drop of blood ; he then carried the animal to 
a tree, which it began to climb, but after having reached a bight of about twelve feet, 
it suddenly stopped, and swinging its head about from side to side, as if uncertain 
which way to go, tried to continue its ascent, which, however, it was unable to accom- 
plish. First it let go one of its fore-feet, then the other, and remained attached with 
its hind legs to the tree until, these also losing their power, it fell to the ground, 
where, without any of the convulsive motions or the oppressive breathing which gener- 
ally mark the effect of the wourali, it expired in the thirteenth minute after the poison 
had been administered. 

The sloths attain a length of about two feet and a half, and form two genera — the 
Unaus, with two-toed fore-feet, and three-toed hinder extremities, and the Ais, with 
three toes on each foot. The former have forty-eight ribs, the latter only thirty-two. 
Their way of living is the same, and their range is limited to the forests of Guiana 
and the Brazils. They bring forth and suckle their young like ordinary quadrupeds, 
and the young sloth, from the moment of its birth, adheres to the body of its parent 
till it acquires sufficient size and strength to shift for itself. 

Sloth-like animals of colossal dimensions — Megatheriums, Mylodons— extinct long 
before man appeared upon the scene, inhabited the forests of South America during 
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tbe tertiary ages of the world. From the dentition of the mylodon, it may he con- 
cluded that, like the sloth of the present day, this monstrous animal fed on the leaves 
or slender terminal twigs of trees ; but while the former, from the comparatively light 
weight of his body, is enabled to run along the under side of the boughs till he has 
reached a commodious feeding-place, the elephantine bulk of the mylodon evidently 
rendered all climbing utterly impossible. First scratching away the soil from the roots 
of the tree on whoso foliage he intended to feast, he next grasped it with his long fore- 
legs, and rocking it to and fro, to right and left, soon brought it to the ground, for 
“ extraordinary must have been the strength and proportions of that tree,’’ says 
Professor Owen, “which in such an embrace could long withstand the efforts of its 
ponderous assailant.” ^ 

In the midst of tropical vegetation, the Simiae, or Monkey and Ape tribes, lead a free 
forest life, for which tliey might well be envied. The green canopy of the woods 
protects them at every season of the year from the burning rays of a vertical sun, 
flowers of the most delicious fragrance embalm the air they breathe, and an endless 
supply of fruits and nuts never allows them to know want, for should the stores near 
at hand be exhausted, an easy migration to some other district soon restores them to 
abundance. With an agility far surpassing that with which the sailor ascends tlie 
rigging, and climbs even to the giddy top of the highest mast, they leap from bush- 
rope to bush-rope, and from bough to bough, mocking the tiger-cat and the boa, which 
are unable to follow them in their rapid evolutions. Formed to live on trees, and not 
upon the ground, they are as excellent climbers as they are bad pedestrians. Doth 
their fore and hind feet are shaped as hands, generally with /our fingers and a thumb, 
so that they can seize or grasp a bough with all alike. 

Buffon erroneously remarks of the chimpanzee, that he always walks erect, even 
when carrying a weight ; but this ape, as well as the other anthropomorphous simim. 
proves by the slowness and awkwardness of his movements, when by cliance he walks 
upon even ground, that this position is by no means natural to him, or congenial to his 
organization. Man alone, of all creatures, possesses an upright walk ; the ape, on the 
contrary, always stoops, and not to lose his equilibrium when walking, is obliged to 
place his hands upon the back of his head, or on his loins. Thus, in his native wilds, 
he rarely has recourse to this inconvenient mode of progression, and when forced by 
some chance or other to quit the trees, he leans while walking upon the finger-knuckles 
of his anterior extremities, a position which in fact very much resembles walking on 
all-fours. It is, indeed, only necessary to compare the long, robust, and muscular 
arms of the chimpanzee with his weaker and shorter hind-feet, to be at once convinced 
that he was never intended for walking. But see with what rapidity, with what power 
and grace he moves from branch to branch, his hind-legs serving him only as holdfasts, 
while his chief strength is in his arms. The tree is, without all doubt, for him what 
the earth is for us, the air for the bird, or the water for the fish. 

We cannot wonder at the ancients having known but few species of the simifc, as 
these animals chiefly belong to the torrid zone, with whicl^ the Greeks and Homans 
were so imperfectly acquainted. It is only since a wide extent of the tropical regions 
has been opened by trade or conquest to European research, that many of the mys- 
teries of monkey-existence have been brought to light from the darkness of the pn- 
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^eval forest, and particularly within the last twenty years, naturalists and travelers 
have devoted so much attention to this interesting family, that while in tlie year 1H40 
only 128 species were known, their numbers had increased in 1852 to no less than 
210, a stately list, to which, since then, many more have been added, and which even 
now is far from being closed. 

The siiniae of the Old World are all distinguished by the common character of a 
narrow septum or partition of the nose like that of man, and by the same number of 
teeth, each jaw being provided with ten grinders, two canine teeth, and four incisors, 
as in the human race. 

The large apes, or tailless monkeys, resemble us besides in many other respects, as 
well in their external appearance as in their anatomical structure ; and form, as it 
were, the caricature of man, both by their gestures and by glimpses of a higher intel- 
ligence. 

Creatures so remarkably endowed have naturally at all times attracted a great share 
of attention, for if even the lowest links in the chain of animated beings lay claim to 
our interest, how much more must this not be the case with beings whose faculties 
seem almost to raise them to the rank of our relations. The question how far this 
similarity extends has naturally given rise to many acute investigations and been differ- 
ently answered, according as naturalists were more or less inclined to depress man to 
the level of the ape, or to widen the gulf between tliern. The former, pointing to the 
brutality of the lowest savages, would willingly make us believe that we are nothing 
but an improved edition of the Uran, while the latter complacently cite in fjivor of 
their opinion, the incommensurable distance which exists between even the most de- 
graded specimens of humanity and the most perfect qiiadrurnana. ]\Ian alone is capable 
of continually progressive Improvement ; in him alone each generation inherits the ac- 
quirements of its fathers and transmits the growing treasure to its sons, while the ape, 
like all other animals, constantly remains at the same point. Tho lowest savage knows 
how to make fire ; the ape, though he may have seen the operation performed a thou- 
sand times, and have enjoyed the genial warmth of the glowing embers, will never 
learn the simple art. His hairy skin is a suilicient proof of his low intellect, an 
infallible sign that, as he never would be able to provide himself with an artificial 
clothing, Nature was obliged to protect him against the inclemencies of the cold nights 
and the pouring rain. As man advances in age, his mind accpiires a greater depth 
and a wider range. In tho ape, on the contrary, signs of a livelier intelligence are 
only exhibited during youth, and as tho animal waxes in years, its physiognomy ac- 
quires a more brutal expression ; its forehead recedes, its jaws project, and instead of 
expanding to a higher perfection, its mental faculties arc evidently clouded by a pre- 
mature decline. 

Both in Africa and Asia, we find large anthropomorphous apes, but while the chim- 
panzee and the gorilla exclusively belong to the African wilds, the orang and the gib- 
bons are confined to the torrid regions of South Asia. 

The Chimpanzee {Simia troglodytes) attains a bight of about five feet, but seems 
ttiucli smaller from his stooping attitude. He inhabits the dense forests on the west 
coast of Africa, particularly near the river Gaboon, and as his travels are facilitated 
his fatherland not being too far distant from Europe, there is hardly a Zoological 
Garden of any note that does not exhibit a chimpanzee among its lions. One of the 
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finest specimens ever seen was kept a few years since in the Jardin des Plantes in 
Paris, where the mild climate, agreeable diet (he drank his pint of Bordeaux daily), 
and lively society of the French maintained him in wonderful health and spirits. 

The body of the chimpanzee is covered with long hair on the head, shoulders, and 
back, but much thinner on the breast and belly. The arras and legs are not so dis- 
proportionate as those of the orang, the fore fingers not quite touching the knees when 
the animal stands upright. The upper part of the head is very flat, with a retiring 
forehead, and a prominent bony ridge over the eye-brows, the mouth is wide, the ears 
large, the nose flat, and the face of a blackish-brown color. 

From this short notice it will bo seen at once that while the Chimpanzee has not 
the least claim to beauty, he is yet far from equalling the hideous deformity of the 
Gorilla, whom M. Du Chaillu, the first white man who ever saw the creature alive, has 
so prominently introduced to public notice. This savage animal, which is covered 
with black hair like the chimpanzee, and resembles it in the proportion of its body and 
limbs, though its form is much more robust, unites a most ferocious and undaunted 
temper with an herculean bodily strength, and is said to hold undisputed dominion 
of the hill-forests in the interior of Lower Guinea, forcing even the panther to 
ignominious flight. To kill a gorilla is considered by the negroes as a most courageous 
exploit ; and Dr. Savage, an American missionary on the coast of Guinea, who, in a 
memoir published at Boston in the year 1847, was the first to point out the generic 
differences between this formidable ape and the chimpanzee, tells us that a slave having 
shot a male and female gorilla, whose skeletons afterwards came into his possession, 
was immediately set at liberty and proclaimed the prince of hunters. 

Du Chaillu’s description* of his first encounter with an adult gorilla, which entirely 
agrees with the accounts given to Dr. Savage by the natives of the mode of attack 
of this monstrous creature, shows that this distinction was by no means unmerited, and 
that it requires all the coolness and determination of an accomplished sportsman to 
face an animal of such appalling ferocity and power. 

“The underbrush swayed rapidly just ahead, and presently before us stood an 
immense male gorilla. He had gone through the jungle on his all-fours, but when ho 
saw our party he erected himself, and looked us boldly in the face. He stood about a 
dozen yards from us, and was a sight I think I shall never forget. Nearly six foot 
high (he proved four inches shorter,) with immense body, huge chest, and great 
muscular arms, with fiercely glaring, large, deep-gray eyes, and a hellish expression 
of face, which seemed to me like some nightmare vision ; thus stood before us the 
king of the African forest. He was not afraid of us. He stood there and beat his 
breast with his huge fists, till it resounded like an immense bass-drurn, which is their 
mode of offering defiance, meantime giving vent to roar after roar. The roar of the 
gorilla is the most singular and awful noise heard in these African woods. It begins 
with a sharp bark like an angry dog, then glides into a deep bass roll which literally 
and closely resembles the roll of distant thunder along the sky, fot which I have 
been sometimes tempted to take it when I did not see the animal. So deep is it that 
it seems to proceed less from the mouth and throat than from the deep chest and vast 
paunch. His eye began to flash deeper fire as we stood motionless on the defensive, 
and the crest of short hair which stands on his forehead began to twitch rapidly up and 

* Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa, 98. 
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down, while his powerfiil fangs were shown as he again sent forth a thunderous roar. 
And now truly he reminded me of nothing but some hellish dream-creature ; a being 
of that hideous order, half-man, half-beast, which we find pictured by old artists in 
some representations of the infernal regions. He advanced a few steps, then stopped 
to utter that hideous roar again, advance^! again, and finally stopped when at a 
distance of about six yards from us. And here, just as he began another of his roars, 
beating his breast in rage, we fired and killed him. With a groan which had something 
terribly human in it, and yet was full of brutishness, he fell forward on his face. The 
body shook convulsively for a few minutes, the limbs moved about in a struggling way, 
and then all was quiet— death had done its work, and I had leisure to examine the 
huge body. It proved to be five feet eight inches high, and the muscular development 
of the arms and breast showed what immense strength he had possessed.” 

Du Chaillu’s account of the gorilla was at first received with incredulity by some 
prominent British naturalists; they could not believe that it was left for a young 
American to bring to light a creature so far exceeding in size and ferocity anything 
of the kind before known. But fortunately he had brought home with him a number 
of skeletons, skulls, and stuffed skins of the creatures ; and among them, as it hap- 
pened, was the skin of the very one whose death is described above. This skin 
measured about five feet eight inches as it stood stuffed. Had the lower limbs of the 
animal been as long in proportion to its higut as those of a man, the whole hight 
would have considerably exceeded six feet ; while the muscular developments were 
enormous. If one will imagine a boxing-glove furnished with huge fingers and claws, 
he will get a fair idea of the paw. This collection after having been inspected by 
thousands in America, was shipped to London, and the impugners of Du Chaillu 
came to signal grief. Many of these specimens were purchased for the British Mu- 
seum, where they now are. Du Chaillu, in another work,* gives some account of the 
gorilla at homo, and in the bosom of his family : 

“ Now and then I could see the foot prints of gorillas that had wandered, like 
myself, through the woods, but these foot-prints were several days old. I came to a 
place where pine-apple plants were abundant, and where the gorillas had evidently 
feasted on the leaves, for thousands of them had been plucked out, and only the white 
part eaten. Here and there a young pine-apple had been partially eaten away, one or 
two bites taken, and the fruit then thrown aside. I had to be very careful in walking, 
for fear of making a noise, for the forest not being dense, gorillas could have seen me 
at a long distance. After awhile I came to a place where a large male gorilla had 
been. The foot-prints were of enormous size, and ho must have been a monstrous fel- 
low. I could see by the foot prints of the monster that he had been on all-fours, and 
suddenly had raised himself to an erect posture ; while the bending of a branch about 
eight or nine feet high, just above the marks, showed that the animal had supported 
himself by it. I left the place, and continued my ramble ; when in the far distance 
I spied a gorilla. It was a female, and she did not seo^jpae. I hid myself behind a 
tree, and watched all her movements unseen. She was seated on the ground before 
a cluster of pine-apples, quietly eating one. She soon threw it away, and plucked 
some of the leaves. She grinned now and then, probably from the pleasure the food 
gave her ; when suddenly, to my utter astonishment, a little gorilla, about two and a 

♦ Wild Life under tlie Equator, 78. 
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half feet in bight, came running to its'naother, who gave a kind of chuckle that very 
much resembled the ‘ click ^ of the Bushmen of Southern Africa. I began to ho 
terribly excited. I must kill the mother, and try to capture the young one. Unfortu- 
nately there were many intervening trees, and she was about a hundred yards oif. 
How could the bullet from my rifle reach her ? I had just left my place of conceahricnt 
when she perceived me^ Sho uttered a piercing cry, and disappeared, with her youiur 
one following her.*’ 
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Du Chaillu, in his various expcditi(»ns. which occupied in all twelve years, brought 
away thirty-one gorilla skins and skeletons, captured more than a dozen young ones, 
and altogether saw more than three hundred of the animals. We give from his book 
last cited one more picture of the domestic life of the gorilla : 

“ The bog was like one of the worst kind we have in America in the overflowed 
and woody land of tho Western country ; only here were creepers, thorny buslies 
hanging lianas, and grass tliat cuts like a razor. We entered the swamp, and came 
to a dry spot, when we spied a female gorilla and her young baby. The baby was 
very small, and a very dear little baby it was to its mother, for she appeared to look 
at it with great fondness. I was spell-bound, and could not raise my gun to fire; there 
was something too human in that mother and her offspring. It hung by her breast , 
but unlike our babies, who have to be entirely supported, its little bands clutched its 
mother’s shoulder and helped to support itself. The little fellow gave a shrill and 
plaintive cry, and crawled from its mother’s arms to her breast to be fed ; and tho 
mother lowered her head ancflnoked at her child, while with its little fingers it pressed 
her breast so that the milk should come more freely. On a sudden the mother gave 
a tremendous cry, and before T knew it she bad disappeared in the forest.” 

As the gorilla is wholly confined to a belt in equatorial Africa, so the great Orang- 
outang {Simla safyrus) or Mias, as it is called by the natives, is only found in Borneo 
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and Sumatra. To Mr. Wallace we are indebted for by far the most reliable account 
of this great ape, which until Du Chaillu’a discovery of the gorilla was supposed to be 
the largest of the species. We give, much abridged, portions of his account: 

“I was out collecting insects, not more than a quarter of a mile from the house, 
when I heard a rustling in a tree near, and looking up saw a large red-haired animal 
moving slowly along, hanging from the branches by its arms. It passed on from tree 
to tree till it was lost in the jungle. About' a fortnight afterward I heard that ono 
was feeding in a tree in the swamp, and taking my gun I was fortunate enough to find 
it. As soon as I approached, it tried to conceal itself among the foliage ; but I got 
a shot at it, and the second barrel caused it to fall down almost dead, the two balls 
having entered the body. This was a male, about half-grown, being scarcely three 
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feet high. Soon after I shot another about the same size. I gnve it two shots, one 
of which lodged in the body, the other broke its arm. Two Dyaks ran up to it, and 
each seized hold of a hand. But although one arm was broken, and it was only half- 
grown, it was too strong for them, drawing them up towards its mouth notwithstanding 
all their efforts so that they were obliged to let go. It now began climbing the tree, 
and I shot it through the heart. A week after, I fired at one on a high tree. On 
seeing mo it began howling in a strange voice like a cough, and seemed in a great 
rage, breaking off branches with its hands, and throwing them down, and then made 
off over the tree-tops. A week after [ found another, which behaved in a similar 
manner. I shot at it five times, and it remained dead on the top of the tree, sup- 
ported in a fork, whence It was brought down by some Dyaks who climbed up for it. 
This was the first full-grown specimen I had obtained ; hut it was a female, and not 
nearly so large or remarkable as the full-grown males. It was, however, three feet six 
inches high, and its arms stretched out to a width of six feet six inches. 1 preserved 
the skin of this animal, from which the above picture, from a photograph, was taken. 

“Ten days after, I succeeded in shooting a full grown male. My assistant told 
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me that a great mias was feeding in the woods. Accompanied by two Dyaks, 
we hurried to the place. I beard a slight rustling sound overhead, but could see 
nothing. Then I again heard the rustling, but louder, and perceived a great red hairy 
body and a huge black face gaziqg down from a great hight, as if wanting to know 
what was making such a disturbance below. I fired, and he made off, so that I could 
not then tell whether I had hit him. We followed and I got four more shots at 
him, but he was always more or less ^otected by a huge branch on which he was 
walking. Once, while loading, I had a splendid view of him, moving along the limb 
in a semi*erect posture, and showing him to be an animal of the largest size. At 
length he got to one of the loftiest trees of the forest, and we could see one leg 
hanging down useless, having been broken by a ball. He now fixed himself in a fork, 
and seemed disinclined to move. I therefore fired again, when he moved off, and was 
obliged to get on some lower trees, on the branches of one of which he fixed himself 
in such a position that he could not fall, and lay all in a heap, as if dead or dying. L 
sent for axes, and the tree was soon cut through ; but it was so held up by jungle-ropes 
and climbers to the adjoining trees that it only fell in a sloping position. The mias 
did not move, and I began to fear that after all we should not get him, as it was near 
evening, and half a dozen more trees would have to be cut down before the one he was 
on would fall. As a last resource, we all began pulling at the creepers, which shook 
the tree very much, and he came down with a crash and a thud like the fall of a giant. 
And a giant he was, his head and body being full as large as a man’s. His hight, 
measuring fairly from the top of the head to the heel, was four feet two inches. Tho 
body just below the arms was three feet two inches round, and was quite as long as a 
man’s, the legs being exceedingly long in proportion. On examination we found he 
had been terribly wounded. Both legs were broken, one hip-joint and the root of the 
spine completely shattered, and two bullets were found flattened on his neck and jaws ; 
yet ho was still alive when he fell. Another individual of about the same size was 
afterwards twice shot, causing him to loose his hold of the branch and fall flat on his 
face half buried in tho swamp, where he lay for some minutes groaning and panting. 
Suddenly he raised himself up nearly erect, and catching hold of a small tree, began to 
ascend it. Another shot through tho back caused him to fall down dead. A flattened 
bullet was found in his tongue, having entered the lower part of the abdomen, and 
completely traversed the body, fracturing tho first cervical vertebra. Yet it was aft» ^ 
receiving this fearful wound that he had risen and began climbing with considerable 
facility.” 

These two orangs are the largest of which wo have any reliable accounts ; although 
there are doubtful stories in various books of individuals much larger — as high as five 
feet two inches. How easy it is to be deceived in estimating, without actual measure- 
ment, the hight of these animals, is shown in the case of a Sumatran orang, whose 
skin is now in the Calcutta museum. Tho captain and crew who killed him declared 
that he looked taller than the tallest man, and they supposed him to be at least seven 
feet high ; but when he was killed and lay upon the ground, they found that he was 
only about six feet. The skin shows that he was really less than four feet. Mr. 
Wallace admits that the largest orangs are much less than the gorilla. “ I have 
myself,” he says, “ examined seventeen freshly-killed orangs, all of which wore care- 
fully measured ; and also obtained skeletons of two killed by others. Of these sixteen 
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^ero ftdults, nine being males and seven females. The large adult males only varied 
from four feet one inch to four feet two inches in hight, measured fairly to the heel, so 
as to give the hight of the animal as if it stood perfectly erect. The extent of the 
outstretched arms was from seven feet t^^o inches to spven feet eight inches ; and the 
width of the face from ten to thirteen and a half inches. The largest orang measured 
by Temminck was four feet high. Of twenty-five specimens collected by Schlegel 
and Muller, the largest measured four feet one inch ; and the largest skeleton in the 
Calcutta museum was four feet one and a half inch. My specimens were all from the 
north-west coast of Borneo, those of the Dutch from the south and west coasts ; and 
no specimen has yet reached Eurono exceeding these dimensions, although the total 
number of skins and skeletons must exceed a hundred.” 

The orang is a formidable opponent. “ One day,” says Wallace, “ some Dyaks 
saw a large orang feeding by the river side. On being alarmed ho fled to the jungle, 
and a number of men armed with spears and choppers ran out to intercept him. The 
man in front tried to run his spear tli rough the animars body ; but the orang seized it 
in his hands, and in an instant got hold of the man’s arm, which he seized in his 
mouth, making the teeth meet in the flesh above the elbow, which he tore and lacerated 
in a dreadful manner. Had not the others been close behind, the man must have 
been more seriously injured, if not killed, for he was quite powerless ; but they soon 
destroyed the creature with their spears and choppers. The man remained ill for a 
long time, and never fully recovered the use of his arm. The Dyaks declare that the 
orang is attacked by only two creatures. One old chief, of whom I inquired, said to 
mo, ‘ No animal is strong enough to hurt the mias, and the only creature he ever 
fights with is the crocodile. When he goes to seek food by the river, tlm crocodile 
sometimes tries to seize him ; but the mias gets upon him and beats him with his hands 
and feet, and tears him and kills him. I once saw such a fight, and believe that the 
mias is always the victor.’ Another chief told me, ‘The niias has no enemies; no 
animals dare attack it but the crocodile and the python. lie always kills the croco- 
dile by main strength, standing upon it. pulling open its jaws, and ripping up its 
throat. If a python attacks a mias, he seizes it with his hands, and then bites it, and 
soon kills it. The mias is very strong ; there is no animal in the jungle so strong 
as he.’ ” 

The habits of the orang, as described by Wallace are somewhat peculiar; “In 
making his way through the forest, ho walks deliberately along some of the larger 
branches, in the semi-erect attitude which the great length of his arms and tlio shortness 
of his legs cause him naturally to assume ; and the disproportion between these limbs 
is increased by his walking on his knuckles, and not on the palm of his hand, as wo 
should do. Ho seems always to choose those branches which intermingle with an 
adjoining tree, on approaching which he stretches out his long arras, and seizing the 
opposing boughs grasps them together with both hands, and then deliberately swings 
across to the next branch, on which he walks along as before. He never jumps or 
springs, or appears to hurry himself, and yet manages to get along almost as fast as 
a person can run through the forest beneath. He makes a nest in which to sleep, by 
breaking oflf boughs and laying them acro^ each other. The natives say that he make? 
a new one each night, but I think this hardly probable, or their remains would be 
*®uch more abundant. The Dyaks say that when it is very wet, he covers himself 
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over with large leaves or ferns, which has perhaps led to the story of his makino- ^ 
hut in the trees. He does not leave his bed till the sun has well risen, and has dried 
the dew upon the leaves. He feeds all through the middle of the day, but seldom 
returns to the same tree two days in succession. They do not seem much alarincMl 
man, as they often stared down upon me for several minutes, and then only moved 
away slowly to an adjoining tree. I never saw two full-grown animals together ; 
both males and females are sometimes accompanied by half-grown young ones, while 
at other times three or four young ones were seen in company. Their food consists 
almost wholly of fruit, with occasionally leaves, buds, and young shoots. They setMn 
to prefer unripe fruits, some of which arc very sour, others intensely bitter. In othor 
cases they eat only the small seeds of a large fruit, and they almost always waste and 
destroy more than they eat. The durion* is an especial favorite, and quantiti(3s 
of this delicious fruit are destroyed whenever it grows surrounded by forest but they 
will not cross clearings to g at them. It seems wonderful how the animal can tear 
open this fruit, the ouler co’ .ring of which is so thick and tough, and closely eovered 
with strong conical spines. They probably bite off a few of these at first, and thmi, 
making a small hole, tear open the fruit with their powerful fingers. The oranjr 
rarely descends to the ground except when, pressed by hunger, it seeks for succulent 
shoots by the river-side, or in very dry weather, has to search for water, which it 
generally finds in the hollows of leaves. Onco only I saw two half-grown orangs on 
the ground in a dry hollow. They were playing together, standing erect, and grasping 
each other by the arms. It may be safely stated, however, that the orang never walks 
erect, unless when using its hands to support itself by branches overhead, or when 
attacked. Representations of its walking with a stick arc entirely imaginary.’’ 

Mr. Wallace once caught a very young orang, not more than a foot long, which 
proved a very amusing pet, quite unlike a young gorilla which Du Cliaillu attempted 
to tame. “While carrying it home,” he says, ‘‘it got his fingers in my beard, and 
grasped so tightly that I had great difficulty in getting free, for the fingers are liahit- 
ually bent inward at the last joint, so as to form complete hooks. I had no milk to 
give it, and was obliged to feed it with rice-water from a bottle with a quill in the 
cork, which after a few trials it learned to suck very well. Wiien I put my finger in 
its mouth, it sucked with great vigor, drawing in its cheeks with all its might, and 
only after persevering a long time would it give up in disgust, and set up a scr ■ in, 
very like that of a baby in similar circumstances. When handled or nursed, it was 
very quiet and contented, but when laid down by itself would invariably cry. I found 
it necessary to wash it every day, and it soon began to like the operation, and when it 
was dirty would begin crying, and not leave off until I carried it to the spout, when 
it immediately became quiet, though it would wince a little at the first rush of tlu^ 
cold water, and make ridiculously wry faces while the stream was running over 
head. It enjoyed the wiping and rubbing dry amazingly, and when I brushed its 
hair seemed to be perfectly happy. After the first week I found I could feed it better 
with a spoon, and gave it a little more varied and more solid food. Well-soaked hi.v 
cuit, mixed with a little egg and sugar, and sometimes sweet potatoes were readily 
ftiten. It would lick its lips, draw in its cheeks, and turn up its eyes with an exjires- 
sion of the most supreme satisfaction when it had a mouthful particularly to its taste , 

* Concerning this fruit see ante, 557. 
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but when its food was not sufficiently sweet or palatable, it would turn the mouthful 
about with its tongue for a moment, as if trying to extract what flavor there was, and 
then push it all out between its lips. If the same food was continued, it would set 
up a scream, and kick about violently exactly like a baby in a passion. After I had 
had the little mias about three weeks I obtained a young monkey which, though small 
was very active, and could feed itself. I placed it in the same box with the mias, and 
tliey soon became excellent friends, neither exhibiting the least fear of the other. The 
little monkey would sit upon the other’s stomach, or even on its face, without tho 
Inist regard for its feelings. While I was feeding the mias, the monkey would sit by, 
picking up all that was spilt, and as soon as I had finished would pick off what was 
left sticking to the mias’s lips, and then pull open its mouth to see if any was loft 
inside; afterwards lying down on the poor creature’s stomach as on a comfortable 
cushion. The little helpless mias would submit to all these insults with the most exem- 
plary patience, only too glad to have something w’arm near it, which it could clasp 
aftectionately in its arms. After five weeks it cut its two upper front teeth ; but in all 
this time it bad not grown the least bit, remaining both in size and weight the same as 
when I first procured it. This w^as no doubt owing to the want of milk or other 
C([iially nourishing food. At length it was taken seriously ill, the symptoms being 
exactly those of intermittent fever, accompanied by watery swellings on the feet and 
head. It lost all appetite for its food, and after lingering a week, a most pitiable 
ohjcct, it died, having been in my possession nearly three months. I much regretted 
the loss of my little ])et, which I had at one time looked forward to bringing up to 
years of maturity, and taking homo to England. It had afforded me daily amusement 
l)y its curious ways and the inimitably ludicrous expression of its little countenance. 
Its weight was three pounds nine ounces, its bight fourteen inches, and the spread of 
its arms twenty-three inches.” 

Wo have dwelt at some length upon the Gorilla and the Orang-outang, because they 
are the largest of the monkey tribes ; and because until within a few years very little 
has been positively known of them ; and it is believed that no living specimen of 
either has ever been seen away from their native homes. Wc shall pass rapidly over 
a few of the most remarkable of the monkey tribes. 

The series of the large anthropomorphous apes closes with tho Gibbons. Their 
arras, which reach to the ankle joints when the animal is standing erect, are longer 
than those of the uran ; their bruin, and conseipieTitly their intelligence, is less devel- 
oped; and moreover, like all the following simhe of the Old World, they possess cal- 
losities on each side of the tail. Their size is inferior to that of the orang, and their 
kofly is covered with thicker hair, gray, brown, black, or white — according to the 
species — but never ])arti -colored, as is the case with many of the long tailed monkeys, 
lo the gibbons belong the black Siamang of Sumatra — who, assembled in largo 
troops, hail the first blush of early morn, and bid fiirewcll to tho setting sun with 
flreadful clamors — the black, white-bearded Lar of Siam and Malacca, and the Wou- 
Wou {Hyhhates leuciscus) who, hanging suspended by bis long arms, and swinging to 
and fro in tlie air, allows one to approach within fifty yards, and then, suddenly drojj^ 
ping upon a lower branch, climbs again leisurely to the top of the tree. He is a quiet, 
solitary creature of a melancholy peaceful nature, pursuing a harmless life, feeding 
'^pon fruits in the vast untrodden recesses of the forest ; and bis peculiar noise is in 
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harmony with the sombre stillness of these dim regions, commencing like the gurgling 
of water when a bottle is being filled, and ending with a long, loud wailing cry, 
resoudds throughout the leafy solitude to a great distance, and is sometimes responded 
to from the depths of the forest by another note as wild and melancholy. 

We shall see that the American monkeys are totally different from those of the Old 
World ; but also in the eastern hemisphere, each part of the world has its peculiar 
families and genera of simim. Thus, besides the orang outang and the gibbon, Asia 
exclusively possesses the semnopitheci and the macaques, while Africa, besides the 
chimpanzee and the gorilla, enjoys the undivided honor of giving birth to the families 
of the cercopitheci, mangabcys, colobi, magots, and baboons. The Semnopitheci are 
characterized by a short face, rounded ears, a slender body, short thumbs, and a stron*^ 
muscular tail, terminated by a close tuft of hair, and surpassing in length that of all 
the other quadruraana of the Old World. To this genus belongs the celebrated Pro- 
'v)scis Monkey (SemnopMecus nasicus) of Borneo, who is distinguished from all 
otner simiae by the possession of a prominent nasal organ, which lends a highly ludi- 
crous expression to the melancholy aspect of his physiognomy. When excited and 
angry, the female resembles some tanned and peevish hag, snarling and shrewish. 
When they sleep, they squat on their hams, and bow their heads upon the breast. 
When disturbed, they utter a short impatient cry, between a sneeze and a scream, like 
that of a spoilt and passionate child. When they emit their peculiar wheezing or hiss- 
ing sound, they avert and wrinkle the nose, and open the mouth wide. In the male, 
the nose is a curved, tubular trunk, large, pendulous, and fleshy ; but in the female 
it is smaller, recurved, and not flesh-like. 

Under the ugly form of the Huniman {Semnopithecus entellus), the Hindoos ven- 
erate the transformed hero who abstracted the sweet fruit of the mango from the garden 
of a giant in Ceylon, and enriched India with the costly gift. As a punishment for 
this offense he was condemned to the stake, and ever since his hands and face have 
remained black. Out of gratitude for his past services, the Hindoos allow him the 
free use of their gardens, and take great care to protect him from sacrilegious Euro- 
peans. While the French naturalist Duvaucel was at Chandernagore, a guard of pious 
Brahmins was busy scaring away the sacred animals with cymbals and drums, lest the 
stranger, to whom they very justly attributed evil intentions, might be tempted to add 
their skins to his collection. 

The semnopitheci are scattered over Asia in so great a multiplicity of forms, that 
Ceylon alone possesses four different species, each of which has appropriated to itself 
a different district of the wooded country, and seldom encroaches on the domain of 
its neighbors. When observed in their native wilds, a party of twenty or thirty of ihe 
Wanderoos of the low country, the species best known in Europe {Preshytes cephalop 
terus)y is generally busily engaged in the search for berries and buds. They arc scl 
dom to be seen on the ground, and then only when they have descended to recover 
seeds or fruit that have fallen at the foot of their favorite trees. In their alarm, when 
disturbed, their leaps are prodigious, but generally speaking their progress is made 
got so much by leaping as by swinging from branch to branch, using their powerful 
arms alternately, and when baffled by distance, flinging themselves obliquely so as to 
catch the lower bough of an opposite tree ; the momentum acquired by their descent 
being suflficient to cause a rebound, that carries them again upwards till they can grasp 
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a higher branch, and tffus continue their headlong flight. In these perilous achieve- 
ments wonder is excited less by the surpassing agility of these little creatures, frequently 
encumbered as they are by their young, which cling to them in their career, than by 
the quickness of their eye and the unerring accuracy with which they seem to calcu- 
late almost the angle at which a descent would enable them to cover a given distance, 
and the recoil to elevate themselves again to a higher altitude. The African Colobi 
greatly resemble the Asiatic Semnopitheci, but differ by the remarkable circumstance 
of having no thumb on the bands of their anterior extremities. The Cercopitheci 
likewise possess a large tail, which is, however, not more or less pendulous, as in the 
semnopitheci, but generally carried erect over the back. They have also a longer face, 
and their cheeks are furnished with pouches, in which, like the pelican or the hamster, 
they are capable of stowing part of their food. 

Tho tribes of the mangabeys, macaques, magots, and cynopitheci form the links 
between tho cercopitheci and the baboons. Their shape is less slender than that of the 
former, their frontal bone is more developed, particularly above tho eye-brows, and 
their face is longer. They are all of them provided with cheek-pouches. Several of 
the macaques have a very short tail, and the magots, or Barbary apes, and the cyno- 
pithecus of the Philippine Islands, have none, thus resembling the largo anthropo- 
morphous apes, but widely differing from them in other respects. Tho Magot is the 
only European species, and seems exclusively confined in that part of the world to the 
rock of Gibraltar, though some authors affirm that it is found in other parts of Anda- 
lusia, and even in the province of Grenada. 

The Cynocephali (Baboons and Mandrills) show at once by their Greek name that 
a dog-like snout gives them a more bestial expression than belongs to the rest of the 
monkey tribes, and that of all the simim of the Old World they are most widely dis- 
tant from man. In size they are only surpassed by the gorilla and the orang ; and if 
in the latter the physiognomy becomes more brutal in its expression with advancing 
age, this degradation is much greater in the baboons. Their canine teeth in particular 
acquire a greater sharpness than those of almost every other carnivorous animal, so 
that these malignant and cruel animals, armed with such powerful weapons, may well 
be reckoned among the most formidable of the wild beasts of Africa. As if to render 
them complete pictures of depravity, their manners also are so shamelessly filthy that 
the curiosity they excite soon changes into horror and disgUwSt. 

The short-tailed mandrills inhabit the west coast of Africa. The Maimon is the 
most remarkable of the whole genus for brilliancy and variety of color ; its furrowed 
cheeks are magnificently striped with violet, blue, purple, and scarlet, so as more to 
resemble an artificial tattooino- than a natural carnation. As the creature increases in 
age, the nose also becomes blood-red. On the loins the skin is almost bare, and of a 
violet-blue color, gradually altering into a bright blood-red, which is more conspicuous 
on the hinder parts, where it surrounds the tail, which is generally carried erect. 

The real baboons are distinguished from the mandrills by a long tail, terminated by 
a tuft of hair. The great baboon of Senegal ( Cynocephahis sphinx) is by no means 
devoid of intelligence, and learns many tricks when taught from early youth. His 
temper, however, is brutal and choleric, though less so than that of the Chacma ( Cyno^ 
cephedus porcarius)^ or pig-faced baboon, which is found in tb^^icinity of Cape Town, 
among others on the celebrated Table Mountain. It fre^uentlpommits great devasta- 
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tions in the fields. Young chacraas are often kept as domestic animals, performing 
the offices of a mastiff, whom they greatly surpass in strength. Thus they immedi- 
ately announce by their growling the approach of a stranger, and are oven employed 
for a variety of useful purposes which no dog would be able to perform. Here one is 
trained to blow the bellows of a smith ; there another to guide a team of oxen. When 
a stream is to be crossed, the chacma immediately jumps upon the back of one of the 
oxen, and remains sitting till he has no longer to fear the wet, which he loves as little 
as the cat. 

In Abyssinia, Nubia, and South Arabia we find the Derryas (C. hamadryas)^ 
which enjoyed divine honors among the ancient Egyptians. The general color of tluj 
hair is a mixture of light-gray and cinnamon, and in the male that of the head and 
neck forms a long mane, falling back over the shoulders. The face is extremely long, 
naked, and of a dirty flesh color. This ugly monkey was revered as the symbol of 
Thoth, the divine father of literature and the judge of man after death. Formerly 
temples were erected to bis honor, and numerous priests ministered to his wants ; but 
now, by a sad change of baboon fortune, he is shot without ceremony, and his skin 
pulled over his ears to be stuffed and exhibited in profane museums. 

In the forests of tropical Africa and Asia we find a remarkable group of animals, 
which, though quadrumanous like the monkeys, essentially differs from them by pos* 
sessing long curved claws on the index, or also on the middle finger of the hinder 
extremities ; by a sharp, projecting muzzle, and hy a different dentition. The Loris, 
remarkable for the slowness of their gait and their large glaring eyes, are exclusively 
natives of the East Indies; the (lalagos, which unite the organization of the monkeys 
with the graceful sprightlincss of the squirreds, are solely confined to Africa, where 
they are chiefly found in the gum-forests of Sen(*gal ; the Tarsii, thus named from 
their elongated tarsii, giving to their hinder limbs a dispro[)ortionate length, arc re- 
stricted to part of the Indian archipelago ; but the large island of Madagascar, where, 
strange to say, not a single monkey is found, is the chief seat of the family, being the 
exclusive dwelling place of the short-tailed Indri, (whom, from his black, thick fur and 
anthropomorphous shape, one would be inclined to reckon among the gibbons), and of 
the long-tailed Lemurs or Makis. All those gentle and harmless animals are arboreal 
in their habits, avoid the glaring light of day under the dense covert of the forest, and 
awaken to a more active existence as soon as night descends upon the earth. Th 
the loris, who during the day have slept clinging to a branch, prowl among the forest 
boughs iu quest of food. Nothing can escape the scrutiny of their large, glaring eyes; 
and when they have marked their victim, they cautiously and noiselessly approacii till 
it within their grasp. The Galagos have at night all the activity of birds, hopping 
from bough to bough on their hind limbs only. They watch the insects flitting among 
the leaves, listen to the fluttering of the moth as it darts through the air, lie in wait for 
it, and spring with the rapidity of an arrow, seldom missing their prize, which is caught 
by the hands. They make nests in the branches of trees, and cover a bed with grass 
and leaves for their little ones. The tarsii leap about two feet at a spring, and feed 
chiefly on lizards, holding their prey in their forehands, while they rest on their 
haunches. 

The monkeys of thJ New World differ still more widely from those of the Old than 
the copper-colored Indian fi€m the woolly negro. One sees at once on comparing 
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them that whole oceans roll between them, that they have not migrated from one 
hemisphere to another, but belong to two different phases of creation. While the 
nasal partition of the Old World simiae is narrow as in man, it is broad without excep- 
tion in all the American monkcySy so that the nostrils are widely separated and open 
sideways. The dental apparatus is also different, for while the monkeys of the eastern 
liemisphere have thirty-two teeth, those of the western world generally possess thirty- 
six. The tailless monkeys or apes, and the short-tailed baboons, with a dog-lika pro- 
jecting snout and formidable fangs, are peculiar to the eastern hemisphere, and it is 
only there that we find almost voiceless simiac, wliile the American quadrumana are 
all of them tailed, short-snouted, and generally endowed with stentorian powers. 
Finally, it would bo as useless to look among the western monkeys for cheek pouches 
and sessile callosities, as among those of the Old World for prehensile tails. 

In the boundless forests of tropical South America, the monkeys form by far the 
greater part of the mammalian inhabitants, for each species, though often confined 
within narrow limits, generally consists of a large number of individuals. The various 
arboreal fruits which the savage population of these immeasurable wilds is unable to 
turn to advantage, fall chiefly to their share ; many of them also live upon insects. 
They are never seen in the open campos and savannas, as they never touch the ground 
unless compelled by the greatest necessity. The trees of the forest furnish them with 
all the food they require in inexhaustible abundance. For th»ir perpetual wanderings 
from branch to branch, nature has bountifully endowed many of them not only with 
robust and muscular limbs, and largo han«ls, whose moist palms facilitate the seizure 
of a bough, but in many cases also with a prehensile tail, which may deservedly be 
called a fifth hand, and is hardly less wonderful in its structure than the proboscis of 
the elephant. Covered with short hair, and completely bare underneath towards the 
end, tliis admirable organ rolls round the boughs as though it were a supple finger, 
and is at the same time so muscular, that the monkey frequently swings with it from 
a branch like the pendulum of a clock. 

Scarce has he grasped a bough with his long arms, when immediately coiling his 
fifth hand round the branch, he .springs on to the next, and secure from a fall, hurries 
so rapidly through the crowns of the highest trees that the sportsman’s ball has scarce 
time to reach him in his flight. When the Miriki {Ateles hypoxanthus)^ the largest 
of the Brazilian monkeys, sitting or stretched out at full length, suns himself on a 
high branch, his tail suflices to support him in his aerial resting-place, and even when 
mortally wounded, ho remains a long time suspended by it, until life being quite 
extinct, his heavy body, wliizzing through the air, and breaking many a bough as it 
descends, falls with a loud crash to the ground. The famous wourali poison is aleno 
capable of instantly annihilating his muscular powers, and of sparing the wounded 
animal a long and painful agony. Slow and with noiseless step, so as scarcely to dis- 
turb the fallen leaves beneath his feet, the wily Indian approaches. His weapons are 
strange and peculiar, and of so slight an appearance as to form a wondrous contrast to 
their terrific power. A colossal species of bamboo [Arundinaria Schomburgku), 
whose perfectly cylindrical culm often rises to the bight of fifteen feet from the root 
before it forms its first knot, furnishes him with his blow-pipe, and the slender arrows 
wnich he sends forth with unerring certainty of aim are made c(f the leaf-stalks of a 
species of palm tree (Maximiliana regia), hard and blittle, and sharp -pointed a 
44 
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needle. One would hardly suppose these fragile missiles capable of inflicting the 
slightest wound at any distance, and yet they strike more surely and effectually than 
the rifleman’s bullet, for their point is dipped in the deadly juice of the Stnjchnoi 
Urari^ whose venomous powers are not inferior to those of the dreaded bushmastcr or 
the fatal cobra. 

The savage tribes of the South American woods know how to poison their arrows 
with the juices of various plants, but none equals this in virulence and certainty of 
execution, and yearly the Indians of the Orinoco, the Rio Negro, and even of tho 
Amazon, wander to the Camuku Mountains to purchase by barter the renowned 
Urari or Wourali poison of the Macusis. How they made the discovery of its powers 
is unknown ; at all events the combination of so many means for the attainment of 
the end in view — the preparation of the poison, the blow-pipe, the arrows — denotes 
a high degree of ingenuity, and shows at once the infinite superiority of the savage 
over the monkey. In a less concentrated or diluted form the wourali poison merely 
benumbs or stuns the faculties without killing, and is thus made use of by tho Indians 
when they wish to catch an old monkey alive and tamo him for sale. On his falling 
to the ground they immediately suck the wound, and wrapping him up in a straiMit- 
jacket of palm leaves, dose him for a few days with sugar-cane juice, or a strong solu- 
tion of saltpetre. This method generally answers the purpose, but should his stubborn 
temper not yet be subdued, they hang him up in smoke. Then after a short time his 
rage gives way, and his wild eye, assuming a plaintive expression, humbly sues for 
deliverance. His bonds are now loosened, and even the most unmanageable monkey 
seems henceforward totally to forget that he ever roamed at liberty in the boundless 
woods. 

In general, however, the American simioe are distinguished by a much milder dis- 
position than those of tho eastern hemisphere, and retain at an advanced age the play- 
ful manners of their youth. They are commonly more easy to tame, and learn many 
little tricks which are taught with much greater difficulty to their restless Asiatic or 
African cousins. Their weakness, their short canine teeth, their good temper, render 
them harmless play fellows, and thus they are generally preferred in Europe to the 
Old World monkeys, though they arc not so lively, and constantly have a more or less 
dejected mien, as if they still regretted tho primitive freedom of tho forest. 

The American monkeys may bo conveniently divided into two large grouj)s; v-.h 
or without a prehensile tail. To tho first great subdivision belong the Howling 
Monkeys or Aluates {Mycetes), tho Spider Monkeys {Atelcs), the Sajous, and several 
other intermediate genera. 

The Aluates are chiefly remarkable for their stentorian powers, which no other^ 
animal can equal or approach. When the nocturnal howl of tho large red Aluato 
{Mycetes ursinus) bursts forth from tho woods, you would suppose that all the beasts 
of the forest were collecting for tho work of carnage. Now it is tho tremendous roar 
of the jaguar as he springs on his prey ; now it changes to his terrible and deep-toned 
growlings as he is pressed on all sides by superior force ; and now you hear his last 
dying moan, beneath a mortal wound. Some naturalists have supposed that these 
awful sounds can only proceed from a number of the red monkeys bowling in concert, 
but one of them alone is equal to the task. In dark and cloudy weather, and just 
before a squall of rain, the aluate often howls in the day-time ; and on advancing 
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cautiously to the high and tufted tree where he is sitting, one may then have a won- 
derful opportunity of seeing the largo lump in his throat, the sounding-board which 
gives such volume to his voice, move up and down as he exerts his stentoiian lungs, 
poppig compares the hcfwling of the aluatc to the noise of ungreased cart wheels, but 
very much stronger, and affirms that it may be heard at the distance of a league. 

Like the African Colobi, the Ateles, or Spider Monkeys, have no thumb on their 
fore-hands ; their voice is a soft and fiute-like whistling, resembling the piping of a 
bird. It is said that when a motlier burthencd with her young hesitates to take too 
wide a paterfamiHas seizes the branch slic intends to reach, and swings himself 
to and fro with it, until his companion is able to attain it by a spring. But when a 
young monkey that is already sufficiently strong is fearful, the mother, to give him 
courage, repeats the manoeuvre several times before him. The spider monkeys live in 
more or less numerous troops, and chiefly subsist on insects, though when near the sea 
’they will also come clown upon the beach and feed on mollusks, particularly on 
oysters, whose shells tliey are said to crack with a stone. 

The second group of American monkeys, consisting of those with a non-prohensile 
tail, comprises the sakis, the sairniris. the ouistitis, etc. The Sakis, or Foy-tailcd 
Monkeys, are distinguished by their bushy tail, which, however, in some species, is 
very short. They usually live in the outskirts of forests, in small societies of ten or 
twelve. Upon the slightest provocation, they display a morose and savage temper, 
and, like the howling monkeys, utter loud cries before sunrise and after sunset. 

The elegant ease of their movements, their soft fur, the large size of their brilliant 
eyes, and their little round face, entitle the Sairniris to bo called the most graceful of 
monkeys. Humboldt, who frequently observed them in tropical America, tells us 
that they are extremely affectionate, and that when offended, their eyes immediately 
swim in tears. On speaking to them for some time, they listen with great attention, 
and soon lay their tiny liand iipon the speaker’s mouth, as if to catch the words as 
they pass through bis lips. They recognize the objects represented in an engraving 
even when not colored, and endeavored to seize the pictured fruits or insects. The 
latter, and particularly spiders, which they catch most dexterously with their lips or 
hands, seem to be tlicir favorite food. The w^cak little creatures are very fond of 
being carried about by larger monkeys, and cling fast to their back. At first the 
animal to which they thus attach themselves endeavors to get rid of its burden ; but 
finding it impossible, it soon becomes reconciled to its fate, and after a short time an 
intimate affection arises between them, so that when the saimiri is busy cha.sing insects, 
his friend, before leaving the spot, first gives him notice by a gentle cry. A similar 
^pendent and affectionate intercourse is not rare among other species of monkeys. 

The habits of tho Nyctopithcci, or nocturnal monkeys, bear a great resemblance to 
those of the bats or flying foxes. The shy and quiet little animals sleep by day con- 
cealed in the dense thickets of tho forest. Their 03^0 and motions are completely 
feline. Those which Von Martins observed in bis collection, crept by day into a 
corner of the cage, but after sunset their agility made up for their diurnal torpor. 

Guiana, Sebomburgk met with the Nyctipithecus frimrgatus as a domestic 
animal. - A very neat little monkey, shy of light as the owl or the bat. A small 
round head, extremely large 3’cllow eyes, shining in the dark stronger than those of 
cat, and tiny short ears, give it a peculiarly comical appearance. When disturbed 
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in its diurnal sleep and dragged forth to the light, its helpless movements excite com. 
passion ; it gropes about as if blind, and lays hold of the first object that conies 
within its reach, often pressing its face against it to escape the intolerable glare. The 
darkest corner of the hut is its seat of predilection, where it lies during day in a per- 
feet asphyxia, from which it can only be roused by blows. But soon after sunset it 
leaves its retreat, and then it is impossible to see a more lively, active, and merry 
creature. From hammock it springs to hammock, generally licking the faces of the 
sleepers, and from the floor to the rafters of the roof, overturning all that is not 
sufficiently fastened to resist its curiosity.’’ Its voice is remarkably strong, and ac- 
cording to Humboldt, is said to resemble the jaguar’s roar, for which reason it is called 
the Tiger Monkey in the missions along the Orinoco. It lives chiefly on nocturnal 
insects, thinning their ranks like the bat, but is also said to prey upon small birds like 
the owl. 

The Ouistitis, or Squirrel Monkeys, are distinguished from all the other American 
quadrumana by the claws with which all their fingers except the thumbs of their hands 
are provided, and which render them excellent service in climbing. They have a very 
soft fur, and are extremely light and graceful in their movements, as well as elegant 
in their forms. The young are often not bigger than a mouse, and even a full grown 
ouistiti is hardly larger than a squirrel, whom it resembles both in its mode of life, 
and by its restless activity, as its little head is never quiet. They use their tail, 
which in many species is handsomely marked by transverse bars, as a protection 
against the cold, to which they arc acutely sensitive. Their numerous species are dis- 
persed over all the forests of tropical America, where they live as well upon fruits and 
nuts as upon insects and eggs ; and when they can catch a little bird, they suck its 
brain with all the satisfiiction of an epicure. They are easily tamed, but very sus- 
picious and irritable. Audouin made some interesting observations on a pair of tamo 
ouistitis, which prove their intelligence to be far superior to that of the squirrels, to 
whom they arc so often compared. One of them having one day, while regaling on a 
bunch of graj)es, squirted some of the juice into its eye, never failed from that time to 
close its eyes while eating of the fruit. In a drawing they recognized not only their 
own likeness, but that of other animals. Thus the sight of a cat, and what is still 
more remarkable, that of a wasp, frightened them very much, while at the aspect of 
any other insect, such as a cricket or a cockchafer, they at onco rushed upon li.e 
engraving, as if anxious to make a meal of the object that deluded them with the 
semblance of life. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

t 

TROPICAL BEASTS AND BIRDS OF PREY. 

Variety of Carnivorous Creatures.— q/* Prey: The Condor— Ilis Marvelous Flight— Hig 
Cowardice — Modes of Capturing them — The Turkey-Buzzard, or Carrion Vulture— The 
King of the Vultures — The Urubu — Capable of Domestication — The Harpy Eagle — 
The Sociable Vulture — The Bacha — The Fishing Eagle — The Musical Sparrow-Hawk — 
The Secretary Eagle.— Heas/s of Prey: The Lion— Fictitious Character ascribed to him 
—Mode of Seizing his Prey-Lions and Giraffe— Lion and Hottentot — Andersson and a 
Lion— Livingstone’s narrow Escape — Lion-Hunting in the Atlas— By the Bushmen — Cap- 
turing tlieir Young— Former and present Range of the Lion— Lion and Rhinoceros— 
Livingstone’s Estimate of the Lion — The Tiger — Their Ravages in Java — Wide Range of 
the Tiger — Tiger-Hunting in India — Escape from a Tiger — Animals announcing the Ap- 
proach of a Tiger — Turtle-hunting Tigers- The Panther and Leopard — The Cheetah — 
The Hyena— The Spotted and Brown Hyenas— The Felidaj of New World— The Jaguar 
—Hunting the Jaguar — The Cougar, or Puma — The Ocelot— The Jaguarandi — The 
Tiger-Cat. 

A lmost all birds and a considerable proportion of animals are carnivorous, and 
notwithstanding their differences in size, may bo strictly designated as Birds 
and Beasts of Prey. The fox and weasel arc as strictly beasts of prey as the lion and 
the tiger ; the sparrow and robin, although seeds and fruit form part of their food, are as 
truly birds of prey as the eagle and the vulture. A sparrow will, indeed, in the course, 
of a single day, probably destroy more individual living creatures than an eagle will 
in his whole life-time ; a fox in a year more than a lion in the half century which he 
is supp"»scd to live. Wo shall here, however, confine ourselves wholly to the larger 
species of birds and beasts of prey, commencing with the former. 

The flight of the Condor is truly wonderful. From the mountain-plains of tho 
Andes, the royal bird, soaring aloft, appears only like a small black speck on tho sky, 
and a few hours afterwards he descends to the coast and mixes his loud screech with 
tho roar of tho surf. No living creature rises voluntarily so high, none traverses in 
jjpo short a time all the climates of the globe. He rests at night in tho crevices of the 
rocks, or on some jutting ledge ; but as soon as tho first rays of tho sun light tho 
summits of the mountains, while the darkness of night still rests upon tho deeper 
valleys, he stretches forth his neck, shakes his head as if fully to rouse himself, stoops 
over the brink of the abyss, and flapping his wings, dives into the aerial ocean. At 
first his flight is by no means strong ; he sinks as if borne down by his weight, but 
soon he ascends, and sweeps through the rarified atmosphere without any perceptible 
vibratory motion of tho wings. “ Near Lima,’^ says Mr. Darwin, “ I watched several 
condors for nearly half an hour without once taking off my eyes. They moved in 
large curves, sweeping in circles, descending and ascending withemt once flapping. 
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As they glided close over my head, I intently watched from an oblique position the 
outlines of the separate and terminal feathers of the wing ; if there had been the 
Igist vibratory movement these would have blended together, but they were seen dis- 
tinct against the blue sky. The head and neck were moved frequently and apparently 
with force, and it appeared that the extended wings formed the fulcrum on which the 
movements of the neck, body, and tail acted. If the bird wished to descend, the 
wings were for a moment collapsed, and then, when again expanded with an altered 
inclination, the momentum gained by the rapid descent seemed to urge the bird up. 
wards with the even and^steady movement of a paper kito.^’ 

According to Humboldt and D’Orbigny, the condor is a contemptible coward, whom 
the stick of a child is able to put to flight. Far from venturing to attack any full- 
grown, larger animal — the llama, the ox, or even man, as former travelers asserted— 
ho feeds, like other vultures, only upon dead carcasses, or on new-born lambs and 
calves, whom he tears from the side of their mothers. He thus does so much darnago 
to the herds, that the shepherds pursue and kill him whenever they can. As even a 
bullet frequently glances off from his thick feathery coat, the natives never use fire- 
arms for his destruction, but make use of various traps, of the sling, or of the bolas, 
which they are able to throw with such marvelous dexterity. In the Peruvian province 
of Abacay, an Indian provided with cords conceals himself under a fresh cow’s skin 
to which some pieces of flesh are left attached. The condors soon pounce upon the 
prey, but while they are feasting he fastens their legs to the skin. This being accom- 
plished, ho suddenly comes forth, and the alarmed birds vainly flap their wings, for 
other Indians burry towards them, throw their mantles or their lassos over them, and 
carry the condors to their village, where they are reserved for the next bull-fight. 
For a full week before this spectacle is to take place, the bird gets nothing to cat, and 
is then bound upon the back of a bull which has previously been scarified with lances. 
The bellowing of the poor animal, lacerated by the famished vulture, and vainly 
endeavoring to cast off its tormentor, amu.scs what may well bo called the “swinish 
multitude.’’ In the province of Huarochirin there is a large natural funnel-shaped 
excavation, about sixty feet deep, with a diameter of about eighty feet at the top. A 
dead mule is placed on the brink of the precipice. The tugging of the condors at tho 
dead carcass causes it to fall into the hole ; they follow it with greedy haste, and 
having gorged themselves with food, are unable again to rise from tho narrow botf n 
of the funnel. Tschudi saw tho Indians kill at once, with sticks, twenty-eight of tho 
birds which had been thus entrapped. In a somewhat similar manner condors are 
caught in Peru, Bolivia, and Chili, as far as their range extends, and are frequently 
brought to Valparaiso and Callao, where they are sold for a few dollars to the foreign 
ships, and thence conveyed to Europe. 

The condor, though a very large bird, about four feet long, and measuring at least 
three yards from tip to tip of his extended wings, is far from attaining the dimensions 
assigned to him by the earlier writers and naturalists, who, emulating Sindbad the Sailor, 
in his account of the roc, described him as a giant whoso bulk darkened the air. lor* 
tunatcly tho works of nature do not require the exaggerations of fiction to be rendered 
interesting, and tho marvels of organic nature which scientific inquiries reveal aro far 
more wonderful than any which romancers may invent. 

While the condor is considered an enemy to man, the Qallinazos, Turkey-buzzards, 
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or common American Carrion Vultures ( Vultur aura, V, uruba), are very serviceable 
to him, by consuming the animal offals which, if left to putrefaction, would produce a 
pestilence. Thus they generally, in tropical America, enjoy the protection of the Itw, 
a heavy fine, amounting in some towns to $300, being imposed upon the offender 
who wantonly kills one of these scavengers. It is consequently not to be wondered 
at that, like domestic birds, they congregate in flocks in the streets of Lima, and sleep 
upon the roofs of the houses. In 1808, Waterton saw the vultures in Angostura as 
tame as barn-fowls ; a person who had never seen one would have taken them for 
turkeys. They were very useful to the citizens ; had it not been for them, the refuse 
of the slaughter-houses would have caused an intolerable nuisance. The Aura is dark- 
brown black, with a rod and naked head and neck, covered with wrinkles and warts ; 
the Urubu is very similar, only the head and neck are gray-black, but equally wrinkled 
and ugly. The latter ranges over South America in countless numbers, as D’Orbigny 
witnessed on a visit to a hacienda on the river Plata, where 12,000 oxen had been 
killed for salting. During this wholesale massacre, which lasted several months, the 
bones and entrails were cast along the banks of the stream, where at least 10,000 
urubus iiad congregated to enjoy the banquet. It is a remarkable fact that, though 
hundreds of gallinazos may be feeding upon a carcase, they immediately retire when 
the King of the Vultures {Sarcoramphus papa) makes his appearance, who yet is not 
larger than thom.«5clves. Perching on the neighboring trees, they wait till his majesty 
— a beautiful bird, with head and neck gaudily colored with scarlet, orange, blue, 
brown and white — has sufficiently gorged himself, and then pounce down with increased 
voracity upon their disgusting meal. According to Humboldt, they are intimidated 
by the greater boldness of the sarcoramphus. The true reason of their homage, how- 
ever, seems to be the fear they entertain for the more powerful beak of the “ king,*^ 
who, from a similar motive, gives way to the still miglitier condor. 

The Indians of Guiana sometimes amuse themselves with catching one of the urubus 
by means of a piece of meat attached to a hook, and decking him with a variety of 
strange feathers, which they attach to him with soft wax. Tlius travestied, they turn 
him out again among his comrades, who, to tiieir great delight, fly in terror from the 
nondescript ; and it is only after wind and weather have stripped him of his finery 
that the outlaw is once more admitted into urubu society. When full of food this vul- 
ture, like the other members of his tribe, certainly appears an indolent bird. lie will 
stand for hours together on the branch of a tree, or on the top of a house, with his 
wings drooping, or after rain, spreading them to catch the rays of the sun. But when 
in quest of prey, ho may bo seen soaring aloft on pinions which never flutter, and 
which at the same time carry him with a rapidity equal to that of the golden eagle. 
Scarcely has ho espied n piece of carrion below, when, folding his broad wings, ho 
descends with such speed as to produce a whistling sound, resembling that of an arrow 
cleaving the air. 

The gallinazos when taken young can be so easily tamed that they will follow the 
person who feeds them for many miles. Belying on their inviolability, the gallinazos, 
like chartered libertines, arc uncommonly bold, and during the distributions of meat 
to the Indians, which regularly take place every fortnight in the South American 
Missions, they not seldom come in for their share by dint of impudence. In Concep- 
cion do Mojos, an Indian told M. D’Orbigny, who was present on one of those occasions, 
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that he would soon have the opportunity of seeing a most notorious thief, well known 
by his lame leg ; and the bird, making his appearance soon after, completely justified 
hil reputation. The traveler was also informed that this urubu knew perfectly well 
the days of distribution in the different missions ; and eight days later, while witness- 
ing a similar scene at Magdalena, twenty leagues distant, he heard the Indians exclaim, 
and looking up saw his lame acquaintance of Concepcion hurrying to the spot, with 
the anxious mien of one that is afraid of missing a meal. The padres in both missions 
assured him that the vulture never failed to make his appearance at the stated time ; 
a remarkable instance of memory, or highly developed instinct in a bird. “ If yo^ 
dissect a vulture,” says Waterton, “that has just been feeding on carrion, you must 
expect that your olfactory nerves will bo somewhat offended with the rank eflluviu 
from his craw, just as they would be were you to dissect a citizen after the lord-mnyor’s 
dinner. If, on the contrary, the vulture be empty at the time you commence the oper- 
ation, there will be no offensive smell, but a strong scent of musk.” 

The Harpy Eagle ( 7'hrasa'etvs harpyia) is one of the finest of all the rapacious 
birds. The enormous development of his beak and legs, and his consequent strength 
and power in mastering his prey, correspond with his bold and noble bearing, and the 
fierce lustre of his eye. Ilis whole aspect is that of formidably organized power, and even 
the crest adds much to his terrific appearance. “ Among many singular birds and 
curiosities,” says Mr. Edwards, in his “ Voyage up the Amazon,” “ that were brought 
to us, was a young harpy eagle, a most ferocious looking character, with a harpy’s 
crest and a beak and talons in correspondence. He was turned loose into the garden, 
and before long gave us a sample of his powers. With erected crest and flashing 
eyes, uttering a frightful shriek, he pounced upon a young ibis, and quicker than 
thought had torn his reeking liver from his body. The whole animal world there was 
wild with fear.” 

The harpy attains a greater size than the common eagle. He cliiefly resides in the 
damp lowlands of .tropical America, where Prince Maximilian of Neu Wied met with 
him only in the dense forests, perched on the high branches. The monkey, vaulting 
by means of his tail from tree to tree, mocks the pursuit of the tiger-cat and boa, but 
woe to him if the harpy spies him out, for, seizing him with lightning-like rapidity, lio 
cleaves his skull with one single stroke of his beak. Fear seems to be totally unknown 
to this noble bird, and he defends himself to the last moment. D’Orbigny rolaf 
that one day, while descending a Bolivian river in a boat with some Indians, they 
severely wounded a harpy with their arrows, so that it fell from the branch on which 
it had been struck. Stepping out of the canoe, the savages now rushed to the spot 
where the bird lay, knocked it on the head, and tearing out the feathers of its wings, 
brought it for dead to the boat. Yet the harpy awakened from his trance, and furi- 
ously attacked his persecutors. Throwing himself upon D’Orbigny, he pierced his 
hand through and through with the only talon that had been left unhurt, while the 
mangled remains of the other tore his arm, which at the same time he lacerated with 
his beak. Two men were hardly able to release the naturalist from the attacks of the 
ferocious bird. 


On turning from the New to the Old World, we find other but not less interesting 
predatory birds sweep through the higher regions of the air in quest of prey. 
gigantic oricou, or Sociable Vulture ( Vpltur auricularis)^ inhabits the greater part of 
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Africa, and builds his nest in the fissures of rocks on the peaks of inaccessible moun- 
tains. In size ho equals the condor, measuring upwards of ten feet across the wings 
expanded, and his flight is not less bold ; leaving hisdofty cavern at dawn, he rises 
higher and higher, till he is lost to sight ; but, though beyond the sphere of human 
vision, the telescopic eye of the bird is at work. The moment any animal sinks to the 
earth in death, the unseen vulture detects it. Does the hunter bring down some larn-e 
quadruped beyond his powers to remove, and leave it to obtain assistance on his 
return, however speedy, he finds it surrounded by a band of vultures, where not one 
was to be seen a quarter of an hour before. Le Vaillant having once killed three 
zebras, hastened to his camp, at about a league’s distance, to fetch a wagon ; but on 
returning he found nothing but the bones, at which hundreds of oricous were busy 
picking. Another time having killed a gazelle, he left the carcase on the sand, and 
retired into the bushes to observe what would happen. First came crows, who with 
loud croakings wheeled round the dead animal ; then, after a few minutes, kites and 
buzzards appeared, and finally ho saw the oricous descending in spiral lines from an 
enormous hight. They alighted upon the gazelle, and soon hundreds of birds of prey 
were assembled. Thus the small robbers had first pointed out the way to those of 
middle size, who in their turn roused the attention of the bandits of a higher order ; 
and none of them came too short, for after the powerful oricous had dismembered the 
carcase, some very good morsels remained for the buzzards, and the bones furnished 
excellent pickings for the crows. 

The Dacha {Falco bacha) inhabits India and Africa, where he sits for days on the 
peak of precipitous cliffs, on the look out for rock-rabbits {Thjrax capensis). Those 
poor animals, who have good reason to be on their guard, venture only with the great- 
est caution to peep out of their caves and crevices in which they take up their abode, 
and to which they owe their Dutch name of “klipdachs.” Meanwhile the bachf re- 
mains immovable, as if he were part of the rock on which he perches, his head muffled 
up in his shoulders, but watching with a sharp eye every movement of his prey, until, 
finally, some unfortunate klipdachs venturing forth, he darts upon him like a thunder- 
bolt. If this rapid attack proves unsuccessful, the bacha slinks away, ashamed, like 
a lion that has missed bis spring, and seeks some new observatory, for he is well aware 
that no rock-rabbit in the nei^hborhoed will venture to stroll out durin^j the remainder 
of the day. But if ho succeeds in seizing the klipdachs before it has time to leap 
away, he carries it to a rocky ledge, and slowly tears it to pieces. The terrible cries 
of the animal appear to sound like music in his cars, as if he were not only satisfying 
his hunger but rejoicing in the torments of an enemy. This scene of cruelty spreads 
terror far and wide, and for a long time no klipdachs will be seen where the bacha has 
held his bloody repast. 

The Fishing Eagle of Africa vocifer), first noticed by Le Vaillant, may be 

seen hovering about the coasts and river-mouths of that vast continent. He is never 
found in the interior of the country, as the African streams are but thinly stocked 
with fish, which form his principal food. Elastic and buoyant, this agile dweller in 
the air mounts to soaring heights, scanning with sharp and piercing eye the motions 
of his prey below. Energetic in his movements, impetuous in his appetites, he pounces 
with the velocity of a meteor on the object of his wishes, and with a wild and savage 
joy tears it to pieces. His whole sense of existence is the procuring of food, and for 
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this he is ever on the alert, ever ready to combat, to ravage, and destroy. He geo* 
erally devours his prey on the nearest rock, and loves to return to the same spot where 
the bones of gazelles and lizards may be seen lying about, a proof that his appetite is 
not solely confined to the finny tribes. When these birds are sitting, they call and 
answer each other with a variously-toned shriek, which they utter under curious move- 
ments of the head and neck. 

While all other predatory birds croak or shriek, the musical Sparrow-Hawk of Africa 
{Melierca musicus) pours forth his morning and evening notes to entertain his male 
while she is performing the duties of incubation. Every song lasts a minute, and thm 
the hunter may approach, but during the pause he is obliged to remain perfectly quiet, 
as then the bird hears the least noise and immediately flics away. 

The prowess of the Secretary -eagle {Serpentarius cristatus) attacking the most 
venomous serpents has already been mentioned in the chapter on those noxious rep- 
tiles. The long legs of this useful bird, which owes its name of “ Secretary to the crest 
on the back of its head, reminding one of the pen stuck behind the ear, according to 
the custom of writing clerks, might give one reason to reekon it, at first sight, among 
the cranes or storks, but its curved beak and internal organization prove it to belong 
to the falcon tribe. Its feet being incapable of grasping, it keeps constantly on tho 
ground in sandy and open places, and runs with such speed as to be able to overtake 
the most agile reptiles. The destruction it causes in their ranks must be great indeed, 
for Le Vaillant mentions that having killed one of these birds ho found in its crop 
eleven rather large lizards, three serpents of an arm’s length, and eleven small tor- 
toises, besides a number of locusts, beetles, and other insects. 

The majestic form, the noble bearing, the stately stride, the fine proportions, tho 
piecing eye, and tho dreadful roar of the Lion, striking terror into the heart of every 
other animal, all combine to mark him with tho stamp of royalty. All nerve, all 
muscle, his enormous strength shows itself in the tremendous bound with which ho 
rushes upon his prey, in the rapid motions of his tail, one stroke of which is able to 
fell the strongest man to the ground, and in the expressive wrinkling of his brow. No 
wonder that, ever inclined to judge from outward appearances, and to attribute to ex- 
ternal beauty analogous qualities of mind, man has endowed the lion with a nobility 
of character which he in reality does not possess. For modern travelers, who ha\ '' 
had occasion to observe him in his native wilds, far from awarding him tho praise of 
chivalrous generosity and noble daring, rather describe him as a mean spirited robber, 
prowling about at night-time in order to surprise a weaker prey. 

The lion is distinguished from all other members of the feline tribe by the uniform 
color of his tawny skin, by the black tuft at the end of his tail, and particularly by the 
long and sometimes blackish mane, which he is able to bristle when under the influence 
of passion, and which contributes so much to the beauty of tho male, while it is wanting 
in the lioness, who is very inferior in size and comeliness to her stately mate. His 
chief food consists of the flesh of the larger herbivorous animals, very few of which 
he is unable to master, and the swift-footed antelope has no greater enemy than he. 
Concealed in the high rushes on the river’s bank, he lies in ambush for the timorous 
herd, which at night-fall approaches tho water to quench its thirst. Slowly and cau- 
tiously the children of the waste advanc^; they listen with ears erect, they strain their 
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eyes to penetrate the thicket’s gloom, but nothing suspicious appears or moves along 
the bank. Long and deeply they quaff the delicious draught ; but suddenly with a 
giant spring, like lightning bursting from a cloud, the lion bounds upon the unsuspect- 
ing revellers, and the leader of the herd lies prostrate at his feet, while his companions 
fly into the desert. 



LIONS rULLIXG DOWN A GIRAFFE. 


Andersson is one of the very few who Iiavo ever had an opportunity of seeing the 
lion seizing his prey in broad daylight. Late one evening ho had badly wounded a 
lion ; and on the following morning set out with his attendants, following the bloody 
tracks of the animal. “ Presently,” he writes, “ we came upon the ‘ spoor * of a whole 
troop of lions, as also that of a solitary giraffe. 8o many tracks confused us, and 
while endeavoring to pick out from the rest those of the wounded lion, I observed my 
native attendants suddenly rush forward, and the next instant the jungle re-echoed 
with the shouts of triumph. Thinking they had discovered the lion we were in pur- 
suit of, I also hurried forward ; but imagine my surprise when emerging into an open- 
ing in the jungle I saw, nok a dead lion, as I expected, but live living lions — two 
males and three females — two of whom were in the act of pulling down a splendid 
giraffe, the other three watching close at hand, and with devouring looks, the deadly 
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strife. The scone was of so imposing a nature that for the moment I Jprgot I carried 
a gun. The natives, however, in anticipation of a gloHous gorge, dashed madly for- 
ward, and with the most piercing shrieks and yells compelled the lions to a hasty 
retreat. When I reached the giraffe, now stretched at full length on the sand, it made 
a few ineffectual attempts to raise its neck ; its body heaved and quivered for a mo- 
ment, and the next instant the poor animal was dead. It had received several deep 
gashes about the flanks and chest, caused by the claws and teeth of its fierce assail- 
ants. The strong and tough muscles of the neck were also bitten through. All 
thought of pursuing the wounded lion was now out of the question. The natives 
remained gorging on the carcass of the giraffe until it was devoured. A day or two 
afterward, however, I had the good fortune to fall in with my royal antagonist, and 
finished him without difficulty.’* 

During the day-time the lion seldom attacks man, and sometimes even when meet- 
ing a traveler he is said to pass him by unnoticed ; but when the shades of evening 
descend, his mood undergoes a change. After sunset it is dangerous to venture into 
the woody and wild regions of Mount Atlas, for there the lion lies in wait, and there 
one finds him stretched across the narrow path. It is then that dramatic scones of 
absorbing interest not unfrcqucntly take place. When, so say the Bedouins, a single 
man thus meeting with a lion is possessed of an undaunted heart, he advances towards 
the monster brandishing his sword or flourishing his rifle high in the air, and, taking 
good care not to strike or to shoot, contents himself with pouring forth a torrent of 
abuse: “Oh, thou mean-spirited thief! thou pitiful way layer I thou son of one that 
never ventured to say no ! think’st thou I fear thee ? Knowest thou whose son l am ? 
Arise, and let me pass !*’ The lion waits till the man approaches quite near to him ; 
then he retires, but soon stretches himself once more across the path ; and thus by 
many a repeated trial puts the courage of the wanderer to the test. All the time the 
movements of the lion are attended with a dreadful noise, he breaks numberless 
branches with his tail, ho roars, he growls ; like the cat with the mouse, he plays with 
the object of his repeated and singular attacks, keeping him perpetually suspended 
between hope and fear. If the man engaged in this combat keeps up his courage, — 
if, as the Arabs express tlieraselvcs, “ he holds fast his soul,” then the brute at last 
quits him and seeks some other prey. But if the lion perceives that he has to do 
with an opponent whoso courage fiilters, whose voice trembles, who does not venture 
to utter a menace, then to terrify him still more he redoubles the described manoeuvres. 
He approaches his victim, pushes him from the path, then leaves him and approaches 
again, and enjoys the agony of the wretch, until at last ho tears him to pieces. 

The lion is said to have a particular liking for the flesh of the Hottentots, and it is 
surprising with what obstinacy he will follow one of these unfortunate savages. Thus 
Mr. Barrow relates the adventure of a Namaqua Hottentot, who, endeavoring to drive 
his master’s cattle into a pool of water enclosed between two ridges of rocks, espied a 
huge lion couching in the midst of the pool. Terrified at the unexpected sight of such 
a beast, that seemed to have his eyes fixed upon him, he instantly took to his heels. 
In doing this he had presence of mind enough to run through the herd, concluding 
that if the lion should pursue he would take up with the first beast that presented 
itself. In this, however, ho was mistaken. The lion broke through the herd, making 
directly after the Hottentot, who, on turning round and perceiving that the monster 
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had singled him out breathless and half dead with fear, scrambled up one of the tree- 
aloes, in the trunk of which a few steps had luckily been cut out to come at some 
birds’ nests that the branches contained. At the same moment the lion made a spring 
at him, but missing his aim, fell upon the ground. In surly silence he walked round 
the tree, casting at times a dreadful look towards the poor Hottentot, who screened 
himself from bis sight behind the branches. Having remained silent and motionless 
for a length of time, he at length ventured to peep, hoping that the lion had taken 
his departure, when, to his great terror and astonishment, his eyes met those of the 
animal, which, as the poor fellow afterwards expressed himself, flashed fire at him. In 
short, the lion laid himself down at the foot of the tree, and did not remove from the 
place for twenty-four hours. At the end of this time, becoming parched with thirst, 
he went to a spring at some distance in order to drink. The Hottentot now, with 
trepidation, ventured to descend, and scampered off home, which was not more than a 
mile distant, as fast as his feet could carry liiin. 

On account as well of the devastations which he causes among the herds as of the 
pleasure of the chase, the lion is pursued and killed in North and in South Africa 
wherever he appears : a state of war which, as may well be supposed, is not without 
danger for the aggressive party. Thus Andersson once fired upon a black-maned 
lion, one of the largest he ever encountered in Africa. Roused to fury by the slight 
wound he bad received, the brute rapidly wheeled, rushed upon him with a dreadful 
roar, and at the distance of a few paces, couched as if about to spring, having his 
head imbedded, so to say, between his fore paws. Drawing a largo hunting-knife, and 
slipping it over the wrist of his rigid hand, Andersson dropped on one knee, and thus 
prepared, awaited the onset of the lion. It was an awful moment of suspense, and 
his situation was critical in the extreme. Still his presence of mind, (a most indis- 
pensable quality in a South African hunter,) never for a moment forsook him ; indeed, 
he felt that nothing but the most perfect coolness and absolute self-command would be 
of any avail. He would now have become the assailant ; but as, owing to the inter- 
vening bushes and clouds of dust raised by the lion’s lashing his tail against the 
ground, he was unable to see his head, while to aim at any other part would have 
been madness, he refrained from firing. Whilst intently watching every motion of the 
lion, the animal suddenly made a prodigious bound ; but whether it was owing to his 
not perceiving his intended victim, who was partially concealed in the long grass, and 
instinctively threw his body on one side, or to miscalculating the distance, he went 
clear over him, and alighted on the ground three or four paces beyond. Quick as 
thought Andersson now seized his advantage, and wheeling round on his knee, dis- 
charged his second barrel ; and as the lion’s broadside was then towards him, lodged 
a ball in his shoulder, which it completely smashed. The infuriated animal now made 
a second and more determined rush ; but, owing to his disabled state, was happily 
avoided, though only within a hair’s breadth, and giving up the contest, he retreated 
into a neighboring wood, where his carcass was found a few days after. 

Dr. Livingstone once had a still more narrow escape', for he was actually under the 
paws of a lion, whose fury he had roused by firing two bullets at him. “ I was upon 
a little bight ; he caught my shoulder as he sprang, and we both came to the ground 
below together. Growling horribly close to my ear, he shook me as a terrier-dog does 
a rat. The shook produced a stupor, similar to that which seems to be felt by a mouse 
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after the first shako of the cat. It caused a sort of drowsiness in which there was no 
sense of pain nor feeling of terror, though quite conscious of all that was happening. 
It was like what patients partially under the influence of chloroform describe, who see 
all the operation, but feel not the knife. This singular condition was not the result 
of any mental process ; the shake annihilated fear, and allowed no sense of horror in 
looking round at the beast. This peculiar state is probably produced in all animals 
killed by the carnivora ; and if so, is a merciful provision by our benevolent Creator 
for lessening the pain of death. Turning round to relieve myself of the weight, as ho 
had one paw on the back of my heid,* I saw bis eyes directed to Mcbalwe, who was 
trying to shoot him at a distance of tqp or fifteen yards. His gun, a flint one, missed 
fire in both barrels; the lion immediately left mo, and attacking Mebalw^, bit his 
thigh. Another man attempted to spear the lion while ho was biting Mebalwd. He 
left Mcbalwe and caught this man by the shoulder ; but at that moment the bullets ho 
had received took cflcct, and ho fell down dead. The whole was the work of a few 
moments, and must have been his paroxysm of dying rage. A wound from this 
animal’s tooth resembles a gun-shot wound ; it is generally followed by a great deal 
of sloughing and discharge, and pains arc felt in the part periodically ever afterwards. 
I had on a tartan jacket on the occasion, and I believe that it wiped off all the virus 
from the teeth that pierced the flesh, for my two companions in this affray have both 
Buffered from the peculiar pains, while I have escaped with only the inconvenience of a 
false joint in niy limb. The man whose shoulder was wounded showed me his wound 
actually burst forth afresh on the same month of the following year.’’ 

In the Atlas, the lion is hunted in various ways. When he prowls about the 
neighborhood of a Bedouin encampment, his presence is announced by various signs. 
At night his dreadful roar resounds ; now an ox, now a foal is missing frotn the herd ; 
at length even a member of the tribe disappears. Terror spreads among all the tents, 
the women tremble for their children, everywhere complaints are heard. The warriors 
decree the death of the obnoxious neighbor, and congregate on horse and on foot at 
the appointed hour and place. The thicket in which the lion conceals himself during 
the day-time has already been discovered, and the troop advances, the horsemen bring- 
ing up the rear. About fifty paces from the bush they halt, and draw up in three 
rows, the second ready to assist the first in case of need, the third an invincible reserve 
of excellent marksmen. Tlien commences a strange and animated scene. The first 
row abusing the lion, and at the same time sending a few balls into his covert to 
induce him to come out, utters loud exclamations of defiance. “ Where is he who 
fancies himself so brave, and ventures not to show himself before men ? Surely it is 
not the lion, but a cowardly thief, a son of Scheitan, on whom may Allah’s curse rest I” 

At length, the roused lion breaks forth. A momentary silence ensues. The lion 
roars, rolls flaming eyes, retreats a few paces, stretches himself upon the ground, rises, 
smashes the branches with his tail. The front row gives fire, the lion springs forward, 
if untouched, and generally falls under the balls of the second row, which immediately 
advances towards him. This moment, so critical for the lion, whose fury is fully ex- 
cited, docs not end the combat till he is hit in the head or in the heart. Often his 
hide has been pierced by a dozen balls before the mortal wound is given, so that 
sometimes in case of a prolonged contest several of the hunters are either killed or 
wounded. The horsemen remain as passive spectators of the fray so long as the lion 
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keeps upon hilly ground ; but \?hen driven into the plain, their part begins, and a new 
combat of a no less original and dramatic character commences ; as every rider, accord- 
ing to his zeal or courage, spurs his horse upon the monster, fires upon him at a short 
distance, then rapidly wheels as soon as the shot is made, and reloads again, to prepare 
for a new onset. The lion, attacked on all sides and covered with wounds, fronts 
everywhere the enemy, springs forward, retreats, returns, and only falls after a glorious 
resistance, which must necessarily end in his defeat and death, as he is no match for a 
troop of well-mounted Arabs. After he has spent his power on a few monstrous 
springs, even an ordinary horse easily overtakes hi^|. One must have been the wit- 
ness of such a fight, says Dumas, to form an idca^of its liveliness. Every rider utters 
loud imprecations, the white mantles that give so spectral an appearance to their dusky 
owners, lly in the air like “ streamers long and gay,’’ the carbines glisten, the shots 
resound, the lion roars ; pursuit and flight alternate in rapid succession Yet in spite 
of the tumult accidents arc rare, and the horsemen have generally nothing to fear but 
a fall from their steed, which might bring them under the claws of their enemy, or, 
what is oftener the case, the ball of an incautious comrade. 

The Arabs have noticed that the day after the lion has carried away an animal, ho 
generally remains in a state of drowsy inactivity, incapable of moving from his lair. 
AVhen the neighborhood, which usually resounds with his evening roar, remains quiet, 
tliero is every reason to believe that the animal is gorged with his gluttonous repast. 
Then some huntsman, more courageous than his comrades, follows his trail into the 
thicket, levels his gun at the lethargic monster, and sends a ball into bis head. Some- 
times even, a hunter, relying on the deadly certainty of his aim, and desirous of acquir- 
ing fame by a display of chivalrous courage, rides forth alone into the thicket, on a 
moonlight night, challenges the lion with repeated shouts and imprecations, and lays 
him prostrate before ho can make liis fatal bound. 

Dr. Livingstone informs us that the Dushmen likewise avail themselves of the tor- 
pidity consequent upon a full meal, to surprise the lion in his slumbers : but their 
mode of attack is very different from that practiced by the fiery Arabs of Northern 
Africa. One discharges a poisoned arrow from the distance of only a few feet, whilo 
his companion simultaneously throws his skin-cloak over the beast’s head. The sudden 
surprise makes him lose his presence of mind, and he bounds away in the greatest 
confusio.n and terror. Tho poison which they use is the entrails of a caterpillar named 
N’gwa, half an inch long. They squeeze out these, and place them all around the 
bottom of tho barb, and allow the poison to dry in tho sun. “ They arc very careful 
in cleaning their nails after working with it, as a small portion introduced into a scratch 
acts like morbid matter in dissection wounds. The agony is so great that the person 
cuts himself, calls for his mother’s breast, as if he were returned in idea to his child- 
hood again, or flies from human habitations a raging maniac. Tho effects on the lion 
are equally terrible, lie is beard moaning in distress, and becomes furious, biting the 
trees and ground in rage.” 

Tho Arabs of the Atlas consider it much less dangerous to hunt the lion himvSolf 
than to rob him of his young. Daily about three or four o’clock in tho afternoon, 
the parent lions roam about, most likely io espy some future prey. They are seen 
upon a rising ground surveying the encampment, tho smoke arising from the tents, the 
places where the cattle are preserved, and soon after retire with a deep growl. During 
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this absence from their den, the Bedouins cautiously approach to seize the young, 
taking good^care to gag them, as their cries would infallibly attract the parent lion. 
After a razzia like this, the whole neighborhood increases its vigilance, as for the next 
seven or eight days the fury of the lion knows no bounds. 

In ancient times, the lion was an inhabitant of south-eastern Europe. Herodotus 
relates that troops of lions came down the Macedonian mountains, to seize upon the 
baggage camels of Xerxes’ army, and even under Alexander the Great, the animal, 
though rare, was not yet completely extirpated. In Asia also, where the lion is at 
present confined to Mesopotaniijj^ the northern coast of the Persian Gulf, and th (3 
north-western part of Hindostan, he formerly roamed over far more extensive domains. 
The Asiatic lion differs from the A^can, by a more compressed form of the body, a 
shorter mune, wliich sometimes is almost entirely wanting, and a much larger tuft of 
hair at the end of the tail. Africa is the chief scat of the lion, the part of the world 
where he appears to perfection with all the attributes of his peculiar strength and 
beauty. There he is found in the wilds of the Atlas as in the high mountain-lands 
of Abyssinia, from the Cape to Senegal, and from Mozambique to Congo ; and more 
than one species of the royal animal, not yet accurately distinguished by the natural- 
ists, roams over this vast expanse. The lion is frequently brought to Europe and 
America, and forms one of the chief objects of attraction in zoological gardens. 
When taken young, he easily accustoms himself to captivity, and even propagates 
within his prison bounds, but the cubs born in our climate generally die young. 

That the lion is at times bold and ferocious enough is abundantly testified by all 
the hunters who within the last few years have narrated their adventures in Southern 
Africa, but all of them also give equal testimony to his usual cowardice, when not 
pressed by hunger. Livingstone, indeed, has a most republican contempt for the so- 
called “ royal beast,” although he bears on his person proofs that he is not to be wholly 
despised. According to him the lion is nothing bettor than an overgrown hulking cat, 
not a match in fair fight for the buflalo, and always careful to give a wide berth to 
the rhinoceros. Andersson relates the only instance which has come within our obser- 
vation where a lion assailed a rhinoceros. He had wounded a rhinoceros, and, he 
writes, while following up the trail of the animal, we came to a spot where one or 
two lions, taking advantage of his crippled condition, had evidently attacked him, and 
after a desperate struggle had been compelled to beat a precipitate retreat. This is 
the only instance I know of lions daring to attack rhinoceroses, though I have seen it 
stated in print, that not only will they assail, but can master the horned monster.” 
II is picture of tins scene is given on page o08 of this volume. 

According to Livingstone, if a traveler encounters a lion by daylight, he turns tail 
and sneaks out of sight like a scared greyhound. All the talk about his majestic roar 
is sheer twaddle. It takes a keen ear to distinguish the voice of the lion from that 
of the silly ostrich. When the lion grows old, he leads a miserable life. Unable to 
master the larger game, be prowls about the villages in hopes to pick up a stray goat. 
A woman or a child does not come amiss. When the natives hear one prowling about 
the villages, they say, “ His teeth are worn; he will soon kill men,” and thereupon 
turn out and put an end to him ; “ and this,” says Livingstone, is the only founda- 
tion for the common belief that when the lion has once tasted human flesh he will eat 
nothing else.” When an aged^ion lives far from human habitations so that he can not 
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get goats or children, he is often reduced to such straits as to be obliged, to make hia 
meals of mice and such small prey. Upon the whole, concludes Livingstone, “ in 
the dark, or at all hours when breeding, the lion is an ugly enough customer ; but if 
a man will stay at home by night, and not go out of his way to attack him, he runs 
less risk in Africa of being devoured by a lion, than he does in our cities of being run 
over by an omnibus.’* 

The lion reigns in Africa, but the Tiger is lord and master of the Indian jungles. 
A splendid animal — elegantly striped with black on a white and golden ground ; 
graceful in every movement, but of a most sanguinafy and cruel nature. The length- 
ened body resting on short legs wants the proud bearing of the lion, while the naked 
bead, the wilclly rolling eye, the scarlet tongue constantly lolling from the jaws, and 
the whole expression of the tiger’s physiognomy indicate an insatiable thirst of blood, 
a pitiless ferocity, which he wreaks indiscriminately on every living thing that comes 
within his grasp. In the bamboo jungle on the banks of pools and rivers, he waits 
for the approaching herd ; there he seeks his prey, or rather multiplies his murders, 
for he often leaves the carcase of the axis or the nylghau still writhing in the agony 
of death to throw himself upon new victims, whose bodies he rends with his claws, 
and then plunges his head into the gaping wound to absorb with deep and luxurious 
draughts the blood whoso fountains he has just laid open. 

Nothing can bo more delightful than the aspect of a Javanese savannah, to which 
clamps of noble trees, planted by Nature’s hand, impart a park-like character ; yet 
even during the day-time, the traveler rarely ventures to cross these beautiful wilds 
without being accompanied by a numerous retinue. In Italy armed guards are neces- 
sary to scare the bandit ; hero the tiger calls for similar precautions. The horses fre- 
quently stand still, trenibling all over, when their road leads them along some denser 
patch of the jungle, rising like an island from the grassy plain, for their acute scent 
informs them that a tiger lies concealed in the thicket, but a few paces from their path. 
It is a remarkable fact that the peacock and the tiger arc so fretjuently seen together. 
The voice of the bird is seldom heard during the day-time, but as soon as the shades 
of evening begin to veil the landscape, his loud and disagreeable screams awaken the 
echoes, announcing, as the Javanese say, that the tiger is setting forth on his mur- 
derous excursions. Then the traveler carefully bolts the door of his hut, and the sol- 
itary Javanese retreats to his })alisaded dwelling, for the tyrant of the wilderness is 
abroad. At night his dreadful roar is heard, sometimes accompanied by the peacock’s 
discordant voice. Even in the villages, thinly scattered among the grass or alang^ 
wilds of Java, there is no security again.st his attacks, iu spite of the strong fences 
with which they are enclosed, and the w’atch tiros carefully kept burning between 
these and the huts. 

India, South China, Sumatra, and Java, are the chief seats of the tiger, who is un- 
known both in Ceylon and llornco, while to the north he ranges as tar as ^laiichuria 
and the Upper Obi, and Yennisei, (55° — 56° N. lat.) A species of tiger identical 
with that of Bengal is common in the neighborhood of Lake Aral, near Sussac (45° 
and Tennant mentions that he is found among the snows of Blount Ararat in 
Armenia, As Hindostan is separated from these northern tiger haunts by the gicat 
inountain chains of Kuen-Lun (35° N.), and of Mou;^agh (42° N. lat.), each cov- 
ered with perpetual snows, mere summer excursions are quite out of the question, and 
45 
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it is evident that the animal is able to live in a much more rigorous climate than is 
commonly imagined. Even in India the tiger is by no means confined to the sultry 
jungle, for we learn from Mr. Hodgson’s account of the mammalia of Nepaul, that in 
the Himalaya ho is sometimes found at the very edge of the perpetual snow. 

Tiger-hunting is a chief pleasure of the Indian rajahs and zemindars, who, anxious 
that their favorite amusement may suffer no diminution, forbid 'any one else to chase on 
their domains, however much their poor vassals may have to suffer in consequence. 
But the delight they take in tiger shooting never leads the cautious Nirarods so far as 
to endanger their precious persons. On some trees of the jungle a scaffolding is pre- 
pared, at a ludicrous hight for his highness, who, at the appointed hour, makes his 
appearance with all the pomp of a petty Asiatic despot. The beating now begins, 
and is executed by a troop of miserable peasants, who most unwillingly submit to this 
forced and unpaid labor, which is the more dangerous for them as they are dispersed 
in a long line, instead of forming a troop, the only way to secure them against the 
attacks of the tiger. Thus they advance with a dreadful noise of drums, horns, and 
pistol-firing, driving the wild beasts of the jungle towards the scaffolding of their lord 
and master. At first the tigers, startled from their slumbers, retreat before them, but 
generally on approaching the scaffolding they guess the danger that awaits them, and 
turn with a formidable growl upon the drivers. Sometimes, however, they summon 
resolution to rush with a few tremendous bounds through the perilous pass, and their 
flight is but rarely impeded by the ill-aimed shots of the ambuscade. Nevertheless, 
great compliments are paid to the noble sportsman for his ability and courage, and 
nobody says a word about the poor low-born wretches, that may have been killed and 
mutilated by the infuriated brutes. • 

Colonel Rice, an English hunter, managed his tiger-shooting excursions on a very 
different plan. Provided with excellent double-barrelled rifles, and accompanied by a 
troop of well-armed, well-paid drivers, and a number of courageous dogs, he boldly 
entered the jungle to rouse the tiger from his lair. In front of the party generally 
marched the shikarree or chief driver, who, attentively reconnoitcring the traces of the 
animal, pointed out the direction that was to be followed. On his right and left hand 
walked the English sportsmen, fully prepared for action, and behind them the most 
trustworthy of their followers, with loaded rifles ready for an exchange with those that 
had been discharged. Then followed the music, consisting of four or five tambourin 
a great drum, cymbals, horns, a bell, and the repeated firing of pistols, and convoyed 
by men armed with swords and long halberds. A few slingsmen made up the rear, 
who were constantly throwing stones into the jungle over the heads of the foremost of 
the party, and even more effectually than the noise of the music drove the tiger from 
his retreat. From time to time one of the men climbed upon the summit of a tree to 
observe the movements of the grass. The whole troop constantly formed a close body. 
The tiger in cold blood never dares to attack a company that announces itself in so 
turbulent a manner. If he ventures it is only with half a heart ; he hesitates, stops at 
a short distance, and gives a hunter time to salute him with a bullet. While strictly 
following an order of march like the one described, the drivers run little risk, even in 
the thickest jungle ; but the difficulty is to keep them together, as the least success 
immediately tempts them to (^perse. 

On one of these hunting expeditions Ensign Elliott, a friend of the Colonel’s, had 
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an almost miraculous escape. Accompanied by about forty drivers, they bad entered 
a jungle, which did not seem to promise much sport, and had mounted with their rifles 
upon some small trees to await the issue of the explorations, when suddenly their 
people roused a beautiful tiger, who advanced slowly towards them. They remained 
perfectly silent, but one of their followers, posted upon another tree and fearing they 
might be surprised by the animal, called out to them to be upon their guard. This 
was enough to make the tiger change his direction, so that they had scarcely time to 
send a bullet after him. His loud roar announced that ho was wounded, but the dis- 
tance was already too great to admit of his being effectually hit a second time, so that 
the impatient sportsmen now pursued him with more eagerness than caution. At the 
head of their troop, they marched through the jungle, following the bloody trail of the 
animal, until at length they emerged into an open country, when all further traces 
were lost. In vain some of their people climbed upon the highest trees ; nothing was 
to bo perceived either in the bushes or in the high grass. Meanwhile the Englishmen 
slowly walked on, about twenty paces in advance, attentively gv/:ing upon the ground*, 
when suddenly with a terrific roar the tiger bounded upon Colonel Rice from a hollow, 
concealed beneath the herbage. Tlic gallant sportsman had scarcely time to firo both 
his barrels at the head of the monster, who, diverted from the attack by this warm 
reception, now made an enormous spring at Ensigi. Elliott before he had time to aim. 
All this was the work of a moment, for, on turning towards the tiger, the Colonel saw 
Ills unfortunate friend prostrate under the paws of the furious brute. Immediately 
the shikarree with admirable coolness handed him a freshly loaded rifle. He dis- 
charged one of the barrels without effect, but was then obliged to pause, as the tiger 
lia(f seized his friend by the arm, and was dragging him towards the hole from whence 
he had sprung forth. Thus it was absolutely necessary that the next shot should hit 
the animal in the brain, «as any other wound not immediately fatal would only have 
increased its fury. Closely following the tiger, and watching all his movements with 
the most intense attention, the Colonel, after having aimed several times, at length fired 
and hit the temple of the tiger, who fell over his victim a lifeless corpse. Fortunately, 
the Ensign was not mortally wounded, the stroke of the tiger’s paw, which had boon 
aimed at his head, having been parried by his rifle. The blow, however, had been so 
furious as to flatten the trigger, and thus he escaped witli a terrible wound in the arm. 

The tiger is particularly fond of dense willow or bamboo bushes on swampy ground, 
as he there finds the cool shades he requires for his rest during the heat of the day, 
after his nocturnal excursions. It is then very difficult to detect him, but the other 
inhabitants of the jungle, particularly the peacock and the monkey, betray his pres- 
ence. The scream of the former is an infallible sign that the tiger is rising from his 
lair ; and the monkeys, who during the night are so frequently surprised by the 
panther or the boa, never allow their watchfulness to be at fault during the day. 
They are never deceived in the animal, which slinks into the thicket. If it is a deer 
or a wild boar, they remain perfectly quiet ; but if it is a tiger or a panther, they 
utter a cry, destined to warn their comrades of the approach of danger. When, on 
examining a jungle, the traveler secs a monkey quietly seated on the branches, he 
may be perfectly sure that no dangerous animal is lurking in the thicket. During the 
uight the cry of the jackal frequently announces the timer’s presence. When one of 
these vile animals is no longer able to hunt from age, or when he has been expelled 
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from his troop, he is said to become the provider of the tiger, who, after having satiated 
himself on the spoil, leaves the remains to his famished scout. 

The tiger, who on the declivities of the Himalaya tears to pieces the swift-footed 
antelope, lacerates on the desert sand coasts of Java the tardy tortoise, when at night- 
fall nt leaves the sea to lay its eggs in the drift-sand at the foot of the dunes. Hun- 
dreds of tortoise skeletons lie scattered about the strand, many of them five feet long 
and three feet broad ; some bleached by time, others still fresh and bleeding. Hiorh [n 
the air a number of birds of prey wheel about, scared by the traveler’s approafdi. 
Here is the place where the turtles are attacked by the wild dogs. In packs of from 
twenty to fifty, the growling rabble assails the poor sea animal at every accessible 
point, gnaws and tugs at the feet and at the head, and succeeds by united efforts in 
turning the huge creature upon its back. Then the abdominal scales are torn off, and 
the ravenous dogs hold a bloody meal on the flesh, intestines, and eggs of their defence- 
less prey. Semetimes, however, the turtle escapes their rage, and dragging its lacer- 
ating tormentors along with it, succeeds in regaining the friendly sea. Nor do the 
dogs always enjoy an undisturbed repast, often during the night, the lord of the wil- 
derness, the royal tiger, bursts out of the forest, pauses for a moment, casts a glance 
over the strand, approaches slowly, and then with one bound, accompanied by a ter- 
rific roar, springs among the dogs, scattering the howling band like chaff before the 
wind. And now is the tiger’s turn to feast ; but even ho, though rarely, is sometirm's 
disturbed by man. Thus on this lonely, melancholy coast, wild dogs and tigers wage 
an unequal war with the inhabitants of the ocean. 

After the tiger and the lion, the Panther and the Leopard are the mightiest felid:n 
of the Old World. Although differently spotted — the ocelli or rounded marks on The 
panther being larger and more distinctly formed — they are probably only varieties of 
one and the same species, as many intermediate individuals have been observed. Roth 
animals are widely diffused through the tropical regions of the Old World, being na- 
tives of Africa, Persia, China, India, |ind many of the Indian islands ; so that they 
have a much more extensive range than cither the tiger or the lion. The manner in 
which they seize their prey, lurking near the sides of woods, and darting forward with 
a sudden spring, resembles that of the tiger, and the chase of the panther is said to 
be more dangerous than that of the lion, as it easily climbs the trees and pursues its 
enemy upon the branches. 

The Cheetah, or hunting leopard {Guepnrda jubata, guttata), which inhabits the 
greater part of both Asia and Africa, exhibits in its form and habits a mixture of the 
feline and canine tribes. Resembling the panther by its spotted skin, it is more ele- 
vated on its legs and less flattened on the fore part of its head. Its brain is more 
ample, and its claws touch the ground while walking, like those of the dog, which it 
resembles still further by its mild and docile nature. In India and Persia, where the 
cheetahs are employed in the chase, they are carried chained and hoodwinked to the 
field in low cars. When the hunters come within view of a herd of antelopes, the 
cheetah is liberated, and the game is pointed out to him : he docs not, however, inr 
mediately dash forward in pursuit, but steals along cautiously till he has nearly ap- 
proached the herd unseen, when with a few rapid and vigorous bounds, he darts on 
the timid game and strangles it almost instantaneously. Should he, however, fail m 
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his first efforts and miss his prey, he attempts no pursuit, but returns to the call of his 
master, evidently disappointed, and generally almost breathless. 

While the sanguinary felidso may justly be called the eagles, the carrion- feeding 
Hysenas are the vultures, among the four-footed animals. Averse to the light of day, 
like the owl and the bat, they conceal themselves iu dark caverns, ruins, or burrows, 
as long as the sun stands above the horizon ; but at night-fall they come forth from 
their gloomy retreats with a lamentable howl or a Satanic laugh, to seek their disgust- 
ing food on the fields, in churchyards, or on the borders of the sea. From the pro- 
digious strength of their jaws and their teeth, they are not only able to masticate ten- 
dons, but to crush cartilages and bones ; so that carcases almost entirely deprived of 
flesh still provide them with a plentiful banquet. Though their nocturnal habits and 
savage aspect have rendered them an object of hatred and disgust to man, they seem 
destined to fill up an important station in the economy of nature, by cleansing the 
earth of the remains of dead animals, which might othorwh:?j infect the atmosphere 
with pestilential effluvia. 

The striped hymna is a native of Asiatic Turkey, Syria, and North Africa, as far as 
the Senegal, while the spotted hyaena ranges over Soutli Africa, from the Cape to 
Abyssinia. Both species attain the size of the wolf, and have similar habits. As the 
shark follows the ship, or the crow the caravan, they are said to hover about the march 
of armies, as if taught by instinct that they have to expect the richest feast from the 
insanity of man. The moonlight fixlling on the cl* cypresses and snow-white tombs 
of the Oriental churches not seldom shines upon hungry hymnas, busily employed iu 
tearing the newly-buried corpses from their graves. A remarkable peculiarity of the 
spotted hyoena is that when he first begins to run he appears lame, so tliat one might 
almost fancy one of his legs was broken ; but after a time this halting disappears, and 
he proceeds on his course very swiftly. 

The brown hyaena, whicli is found in South Africa, from the Capo to Mozambique 
and Senegambia, and has a more shaggy fur than the preceding species, has very dif- 
ferent habits. He is particularly fond of the crustaccic whic.h the ebbing flood leaves 
behind upon the beach, or which the storm casts ashore in great quantities, and exclu- 
sively inhabits the coasts, where he is known under the name of the sea-shore wolf. His 
traces are everywhere to be met with on the strand, and night after night he prowls 
along the margin of the water, examining the refuse of the retreating ocean. 

The same radical differences which draw so wide a lino of demarcation between the 
Biniiae of the Old and the Now AVorld are found also to distinguish the feline races of 
both hemispheres, so that it would be as vain to search in the American forests and 
savannas for the Nuinidian lion, or the striped tiger, as on the banks of the Ganges or 
the Senegal for the tawny puma or the spotted jaguar, Wliile in the African plains 
tiio swift-footed spring bok, or the koodoo, unrivaled among the antelopes for his bold 
and widely-spreading horns, falls under the impetuous bound of the panther — or while 
the tiger and the buffalo engage in mortal combat in the Indian jungle — the blood- 
thirsty Jaguar, concealed in the high grass of the American llanos, lies in wait for the 
wild horse or the passing steer. The arrival of the Spaniards in the New World, so 
destructive to most of the Indian tribes with whom they came iu contact, was beneficial 
at least to the largo fclidao of tropical America, for they first introduced the horse and 
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the ox into the western hemisphere, where these useful animals, finding a new and 
congenial home in the boundless savannas and pampas, which extend almost uninter^ 
ruptedly from the Apure to Patagonia, have multiplied to an incredible extent. Since 
then the jaguar no longer considers the deer of the woods, the graceful agouti, or the 
slow capybara as his chief prey, but rejoices in the blood of the steed or ox, and is 
much more commonly met with in the herd-teeming savannas than in tho comparatively 
meagre hunting-grounds of the forest. 

Of all the carnivora of the Now World, perhaps with the sole exception of the 
grizzly and tho polar bears, the tyrants of tho North American solitudes, tho jaguar is 
tho most formidable, resembling the panther by his spotted skin, but almost equalin»»- 
the Bengal tiger in size and power. lie roams about at all times of tho day, swims 
over broad rivers, and even in tho water proves a most dangerous foe, for when driven 
to extremities he frequently turns against tho boat, and forces his assailants to seek 
their safety by jumping overboard. Many an Indian, while wandering through thinly 
populated districts, whore swampy thickets alternate with open grass plains, has been 
torn to pieces by the jaguar, and in many a lonely plantation tho inhabitants hardly 
venture to leave their enclosures after sunset, for fear of his attacks. During Tschudi’s 
sojourn in Northern Peru, a jagfiar penetrated into the hut of an Englishman who 
had settled in those parts, and dragging a boy of ten years out of his hammock, tore 
him to pieces and devoured him. Far from being afraid of man, this ferocious animal 
springs upon him when alone, and when pressed by hunger will even venture during 
the day-time into the mountain villages to seek its prey. Tho distinguished traveler 
whom I have just quoted mentions tho case of an Indian in the province of Vito, who 
hearing during the night his only pig most piteously squealing, rose to see what was 
the matter, and found that a jaguar had seized it by the head, and was about to carry 
it away. Eager to rescue his property, he sprang forward, and seizing the pig by the 
hind legs, disputed its possession with tho beast of prey, that with eyes gleaming 
through the darkness, and a ferocious growl, kept tugging at its head. This strango 
struggle between the undaunted Indian and the jaguar lasted for some time, until tho 
women coming out of the hut with lighted torches put to flight the monster, which 
slowly retreated into the forest. The same traveler relates that in some parts the 
jaguars had increased to such a degree, and proved so destructive to the inhabitants, 
that the latter were obliged to emigrate, and settle in less dangerous districts. Thin, 
the village of Mayunmarca, near the road from Iluanta to Anco, had been long since 
abandoned, and the neighborhood was still considered so dangerous that few Indians 
ventured to travel through it alone. 

The chase of these formidable animals requires great caution, yet keen sportsmen 
will venture, single-handed, to seek the jaguar in his lair, armed with a blow-pipe and 
poisoned arrows, or merely with a long and powerful lance. The praise which is due 
to the bold adventurers for their courage is, however, too often tarnished by their 
cruelty. Thus, a famous jaguar hunter once showed Poppig a large cavity under the 
tangled roots of a giant bombax-tree, where he had some time back discovered a 
female jaguar with her young. Dexterously rolling down a large stone, he closed the 
entrance, and then with fiendish delight slowly smoked the animals to death, by apply- 
ing fire from time to time to their dungeon. Having lost one half of his scalp m a 
previous conflict with a*jaguar, he pleaded his sufferings as an excuse for his barbarity. 
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To attack these creatures with a lance, a sure arm, a cool, determined courage, and 
great bodily strength and dexterity are required; but even these qualities do not 
always ensure success if the hunter is unacquainted with the artifices of the animal. 
The jaguar generally waits for the attack in a sitting posture, turning one side towards 
the assailant, and, as if unconcerned, moves his long tail to and fro. The hunter, 
carefully observing the eye of his adversary, repeatedly menaces him with slight thrusts 
of his lance, which a gentle stroke of the paw playfully wards off ; then seizing a 
liivorable moment, ho suddenly steps forward and plunges his weapon into his side. 
If the thrust be well aimed, a second is not necessary, for pressing with his full weight 
on the lance, the huntsman enlarges and deepens the mortal wound. But if the stroke 
is parried or glances off, the jaguar, roused to fury, bounds on his aggressor, whose 
only hope now lies in the short knife which he carries in his girdle. Those who are 
h'ss inclined to desperate conflicts destroy the jaguar by poisoned pieces of meat, or 
else they lay pitfalls for him, when they kill him without running any personal risk. 

The Cougar, or the Puma, as ho is called by the Indians, is far inferior to the 
jaguar in courage, and consequently far less dangerous to man. On account of his 
brownish-red color and great size, being tlic largest felis of the New World, ho has 
also been named the American lion, but he has neither the mane nor the noble bearins: 
of the “king of animals.’^ In spite of his strength he is of so cowardly a disposition 
that he invariably takes to flight at the approach of man, and consequently inspires no 
fear on being met with in the wilderness ; while even the boldest hunter instinctively 
starts back, when, winding through the forest, he suddenly sees the sparkling eye of 
the jaguar intently fixed upon him. The puma has a much wider range than the 
jaguar, for while the latter reaches in South America only to the forty-fifth degree of 
latitude, and docs not rove northwards beyond Sonora and New Mexico, the former 
roams from the Straits of Magellan to the Canadian lakes. The jaguar seldom ascends 
tlie mountains to a greater bight than 3,000 feet, while in the warmer lateral valleys 
of the Andes the puma frequently lies in ambush for the vicunas at an elevation of 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea. He can climb trees with great facility, ascend- 
ing even vertical trunks, and, like the lynx, will watch the opportunity of springing 
on such animals as happen to pass beneath. No less cruel than cowardly, ho will 
destroy without necessity forty or fifty sheep when the occasion offers, and content him- 
self with licking the blood of his victims. When caught young, ho is easily tafned, 
and, like the common cat, shows his fondness at being caressed by the same kind of 
gentle purrings. Tschudi informs us that the Indians of the northern provinces fre- 
quently bring pumas to Lima, to show them for money. They either lead them by a 
rope, or carry them in a sack upon their back, until the sight-seers have assembled in 
sufficient number. 

Besides the puma or the jaguar, tropical America possesses the beautifully varie- 
gated Ocelot {Fells pardalis) ; the Oscollo {Fells dogaster); the spotless, black-gray 
Jaguarundi {F. jaguarundl), which is not much larger than the European wild-cat; 
the long-tailed, striped, and spotted Margay, or Tiger-cat, and several other felidae. 
All these smaller species hardly ever become dangerous to man, but they cause the 
death of many an acouchi and cavy ; and, with prodigious leaps, the affrighted monkey 
flies from their approach into the deepest recesses of the forest. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE ELEPHANT, RHINOCEROS, HIPPOPOTAMUS, CAMEL, ZEBRA. 

The Great Tropical Pachyilcrmati. — The Elephant: DiHerence between the tame an<l wild 
Elephant — His Instinctive Timidity — Acuteness of llis Senses — llis Sagacity in Climbing 
Hills — His wonderful Trunk — His Tusks— Elephant Herds— The Rogue, or Solitary Ele- 
phant — The Asiatic and African Species — The African Elephant tamed in Ancient Times— 
Present Range of the African Elephant — Native Modes of Hunting the African Elcpliant-^ 
The Elephant and the Rille — Perils of Elephant-Hunters — Elephan t-Hunting in Abyssinia— 
The Asiatic Elephant — Elephant-Hunting in Ceylon — The Panickcas, or Native Elephant- 
Hunters — Elephantine Head-^york — Obstinate Brutes. — The Rhinoceros: — Range and Char- 
acter of the Rhinoceros — Two Species, the Black and the White — Size of the Rhinoceros — 
Acuteness of its Senses — Its winged Attendant — Its parental Atfection — Its nocturnal 
Habits — Modes of Hunting the Rhinoceros — The One-ITorned or Indian Rhinoceros — The 
Two-Horned Rhinoceros of the Malay Archipelago — Rhinoceros-Paths in Java. — The Hip- 
popotamus: — Is the Hippopotamus the Bcheniotli of Job? — Habits of the Hippopotamus— 
Its uncouth Aspect — Rogue Hippopotami — Intelligence of the Hippopotamus — Uses of its 
Skin and 'IT'eth — Mode of Killing the Hippopotamus. — The Camel: Jts Adaptation to the 
Tropical Sand- Wastes — Its Physical Organization adapted to its Mode of Life— Its Foot 
and its Stomach — Its Desert Home — The Camel and the Arab — The Two-IIumped and 
One-Humped Camels — The Camel an immemorial Serf— Its Aspect and Temper. — The 
Giraffe: Beauty of the Giraffe — Its Means of Defense — Its special Organization — The 
Lion and the Giraffe — The Giraffe known to the Ancients. — Zebra and Quaygas: Tljcir 
Abundance in Southern Africa — Distinction Betw’een the Quagga and the Zebra — Capacity 
for Domestication — Their Union for Defense — The Gnu, the Quagga, and the Zebra— The 
Zebra the Tiger-Horse of the Ancients — The African Boar — The Malayan Babirusa. Finis. 

A mong the animals belonging to the Tropical World there are none more dis- 
tinctive than the great Pachydermati, the Elephant, the Rhinoceros, and tlie 
Hippopotamus. To these huge beasts, the largest that walk the earth, we propo.se to 
devote a chapter ; supplementing it with a few pages concerning the Giraffe, the Camel, 
and a few other animals of large size, exclusively tropical. First and foremost wc will 
speak of the Elephant : 

A tamed elephant, as we see him in menageries, compelled to go through his round 
of tricks for the amusement of everybody who will pay the required quarter of a dol- 
lar, is apparently a stupid beast. He seems a very mountain of flesh, covered with a 
loose and ill-fitting skin. His great, clum.sy legs look like those of a gouty alderman ; 
he writhes his huge trunk about with an air of hopeless imbecility ; all his energies 
seem to be concentrated upon the feat of conveying to his mouth the apples and nuts 
held out to him by gaping urchins. A very different animal is the same elephant m 
his native haunts. There he is the keenest wariest, and most cunning of beasts. 
The little sharp eye is alight with intelligence ; the ponderous ears are alive to the 
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fiiintest sound ; the long swaying trunk, merely as an organ of smell, has an acute- 
ness unmatched hy the keenest dog that ever tracked game. He has, moreover, a 
courage, and when irritated, a ferocity, surpassed hy no other animal ; so that one 
needs to be a bold and wary hunter who assails him in his native luiunts. 

Yet, when unmolested by man, who is his chief, and almost only enemy, the elephant 
is the image of strength and good-nature, loving the shady forest and the secluded 
lake. Disliking the glare of the midday sun, ho spends the day in the thickest woods, 
devoting the night to excursions and to the luxury of the bath, his great and innocent 
delight. Though the earth trembles under his strides, yet like the. whale, ho is timid ; 
but this timidity is accounted for by liis small range of vision. Anything unusual 
strikes him with terror, and the most trivial objects and incidents, from being imper- 
fectly discerned, excite his suspicions. An instinctive consciousness tliat his superior 
bulk exposes him to danger from sources that might be harmless in the case of lighter 
animals is probably the reason why the elephant displays a remarkable reluctance 
to face the slightest artificial obstruction on his passage. Even when enraged by a 
wound, he will hesitate to charge his assailant across an intervening hedge, suspeeting 
it may conceal a snare or pitfall, but will hurry along it to seek for an opening. Un- 
like the horse, he never gets accustomed to the report of lire-arms, and thus ho never 
plays an active part in battle, but servos in a car^paign only as a common beast of 
burden, or for tbo transport of heavy artillery. To make up for liis restricted vision, 
his neck being so formed as to render him incaj)able of directing tlie range of his eye 
much above the level of his liead, ho is endowed with a rmnarkablo power of smell, 
and a delicate sense of hearing, which serve to apj)rise him of the approach of danger. 

Although, from their huge hulk, the elephants might be supposed to prefer a level 
country, yet, in Asia at least, the regions where they most abound are all hilly and 
mountainous. In Ceylon, particularly, tliorc is not a range so high as to he inaccos- 
sihlc to them, and so sure-footed are they, that ])rovidcd there be solidity to sustain 
theig weight, tliey will climb rocks and traverse le<lgos, where even a mule dare not 
venture. Hooker admired the judicious winding of tl»o clopliant’s path in the Hima- 
layas, and Tennent dcscril)os the sagacity which lie displays in laying out roads, or 
descending abrupt baidvs, as almost incredible. His first mameuvre is to kneel down 
close to the edge of the declivity, placing bi.^ chest to tlie ground, one fore-log is then 
cautiously passed a short way down the slope, and if there is no natural protection to 
afford a firm footing, he speedily forms one by stamping into the soil, if moist, or kick- 
ing out a footing, if dry. This point gained, the otlier fore-leg is brought down in 
the same way, and performs the same work, a little in advance of the first, which is 
thus at liberty to move lower' still. Tlien first one and tlien the second of the bind- 
l<‘gs is carefully drawn over the side, and the hind-foot in turn occupy the resting- 
places previously used and left hy the fore ones. The course, however, in siicli pre- 
cipitous ground is not straight from top to bottom, but slopes along the face of the 
bank, descending till the animal gains the level below. This an elephant has done at 
Jin angle of forty-five degrees, carrying .a boudah, its occupant, bis attendant, and 
in much less time than it takes to describe the operation. 

The stomach of the elephant, like that of the camel or the llama, is provided with 
a cavity^ serving most probably as a revServoir for water against the emergencies of 
thirst • but tho'^most remarkable feature in the organization of the ** Leviathan of the 
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Land ’’ is his wonderful trunk, which, uniting the flexibility of the serpent with a 
giant’s power, almost rivals the human hand by its manifold uses and exquisite deli- 
cacy of touch. Nearly eight feet in length and stout in proportion to the massive 
size of the whole animal, this miracle of nature, at the volition of the elephant will 
uproot trees or gather grass ; raise a piece of artillery or pick up a comfit ; kill a man 
or brush off a fly. It conveys the food to the mouth, and ^jpmps up the enormous 
draughts of water, which, by its recurvature, are turned into and driven down tlio 
capacious throat, or show’ered over the body. Its length supplies tho place of a lonfr 
neck, which would Jiave been incompatible with jthe support of the large head ami 
weighty tusks. A glance at the head of the elephant will show the thickness and 
strength of the trunk at its insertion ; and the massy arched bones of the face and 
thick muscular neck are admirably adapted for supporting and working this incom- 
parable instrument, which is at the same time the elephant’s most formidable instru- 
ment of defense, for, first prostrating any minor assailant by means of his trunk, he 
then crushes him by tho pressure of his enormous weight. 

The use of the elephant’s tusks is less clearly defined. Though they are frequently 
described as warding off tho attacks of the tiger and rhinoceros, often securing the 
victory by one blow, which transfixes the* assailant to the earth, it is perfectly obvious, 
both from their almost vertical position and tho difficulty of raising tho head above 
the level of the shoulder, that they were never designed for weapons of attack. No 
doubt they may prove of great assistance in digging up roots, but that they arc far 
from indispensable, is proved by their being but rarely scon in the females, and by 
their almost constant absence in tho Ceylon elephant, where they are generally found 
reduced to more stunted processes. 

Elephants live in herds, usually consisting of from ten to twenty individuals, and 
each herd is a family, not brought together by accident or attachment, but owning a 
common lineage and relationship. In the forest several herds will browse in close 
contiguity, and in their expeditious in search of water they may form a body of ppssi- 
bly one or two hundred, but on the slightest disturbance, each distinct herd hastens 
to re-form within its ow’n particular circle, and to take measures on its own behalf for 
retreat or defense. Generally the most vigorous and courageous of the herd assumes 
the leadership : his orders are observed with the most implicit obedience, and the de- 
votion and loyalty evinced by his followers are very remarkable. In Ceylon this i^ 
more readily seen in the case of a “ tusker” than any other, because in a herd he is gen- 
erally the object of the keenest pursuit by the hunters. On such occasions the ele- 
phants do their utmost to protect him from danger ; when driven to extremity, they 
place their leader in the centre, and crowd so eagerly in front of him that the sports- 
men have to shoot a number which they might otherwise have spared. 

When individuals have been expelled from a herd, or by some accident or other have 
lost their former associates, they are not permitted to attach themselves to any other 
family, and ever after tVander about the woods as outcasts from their kind. Rendered 
morose and savage from rage and solitude, tho rogue elephants become vicious and 
predatory ; and so sullen is their disposition, that although two may be in the same 
vicinity, there is no known instance of their associating, or of a rogue being seen m 
company with another elephant. These rogue elephants seem to belong, however, 
wholly to the Asiatic variety ; at least, we find no special mention of them by African 
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hunters. Mr. S. 6. Baker, now Sir Samuel Baker, noted for his exploration of 
the source of the Nile, was lon^ ago a noted elephant-hunter in Ceylon, and his book 
“The Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon ’’ abounds with incidents of adventure and dar- 
ing in shooting these rogues. “ Deprived,” he says, “of the ameliorating influence of 
female society, the old rogue becomes doubly vicious. He appears to be in bad humor 
with the world generaUf, and with himself in particular, spending the greatest part of 
his time when not feeding, in pacing back and forth, with his tail cocked in the air, 
ready for a rush upon any one that approaches his haunts.” Their pluck is equal to 
llieir cunning. When they travel ki the day-time, they always go with the wind, and, 
nothing can follow on their track without their knowledge. When the rogue is pur- 
sued in the open forest or on the naked plain he usually retreats ; but the chances are 
ten to one that he is merely enticing the hunter to follow him into some favorite haunt 
among the dense jungle, from which he will charge at some unexpected moment. 

The elephant inhabits both Asia and Africa, but each of these two parts of the world 
has its peculiar species. The African elephant is distinguished by the lozenge-shaped 
prominences of ivory and enamel on the surface of his grinders, which in the Indian 
elephant arc narrow, tranverse bars of uniform breadth ; his skull has a more rounded 
form, and is deficient in the double lateral bump conspicuous in the former; and he 
has only fifty-four vertebrae, while the Indian has ‘sixty-one. On the other hand, he 
possesses twenty-one ribs, while the latter has only nineteen. His tusks are also much 
larger, and his body is of much greater bulk, as the female attains the stature of the 
full-grown Indian male. The car is at least three times the size, being not seldom 
above four feet long, and broad, so that Dr. Livingstone mentionshaving seen a negro, 
wlio under cover of one of these prodigious flaps eftectually screened himself from the 
rain. All these differences of character appeared so great to M. Cuvier as to induce 
him to consider the African elephant as a peculiar genus. 

Ancient medals representing large-eared elephants drawing chariots, arc conclusive 
of the fact that the Romans knew how to catch and tame the African elephant. He 
was even considered more docile than the Asiatic, and was taught various feats, as 
walking on ropes and dancing. The elephants with which Hannibal crossed the Alps, 
as well as those which Pyrrhus led into Italy, must undoubtedly have been African. 
At present he is only killed for his ivory, his hide, his flesh, or from the mere wanton- 
ness of destruction. The Cape colonists, to whom his services might be of great im- 
portance, have never made the attempt to tame him, nor has one of tliis species ever 
been exhibited in England ; but the big-cared, large-tusked African elephant is the one 
best known in American menageries. 

The African elephant has a very wide range, from Caffraria to Nubia, and from the 
Zambesi to Cape Verde, and the impenetrable deserts of the Sahara alone prevent him 
from wandering to the shores of the Mediterranean. Although in South Africa the 
persecutions of the natives, and of his still more formidable enemies the colonists and 
English huntsmen, have considerably thinned his numbers, and driven him farther and 
farther to the north, yet in tlie interior of the country he is still met with in prodigious 
numbers. Dr. Barth frequently saw large herds winding through the open plains, 
and swimming in majestic lines through the rivers, with elevated trunks, or bathing in 
the shallow lakes for coolness or protection against insects. 

Livingstone gives us many interesting accounts of the different modes of South 
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African elephant-hunting. The natives of the south bank of the Zambesi erect stages 
on high trees overhanging the paths by which the elephants come, and then use a lar^ro 
. spear with a handle nearly as thick as a man’s wrist, and four or five feet long. When 
the unfortunate animal comes beneath, they throw the spear, and if it enters between 
the ribs above, as the blade is at least twenty inches long by two broad, the motion of 
the handle, as it is aided by knocking against the trees, makes frightful gashes within 
and soon causes death. They kill them also by means of a spear inserted in a beam 
of wood, which being suspended on the branch of a tree by a cord attached to a latch, 
fiistened in the path and intended to be struck by the animal’s foot, leads to the fall 
of the beam, and the spear being poisoned causes death in a few hours. The Rusli. 
men select full-moon nights for the chase, on account of the coolness, and choose the 
moment succeeding a charge, when the elephant is out of breath, to run in and give 
him a stab with their long-bladcd. spears. The huge creature is often bristling with 
missile weapons like a porcupine, and though singly none of the wounds may bo 
mortal, yet their number overpowers him by loss of blood. On the sloping banks of 
the Zouga tlic Bayciyc dig deep pitfalls to entrap the animals as they come to drink ; 
but though these traps are constructed with all the care of savage ingenuity, old 
elephants have been known to precede flie herd and whisk off their coverings all tlic 
way down to the water ; or, giving proof of a still more astonishing sagacity, to have 
actually lifted the young out of the pits into which they had incautiously stumbled. 

A much more formidable enemy of this npblc animal than the spears or pitfalls of 
the African barbarians is the rifle, particularly in the hands of a European marksman ; 
for while the Griquas, Doers, and Dechuanas generally stand at the distance of a hun- 
dred yards or more, and of course spend all the force of their bullets on the air, the 
English hunters, relying on their steadiness of aim, approach to within thirty yards of 
the animal, where they arc sure not to waste their powder. It recfuires no little nerve 
to brave the charge of the elephant, the scream or trumpeting of the brute, when 
infuriated, being more like what the shriek of a steam-whistle would be to a man 
standing on the dangerous part of a railroad, than any other earthly sound ; a horse 
unused to it will sometimes stand shivering instead of taking his rider out of danger, 
or fall paralyzed by fear, and thus expose liim to bo trodden into a mummy, or, dash- 
ing against a tree, crack his skull again.st a branch. 

Even the mo.st experienced hunters have many dangers to encounter while fiiciiig 
their gigantic adversary. Thus, on the banks of the Zouga in ISoO, Mr. Oswcll had 
one of the most extraordinary e.scapes from a wouided elephant perhaps ever record(3d 
in the annals of the chase. Pursuing the brute into the dense thick thorny bushes 
met with on the margin of that river, and to which the elephant usually flees for 
safety, he followed through a narrow pathway by lifting up some of the branches, and 
forcing his way through the rest ; but when he had just got over this difficulty, he saw 
the elephant, whose tail ho had but got glimpses of before, now rushing full speed 
towards him. There was then no time to lift up the branches, so he tried to force his 
horse through them. He could not effect a passage, and as there was but an instant 
between the attempt and failure, the hunter tried to dismount ; but in doing this, one 
foot was caught by a branch, and the spur drawn along the animal’s flank ; this made 
him spring away, and throw the rider to the ground with his face to the elephant, 
which, being in full chase, still went on. Mr. Oswell saw the huge fore foot about to 
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descend on his legs, parted them, and drew in his breath, as if to resist the pressure 
of the other foot, which he expected would next descend on his body. His relief may 
be imagined, when ho saw the whole length of the under part of the enormous brute 
pass over him, leaving him perfectly unhurt. 

In Abyssinia the elephant is hunted in an original manner. The men, who make 
this their chief occupation, dwell constantly in the woods, and live entirely upon the 
flesh of the animals they kill. They are exceedingly agile and dextrous, both on 
liorseback and on foot ; indispensable qualities, partly inherited and partly acquired by 
constant practice. Completely naked, to render their movements more easy, and to 
])rcvent their being laid hold qf by the trees and bushes ; two of these bold huntsmen 
get on horseback ; one of them bestrides the back of the steed — a short stick in one 
hanil, the reins in the other — while behind him sits his companion, armed with a sharp 
broad-sword. As soon as they perceive a grazing elephant, they instantly ride up to 
him, or cross him in all directions if he flies, uttering at the same time a torrent of 
abuse, for the purpose, as they fancy, of raising his anger. With outstretclied truidc 
the elephant attcnq)ts to seize the noisy intruders, and following the perfectly trained 
horse, which, springing from side to side, leads him along in vain pursuit, neglects flight 
into the woods, his sole chance of safety, for’while his whole attention is fixed on the 
rapid movements of the horse, the swordsman, who has sprung unpcrceivcd from its 
hack, approaches stealthily from behind, and with one stroke of his weapon, severs the 
tendon just above the heel. Tlie disabled monster fiills shri(‘king to the ground, and 
incapable of advancing a step, is soon dispatched. The whole flesh is then cut off his 
bones into thongs, and hung like festoons upon the branches of trees till perfectly dry, 
when it is taken down and laid by for the rainy season. 

The Asiatic elephant inhabits Ilindostan, the Chin-Indian peninsula, Sumatra, Bor- 
neo, and Ceylon. In the latter island especially, he was formerly found in incredible 
numbers, so that thirty years ago, an English sportsman killed no less than 104 ele- 
phants in three days. IMajor Kogers shot upwards of 1,400 ; Captain Galloway lias 
the credit of slaying more than half that number; jMajur Skinner almost as many, and 
less persevering aspirants follow at Immbler distances. A reward of a few shillings 
a head, offered by the government for taking elephants, was claimed for 3,000 de- 
stroyed in part of the^northern provinces alone, in less than three years prior to 1848, 
and between i8ol and LSoO a similar reward was paid for 2,000 in the southern 
provinces. In consequence of this wholesale vslaughter, it cannot be wondered at that 
the Ceylon elephant has entirely disappeared from districts in which he was formerly 
numerous, and that the peasantry iu some jiarts of the island have even suspended the 
ancient practice of keeping watchers and fires by night to drive away the elephants 
from the growing crops. The opening of roads, ami the clearing of the mountain- 
forests of Candy for the cultivation of colfee, have forced the animals to retire to the 
low country, where again they have been followed by large parties of European 
sportsmen ; and the Singhalese themselves being more freely provided with arms than 
in former times, have assisted in the work of extermination. The practieo in Ceylon 
is to aim invariably at the head ; and, generally speaking, a single ball planted in the 
forehead ends the existence of the noble creatures instantaneously. 

In India and Ceylon, elephants have been caught and tamed from time immemorial, 
and when we compare their colossal strength with the physical weakness of man, it 
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surely must be considered a signal triumph of his intelligence and courage, that he is 
able to bend such gigantic creatures to his will. The professional elephant-catchers 
. of Cejlon, or Panickeas, as they are called, arc particularly remarkable for their daring 
and adroitness. Their ability in tracing their huge game, rivaling that of the Ameri- 
can Indian in following the enemy’s trail, has almost the certainty of instinct, and 
hence their services are eagerly sought by the European sportsmen who go down into 
their country in search of game. So keen is their glance, that almost at the top of 
their speed, like hounds running breast-high, they will follow the course of an elephant 
over glades covered with stunted grass, where the eye of a stranger would fail to dis- 
cover a trace of its passage, and on through forests strewn with dry leaves, where it 
seems impossible to perceive a footstep. Here they are guided by a bent or broken 
twig, or by a leaf dropped from the animal’s mouth on which they can detect the 
pressure of a tooth. If at fault, they fetch a circuit like a setter, till lighting on 
some fresh marks, they go ahead again with renewed vigor. So delicate is the sense 
of smell in the elephant, and so indispensable is it to go against the wind in approach- 
ing him, that the Panickeas on those occasions when the wind is so still that its direc- 
tion cannot be otherwise discerned, will suspend the film of a gossamer to deterniino 
it, and shape their course accordingly. 

On overtaking the game, their courage is as conspicuous as their sagacity. If they 
have confidence in the sportsman for whom they are finding, they will advance to the 
very heel of the elephant, slap him on the quarter, and then convert his timidity into 
anger, till he turns upon his tormentor, anfl exposes his heavy front to receive the 
bullet which is awaiting him. Sq. fearless and confident are they, that two men with- 
out aid or attendants will boldly attempt to capture the largest-sized elephant. Tiieir 
only weapon'is a flexible rope made of buflalo’s hide, with which it is their object to 
secure one of the hind-legs. This they effect either by following in his footsteps when 
in motion, or by stealing close up to him when at rest, and, availing themselves of the 
propensity of the elephant at such moments to swing his feet backwards and forwards, 
they contrive to slip a noose over his hind-leg. 

At other times, this is achieved by spreading the noose on the ground, partially 
concealed by roots and leaves, beneath a tree on wliich one of the party is stationed, 
whose business it is to lift it suddenly by means of a cord, raisiilg it on the elepliant’s 
leg at the moment when his companion has succeeded in provoking liini to jdace li * 
foot within the circle, the other end having been previously made fast to the stein of 
the tree. Should the noosing be cflbcted in opep ground, and no tree of suificient 
strength at hand round which to wind the rope, one of the Moors, allowing hinisolt 
to be pursued by the enraged elephant, entices him towards the nearest grove, wIkmi 
his companion, dexterously laying bold of the rope as it trails along the ground, sud- 
denly coils it round a suitable stem, and brings the fugitive to a stand still. On find- 
ing himself thus arrested, the natural impulse of the captive is to turn on the man 
who is making fa^t the rope, a movement which it is the duty of his colleague to pre- 
vent by running up close to the elephant’s head, and provoking him to confront hmi 
by irritating gesticulations and incessant shouts of dah! dah! a monosyllable, the 
sound of which the elephant peculiarly dislikes. Meanwhile the first assailant having 
secured one noose, comes up from behind with another, with which, amidst the vain 
rage and struggles of the victim, he entraps a fore leg, the rope being as before se- 
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cured to another tree in front, and the whole four feet having been thus entangled, 
the capture is completed. A shelter is then run up with branches to protect him from 
the sun, and the hunters proceed to build a wigwam for themselves in front of their 
prisoner, kindling their fires for cooking, and making all the necessary arrangements 
for remaining day and night on the spot, to await the process of subduing and taming 
his rage. 

Picketed to the ground like Gulliver by the Lilliputians, the elephant soon ceases 
to struggle, and what with the exhaustion of ineffectual resistance, the constant annoy, 
ance of smoke, and the liberal supply of food and water with which ho is indulged, 
a few weeks generally suffice to subdue hk spirit, when his keepers at length venture 
to remove him to their own village, or to the seaside for shipment to India. No part 
of the hunter's performances exhibits greater skill and audacity than this first forced 
inarch of the recently captured elephant. As he is still too morose to submit to be 
ridden, and it would be equally impossible to lead or drive him by force, the ingenuity 
of the captors is displayed in alternately irritating and eluding his attacks, but always 
so attracting his attention, as to allure him along in the direction in which they want 
him to go. ^ 

My limits forbid me entering upon a detailed account of the great elephant-hunts 
of India and Ceylon, where whole herds are driven into an inclosure and entrapped 
in one vast decoy. This may truly be called the sublime of sport, for nowhere is it 
conducted on a grander scale, or so replete with thrilling emotions. The keddah or 
corral, as the enclosure is called, is constructed in the depth of the forests, several 
hundred paces long, and half as broad, and of a stjength commensurate to the power 
of the animals it is intended to secure. Slowly and cautiously the doomed herds are 
driven onwards from a vast circuit by thousands of beaters in narrowing mrcles to the 
fatal gate, which is instantly closed behind them, and then the hunters, rushing witii 
wild clamor and blazing torches to the stockade, complete the terror of the bewildered 
animals. Trumpeting and scroainirig with rage and fear, they rush round the corral at 
a rapid pace, but all their attempts to force the powerful fence are vain, for wherever 
they assail the palisade, they are met w^ith glaring flambeaus and bristling spears, and 
on whichever siile they approach, they are repulsed with shouts and discharge of mus- 
ketry. For upwards *of an hour their frantic eflorts are continued with unabated en- 
ergy, till at length, stu pitied, exhausted, and subdued by apprehension and amaze- 
ment, they form themselves into a circle, and stand motionless under the dark shade 
of the trees in the middle of the corral. The artist, on the page 470 of this volume, 
has given a picture of a herd of captured elephants thus “ tied up.” 

To secure the entrapped aninjals, the assistance of tame elephants or decoys is neces- 
^'ary, who, by occupying their attention and masking the movements of the nooser, give 
him an opportunity of slipping one by one a rope round their feet until their capture is 
completed. The quickness of eye displayed by the men in watching the slightest move- 
ment of an elephant, and their expertness in flinging the noose over its foot, and at- 
taching it firmly before the animal can tear it off with its trunk, are no less admirable 
than the rare sagacity of the decoys, who display the most perfect conception of the 
object to be attained, and the means of accomplishing it. Thus Sir Emerson Tennent 
saw more than once, during a great elephant hunt which he witnessed in 1847, that 
when one of the wild elephants was extending his trunk, and would have intercepted 
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the rope about to bo placed over his leg, the decoy, by a sudden motion of her own 
trunk, pushed his aside and prevented him ; and on one occasion, when successive ef- 
forts had failed to put the noose over the leg of an elephant who was already secured 
by one foot, but who wisely put the other to the ground as often as it was attempted to 
pass the noose under it, ho saw the decoy watch her opportunity, and when his foot was 
again raised, suddenly push in her own leg beneath it, and hold it up till the noose was 
attached and drawn tight. Apart from the services whicli from their prodigious strcngtli 
the tame elephants are alone capable of rendering, in dragging out and securing the 
captives, it is perfectly obvious that, without their sagacious cooperation, the utino.-t 
prowess and dexterity of the hunters would not avail them to enter the enclosure uti- 
supported, or to ensnare and to lead out a single captive. 

It must not be supposed, however, that every elephant thus corralcd is secured. 
Sometimes one will, by the use of a little “Head-work,’’ try to get free from the cords 
which have bound his legs. His buttings and pitchings are a sight to behold. At other 
times an “ obstinate brute ” will lie down, refuse to take food, and in a short time die 
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without any perceptible disease. The natives say tliat he dies of a broken heart, and 
that the animal thus lost is likidy to be the very finest of the whole herd. 

It may easily be imagined that the pa.ssage from a life of unfettered liberty in tlio 
cool and sequestered forest to one of obedience and labor, must necessarily put tbe 
health of the animal to a severe trial. Official records prove that more than half of 
the elephants employed in the public departments of the Ceylon government die in 
one year’s servitude, and even when fully trained and inured into captivity, the work- 
ing elephant is always a delicate animal, subject to a great variety of diseases, and 
consequently often incapacitated from labor. Thus, in spite of his colossal strength, 
which can not even be em])loyed to its full extent, as it is difficult to pack him with- 
out chafing the skin, and wagons of corresponding dimension to his muscular powers 
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would utterly ruin the best constructed roads, it is very doubtful whether his services 
are in proportion to his cost, and Sir Emerson Tennent is of opinion that two vigorous 
dray horses would, at loss expense, do more effectual work than any elephant. Most 
likely froin a comparative calculation of this kind, the strength of the elephant estab- 
lishments in Ceylon has been gradually diminished of late years, so that the govern- 
ment stud, which formerly consisted of upwards of sixty elephants, is at present re- 
(lucecl to less than one-quarter of that nuiuber. 



A LITTLE HEAD WORK. 

The llhinoceros has about the same range as the elephant, but is found also in the 
island of Java, where the latter is unknown. Although not possessed of the ferocity 
of carnivorous animals, the rhinoceros is completely wild and untamable ; the image 
of a gigantic hog, without intelligence, feeling or docility ; and if in bodily size and 
colossal strength It, of all other land animals, most nearly approaches the elephant, it 
is infinitely his inferior in point of sagacity. The latter, with his beautiful, good- 
natured, intelligent eye, awakens the sympathy of man ; while the rhinoceros might 
figure as the very symbol of brutal violence and stupidity. 

It was formerly supposed that Africa had but one rhinoceros, but the researches 
of modern travelers liavc discovered no less than four dilTerent species, two white and 
two black, each of them with two horns. The black species are tho Borelo of the 
Bccliuanas, and the Keitloa, which is longer, with a larger neck and almost equal 
liorns. Ill both species the upper lip projects over the lower, and is capable of being 
extended like that of the giraffe, thus enabling the animal to pull down the branches 
on whose foliage he intends to feast. Both the Borelo and the Keitloa are extremely 
ill-natured, and, with the exception of tlie Imflalo, the most dangerous of all the wild 
nniinals of South Africa. Tlie white species are the Monoho (R. simus.) and the 
Kobaaba (7?. OswelHss) which ia distinguished by one of its horns attaining the 
prodigious length of four feet. 

, Although the black and white rhinoceros are members of the same family, their 
*iiocle of living and disposition are totally different. The food of the former consists 
almost entirely of roots, which they dig up with their larger horn, or of the branches 
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and sprouts of the therny acacia, while the latter exclusively live on grasses. Per. 
haps in consequence of their milder and more succulent food, they are of a tirnid 
unsuspecting nature, which renders them an easy prey, so that they are fast meltinry 
away before the onward inarch of the European trader ; while the black species, from 
their great ferocity and wariness, maintain their place much longer than their moi\‘ 
timid relations. The different nature of the black and white* rhinoceros shows itself 
even in their flesh, for while that of the former, living chiefly on arid branches, has a 
^harp and bitter taste, and but little recommends itself by its nieagorncss and touoh 
ness — the animal, like the generality of ill-natured creatures, being never found with 
an ounce of fat on its bones — that of the latter is juicy and well-flavored, a delicacy 
both for the white man and the negro. 

' The shape of the rhinoceros is unwieldy and massive ; its vast paunch hangs down 
nearly to the ground ; its short legs are of columnar strength, and have three toes on 
each foot; the mis-shapen head has long and erect ears, and ludicrously small eyes; 
the skin, which is completely naked, with the exception of some coarse bristles at tho 
extremity of the tail, and the upper end of the ears, is comparatively smooth in the 
African species, but extremely rough in tho Asiatic, hanging in largo folds al)out th(‘ 
animal like a mantle ; so that, summing up all these characteristics, tho rhinoceros has 
no reason to complain of injustice, if we style it the very incarnation of ugliness. From 
tho snout to tho tip of the tail, the African rhinoceros attains a length of from 15 to 
IG feet, a girth of from 10 to 12, a weight of from 4,000 to 5,000 pounds; but in 
spite of its ponderous and clumsy proportions, it is able to speed like lightning, pa - 
ticularly when pursued. Tt then seeks the nearest wood, and dashes with all iis 
might through the thicket. Tho trees that arc dead or dry are broken down as with a 
cannon shot, and fall behind it and on its sides in all directions ; others that are more 
pliable, greener, or full of sap are bent back by its weight and tho velocity of its 
motions, and restore themselves like a green branch to their natural position, after the 
animal has passed. They often sweep the incautious pursuer and his horse from tho 
ground, and dash them in pieces against the surrounding trees. 

The rhinoceros is endowed with an extraordinary acuteness of smell and hearing ; 
he listens with attention to the sounds of the desert, and is able to scent from a grout 
distance the approach of man ; but as the range of his small and deep -set eyes is im- 
peded by his unwieldy horns, he can only see what is immediately before him, so that 
if one be to the leeward of him, it is not difllcult to approach witiiiii a few j)ucos. 
The Kobaaba, however, from it^horn being projected downwards, so as not to obstruct 
the line of vision, is able to be much more wary than the other species. To make n|) 
for the imperfection of sight, the rhinoceros is frequently accompanied by a ))ir(l 
{Buphaga africand) which seems to be attached to it like the domestic dog to man, 
and warns the beast of approaching danger by its cry. It is called Kala, by the 
Bechuanas, and when these people address a superior, they call him “ My Ilhiuoceros 
by way of compliment, as if they were the birds ready to do him service. 

The black rhinoceroses are of a gloomy, melancholy temper, and not seldom fall 
into paroxysms of rage without any evident cause. Seeing tho creatures in their wild 
haunts, cropping the bushes, or quietly moving through the plains, you might take 
them for the most inoffensive, good matured animals of all Africa, but when roused to 
passion there is nothing more terrific on earth. All the beasts of the wilderness arc 
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afraid of the uncouth Borelo. The lion silently retires from its path, and even the 
elephant is glad to get out of the way. Yet this brutal and stupidly hoggish animal 
is distinguished by its parental love, and the tenderness which it bestows on its young 
is returned with equal affection. European hunters have often witnessed that when 
the mother dies, the calf remains two full days near the body. 

Although not gregarious, and most generally solitary or grazing in pairs, yet fre- 
quently as many as a dozen rhinoceroses are seen pasturing and browsing together. 
As is the case with many other iniiabitants of the tropical wilderness, the huge beast 
awakens to a more active life after sunset. It then hastens to the lake or river to 
slake its tliirst or to wallow in the mud, thus covering its liido with a thick coat of 
clay, against the attacks of flies ; or to relieve itself from the itching of their stings, it 
rubs itself against some tree, and testifies its inward satisfaction by a deep-drawn 
grunt. During the night, it rambles over a great extent of country, but soon after 
sunrise seeks repose and shelter against the heat under the shade of a mimosa, or the 
projecting ledge of a rock, where it spends the greater part of the day in sleep, cither 
stretched at full length or in a standing position. Thus seen from a distance, it might 
easily bo mistaken for a huge block of stone. 

The riiinoceros is hunted in various manners. One of the most approved plans is 
to stalk the animal, cither when feeding or reposing. If the sportsman keep well 
under the wind, and there be the least cover, he has no diffutulty in approaching 
the hcast within easy range, when, if the ball be well directed, it is killed on the spot. 
But by far the most convenient way of destroying tlie animal is to shoot it from a cover 
or a screen, when it comes to the pool to slake its thirst. Occasionally it is also taken 
in pitfalls. Contrary to common belief, a leaden ball (though spelter is preferable) 
will easily find its way through the hide of the African rhinoceros, but it is necessary 
to be within thirty or forty paces of the brute, and desirable to have a double charge 
of powder. The most deadly part to aim at is just behind the shoulder; a ball 
through the center of the lubes of the lungs is certain to cause almost instantaneous 
death. A shot in the head never or rarely proves fatal, as the brain, which, in pro- 
portion to the bulk of the animal, does not attain the three-hundredth part of the size 
of the human cerebrum, is protected, besides its smallness, by a prodigious case of 
bone, bide, and horn. However severely w’ounded the rhinoceros may be, he seldom 
bleeds externally. This is attributable in part, no doubt, to the great thickness of* the 
hide and its elasticity, which occasions the hole caused by the bullet nearly to close 
up, as also from the hide not being firmly attached io file body, but constantly moving. 
If the animal bleed at all, it is from the mouth and nostrils, which is a pretty sure 
^b«:n that it is mortally hurt, and will soon drop down dead. It is rcuiarkahle that the 
iliinoceros, when hit by a fatal bullet, does not fall upon one side, but generally sinks 
on its knees, and thus breathes its last. 

Erom what has been related of tlie fury of the rhinoceros, its pursuit must evidently 
be attended with considerable danger, and thus the annals of the wild sports of Southern 
Africa are full of haii- breadth escapes from its terrific charge. The rhinoceros is 
bunted for its flesh, its hide (which is manufactured into the best and hardest leather 
that can be imagined), and its horns, which, being capable of a high polish, fetch at 
the Capo a higher price than ordinary elephant ivory. It is extensively used in the 
uianufacturo of sword-handles, drinking-cups, ramrods for rifles, and a variety of otbei 
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purposes. Among Oriental princes, goblets made of rhinoceros-horn are in hi»h 
esteem, as they are supposed to have the virtue of detecting poison by causing th (3 
deadly liquid to ferment till it flows over the rim, or, as some say, to split the cup 
The number of rhinoceroses destroyed annually in South Africa is very considerable 
Captain Harris, who once saw two-and-twenty together, shot four of them one after the 
other to clear his way. Messrs. Oswell and Varden killed in one year no less than 
eighty-nine ; and in one journey, Andersson shot, single-handed, nearly two thirds of 
this number. It is thus not to be wondered at that the rhinoceros, which formerly 
ranged as far as the Cape, is now but seldom found to the south of the tropic. The 
progress of African discovery bodes no good to him or to the hippopotamus. 

The single-horned Indian rhinoceros was already known to the ancients, and not 
' unfrequently doomed to bleed in the Roman amphitheatres. One which was sent to 
King Emanuel of Portugal in the year 1513, and presented by him to the Pope, had 
the honor to bo pictured in a wood cut by no less an artist than Albrecht Durer himself. 
Latterly, rhinoceroses have much more frequently been sent to Europe, particularly 
the Asiatic species, and all the chief zoological gardens possess specimens of the un- 
wieldy creature. 

In its native haunts, the Indian rhinoceros leads a tranquil, indolent life, wallowing 
on the marshy border of lakes and rivers, and occasionally bathing itself in their 
waters. Its movements are usually slow, and it carries its head low like the hog, 
plowing up the ground with its horn, and making its way by sheer force through the 
jungle. Though naturally of a quiet and inoffensive disposition, it is very furious 
and dangerous when provoked or attacked, charging with resistless impetuosity, and 
trampling down or ripping up with its horn any animal which opposes it. 

Besides the single-horned species which inhabits the Indian peninsula, Java, and 
Borneo, Sumatra possesses a rhinoceros with a double horn, which is, however, distin- 
guished from the analogous African species by the large folds of its skin, and its 
smaller size. It is even asserted that there exists in the same island a hornless spe 
cies, and another with three horns. There surely can be no better proof of the diffi- 
culties which Natural History has to contend with in the wilder regions of the tropical 
zone, and of the vast field still open to future zoologists, than that, in spite of all in- 
vestigations and travels, we do not yet even know with certainty all the species of so 
large a brute as the rhinoceros. 

In Java, this huge pachyderm is met with in the jungles of the low country, but its 
chief haunts are the higher forest-lands, which contain many small lakes and pools, 
whose banks are covered with high grasses. Here and there, also, the woods are in- 
terspersed with dry pasture-grounds, and even in the interior of the forests, numerous 
species of gramineae are found increasing in number as they rise above the level of 
the sea. In these solitudes, which are seldom visited by man, the rhinoceros finds all 
that it requires for food and enjoyment. As it is uncommonly shy, the traveler rarely 
meets it, but sometimes, while threading his way through the thicket, he may chance 
to surprise wild steers and rhinoceroses grazing on the brink of a j)ool, or quietly lym^; 
in the morass. The grooved paths of the rhinoceros, deeply worn into the solid rock, 
and thus affording proof of their immemorial antiquity, are found oven on the sumniits 
of mountains above the level of the sea. They are frequently used for the destruction 
of the animal, for in the steeper places, where, on climbing up or down, it is obliged 
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to stretch out its body, so that the abdomen nearly reaches the ground, the Javanese 
fix large scythedike knives into the rock, which they cover with moss and herbage, 
thus forcing the poor rhinoceros to commit an involuntary suicide, and teaching him, 
though too late to profit by his experience, how difficult it is to escape the cunning of 
man, even on the mountain peak. 

“ Behold now Behemoth, which I made with thee ; he eateth grass as an ox ; his® 
bones are* as strong pieces of brass ; his bones are like bars of iron ; be lieth under 
the shady trees in the covert of the reed and fens. The shady trees cover him with 
their shadow ; the willows of the brook compass him about. Behold he drinketh up 
a river ; he trusteth that he can draw up Jordan into his mouth.’ ^ Thus, in the book 
of Job, we find the Hippopotamus portrayed with few words but incomparable power.*^ 
IIow tame after this noble picture must any lengthened description appear ! * 

According to the inspired poet, the hippopotamus seems anciently to have iniiabited 
the waters of the Jordan, but now it is nowhere to be found in Asia ; and even in 
Africa the limits of its domain are perpetually contracting before the persecutions of 
man. It has entirely disappeared from Egypt and the rivers of the Cape Colony, 
where Lc Vaillant found it in numbers during the last century. In many respects a 
valuable prize; of easy destruction, in spite, or rather on account of its size, which 
betrays it to the attacks of its enemies ; a dangerous neighbor to plantations, it is con- 
demned to retreat before the waves of advancing civilization, and would loug since 
have been extirpated in all Africa, if the lakes and rivers of the interior of that vast 
den of barbarism were as busily plowed over as ours by boats and ships, or their 
banks as thickly strewn with towns and villages. 

For the hipjiopotamus is not able, like so many other beasts of the wilderness, to 
hide itself in the gloom of impenetrable forests, or to plunge into the sandy desert, 
travcr.sed by the Bedouin#on his dromedary; it requires the neighborhood of the 
stream, the empire of wliich it divides with its amphibious neighbor the crocodile. 
Occasionally during the day it is to be seen basking on the shore amid ooze and mud, 
but throughout the night the unwieldy monster may be heard snorting and blowing 
during its aipiatic gambols ; it then sallies forth from its reed grown coverts to graze 
by the light of the moon, never, however, venturing to any distance from the river, 
the stronghold to which it betakes itself on the smallest alarm. 

In point of ugliness the hippopotamus, or river-horse, as it has also very inappropri- 
ately been named, might compete with the rhinoceros itself. Its shapeless carcass 
rests upon short and disproportioned legs, and, with its vast belly almost trailing upon 
the ground, it may not inaptly be likened to an overgrown “prize pig.’’ Its immensely 
large head has each jaw armed with two formidable tusks, those in the lower, which 
arc always the largest, attaining at times two feet in length ; and the inside of the 
mouth is said to resemble a mass of butcher’s meat. The eyes, which arc placed in 
prominences like the garret windows of a Dutch house, the nostrils, and ears, are all 
on the same plane, on the upper level of the head, so that the unwieldy monster, 

* It should be noted, however, that it is not altogctlier certain that the ITipiwpotamus is 
really the Behemoth of Job. Dr. Thomson, than whom there can hardly be better authority, 
in his admirable work ** The Band and the Book,'' argues plausibly that Behemoth is the 

Syrian Buffalo. 
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when immersed in its favorite clement, is able to draw breath, and to use three senses 
at once for hours together, without exposing more than its snout. The hide, which is 
upwards of an inch and a half in thickness, and of a pinkish brown color, clouded 
and freckled with a darker tint, is destitute of covering, excepting a few scattered hairs 
on the muzzle, the edges of the ears and tail. Though generally mild and inoffensive, 
it is not to be wondered at that a creature like this, which when full grown attains a 
♦ length of eleven or twelve feet, and nearly the same colossal girth, affords a truly 
appalling spectacle when enraged, and that a nervous person may well lose lus presence 
of mind when suddenly brought into contact with the gaping monster. 

As among the sperm-whales, sea-bears, elephants, and other animals, elderly males 
are sometimes expelled from the herd, and, for want of company, become soured in their 
temper, and so misanthropic as to attack every boat that comes near them. The herd 
is never dangerous except when a canoe passes into the midst of it when all are asleep, 
and some of them may strike it in terror. To avoid this, it is generally recommended 
to travel by day near the bank, and by night in tho middle of the stream. The 
“ solitaires,” or “rogue-hippopotami,” frequent certain localities well known to the in- 
habitants of the banks, and, like tho outcast elephants, are extremely dangerous. Dr. 
Livingstone, passing a canoe which had been smashed to pieces by a blow from the 
hind foot of one of them, was informed by bis men that, in case of a similar assault 
being made on bis boat, the proper way was to dive to the bottom of the river, and 
bold on there for a few seconds, because the hippopotamus, after breaking a canoe, 
always looks for tho people on the surface, and if be sees none, soon moves off. lie 
saw some frightful gashes made on the legs of the people who, having had tho misfor- 
tune to be attacked, were unable to dive. One of these ‘‘ bachelors ” one day actually 
came out of his lair, and, putting his head down, ran with very considerable speed 
after the missionary and his party ; and another time they were nearly overturned hy 
a hippopotamus striking the canoe with its forehead. Thdrtjuttwas so violent as to tilt 
one of the boatmen out into the river, while the rest sprang to tho shore, which was 
only about ten yards off ; the beast looking all the time at the cauoe, as if to ascertain 
what mischief it had done. 

In rivers where it is seldom disturbed, such as the Zambesi, the hippopotamus puts 
up its head openly to blow, and follows the traveler with an inquisitive glance, as if 
asking him, like the “ moping owl ” in Grey’s Klogy, why he came to molest its “ ancient 
solitary reign ? ” but in other rivers, such as those of Loiida, where it is much in dan- 
ger of being shot, the hippopotamus takes good care to conceal its nose among water- 
plants, and breathe so quietly that one would not dream of its existence in the river, 
except by footprints on the banks. Notwithstanding its stupid look — its prominent eyes 
ifnd naked snout giving it more the appearance of a gigantic boiled calf’s head than 
anything else — tho huge creature is by no means deficient in intelligence, knows how 
to avoid pitfalls, and has so good a memory that, when it has once heard a ball whi/i 
about its ears, it never after ceases to be cautious and “ wide awake ” at the ap[)roach 
of danger. Being vulnerable only behind the car, however, or in the eye, it requires 
the perfection of rifle practice to be hit ; and once in the water, is still more dilficult to 
kill. It dives and swims with all the case of a walrus or a sea-elephant, its huge body 
being rendered buoyant by an abundance of fat. 

Its flesh is said to be delicious, resembling the finest young pork, and is considered 
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ns great a delicacy in Africa as a bear’s paw or a bison’s hump in the prairies of North 
America, xhe thick and almost inflexible hide may be dragged from the ribs in strips, 
like the planks from a ship s side. These serve for the manufacture of a superior de** 
scription of sjambok, the elastic whip with which the Cape boer governs his team of 
twelve oxen or more, while proceeding on a journey. In Northern Africa it is used to 
chastise refractory dromedaries or servants ; and among the collection brought by Du 
Chaillu from Equatorial Africa were several whips of hippopotamus hide, which any^ 
one who has had opportunity of examination would pronounce to be among the most 
efl’ective instruments of flagellation ; and the ancient Egyptians employed it largely in 
the rnanuflicture of shields, helmets, and javelins. Hut the most valuable part of the 
hippopotamus is its teeth (canine and incisors), which are consiilercd greatly superior 
to elephant ivory, and when perfect and weighty, will fetch as much as one guinea per 
pound, being chiefly used for artificial teeth, since it does not readily turn yellow. 
Many a belle, whose fascinating “ivories” are the wonder of her admirers, is in- 
debted for them to the ugly river-horse. All these qualities and uses to which the 
hippopotamus may be applied are naturally so many prices set upon its head ; and the 
ravages it occasions in the fields are another motive for its destruction. On the White 
Nile the peasantry burn a number of (ires, to keep tlie huge animal away from their 
plantations, where every footstep ploughs deep fuirows into the marshy ground, to the 
great injury of the harvest. At the same time, they take care to keep up a prodigioiis 
clamor of horns and drums, to scare away the ruinous brute, which, as may well be 
imagined, is by no means so great a favorite with them as with the visitors of the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens. 

Tliey have besides another, and, where it takes effect far more efficacious method of 
freeing themselves from the depredations of this animal. They remark the places it 
most frequents, and there lay a largo (piantity of pease. When it comes on shore 
hungry and voracious, it falls to eating what is nearo.st, and fills its vast stomach with 
the pease, which soon occasion an insupportable thirst. The river being clo.se at band, 
it immediately drinks whole buckets of water, as if it were intent upon swallowing up 
not merely the little Jordan, but the whole Nile itself, which, hy swelling the pease, 
cause it to blow up, like an overloaded mortar. 

The natives on the Tenge, and other rivers that empty themselves into Lake Ng.imi, 
kill the hippopotamus with iron harpoons, attached to long lines ending with a float. 

A huge rood raft, capable of carrying both the hunters and their canoes, with all that 
is needful for the prosecution of the chase, is pushed from the shore, and afterwards 
abandoned to the stream, whicli propels the unwieldy mass gently and noiscle.‘>isly f(»r 


ward. Long before the hippopotami can be seen, they make known their pre-sen^'c 
hy awful snorts and grunts, whilst sjdashing and blowing in the water. On approach- 
ing the herd— for the gregarious animal likes to live in troops of from twenty-five to 
thirty — the rno.st skillful and intrepid of the hunters stands prepared with the h.iipoons, 
whilst the rest make ready to launch the canoes should the attack prove successful. 
The bustle and noi.se caused by these preparations gradually subsi«le. At length not 
even a whisper is heard, and in breathless silence the hunters wait for the decisive 
conflict. The snorting and plunging become every moment more distinct; a bend 
in the stream still hides the animals from view ; hut now the point is pas.sed, and 
'nonstrous figures, that might be mistaken for shapeless ^lifls, did not ever and anon 
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one or the other of them plunge and reappear, are seen dispersed over the trouhlorl 
waters. On glides the raft, its crew worked up to the highest pitch o^ excitement, 
and at length reaches the herd, which, perfectly unconscious of danger, continue to 
enjoy their sports. Presently one of the animals is in immediate contact with the raft. 
Now is the critical moment ; the foremost harpooner raises himself to his full height to 
give the greater force to the blow, and the next instant the iron descends with uner- 
ring accuracy, and is buried deep in the body of the bellowing hippopotamus. The 
wounded animal plunges violently and dives to the bottom, but all its efforts to escape 
are as ineffectual as those of the seal when pierced with the barbed iron of the 
Greenlander. 

As soon as it is struck, one or more of the men launch a canoe from the raft, and 
hastening to the shore with the harpoon line, take a round turn with it about a tree 
so that the animal may either be brought up at once, or should there bo too great a 
strain on the line, “played,’^ like a trout or salmon by the fisherman. Sometiiiies both 
line and buoy are cast into the water, and all the canoes being launched from off the 
raft, chase is given to the poor brute, who whenever he comes to the surface is saluted 
with a shower of javelins. A long trail of blood marks his progress, his flight becomes 
slower and slower, his breathing more oppressive, until at last, his strength ebbing away 
through fifty wounds, he floats dead on the surface. 

But as the whale will sometimes turn upon his assailants, so also the hippopotamus 
not seldom makes a dash at his persecutors, and either with his tusks, or with a blow 
from his head, staves in or capsizes the canoe. Sometimes even, not satisfied with 
wreaking his vengeance on the craft, he seizes one or other of the crew, and with a 
single grasp of his jaws, either terribly mutilates the poor wretch or even cuts his body 
fairly in two. 

The natives of Southern Africa also resort to the ingenious plan of destroying the 
hippopotamus by means of a downfall, consisting of a log of wood with stones attached 
to it to increase its weight, and a harpoon affixed to its lower end. This formidable 
weapon depends from the branch of an overhanging tree by means of a line, which is 
then made to cross horizontally the pathway which the hippopotamus is in the habit of 
frequenting during the night, at a .short distance from the ground. When the animal 
comes in contact with the line, which is secured on either side of the path by a small 
peg, it snaps at once, or is disengaged by means^of a trigger. The liberated down- 
fall instantly descends with the rapidity of lightning, and the harpoon is driven deep 
into the back of the monster, who, bellowing with pain, plunges into the river, where 
he soon after dies in excruciating torments. 

^ A few tropical animals, for which wo have heretofore found no appropriate place, yet 
remain to be considered. Foremost of these is the Camel. In many ros])ccts, the 
vast sandy deserts of Asia and Africa remind one of the ocean. There is the same 
boundless horizon, the same unstable surface, now rising, now falling with the play of 
the winds; the same majestic monotony, the same optical illusions, for as the thirsty 
mariner sees phantom palm-groves rise from the ocean, thus also the sand wa.stc trans- 
forms itself, before the panting caravan, into the semblance of a refreshing lake. Here 
we see islands, verdant oases of the sea — there, oases, green islands of the desert ; 
here, sand-billows — there, water waves, separating widely different worlds of plants 
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and animals ; here, the ship, the camel of the ocean— there, the dromedary, the ship 
of the desert. 

But for the camel, the desert itself would ever have remained impassahle and un- 
known to man. On it alone depends the existence of the nomadic tribes of the Orient, 
the whole commercial intercourse of North Africa and South-west Asia, and no wonder 
that the Bedouin prizes it, along with the fruit-teeming date-palm, as the most precious 
gift of Allah. Other animals have been formed for the forest, the water, the savan-^ 
na ; to be the guide, the carrier, the companion, the purveyor of all man’s wants in 
tlic desert, is the earners destiny. Wonderfully has he been shaped for this peculiar 
life ; formed to endure privations and fatigues under which all but he would sink. On 
examining the camel's foot, it will at once be seen how well it is adapted for walking 
on a loose soil, as the full length of its two toes is provided with a broad, expanded, 
and clastic sole. Thus the camel treads securely and lightly over the unstable sands, 
while he would either slip or sink on a muddy ground. He can support hunger longer 
than any other mamrniferous animal, and is satisfied with the meanest food. Frugal, 
like his lord the wiry Bedouin, the grinding power of his teeth and his cartilaginous 
palate enable him to derive nutriment from the coarsest shrubs, from thorny mimosas 
and acacias, or even from the stony date-kernels, which his master throws to him after 
having eaten the sweet flesh in which they are imbedded. 

For many days he can subsist without drinking, as the pouch-like cavities of his 
stomach — a peculiarity which distinguishes him from all other quadrupeds, porliaps, 
with the sole exception of the elephant — form a natural cistern or reservoir, wlioso 
contents can bo forced upwards by muscular contraction to meet the cxig(mcios of the 
journey. It is frc(iucntly believed that this li(piid remains constantly limpid and pal- 
atable, and that in cases of extreme necessity camels arc slaughtered to preserve the 
lives of the thirsty caravan ; but according to Russegger these accounts are fabulous, as, 
particularly after a long abstinence from drinking, the dromedary’s supply is nothing 
but a most nauseous mixture of putrid water and half-digested food, from wdiicli even 
Tantalus wmuld turn away disgusted. But the “ ship of the desert ” is not only pro- 
vided with water for the voyage, but also with liberal stores of fat, which arc chiefly 
accumulated iii the hump ; so that this promineuce, which gives it so deformed an ap- 
pearance, is in reality of the highest utility — for should food be scarce, and this is 
almost always the case while journeying through the desert, internal absorption makes 
up in some measure for the dcflciency, and enables the famished camel to brave for 
some time longer the fatigues of the naked waste. Yet all mortal enduraneo has its 
limits, and even the camel, though so well provided against hunger and thirst, must 
frequently succumb to the excess of his privations, and the bleached skeletons of the 
nmch enduring animal strewed along the road mark at once the path of the caravan 
and the dreadful sufferings of a dosort-journcy. 

But even these horrid wastes, where the glowing Khamsin whirls the sands in suffo- 
cating eddies, have beauties of their own. Particularly when the full moon shines in 
the dark blue sky, bespangled with constellations of a brilliancy unknown to the 
northern firmament, when the mountains throw their dark shades far away over the 
yellow sands, and the picturesque effect of the scene is enhanced by the aspect of the 
tents, the watch-fires, and the reposing animals ; then we may well conceive how the 
wandering Bedouin loves the desert no less than the mariner loves the ocean, or the 
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bViss pcj^asant his snow-clad mountains; and how it inflames the imagination of th« 
oriental poets to many a song, solacing the tediousness of the encampment, and handed 
on from one generation to another. 

To the camel the vagrant Arab owes his immemorial liberty and independence; 
when attacked, he places at once the desert between the enemy and himself. Thus he 
has ever been indomitable, and when in other parts of the world we find that the fatal 
0 possession of an animal — the sable, the sea -otter — has entailed the curse of slavery 
upon whole nations, the dromedary in Arabia appears as the instrument of lasting 
frccd()m. Many a conquering horde has been stopped in its career by the desert, and 
while the false glory of the scourges of mankind that have so often thrown the East 
into bondage passed like a shadow, one century after another looks down from the 
bights of Sinai upon the free and unfettered sons of Ishmael. 

13ut the Arab too often tarnishes his liberty by crime, and degrades the “ship 
of the desert ’’ to be the accomplice of a robber. The Bedouin, anxious to pursue this 
base profession, inures himself, from an early ago, to every fatigue, banishes sleep, 
patiently endures thirst, hunger and heat ; and in the same manner accustoms his 
dromedary to every privation. A few days after the animars birth he folds its legs 
under its body, forces it to kneel, and loads it with a weight which is gradually 
increased as it increases in strength. Instead of allowing it to seek its food whenever 
it pleases, or completely satisfy its thirst, he accustoms it to perform longer and longer 
journeys without eating or drinking, trains it to equal the horse in swiftness, as it sur- 
passes him in strength — and when perfectly assured of its llectness and endurance, 
loads it with the necessary provisions, rides away upon its back, waylays the traveler, 
plunders the secluded dwelling, and when pursued and forced to save his booty by a 
speedy flight, then shows what he and his dromedary can perform. Hurrying on day 
and night, almost without repose, or eating or drinking, he travels two hundred leagues 
in a week, and during this whole time his dromedary is allowed but one hour’s rest a 
day, and a handful of meal for food. On this meagre diet the unwearied animal often 
speeds on seven or eight days without finding any water ; and when by chance a pool 
or a sjiring lies on his way, he smells it at a distance of half a league, his hiirning 
thirst imparts new vigor to his speed, and he then drinks at once both for the past and 
tiio future, as bis journeys often last several weeks, and his privations endure as long 
as his journeys. 

While the Bactrian Camel, with a double hun>p, ranges from Turkestan to China, the 
single-hump camel or Dromedary, originally Arabian, has spread in opposite directions 
towards the East Indies, the Mediterranean, and the Niger, and is used in Syria, Egypt. 
Persia, and Barbary, as the commonest beast of burden. It serves the robber, but it 
serves also the peaceful merchant, or the pilgrim, as he wanders to Mecca to porforni 
his devotions at the prophet’s tomb. In long array, winding like a snake, the caravan 
traverses the desert. f]ach dromedary is loaded, according to its strength, with from 
six hundred to a thousand pounds, and knows so well the limit of its endurance, that 
it suffers no overwciglit, and will not stir before it be removed. Thus, with slow and 
measured pace, the caravan proceeds at the rate of ten or twelve leagues a day, often 
requiring many a week before attaining the end of its journey. 

When wo consider tl:o deformity of the camel, we cannot doubt that its nature has 
suffered considerable changes from the thraldom and unceasing labors of more than 
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0D6 niillcniurn. Its ssrvitudo is of older dcite, moro completo, nnd more irlvsomo, tbcin 
that of any other domestic animal : of older date, as it inhabits the countries which 
history points out to us as the cradle of mankind ; more complete, as all other domestic 
animals still have their wild tyj)es roaming about in unrestrained liberty, while the 
whole camel race is doomed to slavery ; more irksome, finally, as it is never kept for 
luxury or state like so many horses, or for the table like the ox, the pig, or the 
sheep, but is merely used as a beast of transport, which its master does not even give 
himself th? trouble to attach to a cart, but whose body is loaded like a living wagon, 
and frequently even remains burdened during sleep. Thus the camel bears all the 
marks of serfdom. Large naked callosities of horny hardness cover the lower part of 
the breast and the joints of the legs ; and although they are never wanting, yet they 
themselves give proof that they arc not natural, but that they have been produced by 
an excess of misery and ill-treatment, as they are frequently found filled with a puru- 
lent matter. 

The hardships of long servitude, which have thus gradually deformed the origin- 
ally, perhaps, not ungraceful camel, have no doubt also soured its temper, and ren- 
dered its character as unamiable as its appearance is repulsive. “ It is an abominably 
ugly necessary animal,” says Mr. Russell; “ungainly, morose, quarrelsome, with 
tee-totalling propensities ; unaccountably capricic’is in its friendships and enmities ; 
delighting to produce witli its throat, its jaws, its tongue, and its stomach, the most 
abominable grunts and growls. Stupidly bowing to the yoke, it willingly submits to 
the most atrocious cruelties, and bites innocent, well-meaning persons, ready to take its 
part. When its leader tears its nostril, it will do no more than grunt; but, ton against 
one, it will spit at you if you offer it a piece of bread. For days it will march along, 
its nose close to the tail of the beast that precedes it, without ever making the least 
attempt to break from the chain; and yet it will snort furiously at the poor Europoan 
who amicably pats its ragged liidc.” The camel seems to have been rather harshly 
dealt witli in this description ; at any rate, it may plead for its excuse that it would be 
too much to expect a mild and amiable temper in a toil-worn slave. 

Which of all four-footed anim«ls raises its head to tlic most towering bight ? Is it 
the colossal elephant or the “ship of the desert?” No doubt the former reaches 
many a lofty branch with its flexible proboscis, and the eye of the long-nocked camel 
sweeps over a vast extent of descrP;.but the Giraffe embraces a still wider horizon, 
and plucks the leaves of the mokaala at a still greater hight. A strange and most 
surprising animal, almost all neck and leg, seventeen feet liigh against a lengtii of 
only seven from the breast to the b(»ginning of the tail, its comparatively small and 
slanting body resting on long stilts, its diminutive bead fixed at the summit of a col- 
umn ; and yet in spite of tlieso apparent disproportions, which seem rather to belong 
to tljo world of chimeras than to the realities of nature, of so elegant and pleasing an 
oppearance, that it owes its Arabic name, Xirapha^ to the graceful case of its move- 
ments. The beauty of the giraffe is enhanced by its magnificently spotted skin, and 
by its soft and gentle eyes, which eclipse those of the fiir-famed gazelle of the East, 
and, by their lateral projection, take in a wider range of the horizon than is subject 
to the vision of any other quadruped, so as even to be able to anticipate a threatened 
attack in the rear from the stealthy lion or any other foe of the desert. 
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The long, black tail, invariably curled above the back, no doubt renders it good 
service against many a stinging insect ; and the straight horns, or rather excrescences 
of the frontal bone, small as they are, and muffled with skin and hair, arc by no means 
the insignificant weapons they have been supposed to be. “ We have seen them 
wielded by the males against each other with fearful and reckless force,” says Maun- 
der, “ and we know that they are the natural arms of the giraffe most dreaded by the 
keeper of the present living giraffes in the Zoological Gardens, because they are most 
commonly and suddenly put in use. The giraffe docs not butt by depressing and sud- 
denly elevating the head, like the deer, ox, or sheep, but strikes the callous obtuse 
extremity of the horns against the object of his attack with a sidelong sweep of the 
neck. One blow thus directed at full swing against the head of an unlucky attendant 
would bo fatal. The female once drove her horns in sport through an inch board.” 
The projecting upper lip of the giraffe is remarkably flexible, and its elongated pre- 
hensile tip, performing in miniature the part of the elephant’s proboscis, is of material 
assistance in browsing upon the foliage and young shoots of the prickly acacia, which 
constitute the animal’s chief food. With feet terminating in a divided hoof, and a 
ruminant like our ox, the giraffe has four stomachs, and an enormous intestinal length 
of 288 feet : a formation which bears testimony to the vast and prolonged powers of 
digestion necessary to extract nutrition from its hard and meagre diet. 

Ranging throughout the wide plains of Central Africa, from Caffraria to Nubia, tlie 
giraffe, though a gregarious animal, generally roams about only in small herds. It is, 
indeed, by no means common even at its head-quarters, and Captain Harris, who trav- 
ersed the desert as far as the Tropic of Capricorn, seldom found giraffes without 
having followed their trail, and never saw more than five-and-thirty in a day. Not- 
withstanding the rapidity with which the cameleopard strides along, the fore and hind 
leg on the same side moving together, instead of diagonally as in most other ([uadru- 
peds, yet a full gallop quite dissipates its power ; and the hunters, being aware of this, 
always try to press the giraffes at once to it, knowing that they have but a short 
space to run before the animals are in their power. In doing this the old sportsmen 
are careful not to go too close to the giraffe’s tail ; for this animal, says Dr. Living- 
stone, **can swing his hind foot round in a way which would leave little to choose 
between a kick with it and a clap from the arm of a windmill.” 

After man, the giraffe’s chief enemy is the lion, who often waits for it in the thick 
brakes on the margin of the rivers or the pools, and darts upon it with a murderous 
spring while it is slaking its thirst. Andersson, as we have already narrated,* once 
saw five lions, two of whom were in the act of pulling down a splendid giraffe, while 
the other three were watching close at hand the issue of the deadly strife ; and Captain 
Harris relates that, while he was encamped on the banks of a small stream, a ca- 
meleopard was killed by a lion whilst in the act of drinking, at no great distance from 
the wagons. It was a noisy affair; but an inspection of the scene on which it occurred 
proved that the giant strength of the victim had been paralyzed in an instant. Some- 
times the giraffe saves itself from the attacks of its arch-enemy by a timely flight ; hut 
when hemmed in, it offers a desperate resistance, and in spite of its naturally gentle 
and peaceable disposition, gives such desperate kicks with its forc-fect as to keep its 
antagonist at a respectful distance, and finally to compel him to retreat. 

♦ Ante, p. 699, 
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The Greeks. and Romans were well acquainted with the giraffe; and Aristotle, de- 
scribing it under the name of hippardion, or panther-horse, probably knew it better 
than Buffon, who never saw more of it than a stuffed skin. Pliny relates that Julius 
Ciesar (45 u. c.) first exhibited it to the Romans in the amphitheatre, and from that 
time it often played a conspicuous part in the bloody spectacles with wliieh the military 
despots of tlie declining empire used to entertain the rabble of Rome. Even during 
the middle ages giraffes were sometimes seen in Europe. The sultan of Egypt pre- 
sented thcbcrman emperor, Frederick II., with a camcleopard ; and Lorenzo de Medicis 
was honored with a similar gift. But since that time three full centuries elapsed be- 
fore a single giraffe was ever transported across the Mediterranean ; and when at length 
the wily old tyrant Mehemet Ali, who knew how to flatter the French while grinding 
bis poor Fellahs, sent one of them to the Jardin des Plantes in 1827, it raised no less 
a sensation than if it had been the unicorn itself. Thenceforth, the spell being broken, 
many giraffes have been imported into Europe and America. There are many analo- 
gies between the giraffe and the ostrich ; both long-legged, long-necked, fit for cropping 
the tall mimosilfe, or scouring rapidly the plain ; both, finally, defending themselves by 
striking their feet forwards, the one against the jackal or hyaena, the other against the 
assaults of the formidable lion. 

As if to make up for the hideous deformity of the rhinoceros and hippopotamus, the 
African wilds exclusively give birth to the beautifully-striped Zebras, the most gor- 
geously attired members of the equine race. 

The tawny-colored Quagga, irregularly banded and marked with dark brown stripes, 
which, stronger on the head and neck, gradually become fainter, until lost behind the 
shoulders, has its high crest surmounted by a standing mane, banded alternately brown 
and white. It used formerly to be found in great numbers within the limits of the Cape 
Colony, and still roams in vast herds in the open plains farther to the north. Thus, 
in the desert of the Meritsanc, Major Harris, after crossing a park of magnificent 
camel-thorn trees, soon perceived large herds of quaggas and brindled gnus, which con- 
tinued to join each other, until the whole plain seemed alive. The clatter of their 
hoofs was perfectly astounding, and could bo compared to nothing but to the din of a 
tremendous charge of cavalry or the rushing of a mighty tempest. The accumulated 
numbers could not be estimated at less than 15,000, a great extent of country being 
actually chequered black and white with their congregated masses. 

The Douw, or Burcheirs Zebra, differs little from the common quagga in point of 
shape or size ; but while the latter is faintly striped only on the bead and neck, the 
former is .‘.domed over every part of the body with broad black bands, beautifully 
Contrasting with a pale yellow ground. Major Harris, who had many opportunites of 
seeing tlii.s fine species in a state of nature, remarks that, “ Beautifully clad by the 
hand of nature, possessing much of the graceful symmetry of the horse, with great 
hones and muscular power, united to easy and stylish action, thus combining comeli- 
ness of figure with solidity of form, this species, if subjugated and domesticated, would 
assuredly make the best pony in the world.’’ Although it admits of being tamed to a 
certain extent with the greatest facility — a half-domesticated specimen, with a jockey 
on its brindled back, being occasionally exposed in Cape Town for sale it has hitherto 
contrived to evade the yoke of servitude. The senses of sight, hearing and smell, are 
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extremely delicate. The slightest noise or motion, no loss than the appearance of any 
object that is unfamiliar, at once rivets their gaze, and causes them to stop and listen 
with the utmost attention ; any taint in the air equally attracting their olfactory 
organs. 

Instinct having taught these beautiful animals that in union consists their strength, 
they combine in a compact body when menaced by an attack, either from man or 
beast ; and, if overtaken by the foe, they unite for mutual defence, witli their heads 
together in a close circular band, presenting their heels to the enemy, and dcalitig out 
kicks in equal force and abundance. Beset on all sides, or partially crippled, they 
rear on their hinder legs, fly at their adversary with jaws distended, and use botlj 
teeth and heels with the greatest freedom.*’ 

The Gnu and the common quagga, delighting in the same situation, not unfrequently 
herd together ; but BurcheU’s Zebra is seldom seen unaccompanied by troops of the 
brindled Gnu, an animal differing very materially from its brothers of the same genus, 
from which, though scarcely loss ungainly, it is readily distinguishable at a great dis- 
tance by its black mane and tail, more elevated withers, and clumsier ifetion. 

Whilst the douw and the quagga roam over the plains,. the zebra inhabits mountain- 
ous regions only. The beauty of its light symmetrical form is enhanced by tlie narrow 
black bands with which the W’holo of the white-colored body is covered. Buffon and 
Daubenton wished to see this elegant creature acclimatized in Europe, which would 
procure us a beast of burden stronger than the ass, anil more beautiful in its naked- 
ness than the horse, even wdien adorned with the richest trappings. A king of Portu- 
gal used frequently to drive about with four zebras ; and, about the year 17G1, two of 
these animals that were kept in the park of Versailles had been so fur turned as to allow 
themselves to be mounted. In spite of the proverbial obstinacy of the zebra, there 
are thus no insuperable obstacles to its domestication, and a course of training, contin- 
ued througli seven;! generations, would most likely subdue its reluctant nature as com- 
pletely as that of the original wild horse and ass. The zebra is supposed to be the 
real luppotigris^ or tiger-horse of the ancients ; and this is the more probable, as he ranges 
much farther to the north than the quagga or the douw, and approaches the regions of 
Africa comprised within the Roman empire. Historians inform us that in the year 
after Christ, Plautius, a governor or prefect of P^gypt sent several centurions to the 
island of the Erythraean Sea to fetch horses which “looked like tigers.” The zebra 
seeks the wildest and most secluded spots, so that it is extremely difllcult of approach. 
The herds graze on the steep hill-side, with a sentinel posted on some adjacent crag 
ready to sound the alarm in case of any suspicious approach to their feeding quarters ; 
and no sooner is the alarm given than away they scamper with pricked ears, and 
whisking their ears aloft, to places where few, if any, would venture to pursue them. 

We have styled the hippopotamus and the rhinoceros “ gigantic hogs,” and such 
they are to all seeming. But in Southern Africa the real hog itself reaches a size and 
strength, of which we, who know only his tame, lazy kindred, can hardly form a con- 
ception. Thus Andersson incidentally mentions these animals. “ Wild boars,” he 
says, “ were rather numerous, and afforded us excellent coursing. The speed of these 
animals is surprisingly great. On open ground, when fairly afoot, I found the dogs 
no match for them. They fight desperately ; and I have seen wild boars individually 
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keep off most effectually half a dozen fierce assailants. I have also seen them, when 



®ut of all the hog tribe one of the most remarkable is the Babirusa, or pig-deer, 
it is called by the Malays, from its long and slender legs and curved tusks, which 
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resemble horns. “ This extraordinary animal,” says Wallace, “ resembles a pig in its 
general appearance ; but it does not dig with its snout, as it feeds on fallen fruits. 
The tusks of the lower jaw are very long and sharp ; but the upper ones, instead of 
growing downward in the usual way, are completely reversed, growing upward out of 
bony sockets, through the skin on each side of the snout, curving backward to near 
the eyes, and in old animals often reaching eight or ten inches in length.” As far as 
we know, no living specimen of this extraordinary creature has ever reached Europe 
or America ; but its skulls, and drawings therefrom, are found in our museums. The 
uses of its curious tusks, like those of the elephant, are a problem which naturalists 
have yet to solve. 

Hero wo bring to a close the results of our researches into some of the character- 
istic forms of Animal and Vegetable Life, as manifested in the Polar and Tropical 
Worlds. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

SUMMARY OF ARCTIC EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS. 

Arctic America. — The Arctic Archipelago. — Baffin’s Bay ami its Outlets. — Hudson’s Bay 
and its Outlets. — Limits of Arctic Aniorica. — I’hysical Cliaracteristics. — Icelanders the 
first Arctic Explorers. —The Brothers Zeni. — The Cabots. — Frobislier. — Davis. — Barentz. — 
' The North-west Passage. — Henry Hudson. — Baffin. — Bering. — llcarno. — Phipps, — Cook. — 
Mackenzie. — Scoresby. — Bueban and Franklin. — Boss and Parry’s first Voyage. — Parry’s 
second Voyage. — Franklin, Richardson and Back’s first Overland Exi^edition.— Parry ^s 
third Expedition. — Parry’s fourth Expedition. — Franklin, Richardson and Back’s second 
Overland Expedition. — Becchey. — Parry’s Expedition beyond Spitzbergen. — Sir John 
Ross’s second Expedition. — Back and King — Back’s Great Fish River. — Back’s next Ex- 
pedition. — Deasc and Simpson. — Rac. — Franklin’s last Expedition — Its Sailing. — Last 
over seen of it. — Expeditions in Search of Franklin. — Franklin’s Movements. — Fate of his 
Party — Moore and Kellett. — Richardson and Rae’s Overland Expedition. — Sir James 
Ross’s Expedition. — Expeditions of 1850. — Collinson and McClure. — Austin and Ommaney's 
Expedition. — Sir Janies Ross, — Captain Penny. — The Prince Albert. — The Advance and 
Rescue — First Traces of Franklin. — Sled and Boat Excursions. — Surmises. — Tnglefield’s 
* Surveys. — Expeditions of 1852. — Belcher’s Fleet. — Kellett’s Rescue of McClure. — The 
Resolute. — 'Kane’s Griniiell Expedition. — Rae’s Expedition on the Mainland of America. — 
Fate of Franklin’s Men ascertained. — Anderson’s Search. — McClintock’s Expedition. — The 
Marvelous Drift of the Fox — On the track of Franklin. — Discovery of Relics. — The 
Mystery Solved. — Hayes’s Expedition. — The most Northern Land on the Globe. — Charles 
Francis Hall. — Expeditions since 1870. 

I N this chapter it is proposed to give in chronological order a summary of the 
Arctic expeditions which have been undertaken on the American continent, by 
land or water. Many of tliem have been already described in detail in preceding 
chapters of ‘‘ The Polar World.” liefercncc will be made to these accounts, so that 
this chapter will serve as index and supplement to what has gone before. 

From its western extremity at the bead of Bering’s Straits, about 160® W., 
through 65° of longitude to 95° W., the parallel of latitude of 70° N., forms the 
general northern boundary of tho American continent. Some capes, however, 
project a little further northward, and many bays indent the coast line to the south ; 
^^ut in about longitude 95°, Hudson’s Bay sets deeply in, and extends southward to 
ftbout latitude 51°. On tho eastern side of the bay, the shore of the continent runs 
47 
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northward to Hudson’s Straits, which open from tho bay into the Northern Atlantic in 
about latitude 60° just opposite the southern extremity of tho great continental island 
of Greenland,^ which marks tho proper lino between tho Atlantic and Arctic Oceans. 
In the Arctic Ocean, between Greenland and Europe, lies the island of Iceland 
north of which is Jan Meyen’s island;'* still further north, Spitzbergeh ; ^ to the 
east and a little south of which is Nova Zembla,^ off the northern coast of Asia, but 
a little south of its extreme northern headland. 

To the north of the continent, and extending to an unknown distance into tho 
Polar Ocean, is an immense archipelago, the islands of which are separated by in- 
numerable sounds, channels, and straits, blocked up by ice during all but a few weeks 
in every year, and sometimes wholly so for several successive years. It is in these 
bays and channels and along their shores, whether island or continent, that the naval 
Arctic explorations have been carried on. Tho maps which are now added to this 
volume furnish a clearer view of these and their relative positions than can be given 
by words. A few of them deserve especial mention in connection with Arctic ex- 
ploration. 

The southernmost island is Southampton lying in Hudson’s Bay, at its head, 
and just opposite Hudson’s Straits. North and east of this is the great island, or 
probably group of islands, known as Cockburn Land, separating tho j^hannels and 
bays leading northward from Hudson’s Bay into Baffin’s Bay. Baffin’s Bay, shaptMl 
not unlike the skin bottles of the ancients, with its broad mouth, Davis Straits, open- 
ing southward into tho Atlantic, separates Cockburn Land from Greenland. Like tho 
skin bottles to which we have compared it, it has several other natural openings, though 
these arc for a great part of the year closed by ice. Opposite its mouth is Smith’s 
Sound, leading directly northward into the presumed open Polar Sea. In tho middle, 
answering to one of the legs of the skin bottle, is Lanbaster Sound, with its continua- 
tions known as Barrow’s Strait, Melville Sound, and McClure’s Strait running duo 
west, and forming a north-west passage to Bering’s Straits, though i^ Las been only 
once traversed, by McClure and his party,*’ and probably will not be again within the 
life-time of, any man now living. Along the northern side of Lancaster Sound arc, 
among others, the islands of North Devon, Bathurst, and Melville, separated by Wel- 
lington Channel and Austin Strait. Along the southern side of Lancaster Sound are 
the islands of Cape York, separated by Prince Regent Inlet from North Somerset island, 
which is separated from the island of North Wales. Lancaster Channel now expands 
into Melville Sound, which has on its south side Victoria Land and Prince Albeit 
Land, possibly one island, but perhaps several, separated from Banks’ Land by Prince 
of Wales Strait. 

Hudson’s Bay also communicates by a chain of winding channels and straits, or 
rather fiords, with Melville Sound, which together form also another north-west pass- 
age, every part of which has been traversed by some exploring vessel, though no one 
has been through more than a small part of it. 

Tho GOth parallel of north latitude may bo considered as tho southernmost limit of 
Arctic America. Here ice and snow have acquired absolute mastery over vegetation, 
though toward tho west the line of stunted forests reaches perhaps five degrees higher. 
AH north of this i|| unfitted for the abode of civilized man. The whole region is a 
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/ast plain, rising only a few score yards, and never, as far as we know, more than a 
few hundred feet above the level of the icy sea. It was probably the first portion of 
the globe whore dry land appeared above the waters ; for, geologi(;ally speaking, all 
mountains and hills are of recent formation. They have risen from the ocean ; and if 
the present order of things continues for a sufficient number of millions of years, they 
will, by natural laws now in operation, be removed and east into the depths of the sea. 
Every drop of water which falls upon a mountain and thence makes its way to the 
ocean, bears with it some part of the solid rock ; and so, in the course of ages, the 
Alleghanies and the Alps, the Andes and the Himalayas, will all be worn away. Great 
rivers flow sluggishly through this vast Arctic plain, and often spread out into shallow 
lakes. It is only by observing their course that we know that there is any water- 
shed. So closely do their head waters interlock, that with hardly a mile of portage a 
canoe starting from a river falling into Hudson’s Bay, might descend the Mackenzie' 
whose mouth is on the Arctic Ocean, or the Yukon^ which falls into Bering’s Sea, a 
part of the Pacific. 

Leaving out of view the aborigines, of whom no man knows when or whence they 
came, the Icelanders were the first Arctic explorers in America. As early as 982, 
A. D.,’^ and perhaps still earlier, they discovered Greenland, and in the course of the 
next century founded a colony wliioh flourished for many years. They penetrated, 
as far as Lancaster Sound, and built churches and convents, the ruins of which still 
exist along the coast of Greenland. It is evident that the climate was then far milder 
than it now is, probably not more severe than that of Norway or Canada in our day.* 
Apparently the increase of cold has been going on steadily within the last two and a 
half centuries, for Hudson and Davis seem to have found no difficulty in penetrating 
nearly as far to the north as recent explorers have been able to do even with the aid 
of steam. 

There is no record that the Phoenicians, the earliest navigators, ever approached the 
Arctic zone. ^fiThe earliest Arctic voyage on record is that made in 1380 by two Venetian 
navigators named Zeni ; but it is uncertain bow far or even where they went. In 
1497 and subsequently the two (Cabots projected a voyage to the North pole, and went 
as high as the middle of Davis Straits.® Three-quarters of a century passed before 
another Arctic voyage was made in America, for the Cortcreals, in 1500 hardly 
reached latitude GO®, and Willoughby in 1553 did not touch even Greenland.'' 

In 157G~8 Frobisher made three voyages, and discovered the straits bearing his 
name, leading into Hudson’s Bay.^ These voyages are notable as the first in which 
there is any account of scientific observations being made. Davis, in 1585-7 made 
discoveries more important than had as yet been accomplished. He discovered the 
great strait that bears bis name, and surveyed portions of the coast of Greenland.^ In 
1596 Barentz, after having made two voyages to Nova Zcmbla, attempted the north- 
west passage from the west. He perished off the coast of Alaska, having barely 
penetrated the Arctic Ocean.*' 

The great object of Arctic voyages was now the discovery of a north-wosfc passage, 
so that the nations of northern Europe might share in the rich commerce with India ; 
for Spain claimed, and was then powerful enough to make the claim good, the sole 
right of traversing the Atlantic and Indian Oceans in that direcl^i. In 1G07 Henry 
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HudsoQ was sent out by the Muscovite Company with the simple direction to steer 
straight for the North pole. He went between Spitzborgen and Greenland, and in the 
two following yejys between Spitzborgen and Nova Zembla, and convinced himself 
that there was no passage in that direction. He then shot across to liuhrador, search- 
ing southward for an opening through the continent, and discovered the bay of New 
York and the river which bears his name. On his last voyage in 1610 he- sailed 
through the straits and into the great inland sea named after him, and went hundreds 
of miles further west than man had gone before. He was, after the Icelanders, the first 
explorer who wintered in Arctic America. In the following spring bis crew mutinied, 
put him and seven companions, of whom all but one were invalids, into an open boat, 
which was cut adrift, aud he disappeared forever from human eyes. A part of the 
crew were killed by the Esquimaux, and a part died of cold and famine, only a few 
returning to England.^ 

It was now fully believed that Hudson’s Bay opened at its other extremity into the 
Pacific, and several attempts were made to perform the north-west voyage from both 
sides of the continent ; the most notable was that of Baffin, who in 1616 surveyed the 
coasts of the bay which bears his name, and sailed for some distance up Lancaster 
Sound. For half a century more no other man went further north or as far west as he.^ 

In 1741 Bering, having previously explored along the Arctic coasts of Kamchatka 
and in the sea named from him, tried to go still further north and east, with the hope 
of making the north-west passage from the west. He never saw the strait which bears 
his name, which had been discovered by Deschnow almost a century before. Al- 
though Bering touched upon the Arctic coast of America, he does not properly come 
within the category of American Arctic explorers.^ 

In 1743 the British Parliament offered a reward of £20,000 to the crew of the ves- 
sel which should first make the north-west passage, and between 1769 and 1772 
Samuel Hearne made three overland journeys from Hudson’s Bay toward the north. 
He discovered the Coppermine River, which he traced to its mouth in a gulf of the Polar 
Sea, almost midway between Bering’s Strait and Baffin’s Bay. The Parliamentary 
reward had been so far extended as to include any northern passage, and an additional 
reward of £5,000 was offered to any crew which should go within one degree of the 
North pole. 

Hitherto the hope of finding a passage for commerce had been the main incentive to 
Arctic voyagers ; but now this had been shown to be out of the question ; and there- 
after scientific discovery became the main object. Capt. Phipps, afterward Lord Mul- 
grave, in 1773, tried to reach the pole by way of Spitzbergen, He went as far nortli 
as 80^ 48^ no further than Hudson had gone more than sixty years before. In 1778 
Cook attempted the route by way of Bering’s Strait, and so confident was he of success 
that a vessel was sent to Baffin’s Bay to meet him. He however went no farther 
north than 70® 45', passing the extreme northern point of the American Continent, and 
entering the Polar Sea. He saw, or thought he saw land still further north ; other 
navigators have seen similar appearances of land ; but it is not as yet certain how far to 
the west the great Polar archipelago extends. He headed eastward, but soon found 
his way blocked by solid ice. In August he turned southward, and in February, 
1779, was killed on^fte island of Hawaii.^ 
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In 1789 Mackenzie, in the employment the North-west Far Company, made an 
overland journey and reached the mouth of the great Polar river named a(ter him, half 
way between the Coppermine and Bering's Strait. The season appeals to have been 
unusually mild, for he saw the dolphins sporting in a sea, open and free of ice beyond 
the reach of vision. If he had had a ship, in all probability he might have sailed clear 
to the pole. The valley of the Mackenzie forms a partial exception to the otherwise . 
barren character of the Arctic regions, for there arc forests reaching almost to the 
shores of the Polar sea.^ 

In 1806, Scoresby, the elder, in the command of a whaling vessel, passed up 
between Greenland and Spitzbergen, and reached the latitude of about 81^ within 
540 miles of the pole, and within, perhaps, a score of miles as far north as a vessel 
has ever gone, and within sixty miles as far as was reached by Kane or Morton, or 
Hayes, or any other man, unless, as is said, Hall, three weeks before his death, went 
fifty miles beyond. Before him the sea was open, and the absenco of blink showed 
that no snowy land or icy sea lay before hiin. He wished to burst into that open sea 
which keel has never plowed, but his was a voyage for whales, and he had to subordi- 
nate his scientific aspirations to the pecuniary interests of the owners of the vessel.^ 

The year 1818 is memorable for two Arctic expeditions: one under Ross and 
Parry to discover the north-west passage, and the other under Buchan and Lieutenant 
(afterwards Sir John) Franklin, to reach the polo. The latter went between Green- 
land and Spitzbergen, and penetrated as far north as latitude 80^ 34', got caught in 
the ice, and was obliged to return. Ross, in command of the Isabella, and Parry, in 
the Alexander, sailed April 18, and on the 28th entered Lancaster Sound. After 
sailing sixty miles, land was seen apparently stretching from shore to shore ; bu^ the 
weather being threatening, the vessels were put about, and returned to England in 
the following month. Ross reported that the supposed sound was a mere bay, with no 
opening into the ocean beyond ; Parry was as confident that it was a sound, and to 
test the correSlness of this he was next year put in command of an expedition more 
completely equipped than any one which had ever before been fitted out:^ 

This expedition consisted of the Hecla, with the Griper as a consort. « There were 
ninety-four men and provisions for two years. They sailed May 11, 1819, fell in 
with ice June 18, and were beleaguered on the 25tli for a month. They entered 
Lancaster Sound, July 30, and laid their course up the channel. Parliament had 
offered a reward of £0,000 to the first crew which should reach the meridian of 110° 
^V, On the 4tb of September, Parry announced to his men that they had reached 
that point, and the reward was theirs. They were now near the head of Melville 
Sound. On the 20th, they were beset in the ice, which did not break up till August 
2, of the following year. On the 15th they were again fast imbedded in ice, having 
made but a few miles beyond the point which they had gained the previous year. 
They then returned to England in good health, having settled two important points : 
first, that there was a channel running at least half way across the continent, and pre- 
sumably the whole distance ; and secondly, that it was possible for white men to winter 
in the Arctic regions.^ 

In the meanwhile, an overland expedition consisting of Franklin, Dr. (afterwards 
Sir John,) Richardson, Mr. (afterwards Sir Qeol*ge) Back, then i^midshipman, Hood, 
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a lieutenant, Hepburn, a seaman, and some Canadian voyagenrs, set out from the 
shore of Hudson’s Bay. They reached Fort Chipeweyan late in March, 1820, having 
traveled in the depth of winter on foot 856 miles, the mercury freezing solid in the 
bulb of the thermometer. In July they went 500 miles further to Fort Enterprise, 
where all the party wintered except Back who returned to Fort Chipeweyan, to send 
on provisions for the next year. He then returned, regaining Fort Enterprise, March 
17, 1821, having traveled more than 1100 miles, sometimes being without food for 
three days in succession, with,tho thermometer ranging from 47 ^ to 57° below zero; 
that is from 69° to 79° below freezing point. The whole party then set out dragging 
their canoes eighty miles to the Coppermine River, which they descended to the sea, and 
then paddled eastward along the shore. After walking about 550 miles they found 
themselves at the foot of a deep hay, with provisions for only three days. They made ^ 
one large canoe out of their two smaller ones, and tried to ascend Hood River. Hood 
and some of the Canadians broke down and could go no farther ; Richardson re- 
mained with these. Back, with a few of the more vigorous, pushed on in the direc- 
tion of Fort Enterprise to send back succor, while Franklin and the rest of the party 
followed on more slowly. These last, on reaching a depot found it deserted ; but 
there w’cre a few rejected deer skins and almost fleshless bones. Here they staid 
eighteen days, in the course of which they were joined by Richardson and Hepburn. 
Hood bad been killed by a Canadian, who was in self-defence shot by Richardson. 
The other Canadians who had broken down had all died. At length on tho 7th of 
November, when nearly all the remaining Canadians bad perished, throe Indians whom 
Back had sent tliither, brought them some provisions. The survivors pushed forward 
and succeeded in rejoining Back, and returned to England in 1822.^ History 
records nothing of self-devotion which exceeds this of Richardson, Back, and Frank- 
lin, and never were honors and titles more worthily bestowed than upon them. 

The results of Parry’s expedition bad been so considerable that another was fitted 
out in 1821 under his command. It consisted of the Ilecla and Fury. Instead of 
entering Lancaster Sound they passed through Hudson’s Straits, and attempted to 
work tlieir way north-westward through tho channels winding among the islands. If 
they gained a little, the floating ico would in a few days sweep them back to a point 
which they had left weeks before, and they were obliged to pass tho first winter on 
Melville’s ])eninsula which forms a part of the eastern shore of Hudson’s Bay. The 
ice did not break up till July 2, 1822, when they shot across tho head of the bay, and 
found themselves at the entrance of a channel opening in the very direction they 
wished. This channel, which they named Fury and Hecla Straits, runs between a 
projection of the continental shore and Cockhiirn Land. For sixty-five days they 
vainly tried to force their way through this nariow strait, and in all that time never 
were able to reach more than forty-five miles to the west. After passing the winter 
near the head of the Strait, the expedition returned to England in good health. It 
however gained one thing : it proved that a crew could pass two winters safely within 
tho Polar circle.^ 

In 1821, the Hccla and the Fury were again refitted and put under the command of 
Parry. After* struggling from the middle of July, all through August, and till the 
middle of S^ptembef^ with tho ice in Baffin’s Bay, they succeeded in entering Lan- 
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caster Sound, which they found almost clear. . But in a few days ice began to form 
all around them, and the masses swept them back again into Baffin’s Bay. They got 
clear, and again entered Lancaster Sound, but could get only as far west as 80^, fully 
35® east of the point which Parry had reached in 1819. Here they wintered. In 
July the ice opened and they tried again; but the floating ice cut up the Fury 
so badly that they were obliged to abandon her, and the llccla, with both crews, 
steered back for England.^ The expedition accomplished nothing, beyond demon- 
strating the absolute uncertainty of voyaging in these channels. 

In 1825 the noble trio, Back, Franklin, and Richardson, started upon a new over- 
land expedition ; this time amply provided. Before winter set in they had struck 
^Mackenzie River, and followed it down to the sea. In the summer of 1826 they sep- 
arated, Franklin and Back exploring the coast to the west of Mackenzie River, and 
Richardson the eastern shore of the Coppermine River. In the meantime Beechy, in 
the Blossom, was sent to Bering’s Strait to meet Parry and Franklin who it was hoped 
would have come together. Pariy had put^ back, never having reached within 80 de- 
grees of longitude of Bering’s Sti*aits ; but a boat expedition from the Blossom pushed 
so far eastward along the shore that it came within 150 miles of Franklin’s extreme 
westerly point.^ 

In 1827 Parry, undeterred by the ill success of his last two expeditions, undertook 
an overland, or rather over-ice, expedition to the North pole, going by way of Spitz- 
bergen. A wlialing captain who had gone to the north of Spitzbergen imported that 
the ice-fields there were free of crack or fissure so that for leagues upon leagues a sled 
could traverse them as if upon a smooth road. Parry’s flat-bottom boats were provided 
with a runner on each side of the keel, so that they could bo used either as sle^ or 
boats. By one or the other or by both he hoped to reach the pole. But he found 
the ice soft and slushy, with frequent hummocks which rendered sailing and sledding 
alike difficult. Still for 35 days he toiled cheerily on ; but when at last he was able 
% take an observation he found that the great floe upon which ho moved was drifting 
southward just about as fast as be w^as traveling northward, so that though in constant 
movement he was day after day occupying just the same spot in space. lie had, how- 
ever, the honor of planting the British flag in latitude 82^ 40' 30'', the most northerly 
spot ever trodden by man, unless, indeed Hall may in his last expedition have gone as far. 
It is only 40 miles beyond the extreme point of Hayes, and only 80 miles north 
of Scoresby’s extreme point, which he had reached without difficulty twenty-one years 
before.* This expedition does not, however, come within the list of Arctic explora- 
tions in America. This was Parry’s last expedition, though he lived 18 years after, 
and rose to be a knight and an admiral, and finally governor of Greenwich Hospital. 

In 1829 Captain (afterward Sir John) Ross desired to do something to make 
amends for his failure in 1819. Sir Peter Booth fitted him out with a small steamer 
called the Victory, the first time that steam was ever applied to Arctic navigation. 
The screw propeller was not then thought of; the Victory was an ordinary paddle 
wheel steamer. As second in command went his nephew, James Ross, afterward noted 
as an Arctic explorer. They passed through Hudson’s Strait, entered Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, ^ugust 9. The season was unusually favorable, the channel being free from 
ice, and by the 17th the Victory passed beyond Parry’s meridian of 110® W., and 
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during tbe next month worked its way along 300 miles of yet undiscovered coast, and 
went into winter quarters, October 7. The winter lasted eleven months. On Sep- 
tember 17, 1830, they got under weigh; the engine bad been disabled and was 
thrown overboard. The vessel made only three miles, and on the 17th again went 
into winter quarters, from which they were released August 28, 1831 ; but after a 
month’s hard work, during which they only made four miles, was again laid up for the 
winter. Scurvy now broke out among the crew, and the experience of two yeara gave 
little ground for hope that the vessel could be extricated the next summer. It was 
resolved to abondon her, and with the boats fitted up as sledges make their way to the 
spot where the Fury had been wrecked; for they knew that her boats and stores had 
been left there ; and there was good reason to hope still remained. They started on 
the 23d of April, and reached their destination July 1, 1832. They found the boats^ 
and provisions ; and in a month made an attempt to reach the open sea ; but Barrow 
Strait was frozen solid, and they were forced to put back to Fury Beach, where they 
passed the winter of 1832-3. Several of the men died here. On the 8th of July 
they again put out. This time Barrow Strait was free of ice, and on the 26th of 
August they were descried by a vessel and taken on board. Strangely enough, this 
vessel was the Isabella, now a whaler, but the same which Ross had commanded on his 
first expedition. No one on board could at first believe that this party were Ross and 
his surviving companions, who had been given up as dead for more than two years. 
When RossTeached England, in September, 1833, he was received with honors hardly 
less than those whifch greeted Columbus in Spain on his return from his first expedi- 
tion. The great towns presented him with the honorary gift of citizenship ; orders, and 
mec^ls, and diplomas rained down upon him from foreign states and learned societies ; 
the Crown conferred upon him the honor of knighthood, and Parliament awarded him 
a grant of £5,000. The results of this expedition were not inconsiderable. A con- 
siderable space of shore lino was mapped; ; the magnetic polo of that Jear was ascertained 
to be in latitude 70^ 5' 17'', longitude 96^ 4G' 45", upon a peninsula to which thf 
name of Boothia has been given, jutting out northward from the Continent into the ar- 
chipelago between the head of Hudson's Bay and Lancaster Sound. The greater part 
of these successes are, however, due to Commander (afterwards Sir James) Ross, of 
whom we shall have to speak hereafter. One other circumstance is notable in this 
expedition. It had passed five consecutive winters within the Arctic circle. Parry 
had demonstrated two winters could bo passed by white men there without peril. Ross’s 
experience, confirmed by that of others, seemed to show that this was the limit. It re- 
mained for Hall to demonstrate that with proper regimen an Arctic winter or a series 
of them, is not specially unfavorable to human life.^ 

Three overland expeditions, in a measure connected with this of Ross, must have 
brief mention. In February, 1833, Back, accompanied by Dr. King as surgeon and 
naturalist, left England in search of Ro.ss. They reached the Great Slave lake early 
in August, whence they pushed on north-eastward ; but returned to winter at Fort Reli- 
ance on the Great Slave lake, about latitude 62®. Here they suffered terribly from 
scarcity of food and cold, the thermometer at one time marking 70° below zero, or 102® 
below fi*eezing, point, the lowest as yet anywhere authentically noted. In the follow- 
ing April, when Back was about to start north-eastward, ho received tidings thSb Ross 
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and his party had been rescued. Hence arose the punning phrase, that although Back 
had not got Ross, Ross had got buck. Back, however, resolved to accomplish some- 
thing, and pushed north-eastward. On the 28th of June he struck a great river con- 
siderably to the east of any which had been explored. The natives called it the 
Thlew-ee-choh, or Great Fish. It is since styled Back’s Great Fish river, and has a 
melancholy interest in connection with the fate of the last survivors of Franklin’s ex- 
pedition. Back followed this river to its mouth in a deep narrow bay which ho vainly 
hoped would lead directly into the Polar sea. He explored a part to the east, but 
was finally obliged to put back about the middle of August. He reached England in 
September, 1835, and in the following Juno again set out in the Terror, hoping to fill 
up some blanks in Ross’s surveys of the coasts lying west of Prince Regent’s Inlet. 
%ut the expedition was fruitless. The vessel was so badly disabled by ice that they 
were obliged to put back before even entering upon their proposed field.^ 

Simultaneously with this, the Hudson’s Bay Company sent two of their factors, 
Dease and Simpson, on an overland expedition. They were to strike Mackenzie 
River and follow it to the sea. In three successive seasons they traversed a long line 
of coast lying between the eastern point as yet reached from Bering’s Straits, and the 
western point reached from Hudson’s Bay. Their discoveries in a geographical point 
of view were of considerable importance. They discovered two largo rivers, which 
they named the Garry and the Colville, and saw to the north of them a great tract of 
land which they called Victoria Land ; from an icy promontory of whi(5!i they saw 
what appeared to them an open sea free of ice, stretching north-eastward, while the 
coast of the continent tended south-eastward. Their explorations nearly filled up the 
great gaps already left, and by the close of 1839, different parties of explorers, by ^dif- 
ferent routes, had traversed the whole space between Bafliu’s Bay and Bering’s 
Straits. Simpson, the hero of the expedition, did not live to receive the rewards 
which he had fairly *won. While traveling overland from the Red River to the head 
vyaters of the Mississippi, on his way to England, ho was murdered by one of his 
Indian guides.^ 

In 184(3, the Hudson Bay Company sent out Dr. John Rac, of whom we shall hear 
more, to settle some points in geography, which had been left undecided by Ross. 
The main thing established by this expedition was that the part known as Boothia 
was a peninsula belonging to the continent, and not an island of the northern arclii- 
pelago, and that consequently there is no outlet from Prince Regent’s Inlet through 
the Gulf of Boothia, towards the west. 

Wo now come, in order of time, to Sir John Franklin’s last expedition, to which a 
special interest is attached on account of its disastrous result. Franklin in 1845 was 
a hale man verging upon threescore. He had reached high honor in his profession, 
and was in possession of an ample fortune, derived only in part from his second wife, 
Jane GriflSn, whom he had married in 1828. The achievement of a north-west passage 
had been the dream of his life. His early efforts in that direction have been already 
noted. He never forgot his aspirations while otmmanding a vessel in the Mediterra- 
nean, nor afterward while governor of Van Dieman’s Land almost at the opposite ex- 
tremity of the globe. In 1844 the British government resolved to place under his 
command what it was hoped would be the last expedition to solve tho Arctic mystery. 
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It consisted of two vessels, the Erebus and Terror, both previously tried in Arctic seas, 
and each now fitted up with a small steam engine and a screw propeller. If by sail 
and oar alone so much had been done, what might not be hoped when steam was at 
hand to be used in case of need ? Franklin was in immediate command pf the Ere- 
bus, and Capt. F. M. R. Crozier of the Terror. The vessels left England May 19, 
1845, accompanied by a tender with additional stores, which were to be taken on board 
in Davis’s Straits. The tender parted with them July 12th, bringing back the first 
and onl}" dispatches ever sent. On the 2Gth a passing whaler caught sight of them 
moored fast to an iceberg near the center of Baffin’s Bay, apparently awaiting an op- 
portunity of entering Lancaster Sound. The orders from tho admiralty were that he 
should push westward about latitude 74^ 15' to longitude 98° W., thence southward and 
westward . Bering's Strait ; for tho long line of surveys and explorations which have 
been no: 4, when joined together showed that there was a continuous water passage 
skirting the northern shore of the continent ; and there was, moreover, fair ground 
for the belief that there was no permanent obstruction by ice. It was expected that 
the expedition would return in about two years, in 1847 or 1848, by way of Bering’s 
Straits, where another expedition was to be in waiting to convoy them home. All told 
there were rated on the ships’ books 138 men; but of these, as afterwards ascertained, 
nine had deserted, so that in all when they parted from their convoy there were 129. 
Of these not one was ever seen alive by civilized man, and not a spar or rope of cither 
vessel, after’that 20th of July, 1845. Toward the close of 1847, no tidings having 
been received, apprehensions began to prevail that some misadventure had occurred, 
and during tho next twelve years numerous expeditions were fitted out for the discov- 
ery and relief of the missing men. The narrative of these relief expeditions constitutes 
by far the most interesting cliapter in the history of Arctic exploration. Little by lit- 
tle isolated facts were brought to light, the sum of all being that after entering Lan- 
caster Sound the expedition wintered in the ice, on tho shore of Barrow’s Strait, in lat- 
itude 70° 5', longitude 98° 23^ In the summer of 1846 they ascended Wellington 
Channel to latitude 77°, returned by the west side of Cornwallis Island, and wintered 
in 184G-7 at Beechey Island, off the east shore of Cornwallis Island. Why Franklin 
deviated from his general orders to push on to the west must renmin forever unknown ; 
we can only conjecture that the passage through Barrow’s Strait into Melville Sound 
was blocked up by ice. A paper found in 1859, near a cairn on Prince William’s 
Island, just south of latitude 70°, bearing date May 28, 1847, gives these particu- 
lars, and adds that all were well. Around the margin of this scrap of paper, but in 
a different hand, and bearing date April 25, 1848, was written, ‘‘Sir John Franklin 
died June 11, 1847. The ships Erebus and Terror were deserted April 22, 1848, 
five leagues N.N.W. of this, having been beset since September 12, 184G. Tho 
total loss by death, up to this date, has been nine officers and sixteen men. The 
officers and crews, under command of Capt F. M. 11. Crozier, landed here, latitude 
69° 37', longitude 98° 4' 15", and start to-morrow, April 26, 1848, for Back’s 
Great Fish River.” This is tho onlJP.writtcn record made by any of the party of 
this ill-fated expedition. From September 12, 1846, to April 22, 1848, tho vessels 
seem to have drifted in the ice about 350 miles, througlf the narrow channels leading 
southward among islands southward from Barrow’s Straits. How and where Frank- 
lin died, only a fortnight from the day when all were well, must probably remain for- 
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ever unknown on earth. All that we can know is tkat he died on hia ship, locked 
fast in the ice, having never reached farther to the west than the place which had 
been set down as the real starting-point of the expedition. 

Back’s Great Fish River, on the continent, whither the 105 survivors bent their 
way, falls into a great estuary about 200 miles south of the spot where the Erebus and 
Terror were abandoned. Scattered indications were gathered from time to time from 
1854 to 1859, of the fate of a portion of this party, of whom a considerable part suc- 
ceeded in traversing Prince William’s Island or along its coast, and crossing the nar- 
row Simpson’s Strait which separates it from the continent. In the interval from 1854 
to 1859, scraps of information were picked up by different searching expeditious, all 
tending to tlie same point : That many years before a ship had been crushed by the 
ice in the deep channel lying off the north-west coast of King William’s Island, and 
another had been driven ashore ; that the people had gone away toward a great river, 
and that they had all died of starvation. Every indication showed that they had not suf- 
fered from any violence from the few natives of the region ; and there was some reason 
to suppose that a portion survived until the spring of 1851. It took years to gain even 
this much information. How and by whom it was acquired will best be shown in the 
accounts which follow of these various searching expeditions. 

When the year 1847 had passed, and no tidings came back from Franklin, appre- 
hension began to be excited, and in 1818 the British government sent out three ex- 
peditions for his succor. The Plover, Commodore Moore and Herald, Captain Kel- 
lett, were to enter Bering’s Strait, going at least as fur up as Kotzebue Sound, just 
within the Arctic circle, and thence in boats examine the shore eastward. They were 
joined by the pleasure yacht Nancy Dawson, owned by Mr. Robert Dawson, who took 
an active part in all tlicir operations. The vessels went beyond the point assigned, 
which they passed July 14, 1840, and stood on luitil they reached latitude 72° 51', 
longtitude 1G3° 48', when they were stopped by impassable ice. Boat expeditions 
had meanwhile been sent onward to search the coast as far as the mouth of.Mackenzie 
River, about longtitude 185^, up which they were to make their way, and return over- 
land. A part of these boat expeditions went on, and a part returned to the ships, 
August 24, liaving explored the coast as far as Dease Inlet, about longitude 155^, 
without, of course, finding any trace of Franklin’s party, who were then dying on the 
other side of the continent. In the following summer, 1850, the two vessels explored 
the same ground, with a like want of success, and the Herald returned to England, 
Kellett, in the Plover, remaining, and wintering in Grantley Harbor, half way down 
Bering’s Straits. Of Kellett we shall hear again. 

Meantime a land party under Sir John Richardson and Dr. Rae had reached the 
Polar Sea in August, 1850, by way of Mackenzie River, whence they explored the 
coast for 800 miles eastward as far as the mouth of the Coppermine River about lon- 
gitude 1160. Richardson returned overland to England, Rae remained behind, and in 
1850 explored the shores of Wollaston Sound ) but still the icy desert told no tale of 
the lost navigators.^ All these expeditions ^bre confined to the region far to the 
west of any point reached by F railklin. 

Meanwhile Sir James Ross had sailed from England, May 12, 1848, entered Lan- 
caster Sound) and explored its south side, and in the spring of 1849 searched along 
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tbe eastern shores of North Somerset, in a channel along whose western side Franklin 
had been two years before helplessly drifting. He returned to England in November, 
1849, bringing back no tidings. 

In March, 1849, the British government offered a reward of £20,000 to any ex- 
ploring party from any country whatsoever, which should render efficient aid to 
Franklin and his party. The hope of gaining this reward partly, but much more a 
feeling of intense interest in the fate of the missing navigators, led to numerous 
searching expeditions. In 1850 there were eight in all, comprising eleven vessels. 
The result of all that had up to this time been learned was that Franklin ha(| 
never reached as far as longitude 116*^ and that ho was not to be looked for east of 
longitude 90°. There was then no indication that they had gone to the north of Lan- 
caster Sound, or that they had anywhere reached the continent and were making their 
way overland. The probable field of search was thus, upon good grounds, reduced 
within narrow limits. They were to bo looked for, with best hopes of success, among 
the group of ice-bound islands lying westward of Melville Island. Thither from both 
sides of the continent, tbe search was prosecuted in 1850 and the following years. 
In 1849 Lady Franklin, who devoted all her life and fortune to the search for her 
husband and his companions, had placed a supply of coals and provisions upon Capo 
Hay, on the south side of Lancaster Sound. Such a supply, left by Parry in 1824, 
had been in 1832 the means of preserving Sir John Ross and his men during their 
long besetment. 

Apart from Rao, who as already mentioned, was continuing his searches on the con- 
tinent, the first expedition of 1850 was that by way of Bering’s Straits, consisting of 
the Enterprise, Captain Collinson, and the Investigator, Commander McClure. They 
were instructed to cruise in company as far to the eastward as they could go, to make 
friends of the natives ; to make deposits of provisions here and there, in hopes that 
they might prove of use ; and above all, to avoid any besetment by the ice. W e fol- 
low McClure in the Investigator. In August, 1850, having got separated from his 
consort, he rounded the western point of the continent, and plunged into the Arctic 
seas, and thenceforward for three years was lost to human sight. He reached the 
eastern coast of Bank’s Land in September, 1850, and in October was frozen in and 
finally abandoned his ship in Mercy Bay on the north side of Bank’s Land, where in 
1854 ho was rescued by an expedition sent by way of Baffin's Bay, and returned to 
England. These first and last of all men have in person made the whole north-west 
passage, rounding the American continent from Bering’s Straits to Baffin’s Bay. 
Collinson, in the Enterprise, followed hard after McClure, went almost as far, and 
made many explorations, but finally returned by the way ho had gone. 

The Baffin’s Bay expedition, sent out from England in the spring of 1850, consisted 
of the Resolute, Captain Amstin, tbe Assistance, Captain Ommancy, sailing vessels, 
and the Pioneer and Intrepid, screw steamers, Capt. Sherrard Ovsborne. Their in- 
structions were to the same purport as those given to McClure and Collinson. The 
schooner Felix, with a small tender, tH Mary, was also fitted out by private subscrip- 
tion, and placed under command of Sir James Ross. The expedition was provisioned 
for eighteen months and was to go along Lancaster Sound to the westward. The Lady 
Franklin, fitted out by Lady Jane Franklin, and commanded by Captain Penny, also 
sailed from England. Lady Franklin also defrayed two-thirds of tlfc cost of another 
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expedition, consisting of tbe schooner Prince Albert, pomraanded by Charles Forsyth, 
and having t)n board William Parker Snow, a volunteer, who after much service in 
foreign seas, had acted as secretary to Macaulay, and aided him in the preparation of 
the manuscript of the History of England. An American expedition consisting of 
the Advance and the Rescue, under command of Lieutenant De Haven, was also sent 
out this year. It was fitted out nominally by the government, but mainly at the ex- 
pense of Henry Grinnell, a merchant of New York, whose name is also identified 
with the expeditions of Charles Francis Hall. On this expedition, as surgeon, was 
Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, who as commander of a subsequent one won as high honor as 
was ever achieved by any Arctic explorer. 

All these vessels cruised over the same general region, and for the one purpose of 
discovering Franklin and his men. The first traces of them were found at Cape 
Riley by Ommaney, in the Assistance, August 23, 1850. This was aftefward shown 
to be the place where Franklin had spent the winter of 1845-6. Here and close by, 
mainly by the American expedition, were discovered the embankment of a house, the 
working places of carpenters and armorers, the site of a small garden, empty meat 
cans, and pieces of wearing apparel which had been thrown away ; and also the graves 
of three men. But there were not the slightest traces to indicate in what direction 
Franklin had gone. 

All the vessels wintered not far from each other, and the spring of 1851 was de- 
voted to land expeditions which explored 672 miles of hitherto undescribed coast 
along the shores of Wellington Channel to the north and towards Melville Island to 
the west. One party, under Lieutenant McClintock, went farther west than had 
hitherto been reached, as far as longitude 114^ 20' . From the tameness of the ani- 
mals here seen it was inferred that few if any human beings had ever been seen there. 
Kano came to the conclusion that after the breaking up of the ice in 1846, Franklin 
had gone up Wellington Channel to the north. So far ho was right; but ignorant of 
the fact, not known for years after, that Franklin had merely rounded Cornwallis 
Island, and returned almost to the same point, ho supposed that Franklin had sailed 
on northward into the great polar open sea, whose existence had now come to be 
accepted. 

The Prince Albert returned to England in the summer of 1851, carrying back the 
tidings of what had been discovered, and was sent back by Lady Franklin to explore 
the shores o? Regent’s Inlet. She returned in 1853, having discovered nothing. 
The American expedition returned to New York in the autumn of 1851. Sir James 
Ross also returned, bringing nothing but vague rumor, afterward proved to be un- 
founded, that the Franklin party had been murdered by the Esquimaux at Wolsten- 
holme Sound, near the head of Baffin’s Bay. Lady Franklin thereupon sent the 
screw steamer Isabel, Captain Tnglefield, to explore this region. Inglefield left Eng- 
land in July, 1852, examined the Sound, but found no traces of Franklin, who had 
indeed never gone in that direction. lie, however, sailed up Smith’s Sound, heading 
northward from Baffin’s Bay, and reached latitude 78^ 28' 21", about 140 miles farther 
than any one had gone before on the American side of the polar regions. He thought 
that the climate was less rigid than it was further south ; he also rendered it almost 
certain that Smith’s Sound was a strait connecting Baffin’s Bay with the Polar Ocean ; 
a theory which i^ confirmed by all subsequent explorations. 
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Meantime following out Kane's Wellington Channel theory, Sir Edward Belcher 
was sent out in April, 1852, in the command of five vessels, the Assistance, Resolute, 
North Star, Pioneer, and Intrepid, the last two being steamers. The North Star was 
the store ship. The Assistance and Pioneer were to steer up Wellington Channel ; 
while the Intrepid and the Resolute, the latter commanded by Captain Kellett, were 
to push westward in search of McClure and Collinson, who had not been heard from 
since they had sailed eastward from Bering’s Straits in 1860. The Resolute had a 
singular fate. After an unusually favorable voyage she reached Melville Island in 
September, 1852, and went into winter quarters, whence parties were sent out to 
explore the coast in various directions, one of which found a dispatch showing that 
McClure had been, and probably now was, at Mercy Bay, on the opposite side of 
Bank’s Strait. Sledge parties were sent in that direction ; but before they returned 
they were ainticipated. McClure had heard of the proximity of the Resolute, and one 
day a party of worn men were seen making their way over the uneven ice. It was 
McClure and his men. They were taken on board, and the Resolute set out upon her 
return voyage. She got as far as Beechey Island, when it was decided to abandon 
her, May 15, 1864, all on board being t^en off by the other vessels of Belcher’s 
expedition, and brought safely to England. Sixteen months after, September 15, 
1855, the American whaler George Henry, Captain Buddington, vessel and captain 
thereafter known in connection with Charles Francis Hall’s expeditions, while sailing 
in Baffin’s Bay came across an abandoned vessel. She was encumbered by ice but 
perfectly tight and sea-worthy. It was the Resolute. Without human guidance she 
had drifted 1200 miles through those dangerous seas. Buddington brought his prize 
home to New London, Connecticut ; she was purchased by the American government, 
thoroughly refitted, and by order of Congress presented to Queen Victoria. The 
British government had her stripped and laid up in ordinary in the navy yard at 
Woolwich. 

In April, 1853, the new American Grinnell expedition, the Advance, commanded 
by Dr. Kane, sailed from New York. The story of this expedition has already been 
fully tMd in this volume,^ and will not here be repeated. No account of any Arctic 
expedition equals in interest this as detailed by Kane himself. Although fruitless as far 
as its main object of finding Franklin or the remains of his expedition, was concerned, 
it made valuable contributions to geographical knowledge. These may be thus 
summed up: 1. The survey and delineation of the north coast of Greenland to its 
apparent termination by a great glacier. 2. The survey of this glacier and its exten- 
sion northward. 3. The discovery of a largo channel to the north-west, free of ice 
and apparently leading into an open sea. 4. The discovery and delineation of a large 
tract of land forming the northward extension of the American continent, or rather of 
Greenland. 5. The completed survey of the coast as far south, and west as Cape 
Sabine in Smith’s Strait, connecting with the previous surveys of Captain Inglefield, 
and completing the circuit of the straits and bays opening from Davis’ Straits, and 
leading into the Polar Sea. 

In the meantime a land expedition under charge of Dr. Rae, had been exploring on 
the American mainland. In April, 1854, near Felly Bay, on the Gulf of Boothia, he 
found Esquimaux who had in their possession various articles which had evidently 
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belonged to Franklin or his officers. Close questioning disclosed the following facts : 
Some four years before some of their people while hunting seals on a large island, pre- 
sumably that which we know as King William’s, saw a party of white men, about 40 in 
number, they thought, going southward along the west shore of the island, they were 
dragging boats and sledges along with them. There was with them no one who could 
speak Esquimaux; but as far as could bo learned from signs, their ships had been crushed 
and they were trying to get to a place where there were deer to shoot. They seemed 
to have plenty of ammunition, but to be short of provisions. They purchased some 
food of the natives and went on their way. When five years later the record was 
found on the island that Crozier and the surviving 105 had started for Back’s River, 
there could be no doubt that this party were those who then survived. But how 
many had died before this is unknown. Rae was clearly of the opinion that this party 
had died from starvation and not from any violence by the natives. Thii relics were 
purchased from the Esquimaux^ and sent to England. Still later in the year but 
before the breaking up of the ice, the corpses of about thirty persons and some graves 
were discovered on the Continent, and on an island near by live more corpses. All 
the indications were that the men had broken up into small squads, who had wandered 
in different directions in search of food. 

In 1855, Mr. James Anderson was sent to search the region of the disaster. On 
June 30, a little way from Back’s River, he foind natives who had many articles 
which had evidently belonged to the expedition. They said that the owners had all 
died of starvation. On the small island where the live men were said to have perished 
were a few articles, among others a stick upon which was rudely carved the name 
of Mr. Stanley, the surgeon of the Erebus, and a plank, having on it the word 
Terror. That was all; there were no corpses there nor a scrap of paper. This 
party were unable to search King William’s Island, presumably the main scene 
of the disaster. It was not, indeed, until four years later that the scrap of paper, 
already mentioned, was discovered, which told where and when the vessels had been 
lost, and that Franklin himself had died ten months before. 

In 1857, Lady Franklin fitted out, at her own expense, a new expedition itt search 
of her husband, then dead for almost ten years, though no one as yet knew it. The 
Fox, a screw steamer of 177 tons, formerly a pleasure yacht, was purchased and fitted 
up. The crew consisted of 24 men all volunteers, and the command was confided to 
(Captain Francis McGlcntock, who hud already served in the Arctic Seas under Ross, 
Austin, and llelcher. The Fox left Aberdeen on July 1, 1857. The design was to 
explore a tract of about 300 miles square, lying west of Boothia, between the northern 
limits of the explorations of Rae and Anderson, and the southern ones of Sir James Ross 
and Belcher, and to the west as far as the track of McClure. By the middle of August 
the little vessel was far up Baffin’s Bay, and on the 17th was beset by the ice near the 
entrance of Lancaster Sound. For eight weary months she was held fast and ap- 
parently unmovablc, by the solid pack which was, however, drifting slowly southward, 
and when finally released, April 25, 1858, she had been borne helplessly 1395 miles. 
McClentock refitted at Holsteinborg, in Greenland, and boldly set out again. On the 
12th of July he sailed through Barrow’s Strait, and attempted to pass down through 
Reel’s Sound, but was stopped by the ice. Thcfi he went north-eastward, skirting 
North Somerset, hoping to roach the mouth of Back’s River through a strait, since 
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named Franklin's. This was obstructed by ice ; but ho managed to push through on 
the Gth of September. Hero again he was caught fast, and held for three weeks, 
when he took up winter quarters on the north .side of the strait. Sledge expeditions 
were sent out in all directions; and on one of these McClentock, March 1, 1859, he 
learned from a party of Esquimaux a ship had been crushed by ice in deep water off 
the north-west shore of King William's Island. Slowly new scraps of information 
were gained, to the purport that when -the vessel had gone down the men had moved 
toward a great river, that many of them had dropped down by the way, their bodies 
being found in the spring, and some of them buried ; but that all had died of starva- 
tion. McClcntock had now got at last upon Franklin's track, or rather that of the 
105 who had escaped after the wreck of the Erebus and Terror. 

The first trace of the long lost crew was found near Capo Herschell. It was a 
bleached skeleton on the beach ; near it were some fragments of clothing, a pocket- 
book and a few letters, which told nothing, for they were from home, addressed to, 
but not written by the person to whom they had belonged. The next day they came 
to a boat fitted up as a sledge, in which were two skeletons, two loaded guns, ammu- 
nition, chocolate, tea* tobacco, and some* articles of silver plate, the marks on 
which showed that they had belonged to Franklin. At last, on the Gth of May, 
they came to a large cairn, and lying among some stones which had fallen from 
its top, was the paper coqtaining the record already mentioned, upon which was 
written all that man can ever know of the fate of the Franklin expedition from July 
26, 1845, when the ships were seen moored to the iceberg in HafTin’s Bay, to April 
25, 1848, when the surviving 105 were on the point of setting off on their returnless 
journey towards Back River. 

Captain (now Sir Francis Leopold) McClentock, had thus supplied the last of the 
links in the story of the Franklin expedition. He had demonstrated that there was 
*not a human probability that a man of them could now be living. He had also 
solved some of the great problems which had for eleven years occupied the mind of 
all Arctic explorers. He had also shown that Franklin, when finally beset, had 
really gone over the waters which linked together the explorations made from the 
east and west, and was, therefore, the actual discoverer of the long sought north-west 
passage, whose uselessness for all purposes was also demonstrated. 

Subsequent explorations are yet to be briefly noted. In July, 18G0, Dr. Isaac I. 
Hayes succeeded, by aid of private subscriptions, in organizing an exploring expedi- 
tion. It consisted of fourteen men ; sailed from Boston July 0; late in August was 
frozen in in latitude 78*^ in Smith’s Sound. He made boat and sledge expeditions to 
the north; and finally on May 18, 1861, with a single companion stood upon a pro- 
jecting headland, in latitude 81^ 35', which ho believed to be the most northern 
known land on the globe. Parry had indeed gone somewhat farther, but it was upon 
a floe of ice No other man had before or has since gone so far north upon land, un- 
less indeed Hall, three weeks before his death, in 1871, went a degree beyond; a 
point which will, perhaps, never bo settled. Before him Hayes saw a sea then en- 
cumbered by soft ice and floes, but which ho thought would be free in summer ; but 
ho had no boat, and was obliged to turn back, reaching Now York in October, 1861. 

In 1860, Charles Francis Hall constituted himself an expedition to the Arctic re- 
gions. He lost his boat, and was obliged to confine his explorations within narrow 
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Einits. He returned to NeW York, after three years* sojourn, having in the meanwhile 
done much for future service. In a previous chapter ^ full details of the expedition 
have been given. In 1864 he again set oul^ returning in 1869. In the following chap- 
ter will be told all that is known of this expedition, of which no full record has appeared. 
In 1871, he once more started upon what was to be his last expedition. Of this and 
of the marvelous escape of a portion of bis men after his death, the next chapter will 
contain an account. 

Of late years the opinion has become prevalent that the most feasible way of 
reaching the open Polar Sea is by way of Spitzbergen or Nova Zembla ; that is, to 
the eastward of Greenland, and several European expeditions have gone in that direc- 
tion. It is argued that the warmer waters of the great oceanic current of the Gulf 
Stream, flowing as a surface current in this direction, keep the channels comparatively 
free of ice. Some indeed go further, and ascribe the existence of this assumed open 
sea to bo owing to these currents. In 1868 a German expedition was organized by 
Dr. August Petermann of Gotha, the foremost geographer of the day. It consisted 
of a vessel of 80 tons, under command of Captain Koldeway, and left Bergen, in 
Norway, early in May. Koldeway went up between Greenland and Spitzbergen, 
reaching a point as high as 81° 5' North, and returned in October. In 18G8 the 
Swedish government also sent an expedition which sailed to the north of Spitzbergen, 
but accomplished little or nothing. In June, 186;), another German expedition of 
two vessels left Bremen. One of these, the Hansa, was in October wrecked in the 
ice near the eastern shore of Greenland. The crew escaped to an ice-ficld which 
was slowly drifting southward, and constantly diminishing in size as it came into 
warmer waters, until at last it was hardly larger than a raft. The men then took to 
their boats, and succeeded in reaching Fredericksthal, near Cape Farewell, the south- 
ern point of Greenland, and reached home in the summer of 1870. Their adven- 
tures while on this ice-field read strangely like those of the persons saved from Hall’s 
last expedition, to be narrated in the next chapter. Meanwhile the other vessel, the 
Germania, which had become separated from her consort, endeavored to reach high 
latitudes by keeping close along the eastern shore of Greenland. She turned*' back 
as winter set in, having apparently accomplished nothing toward solving the problem. 
But she discovered what was supposed to be a deep indentation in the shore, running 
north-westward, to which was given the name of Francis Joseph Bay. Hall’s last 
expedition discovered, on the opposite side of the Greenland coast, an apparent bay 
running north-eastward. Many circumstances combine to render it probable that 
these two supposed bays arc a connected channel, forming the northern boundary of 
the island of Greenland. During 1869, 1870 and 1871, several other expeditions, 
among which was one conducted by James Lamont, an English gentleman of fortune, 
tried the way between Greenland and Spitzbergen, but none of them reached very 
high latitudes, or made any important discoveries. In June, 1871, Payer and Wey- 
prccht, lieutenants in the Austrian navy, embarked at Tronso, in Norway, on board 
a little trading vessel, and sailed between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, They 
reached only as high as latitude 78° 4P, but entered an almost open sea, in which 
navigation was impeded only by very light and scattered ice. Had they been fitted 
out for an extended cruise there seems good reason to suppose that they would have 
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been able to sail fairly into the broad, open Polar Sea ; but as it was, the vessel 
returned to Tronso in Qctdber. Petermann believes that the results of this ezpedU 
tion were of the highest geographical importance ; that it actually penetrated into the 
open sea by its most available entrance. Two Norwegian captains, Tobiesen and 
Mack, subsequently confirmed the reports of Payer and Weyprecht. Another Nor- 
wegian, Captain Carlsen, sailed up the coast of Nova Zenibla, and discovered, at the 
north-east extremity of the island, the remains of the winter encampment established 
275 years before by the Dutch navigator Barentz, just as Hall, in his first expedition, 
found relics of the expedition of Frobisher, which had remained almost twenty years 
longer. Ulve and Smyth also sailed to the north of Spitzbergen, and found open 
water as high as latitude 80° 27'. In 1872 Octave Pavy, a young Frenchman 
resident of New Orleans, made proposals for an expedition, which was to leave San 
Francisco for Kamchatka, and endeavor to reach the Polar Sea by the way of Bering’s 
Strait. He projected an India rubber raft, which when inflated would carry the crew 
and 10,000 pounds of freight, but which was so light that when not in use it could 
be packed in a barrel, and so conveyed over land. But there is no account that tins 
idea has been carried into effect. 

It remains only to describe, as far as is now known, the last Polar expedition 
undertaken by Charles Francis HalL 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE LAST EXPEDITION OF CHARLES FRANCIS HALL. 

Charles Francis Hall. — His second Expcdition.—IIis last Expedition. — The Polaris.— Officers 
and Crew.— Setting out.— A slight Dispute.— Off for tlie Pole —Hall’s farewell Dispatch. 
—The next Tidings.— The rescued Nineteen.— Their Story.— Voyage to the highest 
Latitudes.— Taking up Winter Quarters.— Hall’s last Sledge Journey.— His last Dispatch. 
— The lleturn to the Polaris. — Sickness and Death of Hall. — Buddington takes Command. 
—Winter in the Ice.— Asixjcts of the Region.— Accident to the Polaris.— A Boat Expedi- 
tion.— Starting for Home.— The Polaris in Peril.— Taking to the Ice.— The Separation.— 
The Parting on the Ice.— Herron’s Journal.— October; Abandoned.— A Fortnight’s Wait- 
ing.— November : Trying for the Shore.— A Godsend.— Amusements.— Beginning to Drift. 
— Killing the Dogs —A Thanksgiving Dinner.— Adrift.— Eating Seal Skin* and 
Fox Meat. — Game in the wrong Place. — A Christinas Dinner. — January : Unpleasant New 
Year’s.— Drifting Southward.— Anotlier Godsend.— A Sight of the Sun. — Drifting on. — 
February: Snow Storms. — Narwhals and Seals. — Piles of Ice.— A Sight of Land. — Off 
from the Sealing Ground. — Provisions Short. — Ebierbing the main Stay. — Dovekies. — 
March: Seals, Birds, and Icebergs. — The Floe Splitting. — On a Fragment. — More God- 
sends. — The first Day of Spring. — Launching the Byat.- More Seals.— Rate of Drift. — 
Floe wearing away. — April: Taking to the Boat. — Ice and Water. — Repairing the Boat. — 
Plenty of Seals. — Floe breaking up. — A Struggle for Existence. — Ebierbing and Ilans to 
the Rescue. — A fearful Night.— Six Months adrift. — Stealing Food. — On short Allowance. 
— Thoughts of Cannibalism. — A Seal and three more Meals certain. — A dainty Repast. — 
Swept over by the Sea. — The last ten Days. — Length of the Drift. — A hungry Bear and 
hungrier Men. — A desperate Risk — Seals again. — In fresh Peril. — A Steamer in Sight.— 
The Steamer Disappears. — Another Steamer in Sight. — Hopes and Fears. — The last Entry 
in Herron’s Journal. — The Fog lifts.— The Tigress. — Saved at Last. — Wonders of the 
Drift. — Ebierbing the Hero. — Conduct of tlie Men. — Proposed Searches for the Polaris. 

I N 18 o 9 , at a meeting of the New York Geographical Society, held in honor of 
Dr. Kane, a plain blunt man introduced himself to the President with the words, 
“I want to go and find the bones of Sir John Franklin,’’ In a rather hesitating 
manner he proceeded to explain the plan which he had conceived in his Western 
home. Something in the manner of the man won the confidence of Henry Grinnell, 
and the result was that a scanty outfit was provided, and Charles Francis Hall set out 
on his first expedition, which has already been described in these pages. 

I first saw Hall immediately upon his return from this expedition. He brought 
his journal and notes to a publishing house for which I was acting as literary adviser, 
wishing to have them published. I saw at once that they were of unusual interest, 
and had no hesitation in advising that they should be prepared for the press ; and 
while this was in course of execution, I saw Hall almost every day. Many of the 
very best portions of the book were exact copies of his original memoranda, written 
in Esquimaux snow hut, with pencil, because ink could not bo kept unfrozen. 
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Of his .early life he^ said but little. About all which I call to mind was that he 
was born about 1823 ; had been brought up a blacksmith, had somehow drifted i^to 
journalism in Cincinnati, and that a desire to explore the unknown Arctic regions had 
for years been growing upon him, until at last he had come to look upon it as his 
special mission to unravel the mystery of the fate of Franklin. Even when he set 
out upon his second expedition, he had a strong persuasion that some members of 
that party were still alive and might yet be rescued. 

In 1864 he sailed from New London, Conn., on his second expedition, in a whaling 
vessel, commanded by Captain Buddington of whom we shall hear more. With 
him went only the Esquimaux Ebicrbing and his wife Tookoolito. He landed on 
the coast of Hudson’s Bay, penetrated to the north as far as Hecla and Fury Bay, 
and thence '‘journeyed into King William’s land. In this region he spent four suc- 
cessive winters, living entirely among the Esquimaux, most of the time near Repulse 
Bay, acquiring a knowledge of their language and customs, and adapting himself to 
their habits and modes of life, and so fitting himself for the prosecution of a larger 
enterprise. By careful inquiry among the natives he satisfied himself of the truth 
of the reports that the bulk of Franklin’s party had died of starvation on King 
William’s land, and that only a small part of them had succeeded in passing to the 
main* land. He brought back with him many relics, and convinced himself that 
before the^ final besetment Franklin had actually gone as far westward as any one 
has since gone, and was thus the actual discoverer of the long sought north-west pas- 
sage. He found, however, no traces of the records of the expedition ; and it is 
probable that all were lost wlicn the vessels were hastily abandoned. That the aban- 
donment was hasty, is shown by the fact that no stores or provisions appear to have 
been saved. " 

Of this second expedition of Hall, the general results of which have been thus 
meagerly stated, I know that he had full notes ; and it was his purpose, after he had 
made one more expedition, in which he had full confidence that he would be able to 
reach the pole, whether it was upon land or in water, to combine the results of both 
in a work which should tell all that man could know of regions which human eye had 
never seen, and might not perhaps again see for generations. 

For long months he labored to induce the government to fit out another expedition, 
in which he was at last successful. What with government aid and the assistance of 
private individuals, nothing which human foresight could provide seemed wanting to 
ensure success, if this lay within the scope of human power. A steamer of 400 tons, 
known as the Periwinkle, also rigged as a schooner, was purchased, and fitted up and 
strengthened to adapt her for the new work. Six inches of solid oak jilanking was 
placed upon her sides ; her bows were built up so as to be almost a solid mass of tim- 
ber, sheathed with iron and ending in a sharp iron prow. The screw was so arranged 
that it could bo unshipped and placed upon deck, so as to bo out of danger from the 
ice. Extra blades, rudder, spars and sails were provided. Boats were built for the 
special service. One of these, capable of carrying four tons, weighed only 250 
pounds, and was so constructed that it might be folded up at three minutes’ notice, 
and could be placed on a sledge, transported over snow or ice, and launched when- 
ever a piece of open water was reached. Nothing wiB spared to ensure to officers 
and men every comfort which could bo attainable in the inhospitable region to which 
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they were bound. Of late, indeed, men have come forward to assert that the steamer 
w|S not fit for the service. But such certainly was not the judgment of Hall or of 
his associates, among whom were several men inured to Arctic navigation. A better 
vessel might doubtless have been built for the express purpose ; but it does not appear 
that there was then in*^this country, or in any other, a steamer better adapted to Arc- 
tic navigation. The vessel was fittingly rechristened the Polaris — “ The Polar Star.’^ 

Extraordinary care seems to have been taken in the selection of officers and crew. 
As for Hall himself, a careful investigation of all tliat has since come to light, shows 
that no other man possessed so many qualifications for the command. Eight years in 
the Arctic regions had made him perfectly acquainted with the best means of pre- 
serving life and health. He bad learned the language of the Esquimaux, of whose 
assistance he expected largely to avail himself. Ho certainly had the faculty of 
maintaining strict discipline, and at the same time of gaining the affection of those 
under him. It is true he was not a professional sailor or engineer ; neither were 
Kano or Hayes — the two men whose names best deserve to be associated with his. 
In any case, even had he been a naval officer, the practical details of navigation must 
have been placed in charge of some one accustomed to voyaging in the ice. 

As far as man could judge, no better choice could have been made for sailing 
master than Sydney O. Buddington. He had been in a whaling vessel in eleven 
voyages, extending for more than thirty years, in these very regions. He had been 
in command of the vessel in which Hall had sailed upon his former expedition. Hall 
and others who had the best means of knowing the man deemed him the one for the 
place. If, as there is now reason to believe, his character sadly changed in conse- 
quence of a newly-acquired passion for liquor, no one had any good reason to antici- 
pate this. The assistant navigator was George E. Tyson ; what will hereafter be said 
of him will evince his fitness for the post. The first niate, Hubbard C. Chester, for 
aught that appears, was well chosen. As second mate went William Morton, who a 
score of years before had been the right-hand man of the lamented Kane. It was 
Morton who discovered wliat Kane firmly believed to be the edge of the open Polar 
Sea, although it is now known that this is but an expansion of Smith’s Sound, and 
that still north of it lies a frozen strait. Like the foot of the rainbow this sea seems 
to recede as we try to approach it. As chief of the scientific department was Emil 
Bessels, who had brought with him from his native Germany the highest testimonials ; 
and was endorsed by Petermann and Agassiz, lie had also been a member of an 
Arctic expedition sent out by the Pruasian government. Besides these there were 
Emil Schumann, chief engineer, Frederick Meyer, meteorologist, R. D. W. Bryan, 
astronomer and chaplain, the faithful Esquimaux Ebierbing, his wife Tookoolito, and 
their child, “ Puny,” wlio had come to them in place of the little “ Butterfly,” whom 
they had laid in a New England grave-yard. Ebierbing was to act as interpreter and 
hunter, and to him in the end was mainly owing the preservation of the nineteen 
persons whom we know to be the survivors of this expedition. The crew of all 
capacities numbered seventeen, of whom about half were Germans or Scandinavians. 
In Greenland they also took on board an Esquimaux, Hans Christian, to act as dog- 
driver, with his wife and three children, to whom another was born afterward. So 
that, all told, the entire expedition consisted of forty persons. 

The Polaris sailed from New York Juno 29, 1671, and reached St. John’s, New- 
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foundland, July 13. ^lore the expedition was cordially welcomed by the governor 
and principal citizens. Thence they steamed up Davis’s Straits, reaching Holstein- 
borg, in Greenland, on the 31st. There they found a Swedish vessel, which was just 
about sailing for homo. This reported that Baffin’s Bay was more free from ice than 
it had been for years. They awaited the arrival of the transport Congress, bearing 
additional stores and supplies, and in the meantime purchased dogs, furs, and other 
requisites. On tlie 17th of August the Polaris bade adieu to the Congress, and 
fairly set out on her expedition for the pole, touching successively at Upernavik and 
Kong-i-tokc, where more dogs were procured. On the 22d they reached Tcssuisac, 
in latitude 73^ 30', probably the most northern permanent settlement on the globe. 
Here Hall commenced penning a dispatch, to which on the two following days ho 
added brief postscripts. 

There had been, as was reported by the Congress on her return, some disputes 
between Hall and liis scientific associates. As far as we can judge from the scanty 
account, in Hall’s view the main object was to reach the pole, and to this everything 
else was to be subordinate ; in their view, quite naturally, scientific observation 'and 
research was the main thing. The instructions from the Secretary of the Navy seerti 
to us to bo so clear, as to leave no doubt that Hall’s view was the correct one. So 
at least it was decided by the commander of the Congress, and his decision seems to 
have met with prompt acquiescence. The dispute, whatever it was, was adjusted, and 
Hall writes in the highest spirits : 

August 22, 1871. The prospects of the expedition are fine ; the weather beau- 
tiful, clear, and exceptionally warm. Every preparation has been made to bid fare- 
well to civilization for several years, if need be to accomplish our purpose. Our 
coal-bunkers are not only full, but we have fully ten tons on deck, besides wood, 
planks, tar, and rosin in considerable quantities that can be used for steaming pur- 
poses in case of any emergency. Never was an Arctic expedition more completely 
fitted out than this. The progress of the Polaris so far has been quite favorable, 
making exceedingly good passages from port to port. The actual steaming or sailing 
time from Washington to New York was sixty hours ; and from that place to this — 
the most northern civilized settlement of the world, unless there bo one for us to dis- 
cover at or near the North Pule — has l)een twenty days, seven hours, and thirty min- 
utes. There is every reason to rejoice that everything pertaining to the expedition, 
under the rulings of High Heaven, is in a far more prosperous condition than I had 

hoped or prayed for. We are making every effort to leave here to-morrow. 

August 28, Evening. We did not get under way to-day, as expected, because a 
heavy, dark fog has prevailed all day, and the same now continues. The venture of 
steaming out into a sea of undefined reefs and sunken rocks, under the present cir- 
cumstances could not be undertaken, August 24, 1 P. M. The fog still con- 

tinues, and I decide that we cannot wait longer for its dispersion ; for a longer delay 
will make it doubtful of the expedition securing the very high latitude I desire to 
obtain before entering into winter quarters. A good pilot lias offered to do his very 
best in conducting the Polaris outside of the most imminent danger of the reefs and 
rocks. Now, at half-past 1, P. M., the anchor of the Polaris has just been weighed, 
and not again will it go down, till, as I trust and pray, a higher, a far higher, latitude 
has been attained than ever before by civilized man. Governor Elberg is about 
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accompanying us out of the harbor and seaward. Ho leaves \js when the pilot does. 
He has rendered to this expedition much service, and long will I remember him for his 
great kindness. I am sure you and my country will fully appreciate the hospitality 
and co-operation of the Danish officials in Greenland as relating to our North Polar 
Expedition. — Now, at a quarter past 2, the Polaris bids adieu to the civilized world. 
Governor Elberg leaves us, promising to take these dispatches back to IJpernavik, 
and to send them to our minister at Copenhagen by the next ship, which ^opportunity 
may not be till next year. God be with us.” 

The annual Danish vessel had left Greenland ; and, as Hall had anticipated, nearly 
a year passed before there was any opportunity of sending this dispatch. When 
these hopeful words were read in the United States, whence they had come by way 
of Copenhagen, their writer had been dead nine months ; and, as the event proves, 
with him had perished all the high hopes which had been cherished of the success of 
his expedition. 

From that 24th of August, 1871, to the 30th of April, 1873, not a word of 
tidings of the expedition passed through the icy barriers of the Arctic circle. On 
this last day the staunch little steamer Tigress, built for the scaling trade in the 
Greenland Seas, and owned in Newfoundland, while steaming down the coast of 
Labrador, in about latitude 33° North, in a dense fog, came upon a patch of ice 
some twenty feet square — about as large as the floor of a small room. Upon this 
were human beings, who wore taken on board and found to bo a part of the crow of 
the Polaris. They proved to be Tyson, the assistant navigator, Meyer the meteorol- 
ogist, Jackson the cook, Herron the steward, five seamen, with the Esquimaux 
Ebierbing and Tookoolito, and their child, Hans Christian, his wife and four children, 
the youngest only eight months old, six months and more of whoso brief life had 
been passed upon the ice : in all nineteen souls. 

These were brought to St. John’s, Newfoundland, and in a few days the tidings of 
their rescue reached the United States. The Herald newspaper had at St. John’s, 
as almost everywhere else, a capable correspondent. He interviewed the persons, 
and on the 21st of May a long and full report of what they could tell appeared in 
the Herald. Meanwhile the government had dispatched a steamer from New York to 
bring the party to AVashington, where they arrived early in June. They were all 
carefully examined by a commission consisting of the Secretary of the Navy, assisted 
by Commodore Reynolds, the senior officer of the Navy Department, himself an 
experienced explorer , Professor Spencer F. Baird, Assistant Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institute, among the foremost scientists of the age, a warm personal friend of 
Hall, and an ardent promoter of the expedition ; and Captain Howgate of the Signal 
Service. Their narrative to the Herald correspondent, and their testimony before 
this commission, agree in every essential respect, and embody all that wo can at 
present hope to know of this expedition : all that we can ever hope to know, unless 
the Polaris herself and the remainder of her crew shall hereafter be found. 

On the 24th of August, as has been seen, the Polaris got safely out of the danger- 
ous harbor of Tessuisak, shot across the head of the stormy Melville Bay ^ passed 
Northumberland Island, and through Smith’s Sound ; and meeting little obstruction 
from ice, entered what Kan^ and Morton and Hayes believed the open Polar Sea, 
which however proved to bo a mere expansion of the Sound, and to which the name 
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of K^ne Sea must h^after be given. The Sound then narrowed, but with a deep 
indentation setting into the Greenland shore. Steaming northward through a channel 
apparently twenty-five or thirty miles wide, with high land on either side, in just a 
week they reached their highest northern point, which by Hall’s reckoning was in 
latitude 82^ 29' but which by Meyer’s subsequent and probably more accurate calcu- 
lations was in latitude 82° IG', a difference of about fifteen miles. Here, on the 30th 
of August, the channel to which Hall gave the name of Robeson Straits, in honor of 
the Secretary of the Navy, was impassably blocked by heavy masses of floating ice. 
Hall took a boat and vainly sought to find a passage through the ice. To take a 
step backward was far from bis purpose. He found a small bay where he hoped to 
make his winter quarters. A consultation was held, and, as it would seem, mainly 
through the influence of Ruddington, it was decided not to lie up here. To this bay 
Hall gave the name of Refuse Harbor. The ice now took the matter into its own 
hands, and drifting slowly bore the Polaris southward for four days. On the 3d of 
September the pack opened, and the Polaris headed eastward into a small cove setting 
into the Greenland shore. The mouth of the cove was sheltered by a huge iceberg, 
and here it was decided to winter. This cove, in latitude 81^ 38', was named Polaris 
Bay, and the sheltering ice island was called Providenceberg. Here at midnight, on 
the 3d of September, Hall landed in a boat and raised the Stars and Stripes in the 
name of God and the President of the United States. Polaris Bay is, if all calcu- 
lations are correct, just three minutes of a degree, or about three miles further north 
than the farthest point reached by Hayes, by land on the opposite side of the strait, 
and about two hundred miles north of Kane’s famous winter quarters. 

The Polaris was moored fast to the iceberg, an observatory was established, and 
scientific work set about. Hall forthwith began to plan a sledge journey to the north. 
Taking with him only Chester the mate, and Ebierbing and Hans, with two sledges 
and fourteen dogs, he set out on the 10th of October. A fortnight, that is a week 
for advancing and the same for returning, was the period fixed for this expedition. 
On the evening of the 10th day he wrote his last dispatch, probably the last words 
be ever wrote, for the Secretary of the Navy. By a strange chance the draft of this 
dispatch has been preserved. Here follow the essential parts of it : 

** Sixth Snowhouse Encampmenty latitude 82° 3', longitude 01° 20'. October 20, 
1871. Myself and party left the ship in winter quarters. Thank God Harbor, to 
discover, if possible, a feasible route inland for my sledge journey, next spring, to 
reach the North Pole, purposing to adopt such a route if found better than a route 
over the old floes and hummocks of the strait. We arrived here on the afternoon of 
October 17, having discovered a lake and river on our way. Along the latter our 
route, a most serpentine one, which led us to this bay from the top of an iceberg near 
the mouth of the river, we could see that this bay extended to the eastward and south- 
ward about fifteen miles. On arriving. here we found the mouth of the bay open, the 
water having numerous seals in it, bobbing up their heads. This open water making 
close to both headlands, and the ice of Robeson Strait being on the move, debarred all 
chance of extending our journey up the strait. The mountainous land (none other 
being about here) will not admit of our journeying further north ; and we commence 
our return to-morrow morning. To-day we are stoip-bound at this our sixth 
encampment. We can see the land extending on the west side of the strait 
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to the Dorth about seventy miles, thus making the land wj discovered as far as 
latitude 83® 5' N. There is the appearance of land further north, and extending 
more easterly, but a peculiarly dark nimbus cloud prevents my making a full deter- 
mination. Up to the time I and my party left the ship all have been well, and con- 
tinue with high hopes of accomplishing our great mission. We find this a much warmer 
country than we expected. The mountains on either side of Kennedy Channel and 
Robeson Strait were found entirely bare of snow and ice, with the exception of a gla- 
cier that we saw commencing in about latitude 80® 30' N. on the east side of the 
Strait, and extending in an easterly direction as far as can be seen from the mountains 
near Polaris Bay. Wo have found that the country abounds with live seals, game, 
geese, ducks, musk cattle, rabbits, wolves, foxes, bears, partridges, lemmings, etc., etc. 
Our long Arctic night commenced October 13, having seen only the upper limb of 
the sun above the glacier at meridian, October 13. This dispatch I finish at this mo- 
ment, twenty-three minutes past eight P. M., having written it with ink in our snow 
hut. Thermometer outside, 7®; yesterday all day, 20®-23®.’’ 

There is a postscript dated next morning: “A copy of this dispatch was placed, 
October 21, 1871, in a pillar at Brevoort Capo'’ (the northern headland of the bay 
on which this encampment was situated). This dispatch, found in Hall’s writing desk, 
and first read in Washington in June, 1873, is a voice from beyond the grave certify- 
ing to the fact that up to this time nothing had occurred on the expedition to diminish 
the confident expectation which he entertained of complete success, and in connection 
with the former one is abundant refutation of the newspaper charges that there was 
anything lacking in the e(][uipmcnt of the Polaris. 

The return journey was naturally more rapid than the advance had been, and on 
the fourth day Hall and his companions regained the Polaris. He was to all appear- 
ances in his usual robust health, and certainly in his usual buoyant spirits. His great 
laugh, which all who knew him knew so well, rang out in the darkness of the Arctic 
night, and ho thanked the men for having behaved so well while he had been absent. 
The change from a breezy temperature of 15 or 20 degrees below zero, to one of 60 
or 70 above, in the close cabin, probably somewhat affected him, and he declined any 
refreshments except a cup of coflee. He took a hot sponge bath, and retired to rest. 
In the morning he was seriously unwell, the chief symptoms being a burning in the 
throat and vomiting. For a week the disease made progress, and from all the evi- 
dence was accompanied by partial paralysis and delirium. From this he partially re- 
covered, made some attempt to resume his work, and it was supposed that he would 
be well in a few days. On the night of the 8th of November he had a fresh attack, 
and Tyson, going into his cabin, found him lying in lus berth, breathing heavily, and 
insensible. He died during tliat night, and was buried three days after in a shallow 
grave dug with difficulty in the frozen ground. 

If the doctor was correctly understood, he pronounced the death to have been occa- 
sioned by apoplexy. Hall himself undoubtedly believed that he had been poisoned 
in the cup of coffee which he drank, and after his partial recovery was continually 
looking over medical books to find out the poison which would produce the symptoms 
which he experienced. Once he called the faithful Ebierbing, and pointing to some word 
in one of the books, said tl^t this was what was making him sick. In his delirium 
he fancied that every one was trying to kill him. But the commission report: 
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“ Fnjpi personal examination of all the witnesses, we reach the unanimous opinion that 
the death of Captain Hall resulted naturally, from disease, without fault on the part 
of any one. During his illness he was under the medical care of Dr. Bessels, and as 
none of the persons now here are capable of giving a more particular account of the 
nature and symptoms of his fatal sickness, the return of the Polaris must be awaited 
for precise information.” 

Out of a thousand picked men it would be hard to select one whose chances of life 
were so good as those of Hall. He was slightly above the middle height, strongly 
built, with large head, broad chest, and muscular limbs. In all his habits he was 
strictly temperate, and even when he returned from his second expeliition he pre- 
sented the ideal of robust health, as he did when he set out on his last one. The in- 
structions, however, had provided for the possible contingency of his death, in which 
event the command was to fall upon Buddington. The long winter was passed as 
usual in the Arctic regions, but without any suffering from want or even from cold. 
Indeed it seems fairly established that on the western continent at least the line of 
greatest cold runs considerably south of latitude 8()<^. The highest points where a 
continuous series of extreme cold have been noted are in about latitude 72° on the 
American continent and in Kamchatka. Scientific observations were carefully kept 
up, a considerable extent of coast was surve3’ed, and Kbieibing and Hans Christian 
hunted whenever opportunity presented, and with no inconsiderable success, the store- 
rooms of the Polaris being filled with skins and skeletons of musk oxen, bears, and 
other animals, with birds of many species, and their eggs, and other objects of natural 
history. To all appearance the waters were wholly destitute of fish ; for although 
nets and lines were continually set, none were obtained. But marine invertebrata, 
such as jelly-fish and shrimps, were abundant, which were believed to constitute the 
chief food of the numerous seals. Many pieces of drift wood were picked up, the 
walnut, ash and pine being identified. These must have been drifted from a warmer 
climate, and have come either through Bering Straits from the west, or around the 
northern coast of Greenland from the east ; all the probabilities being in favor of the 
latter. Indeed it is more than probable that the northern coast of Greenland does 
not extend much nearer the pole than latitude 83°. As has been previously men- 
tioned, the Germania and Hansa expedition discovered an apparent sound stretching 
westward intg the eastern shore of Greenland ; and it is not improbable that this 
communicates with the one which the Polaris saw running north-eastward,^ and so 
defines the northern coast of Greenland. 

Two or three weeks after the death of Hall, a strong gale swept down from the 
north-east, forced the Polaris to drag her anchors, and drove her against the ice-island 
at the mouth of the cove, to which she was then made fast, and so remained until the 
following June. During the winter a pack of moving ice drove her higher up the 
berg, where her bow remained fixed, resting upon the ice-bed, while her stern swung 
up and down with the rising and falling tides. The strong stem-piece was strained, 
some of the plankipg started, and when at last she settled into the water she leaked 
somewhat ; but after being once cleared by the steam pumps, she was kept clear by 
working the ordinary deck pumps for about six minutes in an hour. 

Early in June, Buddington ordered a boat expedition, under Chester and Tyson, 
to go up the shore as far as possible. Obe boat was crushed in the ice almost at the 
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outset ; but its place being supplied by the light canvas boat, before mentioned, a 
point was gained almost as far north as that which Hall had reached in his sledge 
journey. Here they remained until the middle of July, 1872, waiting for the ice to 
open, when they were recalled by Buddington, who had determined to return home 
as soon as the ice would permit. The party made their way overland, leaving the 
boats behind. From the data now accessible, this determination to return can hardly 
bo censured, although Hall would not probably have consented had he been living. 
The Polaris had been much strained, and though there were abundance of stores 
from which overland parties could be supplied, the coal was getting short, and so the 
Polaris itself Would hardly have been able to make her way again under steam far to 
the north. 

The Polaris got free early in August, and steamed cautiously down the western 
shore for a day, when she was beset in the ice, and \^as in imminent peril. On the 
IGth the ship was made fast to a huge floe, in latitude 8(P 2', and drifted slowly up 
and down Smith’s Sound for two mouths, during which they only gained about a 
dozen miles to the south, bringing them near Northumberland Island, in latitude 79^ 
53'. To bo prepared for the worst, provisions were brought on deck, in readiness to 
bo thrown upon the ice should it be necessary to abandon the vessel, and a canvas 
shelter was put up on the ice. 

On the 15th of October a violent gale set in Trorn the south, driving the ice under 
the ship, pressing her fairly out of the water, and throwing her over on her beam 
ends. Some provisions and stores were thrown over, and half of the crew were 
ordered out to carry them further upon the ice. All the boats were lowered. In the 
middle of the night, in a violent storm, the Polaris broke loose, and in a few minutes 
was out of siglit. Upon the ice were the nineteen persons already named. All 
through the night they labored to save the provisions ; and when morning dawned 
attempted to reach the shore, which was in plain sight. During the day the Polaris 
hove in sight, at a distance of four or five miles, apparently approaching the floe 
under sail and steam. Those on the ice were sure that they must be seen from the 
vessel, and that they would soon be taken on board. But the vessel ehanged her 
course, and soon disappeared. Not unnaturally they believed that they had been 
purposely abandoned. But the commission, upon a full review of all the circum- 
stances, came to the conclusion that there was no sufficient evidence that this was the 
case. A few hours afterward, another glimpse was got of the Polaris. She appeared 
to bo made fast to the shore or to the ice. From that day up to the middle of July, 
1873, when these pages are written, a period of more than nine months, no tidings 
of the Polaris have been received. It is indeed hoped that she is fast beset in tho 
ice, but otherwise safe. If so, as there is no danger of starvation, it is believed that 
tho crew, if not tho vessel, may be rescued. 

Wo now turn to the fortunes of tho nineteen who were left upon the ice, and who 
were finally rescued by the Tigress. In all tho records of adventure and peril there 
is nothing which, for interest, exceeds this ; and of it we have an account, unique in 
its kind ; tho only thing approaching it being the famous journal of Bligh and his 
party of seamen, who were set adrift from tho “ Bounty^’ in 1780. Bligh, in an 
open boat, was adrift forty-six days under a torrid sun. These men, women and 
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child]:|Q, for 195 days, driflbed upon a oake of ice all through an Arctic winter. One 
of the party, John Heron, the steward, thirty-one years of age, born in Liverpool, 
but a citizen of the United States, kept from day to day a minuto journal of all that 
occurred. From this, greatly abridged, our narrative will bo drawn, noting only the 
salient points, but preserving the words of the writer : 

“ October loth. — Gale from the S. W. ; ship made fast to floe ; bergs pressed in 
and nipped the ship until wo thought she was going down ; threw pjovisions over- 
board, and nineteen souls got on the floe to receive them and haul them up on the 
ice. A large berg came sailing down, struck the floe, shivered it to pieces, and freed 
the ship. She was out of sight in five minutes. Wo were afloat on different pieces 
cf ice. Wo had two boats. Our men were picked up, myself among them, and 
landed on the main floe, which wo found to be cracked in many places. We remained 
shivering all night. Saved very little provisions. \Uh . — Morning fine ; light breeze 
from the N. The berg that did us so much damage half a mile to the N. E. of us. 
Plenty of open water. Wo lost no time in launching the boats, getting the provisions 
in and polling around the berg, when wo saw the Polaris. She had steam up, and 
succeeded in getting a harbor. In the evening we started with the boats for shore. 
Had we reached it we could have walked on board in one hour, but the ice set in so 
fast that we could not pull through it. We had a narrow escape in jumping from 
piece to piece until we reached the floe. We dragged the boat two or three hundred 
yards, and made for our provisions, which were on a distant part of the floe. We 
can not see our other boat ; the snow drift has covered our late tracks. 23c?. — With 
the aid of a marine glass wo discovered a boat, and at some distance therefrom a tent. 
The ice for a few miles is very thin ; but wo risked it, and returned to headquarters 
weak but thankful to God, and rejoicing fof our increase of stores. We have now 
eleven bags of bread, thirteen cans of pemmican, eleven dozen cans of meats, soups, 
etc., and fourteen haras. Sls^. — Sent Joe and Hans with a dog team to see how the 
ice will stand, as wo intend starting to-morrow for shore. If the ice hold good we 
shall be there in two or three days. If wo reach the shore we shall live better, as 
we may kill some game.” 

“ November 2d, — Ice open and water all around us. We started before daylight 
with the dogs and sled, not knowing what had happened until we were nearly driven into 
the water. The ice closed in a little. We tried again, and ventured across on the 
other floe. Saved one rake, some of Joe’s clothing, three guns, and a few other 
things. When the men returned to the crack it was just opening; they had got 
across just in time, as the ice opened, and the floe has not been seen since. 3c?. 
— Building snow houses. No chance now of getting ashore ; must now give that up. 
6M. — Joe caught a seal, which is a Godsend. We are having a feast to-night ; three- 
fourths of a pound of food to a man. Mr. Moyer made a pack of cards for us from 
some thick paper, and we are now playing euchre. We are a good deal further from 
land, and are drifting south pretty smart, l^th , — Joe saw three seals yesterday and 
a fox track, but got nothing. Wo have nothing to feed our dogs on. They got at 
the provisions to-day. We have shot five, leaving four. Shot some two weeks since. 
We are lining our new hut with canvas. 2lst, — The natives caught two seals* 
They shot three, but lost one of them in the young ice. Wo shot two dogs. They 
got at our provisions. 2Sth. — Thanksgiving Day. We have had a feast : four pint 
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cans of mock turtle soup, six pint cans of green corn made into scouch. Afternoon, 
three ounces of bread, and the last of our chocolate.’’ ^ 

“ December 2rf.— No open water has been seen for several days. Cannot catch any- 
thing. Land has been seen for several days; cannot determine which shore it is, 
east or west. It has been so cloudy that we cannot select a star to go by. Some 
think it is the east land ; I think it is the west. Boiled some seal-skin to-day and 
ate it, blubber,^ hair, and tough skin. The men ate it ; I could not ; the hair is too 
thick, and we have no means of getting it off. G/A.— A fox came too near the other 
day. Bill Lindemann shot him ; skinned him, and cut him up for cooking. Fox in 
this country is all bones and hair. 8^A.— All in good health. The only thing that 
troubles us is hunger ; that is very severe. We feel sometimes as though we could 
eat each other. Very weak, but, please God, we will weather it all. 2O/A.--.J00 
found a crack yesterday and three seals. Too dark fo shoot. It is a good thing to 
have game underneath us ; it would be much better for starving men to have them on 
the floe. To-morrow will bo our shortest day ; then the sun turns back. 24/A. — 
Christmas Eve, We are longing for to-raorrow, when we shall have quite a feast; 
half a pound each of raw ham, which we have been saving nearly a month for Christ- 
mas. A month ago our ham gave out ; so wo saved this for the feast. Yesterday 9 
degrees below zero; to-day 4 degrees above. Ibth, — Christmas Day, This is a 
day of julfilee at homo, and certainly here for u.? ; for besides the approaching day- 
light we have quite a feast to-day. One ounce of bread extra per man, which made 
our soup for breakfast a little thicker than for dinner. We had soup made from a 
pound of seal blood, which we had saved for a month ; a two-pound can of sausage 
meat, the last of our canned meat ; a few ounces of seal, which we saved with the 
blood, all cut up fine ; last of our can of apples, which we saved also for Christmas. 
The whole was boiled to a thick soup, which I think was the sweetest meal I over 
ate. This, with half a pound of ham and two ounces of bread, gave us our Christ- 
mas dinner. Then in the evening we had our usual thin soup.” 

“ January 1, 1873. — Poor dinner for New Year’s Day : mouldy bread, and short al- 
lowance. — Mr. Moyer took an observation last night. Latitude 72° 10', longitude 

60° 40^ The news was so good ” [i. e. in about nine weeks they had drifted south- 
ward something more than seven degrees, about 523 miles] “ that I treated myself 
to an extra pipe of tobacco. We are obliged to cook our meals over the lamp; slow 
work. Thermometer 31 degrees below zero. 16/A. — Hans caught a seal to-day. 
Thank God, for we are very weak. Our light would have been finished to-morrow, 
and our cooking also. But God sent this seal to save us. It has been so all the 
time. Just as we were played out, something came along. I am afraid I have a 
touch of the scurvy ; a little raw meat will drive it out, I hope. 19/A. — Clear, light 
wind. Thermometer 39 degrees below zero. The sun has made his appearance to- 
day. I gave him three cheers, hoping we will be able to start ” [that is in the boats] 
“ in a month. The sun has brought us luck in the way of a seal which Joe caught. 
21th, — The sun is out. Mr. Moyer took an observation. He makes latitude 69® 
32"". He thinks wo are 42 miles from the shore. Godhaven, on the island of Disco, 
is in latitude 69® 13". That leaves us nineteen miles north of our store-house, which 
I am afraid wo will never see. God knows where we will fetch up. 

“ February Mh, A gale from the west ; very thick snow drift, I seldom see it snow 
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here ^ for when it is blowing hard the snow conies like flour with the wind. Whether 
the snow falls or the wind takes it up from the ice I cannot tell ; but it is so fine and 
thick you cannot see. There is no leaving the hut in such weather, as the snow is 
always either drifting or falling, with the blow, no matter from what quarter. All 
well but me. I have a slight touch of the scurvy ; but, please God, it will soon leave 
me. We hope when this blow is over, we shall see land and have a little open water. 
lih, — Hans caught a seal, and fired at a narwhal. Joe shot and Jiilled a big fel- 
low, but could not get him. He’ turned belly up and sank. Ho would have been 
food for a month. There were a great many of them going north. It is their time of 
the year. %ih, — A pretty large crack around the floe. Shot five narwhals to-day, 
but could not get them, as they got away under the ice. Joe said a large fleet of 
them were going north, but could not find water, and so came back again. We can- 
not find any seals when they are about. Joe says the seals are not afraid of the nar- 
whals ; but I think they are. IG/A. — Saw plenty of narwhals, I wish they would go 
away; they frighten the seals away, which we are so badly in want of. Our provisions 
are getting low. When you take a glass and look around, you see the ice in the dis- 
tance piled as high as a ship’s mast, so that it seems impossible to travel over it — cer- 
tainly not with a boat. No land to be seen yet. We want water to escape. — The 
welcome cry this morning was, “ land ho !” to westward. Capo Walsingbam. Now 
we will be out of the narrows. The straits commence to widen here, so that we can 
travel fast if we cannot reach land. I’ve caught a small seal to-day. 24^/i. — Can see 
the land, but cannot start. Such a quantity of light snow lias fallen, and you sink 
into it so that it would be impossible to get the boat through it. Land is twenty 
miles oflf, I should say, and we appear to be leaving it. 5ly advice is to start for it. 
We seem to have left the sealing ground. We cannot catch anything to speak of, and 
wo have only three weeks’ provisions left. Captain Tyson and some of the men are 
afraid to venture in shore, and unwilling to leave the boat ; so we have made up our 
minds to stay, come down in our provisions, and trust in God, hoping we may come 
on better sealing ground. I asked the Esquimaux what they would do if they had 
not us to influence them. They told me they would start for land directly they saw 
it. They do not like to speak their minds openly for fear something would happen, 
meaning that they would be blamed for it ; so they are silent following only the advice 
and opinions of others. Joe caught a very small seal, which is the eighth this month. 
He is very much to be praised, so is his wife Hannah. We may thank them and God 
for our lives and the good health we are in. We could never have gotten thus far 
without them. If we ever get out of this difficulty, they can never be paid too much. 

— Followed up a bear track, but at a crack lost it, where he broke through the 
young ice and swam across. Shot a meal of dovekies, a kind of small bird, to-day, 
which we will have for breakfast to-morrow morning. Saw some seals to-day, but 
could not get them. Thermometer 28 to 23 degrees below zero.” 

March 2d, — To-day God has sent us food in abundance. Joe shot an oogchook, 
one of the largest kind of seals : plenty of meat and oil, and forty-two dovekies. 
1th , — Immense icebergs all around the floe. There was a fearful noise all last night, 
which kept us all awake. The floe was cracking, splitting and working with a noise 
like a park of artillery and musketry. I expected to see it split into a thousand pieces 
every moment. Every man is complaining of headache from eating oogchook liver 
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They say it is dangerous to cat ; but what is a hungry man to do ? We have eaten 
the seals, hair, skin and every thing about them, and are glad to get them. Wth . — 
15 lowing a strong gale yet. All hands were up last night and dressed and ready for 
a jump, for the ice was splitting, cracking and making a fearful noise all night. Torday 
has been a fearful day. Cannot see for snow drift. We know the floe is broken 
into small pieces. We are afloat, jumping and kicking about. 1 '2th. — Last night was 
a fearful one of suspense : ice cracking and breaking ; the gale roaring, and the water 
swashing ; but where ? We know it is all around us, but cannot sec anything. Since 
one o’clock the wind lias been goingdown, and now I can sec around. A nice picture. 
Everything broken into small pieces. We are on the best piece. The snow houses 
are nearly covered Afternoon. It ha.s calmed down to a fine day, with a light 
breeze, Joe caught two seals, Ilans one, and Captain Tyson one. Joe caught two 
dovekics, and the cook two, showing how good God is to us. 22d. — The first day of 
vspring. Tlie sun wshines very powerfully, at least I think so. Thermometer 10 to 12 
degrees below zero. Joe caught two seals to-<lay. 30//^. — Blowing a gale from W. 
N. W. ; it looks fearful. Last night the sight was dreadful. I went out, and there, 
within ten or twelve yards of tlie door of our hut, was a very large and ugly looking 
icclxirg grinding against us. Our little floe gets smaller in open water. To-day we had 
the pleasure of launching the In^at, We saw on a pi *ce of ice a large seal. We fired 
and thougiit wc had him. When we had pulled tlicrc with the boat, we found a large 
bladder-nose and her [mp. She showed fight, but was soon killc<l, and, with her pup 
towed to our floe. The buck was shot but got under the young ice. When opened, 
wc found considerable milk in her ; so wo can have sonic good soup to-night, using the 
milk and two <|uarts of blood. 31 sL — St 5 />rfg wind W. N. W. Thick. Looks like 
clearing up. A seal and two calves killed by Joe ; one calf by Hans. IMr. Meyer 
got an observation: latitude 31)0 4p. That makes twenty-three miles per day that we 
have drifted the last five days, besides what eddying we have made with this W. wind. 
These .seals have all been caught on the ice which drifted by us. Our piece of ice gets 
much smaller. Open water. Sometimes we get separated from the ice and it looks 
like the ocean which we have on one side of us — the K. side. We are nearly off Cape 
Farewell. J^ast night ran a very heavy sea ; not a bit of ice to be seen as far as the 
eye could reach. To-day closed around a lilde, but plenty of water. Dare not ven- 
ture in our open boats : wc must watch and wait and trust in God Caught three 
more calves and one more seal. Heavy weather setting in ; the floe wearing away 
rapidly. I must hope for the best. All well.” 

April 1st. — A fearful night, last night. Must leave our floe at once. Got under 
way at 8 A. M., the boat taking in water, and loaded too deep. Threw overboard 
one hundred pounds of meat, and must throw away all our clothes. Cannot carry any- 
thing with us but the tent, a few skins to cover us, a little meat, and our bread and 
pommican. Made ten or fifteen miles S. and three or four W. We landed to lighten 
our boat, and pitched our tent, intending to stop all night. Tins piece of ice is crack- 
ing, and not very safe. Caught a young seal as soon as wc got on the ice, and after- 
ward two more, 20th, — Started at 5 A. M. Worked the oars two hours; then a 
breeze sprung up, and increased until iti blew almost a gale. We had several narrow 
CvScapes with our boat before we could find a piece of ice safe enough to land on, and 
when we did so the boat was making water fast. When emptied we found a hole in 
49 
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her side. Weather still very bad. Wo are ia a bad fix. 3rf. — Repaired our boat 
and started at 8.45 A. M. Kept under way till 2.30 P. M., when we had to haul 
up on a piece of floe. Wo were beset by the ice and could not get through. Wo 
take seals whenever we want them, so that it is not necessary to croak any more until 
they get scarce, hth . — Blowing a gale, and a fearful sea running. Two pieces broke 
from the floe. We arc on one close to the tent. At 5 A. M. removed our things to 
^ the center. Another piece broke off, carrying Joe’s hut with it. We cannot do any- 
thing to help ourselves. If the ice breaks up much more we must break up with it 
— Last night, at 12 ^o’clock, the ice broke again right between the tent and the 
boat, which were so close together that a man could not walk between them. There 
the ice split carrying away the boat, the kyack, and Mr. Meyer. It was blowing and 
snowing, very cold, and a fearful sea running ; the ice was breaking, lapping, and 
crashing. Mr. Meyer cast the kyack adrift, but it went to leeward of us. He can 
do nothing with the boat alone, and so they are lost to us unless God returns them. 
The natives went off on a piece of ice with their paddles and ice spears. We may 
never see them again. But we are lost without the boat, so that they arc as well off. 
After an hour’s struggle wo can make out, with what little light there is, that they 
liavc reached the boat, about half a mile off. There they appear to bo helj)less ; the 
ice closing in all around ; and wo can do nothing until daylight. Daylight at last, 3 
A. M. AVe see them with the boat, but they can do nothing with her. The kyack 
is the same distance off in another direction. AVo must venture off, for we may as 
well be crushed by the ice or drowned as to remain here without the boat. Off we 
venture for the boat, all but two, who dare not make the attempt. AVe jump from one 
piece to another, as the swell heaves it, and the ice comes close together; one piece 
being high the other low, so that you watch your time to jump. All who ventured 
reached the boat in safety, and after a long struggle got her safe to camp again. Then 
we ventured for the kyack, and got it also. We have taken our tent down, and 
pitched it in the center of our little ])ieee of ice, with our boat alongside, doe lias 
built another snow hut alongside the tent. D/Zr — Blowing a gale. The sea run.svery 
high, threatening to wash us off any minute. The ice is much slacker, and the water 
is coming nearer. Things look very bad. God knows how the night will end. Eve- 
ning. AVe are washed out of our tent, and Hannah from her snow hut. Have got 
everything in the boat ready for a start ; but she can never live in such a sea. Land 
in sight. The women and children are in the boat ; wo have not a dry place in which 
to walk about, nor a piece of fresh-water ice to cat. Tlio ice is closing in fast, and 
the sea going down. At midnight things look so (juiet, and the ice is so closed around 
that we have pitched our tent, intending to have asleep, for wc are worn out.” 

From April 10 to IG (which completed just six months from the time when they 
took to the ice) they were prisoners on that bit; saw many seals, but could catch 
none, and starvation began to stare them in the face. Mr. Meyer froze bis fiugeiH 
and toes, and began to be very weak, hunger seeming to have more effect on him than 
on the others. 

** April iMi — Wind increasing; ice nearly the same ; no .swell on. My head and 
face have swollen to nearly twice their usual size. I do not know the cause of it. 
AVe set an hour’s watch at night. Some one has been at tlic pemmican on his watch, 
and I know the man. He did the same thing in the winter, and I caught him iu the 
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act on the 7th. Wc shot the dogs last winter for stealing our provisions. If I had 
iiiy VI ay, with the consent of all hands, I would call out and shoot down that two- 
legged dog who has since been at them. We have but few days’ provisions left, and 
came down on thorn tliis morning. Weakening work, but it must be done to save 
life as long as we can, which cannot be long unless something good comes along, 
which I hope may soon happen. The only thing that troubles me is the thought of 
cannibalism. It is a fearful thought, but may as well be looked boldly in the face.# 
If such tilings arc to happen, wc must submit. May God save us. 18^/<.— Joe saw 
a small hole in the water half a mile oil*. He took his gun and ventured over the 
loose ice. No sooner had he gotten there than he shot a seal, and sang out for tlie 
kyack, as the water was making rapidly. It took an hour to get the kyack there, 
and another to get it back. It is a nice-sized seal, and will give us three meals, raw, 
and save us from starvation for some days. Wc returned thanks to God for his mercy, 
for wc have only a few pounds of bread and sutlihent pemmican for* to-night. We 
divided the seal very nicely, losing nothing but the gall. We divided it into sixteen 
])arts. One man then turned his b.-^ck and called out the names, each man stepping 
up and taking his share of meat, blubber and skin. The inside — heart, kidneys, liver, 
lights and stomach— were divided between the Esfpiimaux and us. Wc then gave 
some blubber and rags each, so that we got a tire under way and cooked some good 
soup from what at otlun* times I would call oflal. ^ Out up fnie in a quart of soup, 
with a little blood, the mess was highly relished. 20///. — Dlowing a gale somewhere. 
The swell is very lieavy. The first warning wc had, a sea struck us, washing over 
us, and carried away everything that was loose. This haj^ponod at 0 o’clock last 
night. We ship])cd sea after sea, five or ten minutes after i‘ach other, carrying away 
everything we had in our tent, vskins, and most of our bcd-clothcs, leaving us desti- 
tute, with only the few things we could got into the boat. There wo stood from 0 in 
the evening to 7 tln^ next morning, enduiing, I should say, what man never stood 
before. The few things we saved and the children were placed in the boat. The sea 
l)roke over us during that night and morning. Every fifteen or twenty minutes a sea 
would come, lift the boat and us with it, earry us along the ice, and lose its strength 
near the edge, and soinetimes on it. Then it would take us the next tifteeu minutes 
to get back to a safe j)lace, ready for the iK'xt roller. So wc stood that long hour, 
not a word spoken but the commands to ^ Hold on, iny hearties ; bear down on her ; 
put on all your weight ; ’ and so wo did, bearing down and liolding on like grim 
death. Cold, liungry, wet, and little prospect ahead. At seven o’clock there came 
close to us a small ))icee of ice, which rode dry, and wc determined to launch the 
boat, and reach it or perish. The cook went overboard, but was saved. All well. 
Tired and sleepy.” 

There were to be but ten more days of this weary imprisonment ; bat into them 
were crowded as much of ])eril and endurance, as into any other period of equal 
length. An observation showed that they were in latitude *03® 57'. They had thus 
drifted througli about twenty-seven degrees of latitude, a distance in a straight line 
from north to south of about 1875 miles. The entries for some days tell a uniform 
story : “ All bunds wot ; hunger troubles us most; cannot get the boat through the 
ice, and must wait for a change ; sometimes in sight of land, and then driven off; 
no birds and no seals.” Here is one episode in the monotony : 
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April 22c?. — Weather very bad. Last night coninienced with snow squalls and 
sleet and iiuished with rain. Rained all the night and until twelve o’clock to-day. 
Still remains very thick. The ice in pash inclosed around us. It appears to me we 
are the sport and jest of the elements. The other night they played with us and our 
boat as though we were shuttlecocks. Men would never believe, nor could pen de- 
scribe, the scenes we have passed through and yet live. Here we are, half drowned, 
^ cold, and with no means of shelter. Everything wet, and no sun to dry it. The 
scene looks bad ; nothing to eat. Everything finished if some relief does, not come 
along. I do not know what will become of us. Fearful thoughts enter my head as 
to the future. Mr. Meyer is starving ; he cannot last long in this state. Joe has 
been off on the ice three times to-day, the little way he can get, but has not seen 
anything. Chewed on a piece of skin this morning that was tanned and saved for 
clothing ; rather a tough and tasteless breakfast. Joe ventured off on the ice the 
fourth time, and after looking a good while from a piece of iceberg saw a bear coining 
slowly toward us. He ran back as fast as possible for bis gun. All of us lay down 
and remained perfectly still, Joe and Hans goidg out some distance to meet the bear. 
Getting behind a hummock, they waited for him. Along came Bruin, thinking he 
was corning to a meal instead of furnishing one himself. Clack, bang ! went two 
rifles, and down went Bruin to save a starving lot of men. The Lord be praised ; 
this is bis heavenly work ! \{e cannot catch seal for the pash icc, and wc arc on a 

bad sealing ground. lie therefore sends a bear along where bears are seldom seen, 
and we certainly never expected to find one. The poor bear was hungry himsedf ; 
there was nothing in bis stomach. Joe, poor fellow, looked very much down on our 
account. Everything looks bright again but the atmosphere ; it looks threatening.” 

April — Wind increased to a gale last night. Raining all night and day, 
with snow squalls. Launched the boat at 5 A. M. The case was desperate ; run- 
ning with a light patched boat, damaged as she is, and patched all over. But the 
piece of ice we were on had wasted away so much that it would never outride the 
gale. Our danger was very great ; a gale of wind blowing ; a crippled boat, over- 
loaded, and a fearful sea running, filled with small ice as sharp as knives But, 
thank God, we got safely through it. Wc are all soaking wet, in every thing wo 
have, and no chance of drying anything. We have had neither sun nor moon nor 
star for a week. We have struck the sealmen’s grounds. I never saw such an 
abundance of seals before. They are in schools like porpoises. We hauled up on a 
floe after eight hours^ pull. Joe shot some seals, but they all sunk. Hard times. 
26^A. — Joe shot a seal last evening, and so broke the charm. Hans shot one this 
morning. Ice very thick around. Started at half-past six A. M., and were beset 
two hours afterward. Pulled up on a small piece of ice, the best we could firnl. 
Snowing all day. Repaired the boat ; and the weather cleared up in the afternoon. 
Got some things dried a little, and half of us turned in. Hans shot a seal, making 
two to-day.” 

April 2Sth — Gale of wind sprung up ; heavy sea running ; all ready and standing 
by the boat all night. Launched the boat, but could get nowhere for the ice. Hauled 
up on a piece of ice at 6 A. M., and bad a few hours’ sleep, but were threatened to 
be mashed to pieces by icebergs. They were fighting quite a battle in the water, 
and bearing right for us. We launched the boat at 1 P. M., and got away, the 
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mnd blowing moderately, and the sea going down. The ice is much slacker, and 
there is more water than I have seen yet. At 4,30 saw a steamer right ahead, and a 
little to the north of us. We hoisted the colors, and pulled until dark, trying to cut 
her off ; but she does not sec us. We found a small piece of ice, ami boarded it 
for the night. The stars are out for the first time this week, and there is a new moon. 
Divided into two watches, four hours' sleep each. Intend to start early. Joe had 
shot three young seals, which we had taken along in the boat. Cooked with a blub- 
ber fire ; and kept a good one all night, so that we could be seen. 2M. — Morning 
calm, water quiet. At daylight sighted the steamer five miles off; launched the boat 
and made for her. After an hour's pull gained on her a good deal; another hour 
and wo got fast in the ice, and could go no farther. Landed on a piece of ice and 
hoisted our colors on an elevated place. Fired three rounds from our rifles and pistols, 
making a considerable report, and were answered by three shots, the steamer heading 
for us. She headed for us N. then S. E., ami kept on so all day. We tried very 
hard to work through the ice, but could not. Very strange. I should think any sail- 
ing vessel, much more a steamer, could get through with ease. She was not more 
tlian five miles from us. Late in the evening she steamed away, bearing S. W. We 
gave her up. In the evening she hove insight again, but further off. While looking 
at her another steamer hove in sight, so that wc have two sealers near, — one on each 
side of us; but T do not expect to bo picked up by either of them. Hans caught a 
seal, very small and young, a perfect bahy of a seal. Dried most of our things to- 
ilay.” 

From the next and closing entry in Herron’s Journal it is probable that he was mis- 
taken in supposing that the party had been seen from the steamer. Probably the 
musketry which they fired was heard, and suj)posed to come from some unseen vessel, 
and w^as answered by the three guns from the steamer. At all events be was 
fortunately mistaken in bis belief that they would not be picked up by the other 
steamer. 

“ Wednesday, April oOth . — Five A. M., weather thick and foggy. Glorious sight 
when the fojr broke : a steamer close to us. She sees us and bears down on us. Wo 
are saved, thunk God ! We are safe on board the Tigress of St. Johns, Captain 
Hartlett. He says the other steamer could not have seen us, as the captsiin is noted 
for his humanity. The Tigress musters 120 men, the kindest and most obliging 1 
have ever met. Picked up in latitude 3.3' N.” 

Here closes this most remarkable journal, of which we have given only the leading 
points. That a party of nineteen persons, among whom were two women, and five 
children, one of them only two months old, should thus have drifted well nigh 2,000 
miles, for 195 days all through an Arctic wdntcr of unusual severity, and come out 
not merely alive but in good health, is marvelous. Unless they had been forced to 
adopt Hall’s theory of living there as the Esquimaux live, it is hardly probable that 
they could have escaped. If they bad been left on the ice with an abundance of ship’s 
stores, and so not been thrown mainly upon raw seal and blubber, most likely the 
scurvy would have swept them all away. But were it not for Ebicrbing, or as be is 
here called Es(|uimaux Joe, they would have caught but few seals, and so would have 
died of starvation. It is safe to believe that had he been with Sir John Iranklin, the 
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crevs of the Erebus and Terror would have been saved. Ebierbing stands out every- 
where as the hero of this wonderful story. Hardly less is he the hero of Hall’s 
account of his first expedition ; and should the records of his second expedition ever 
be published, ho will appear equally prominent there. The attachment of Ebierbinf*’ 
for Hall was something which has no counterpart, saving in that to Robinson Crusoe 
of his “ Man Friday.” To him also we owe the preservation of the last dispatcli 
of Hall. It was contained in Hall’s writing desk, which was thrown upon the ice 
when the Polaris was left. All through that long drift the faithful Esquimaux kept 
guard over it. When provisions, clothing, and almost everything else was thrown 
overboard, ho still held fast to that priceless document. If ever a man lived who 
deserves an ample reward while living, and a noble monument when dead, it is this 
little dusky Es(piimaux, whose portrait appears in this volume, on page 434. 

Another thing wliich must strike every reader is the marvelous fidelity and brother- 
liness of that strange party on the ice. Saving for the three instances where one of the 
men appropriated a little of the scanty stock of provisions, there is not a word of im- 
putation of blame upon one of them. The first thought of these sailors, compiising 
almost as many nationalities as individuals, seems to have been for the Kscpiimaux 
women and their children. And even in the case of the one person who is mentioned 
with blame, any one w'lio has felt for long weeks tho keen gnawings of Imnger, will 
bo slow to pass a very severe censure. All this is the more remarkable from the fact 
that all this self-restraint was self-imposed. There was no one who really had any right 
to command, or any power to enforce an order. In his testimony ])eforc tlie cominis- 
sioncr.^^, Horroii says : Captain Tyson had command on tlic ice ; but he never seemed 
to take much of a leadf Everything seemed to go on very well. There was ?iot a 
great deal of commanding ; it was not wanted. When wo did not do as ho directed it 
turned out wrong.” 

The fate of tho Polaris, and of the men left on board of her, is as yet uncertain. 
When last seen she scorned safe from present danger. She bad an abundance of 
provisions on board, and so there is little apprehension that her crew have suffered 
starvation. But she was most likely badly crippled by the storm which separated her 
from the ice floe, and probably laid up at or near Northumberland Island. She had 
not a single boat left, so that the crew could not by that means make their escape to 
the Greenland settlements far to the south. To ascertain the facts in the case, the 
Navy Department has promptly taken proper measures. The steamer Juniata, tho 
best for the purpose at the disposal of the Department, has been sent to the Green- 
land ports ; but it is not expected that she can penetrate the icy region to tho north. 
If by the time, say late in July, 1873, when she reaches Disco, no tidings has 
reached there of the Polaris, her work will have been accomplished. Meanwhile a 
more effective expedition has been organized. The Tigress, built expressly for navi- 
gation in the ice, has been purchased and brought to New York, there to bo fitted up 
for a voytige to the far north. She set sail on the 18th of July, with orders, first of 
all, to find if possible, the Polaris and her crew. That failing, she was to push norths 
ward, and endeavor to complete tho work begun by Hall. At best, however, sha 
cannot be expected to reach the icy seas during tho summer of 1873. So that, 
assuming that she sets out from Greenland, in tho summer of 1874, and finds tha 
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Polaris and her crew at or near Northumberland Island, another year must pass 
before we can know more than we now know of the results of Hall’s last expedition. 
Till then it is right and just that judgment should be suspended as to the real cause 
of the death of Hall, and the conduct of those who after that event had coiumaud in 
the expedition. 

Thus rests the matter in the closing days of July, 1873, 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE FATE OF THE POLARIS. 

The Search for the Polaris. — Tho First Tidinj^s.— Second Tidings of the Safety of the Crew. 
— The Search for the Tigress. — At Northumberland Island. — At Littleton Island. — Creel- 
ing by the Esquimaux. — Last of tho Polaris. — The Abandoned Hut. — Close of the Search. 
— The Escape of the Crew of tho Polari.s. — The Separation in the Ice. — Peacddtjg the 
Vessel. — Preparations for the Winter. — Forebodings for the Future.— Chester, the Right 
Man for the Emergency. — Puilding the Routs. — The Scurvy. — Getting off. — Skirting the 
Ice. — At Hakluyt Island. — Fighting a Whale. — The Rescue. — Arrival at Dundee. — Recep- 
tion of the News. — Results of the Expedition. — Finis. 

I N the preceding chapter has been narrated the voyage of tho Polaris to the mo.st 
extreme northern point ever as yet reached by civilized man, together with tho 
untimely dcatli of Charles Francis Hall, her noble commander, and the wonderful 
adventures of that portion of her crew who, on the loth of October, 1872, became 
separated from the vessels. Mention has also been made of tluj two vessels, tho large 
Juniata and tho small Tigress, which were sent by the government of the United 
States to ascertain the fate of the Polaris, and, if possible, to rescue the remainder of 
her crew. This chapter will narrate the results of these cflbrls, and bring to a close 
the story of this remarkable exploring expedition. 

After the departure of the Tigress from Now York, in July, 1873, weeks passed 
before any tidings came back from the Arctic regions, whither she hud gone, llufc, 
on the lOth of September, tho telegraph brouglit from St. Johns, Newfoundland, a 
brief dispatch to the elTcct, that tho place where the people of the Polaris had passed 
the preceding winter had been b)und ; that the vessel, herself, had been lost ; but 
that the crew had, a few weeks before, set oft southward iu boats, which they bad con- 
structed, and that, in all likelihood, they had been picked up by some whaling vessel 
which would convey them cither to Labrador or Europe. 

A week later came another telegram announcing that the Polaris party had all 
arrived safely iu Dundee, Scotland, whither they had been brought by a whaling 
vessel. 

The story of tho search is best told by Commander Green, of the Tigress ; what, m 
the meantime, happened to the people of tho Polaris, must be learned from tlieir own 

narratives. 

The Tigress reached the Arctic seas in safety, and on the 11th of August, 1873, 
steamed northward from Upernavik, heading for Tessuisak, which Hall, two years 
before, had styled tho most northern known civilized settlement on the globe. At 
Tessuisak, not a word had Iweii heard from the Polaris since she had so hopclully de- 
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[In the Western Hemisphere, the Polar World includes tho space between the 
l^lc and latitude 50^ North, and between the Polo and latitude 40^ South. The 
Temperate Zones are between latitude 50° and 30^ North, and 40° rod 30° South. 
Thus in the Western Hemisphere tho two Polar regions are 10^ broader, and tho 
Temperate Zones 10® narrower than in the Eastern Hemisphere.] 
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and latitude 60° North, and between the Pole and latitude 40° South. The Tem- 
perate Zones are between latitude 60^ and 30^ North, and ami 30^ South. The 
Tropical Zones in both hemispheres lie on each side of the Equator between latitude 
30° North, and 30® South.] 
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parted. A steam launch, the little Juniata, belonging to the large Juniata, was here. 
She had gone as far northward as she could, but had learned nothing of the Polaris. 

On the 12th of August the Tigress pointed her prow northward, and soon passed 
Cape York, keeping as close to the shore as the ice would permit, and all the time 
watching for any signal that might be made from the land. But the ice-bound coast 
gave back no signal that any human being saw the smoko from the steamer. 

On the 13th, the Tigress skirted Northumberland Island, near which, as was 
believed, and as is noted on the map, on page 7od, Tyson and his party were sepa- 
rated from the Polaris ; but some of that party, who were on board the Tigress, could 
not recognize the spot ; and it was concluded that the separation had really taken 
place at some place still further northward. At 9 in the evening, of the 14th, as 
measured by the clock, though at this season, in tliose latitudes, there is scarcely any 
distinction between day and nigiit, they brought up at Littleton Island, standing out 
darkly in the wintry sky. This looked like the place for which they were in search ; 
and a boat was lowered and sent to shore to learn, if might be, whether the Polaris 
had ever been there. The boat dodged among the icebergs and was soon lost to 
view ; tut before long a faint sound of cheering was heard from the shore. In an 
hour or two the boat came back with tidings. The crew had landed, and saw dimly 
in the distance a hut which had evidently been built by civilized men, while hurrying 
down to meet them w*ere a half dozen Esquimaux, who told them, as well as they 
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could, that this was the place where some white men had passed the preceding winter, 
but that they had gone away a moon or two before, about the time when the ducks 
began to hatch. 

These Esquimaux had been on a hunting expedition, and when they came here 
they found the big ship tied fast to the shore, and the white men living in the hut. 
When they went away, their head man had told the Esquimaux that they might have 
the ship, and all there was left on board. But not long after, a gale of wind came 
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on ; the ship broke loose, and drifted a mile or two away, and then sunk in shallow 
water. An ice-floe, with a couple of icebergs, also drifted down, and grounded on 
the wreck. The bergs were still there, and for years to come these icy mountains will 
form a monument grander than man has ever built, to mark the resting-place of the 
Polaris. 

Every thing on shore confirmed the story of these Esquimaux. There stood a 
coiiifoi table wooden house, built of planks and roofed with sails, with bunks, mattresses, 
and appliances for cooking, and a carpenter’s bench with fresh shavings near it. All 
around the hut were scattered provisions, stores, broken instruments, and fragments 
of books and papers, all in a useless condition. The whole place looked like a house 
from which the tenant had just removed, pitching out in confusion everything not 
worth carrying away. There was not the slightest indication that there had been any 
violence, or any extraordinary suffering. ' The position of this camp is in latitude 78° 
23^ North, a little beyond the place which hud been Hayes’ winter quarters in 18G0- 
1861. 

The Tigress having learned here all that could be gathered from the Esquimaux, 
and picked up the few things worth carrying off, then steamed down Baflins’ Bay, 
looking in at Tessuisak and Upernavik, and reaching Disco on the 25th of August. 
Every thing showed that the missing men could be nowhere on the Greenland coast, 
and that they must cither have been lost in the ice, or, as there was good reason to 
hope, had been picked up by some whaler. The work of search was accomplished, 
and the Tigress returned to New Fork. 

Wo now follow the fate of the men who had been left on board the Polaris on the 
loth of October, 1872. Their story in most respects confirms, and in some respects 
supplements that told by the nineteen from whom they had been separated. 

The Polaris had for a long time been leaking so badly that it had been resolved to 
abandon her, it being thought certain that she could float but a little longer. All 
hands were engaged, some on the vessel, some on the ice, in getting out every thing 
which could be of use for a sojourn, the length of which no man could know, in the 
unhospitable North. At this moment the hawsers which held the vessel to an ice-floe 
parted, and she drifted helplessly away. It is hard to say which were in the more 
hopeless condition, those on the quivering ice or those on the leaky Polaris. Tn all 
human probability, the fate of all was sealed. It was apparently only a question of 
time. Those on the vessel would most likely live the longer, for they had apparently 
more means of preserving life for a season. 

As it was clear that the Polaris could never reach any port, the most that could he 
done, was to endeavor to keep her afloat long enough to reach some place where she 
could be beached, and her provisions and stores could be saved. Her engines seem to 
have been frozen up so as to be useless ; but luckily a crack opened in the solid ice, 
and the wind was blowing sharply from a direction to take the vessel through the 
narrow ’passage. Probably the distance from shore was less than half a dozen miles, 
but it took twelve hours to bore through the slush. 

The Polaris fairly beached, the next thing was to provide a shelter on shore, and to 
secure the stores for the long Arctic winter, which was now setting in. The vessel 
was soon reduced to little more than a hulk. The timbers between dock were torn 
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out, and the planks and boards removed. In a few days, a hut was constructed of 
these planks, and roofed over with sails. Fortunately also, the party of Esquimaux 
made their appearance ; and f5r a few bits of iron, and other things which to us seem 
paltry, but which to them are more valuable than gold or silver, they engaged to help 
in conveying the provisions, coal and stores from the vessel to the hut. Moreover, 
they had been unusually successful in their hunting, and had an abundance of skins, 
of which they were glad to dispose. These furnished materials from which warm, 
though far from inodorous clothing might be fashioned. 

The long winter, during which their nineteen comrades were performing their mar- 
velous drift on the iee, was passed with little actual discomfort. The snow, indeed, 
fell furiously, but it served to bank up their hut, and exclude the cold. The Polaris 
was a wood-pile ready at hand, sufficient to furnish fuel for a time. Water could be 
had by melting the ice, of which the supply was unlimited. For a while, at least, 
they bad provisions. 

But all these supplies would in time bo consumed ; after which, death would stare 
them in the face. The great point came up, how they were to get away ; for it must 
be borne in mind, they bad no good reason to suppose that for another year at least, 
any report pf the probable loss of the Polaris, would reach the United States, and 
therefore there was no likelihood that any expedition would be sent for their relief. 
The boats had all been lost ; and they had no means of making an overland journey 
over the rocks and ice. 

In great emergencies the right man sometimes comes to the front. So was it here. 
The right man for this emergency was not Buddington, the commander; it was not 
Bessels, the scientist ; it was not Iky an, the astronomer and chaplain. It was 
Chester, the mate. He, with the aid of Coffin, the carpenter, undertook to build 
a couple of boats, or rather scows, from the fragments of boards, pierced with nail- 
hole.^s, which had formed the lining of the cabins. Week after w^eek the work went 
slowly but surely on ; and as the brief summer drew near, the boats were finished. 

But now appears an enemy more formidable than even cold or darkness. The 
scurvy made its appearance ; not, indeed, in a violent form, but there was, judging 
from all that the experience of others had taught, every reason to apprehend the worst. 
]^ut here the teachings of the dead Hall, which he had learned during his long sojourn 
in the Arctic regions, came into play. The men abandoned tlie use of salted food, 
and betook themselves to raw walrus liver, and in a short time the dreaded enemy 
was vanquished. 

Luckily, also, the season was unusually early. The ice began to give way about 
the middle of June and the party embarked in their frail boats. The cham^es were 
fearfully against their ever being able to escape from the icy walls of their prison . 
and so, while the Juniata and Tigre.ss were being fitted out to search for them, they 
were on their way. 

By day they rowed along, and by night drew up their little craft upon the ice, and 
prepared their only warm meal for the day. Their cooking apparatus was simply a 
modification of the Esquimaux lamp. For fuel they had oil ; for wick, bits of rope ; 
for fire-place, a piece of an iron kettle. At Hakluyt Island, they were detained for 
several days by a violent snow-storm, which, however, proved to be a blessing in dis- 
guise ; for the island is a breeding place for the auks, who were just batching their 
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young. It was for them a land of plenty, for the birds were so abundant that the 
supply was only limited by their power of consumption and of carrying away 

Then they again set out, laboriously rowing through Ihe slush, and skirting the solid 
ice-floes, until the 20th of July ; two days before the Tigress set out from New York 
in search of them, the party caught sight of a vessel. They were discovered and taken 
on board. This proved to be the Kavenscraig, a Scottish whaler, by which they 
were taken up. This whaler, not having her cargo filled up, and wishing to complete 
it, transferred the men to the Arctic, another steani-wbLiling vessel, which, being full, 
was starting homeward. They reached Dundee, Scotland, in the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 17. Before night closed, the telegraph had conveyed the news from Dundee 
to London, and thence across the Atlantic to America ; and the New York morning 
newspapers, of September 10, contained the report of the safety of the men of the 
Polaris. 

Here ends the story of the most remarkable of all Arctic voyages. Of the forty 
persons, men, women, and children who, at one time or another, took part in it, only 
one perished. But that was the one who, of all, could bo least spared. With Hall, 
died out the heart and soul of the expedition. The men were subsequently brought 
to America. But so far as yet appears, they had nothing to tell of any value. IMost 
likely the reports of the scientific portion will add a little to our knowledge of the 
natural history and meteorology of the Arctic regions. 

Still later, other expeditions have been proposed. But it may be confidently 
assumed that years more will elapse before anything important will be added to what 
is now embodied in “ The Polar World.’' 


THE END. 
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Biscoe, his disco veiy of Eiiderly Laud, and of Gra- 
ham Land, 401. 

Black death, ravages of the, in tlie North, 383. 
Blackfeet Indians, their wars with the 'iinne and 
Crees, 319, 320. 

Bloody Falls, on the Cof)perminG river, 204. 

Boats of the Esquimaux, 203. 

, the birch-baik catiocs of North America, 304. 

Bogberrics of the Arctic regions, 21. 

Booth, Sir Felix, his Arctic cx|icdition, 251. 
Bougainville, his voyage through the Strait of Ma- 
gellan, 414. 

Brandt, the Danish forester, his journey with Von 
Middcndorff, 220. 

Brandy, fondness of the Sainoicdes for, 171-173. 
drunk at Kolymsk, 238. 

Brant Ysbrant/oon, his voyages of discovery, 330. 
Bread of the poor Icrdatuh rs, 70. 

Bredal, Eric, his education of Lapps in Christianilv, 
15C. 

Bridges, swing, of Iceland, 111. 

Browne, T. Ross, 74, 05, 104, 115. 

Buchan, Captain, his Arctic voy^e, 344. 

Bunting, its migrations to and from the north, 43. 

, the Lapland {(Untrophanes Lappunicui)^ lati- 
tudes inhabited by tlie, 43, 44. 

Bunting, the snow, the polar singing-bird, 44. 
Bunting, its nest and food, 44. 

of Iceland, 81. 

of Spitsbergen, 137. 

Burglars, treatment of, in Russia, 206. 

Burrougli, Stephen, bis voyage to clLscover the 
north-eastcrii passage, 336. 

Busa, Jelissei, his ascent of the rivers Lena and 
Olekma, 195, 

, his discovery of the Tana, 195. 

, his residence among the Jukabirs, 195, 

Butter made fnmi the reindeer milk, 36. 

Buttertlies in Taimurland, 227, 

Byron, Commodore, his voyage through the Strait 
of Magellan, 414. 

C. 

Cabot, John and Sebastian, their re-discovery of 
parts of North America, 335. 

, their re-diseoverv of Newfoundland, 379. 

(hinada, enterprise of the French settlers in, 396, 
— results of the English conquest of, 306. 

, history of the fur-trade of, 307. 

Cano, Sebastian el, his voyage round the globe, 413. 
Canoes, l)irch-bark, of North America, 3‘’4, 305. 
Cape, North, description of the, 129, 130. 

Caribou, or reindeer of Norlli America, range of 
the, 36. 

Carrancha, the, of Patagonia, 419, 420. 

Cartier, Jacques, his voyages, 335. 

Caryopliyllje, thg, of the treeless zone, 21. 

Cascades of Iceland, 78. 

Castor and Pollux river, discovery of, 356. 

Castren, Matthias Alexander, account of him and 
of his journeys, 168-178. 

Catherine’s Foreland, Queen, 409. 

Cattle, value of, to tlie Icclands, 80. 

Cavendish, his voyages, 414. 

Chancellor, his discovery of the passage from Eng- 
land to the White Sea, 192. 


Cliancellor, his voyage to discover the north-eastern 
route to China, 336. 

, his visit to Moscow, and subsequent fate, 336. 

Charles IX., King of Sweden, his kindness to the 
Lapps, 156. 

Chatanga river, scant}' population of the, 220. 

■, MiddendortTs journey to the, 220, 221. 
Chatangsk, Middendorff s journey to, 221. 

Cheese made from reindeer milk, 36. 

Cherie Island, account of, 144. 

Chess-players of the Tungusi, 216. 

Chickw'eed, the, on the Mary Minturn river, 20. 
Chimengo, the, of Patagonia, 419. 

China, Castren ’s journey over the mountains into, 
177. 

Chinese take the Russian fort of Albasin, 195 ; and 
make the treaty of Ncrtschinsk with the Rus- 
sians, 196. 

, the treaty broken by the Russians, who com- 
pel the Chinese to give them the Ainoor, 196. 
Chinga(J/e/V^/^/5 chuuja'), its foetid secretion, 316. 
Chiistian IV., King of Denmark, his treatment of 
the Lapp ])rii‘sts and sorcerers, 156. 

, his expedition to Greenland, 383. 

Christianity, introduction of, into Iceland, 92. 
Churches of the Icelanders, 104. 

Clavering, his voyage to Greenland, 386. 

Clergy of the Lapps, their poverty and self-denial, 
157. 

, their sermons, 157. 

, those of Iceland all blacksmiths, 101, note^ 106, 

, their poverty, 106. 

(A)al, docs not exist in Iceland, 88. 

of Spitzbergen, 137. 

in Coal Hay, 145, 

Coal Bay, 1 15. 

Coeblearia fenestrata, the only esculent plant in 
Spitzbergen, 136, 142. 

Cod and cod-Hshing of the coast of Iceland, 86, 87. 

, tlie, called stockfish, 87. 

, the cod-tisbery of Norway, 125-130. 

, wretched state of the li^hermen, 127. 

, exports of, to various countries, 129. 

, cod-lishery of Greenland, 388. 

, value of the cod-lishery of Newfoundland 

379, 380. 

, mode of fishing and curing the cod, 380. 

, dangers of the fishery, 3sl. 

, immense numbers of, 381. 

Cod-liver oil of Tromso, 128. 

Collinson, Captain, his search for Franklin, 359, 
361. 

Commodore Islands, chase of the sea-hcar on the, 
274. 

Condor, the, of Patagonia, 420. 

(^onifene, Arctic forests almost confined to the, 24. 

, dilVerence between the European and Asiatic 

and American species, 21. 

Constitution, Cape, discovery of, 369. 

Cook, his attempt to discover the northwest pas- 
sage, 314. 

Cook, Captain, his discovery of South Georgia, 393. 

his Antarctic voyages, 401. 

Copper mines near Dronthcini, 124. 

of Alum, 128. 

of Uaijiass, 128. 

Co])perminc river, Dr. Richardson’s voyage to the, 
319. 

Cornelius Ryp, his voyages of discovery, 340, 841. 
Cornelius CoriieJiszoop, his voyages of discover^', 
339. 
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CornicuIari», carpets of, and the treeless zone, 21. 
Cortereal, his voyages of discovery, 325. 

G)ssacks, Don, their depredations, 192. 

, their conquest of Siberia for the Czar, 193. 

, their privileges and duties in Nishne-Ko- 

lymsk, 236. 

Coiireur des boi.s, the, of North America, 304. 
Cranberries of the Arctic regions, 24. 

Cree Indians, uses of the pajKir-birch-treo to the, 
305. 

, range of the various tribes of, 319. 

, their conquests of the Tinne, but subsequent 

defeat, 319, 320. 

, their wars with the Blackfeet, 320, 321 

, their character, 321. 

• , their customs, habits, and dress, 321, 322, 

323. 

, their wives and families, 323. 

their cradles, 323. 

, their wigwams, or tents, 324. 

, their medicine-men and vapor-baths, 324. 

, their games and sports, 324, 325. 

, their wooden figures for worship, 325. 

, their malicious or capricious spirit, called 

Kepoochican, 325. 

, their notion of the Great Spirit and of the 

Deluge, 325. 

, their Tartarus and Elysium, .325. 

-, prospects of Cliristianity amongst them, 326. 
Cross, the game of, of the Cree Indians, .325. 

Crowe, Mr., his copper mines at Alton, 128. 
Crozicr, Captain, his last voyage, 356. 

, the last hoard of him, 3(54. 

, his Antarctic voyages, 402. 

Cruciferaj, the, of the treeless zone, 20. 
Crustaceans, immense numbers of, on the coast of 
Greenland, 59. 

Cumberland Strait, Davis’s discovery of, 337, 3.38. 
Currents, magnificent system of, and their eflTects 
on the accumulation of ice, 56, 57. 


D. 

Dances of the Tchnktchi, 266. 

Darwin, lilr., his ascent of Mount Tarn, 411. 

Davis, John, his voyages to discover an Arctic pas- 
sage to India, 337. 

, his visit to Lal)rador, .3.38. 

, his subsequent life, 3.38. 

Davis’s Straits, probable intluence of the northerly 
winds on the depression of the temperature of, 
27. 

, Sebastian Cabot’s discovery of. .3.35. 

Dead, reverence paid to the, by the Samoiedcs, 181. 

Dease, Peter Warren, his land Arctic expedition, 
355. 

Death, black, its ravages in Iceland, 95. 

Deception Island, account of, 393. 

Deer, red (Cervus ehpha$)^ its habitat and uses to 
man, 40. 

Deer of Vogelsang and Treurenberg Bay, 137. 

Deluge, Cree legend of the, 325. 

Demidoff, fijundation of the family of, 219. 

, their enormous wealth, 219. 

Deschnew, Semen, his the first and last voyage 
through Bering’s Strait, 197. 

Desolation, South, 412. 

Detti-foss, an Icelandic cascade, Mr. Gould’s de- 
scription of the, 78. 

Disco bay, icebergs formed in, 49. 


Divers, their migrations to and fh>m the north, 42. 
Dog-rib Indians, hunting-grounds of the, 327. 

, their character, dress, and customs, 327, 329. 

, their want of hospitality, 329. 

, their honesty, 329. ‘ 

, their notions of a future life, 329. 

Dog, the reindeer of the Lapps, 161. 

, Wrangell’s dog-sledges on the Polar sea, 

239. 

, Icelandic^ 80. 

, the, of the people of Kolymsk, 2.36. 

, the Kamchatkan, and dog-sledges, 258, 259. 

, their mode of foretelling storms, 259. 

, mode of training sledge-dogs, 259. 

trained bv Esquimaux to attack the bear, 

297. 

, description of the, and dog-sledges of the Es- 

imaux, 299. 

qu, Dr. Kane’s Newfoundland and Esquimaux, 
367. 

, epidemic amongst the Esquimaux, 372. 

Dolgorouky, Prince, his exile to Sil»eria, 205. 
Dolphin, white, or beluga, of Nova Zcnibla, 155. 

, Greenland fishery of tl>e, 387. 

Dolphins of the Polar seas, 61, 398. 

, the beliiga^or white <lolpliin, 61. 

, the l.latk dolphin, “ ca’ing ” whale, or grind, 

61. 

, the ore, or grampus, 62. 

— — of Spitzhergen, 137. 

Drake, Sir Francis, his voyage through the Strait 
of Magellan, 414, 

Drifanda Foss, an ieelandic cascade, 114. 
Drontheim, the red deer near, 40. 

f description of, 124. 

Ducks, wild, of the Arctic regions, 19. 

, their migrations to and from the north, 42. 

of Iceland, 81, 81. 

Dudinka, Cnstre!i’.s visit to, 176. 

Dungeness, Point, 409. 

Durfoorth, his voyage and death, 3.36. 

D’Urville. Dumont, his discoveries in the Antarctic 
ocean, 402. 

Dutch, their expeditions to discover an Arctic pas- 
sage to India, 339. 

E. 

Eagle, the sea- {ffalicBtus albicilld), of the north, 
44. 

, his food, 44. 

, white-tailed, of Iceland^ 85. 

, value of the skins of the, 85. 

— , the, on the coast of Norway, 125. 

, in the Tundra in summer, 19. 

Ehierhing, 441, 4C6, 773, 774, 768-761, 

Egode, Hans, his voyage to Greenland, 384. 
Egg-viire of the coast of Norway, 124. 

Egilson, Olaf, the Westman clergyman, his slavery 
in Algiers, 118. 

Eider-duck, its migrations to and from the north, 
43. * 

of Iceland, 81. 

, breeding of, 8.3. 

, Mr. Shepherd’s visit to one of its head-quar- 
ters, 83. 

Elder, the, in the Arctic regions, 24. 

Elephant, sea-, of the Antarctic ocean, 899. 

Elk, or moose deer, of the forests of the north, 38. 

, Csesar’s account of it, 39. 

, its food and present habitat, 40. 
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Elk, its mode of defending itself, 40. 

Enara, Lake of, the Fisher Lapps of, 166. 

, description of the, 169. 

Enderby Land, discovery of, 401. 

English pirates, ravages of, in Iceland, 95. 

Erebus, mount, eruption of, 403. 

Eric the Ked, his visit to Greenland, 382. 

Ermine (^Afustda erminea) beauty and importance 
of the fur of the, 210. 

, those of the Hudson’s Bay Territory, 316. 

Esk, volcano, 116. 

Esquimaux (see also Innuits), their wide extension, 
290. 

, their own name of Innuit, 290. 

, character of the regions they inhabit, 290. 

, their physical character, habits, and man- 
ners, 290, 291. 

women, 291. 

, their dress and snow-huts, 291, 292. 

, tlieir boat, the kayak or baidar, 293. 

, their weapons, and fishing and hunting im- 

plement*^, 293, 294. 

-, enmity between them and the Red Indians, 

294. 

, their chase of the reindeer, and bird-catching, 

295. 

, their w'hale and seal hunts, 295. 296. 

, their “keep kuttuk,” 296. 

, their boar and walrus hunts, 206, 208. 

, their dogs and dog-sledges, 200. 

, their games and sports, 300. 

, constitution of their society, 300. 

, their ungekok'^, or priests, 300, 301 . 

their moral character, self-reliance, and in- 
telligence, .301, ,302. 

• , their maps, and predilection for commercial 

pursuits, 302. 

, their voracity, and seasons of abundance and 

distress, .302, 303. 

, their depots of food, .302, 303. 

, their Avars with tlie Kutchin Indians, .333. 

, th dr attack of Franklin’s boats, 319. 

, tlieir hunting expeditions with Dr. Kane’s 

party, 370. 

, their ravages on the Greenland coast, 383. 

Europe, treeless zone of, 18-24. 

Evil Spirit of the woods of the Laplanders, 157. 
Exiles, Siberian, 204, 205. 

, annual number of, 206. 

Eyjafialhi, eruption of, in 1821, 96. 

Eystein, King, his benevolence, 126. 


F. 

Fakuor Islands, chase of the black dolphin, oi ! 

“ ca’ing” whale, in the, 61. | 

Falkland Islands, climate of, 394. ! 

Famine, Port, rich vegetation of, 410, 411. j 

Festuca of the Arctic regions, 20. 

Finback whales of Spitzhergen, 1.37. I 

Finches in the Tundra in summer, 19. j 

Finmark, trade and fisheries of the coast of, 129. j 
Fiiinur Johnson, the Icelander, his “ Ecclesiastical 
History of Iceland,” 08. 

Fir, different species of, in Europe, Asia, and Amer- 
ica, 24. 

Fish, and fishing season of Iceland, 86. 
abundance of, in Kamchatka, 255. 

of Newfoundland, 379. 

of Greenland, 387, 


Fish river. Great, Back’s discovery of, 356. 

Fisher Lapps, account of the, 166. 

Fiskernasset, cod-fishery of, 388. 

Fitzroy, Captain, his surveys of Patagonia and 
Ticrra del Fuego, 415. 

Fjall Lappars, or Mountain Lapps, account of the, 
159. 

Flatey, eider-ducks of, 81, 82. 

Flat-fish, abundance of, on the coasts of Iceland, 87. 
Floki, the Viking, his visit to Iceland, 90. 

Flora of Spitzhergen, 136. 

Flowers of the Arctic regions, 20. 

of the island of St. Lawrence, 271. 

of Taimurland, 226. 

of Unalaschka, 269. 

Fogs of the Arctic seas in summer, 54. 

near the island of St. Lawrence, 270. 

— - — off Newfoundland, 380. 

Food, amount of, required by man in the Arctic re- 
gions, 28. 

Forest regions, Arctic, 18. 

■ , extent of the, 22. 

, character of the trees of the, 24. 

, distinctive character of the forests, 25. 

‘ , characters of the Arctic forests of the Miocene 

period, 28, 29. 

^ legions of gnats in the, 25. 

, changes being effected by the agency of man, 
25. 

Forests, the, head-quarters of many of the Arctic 
fauna, 41. 

, more in than above the earth in Nova Zembla, 

153. 

of Newfoundland, 376. 

Forget-me-not found in Nova Zembla, 153. 

Forster, Captain, his expedition to the Antarctic 
sea, 303. 

Fossils, Arctic, in New Siberia, 203. 

Boulke, Port, Dr. Hayes’s winter at, 372. 

Fox, the Arctic (^Ca7us laffopus), its mode of protect- 
ing itself from the most int^so cold, 42. 

Fox, the Arctic, its food and enemies, 42. 

of Spitzhergen, 137. 

ill Nova Zembla, 154. 

~ - found ill Taimurland, 227. 

of Newfoundland, 378. 

, black, of Siberia, value of the fur of the, 211. 

, the Brazilian (Canw Azane), of Patagonia, 

419. 

, red {Vilifies fulvus'), the, 211, 317. 

, value of the fur of the, 317 

Fox Islands, discovery of the, 201. 

Francci, right of the people of, to fish on the banks 
of NcAvfoundland, 379. 

Franklin, Lieut, (afterwards Sir John), his first 
Arctic voyage, 341. 

, his first land journey, 346. 

. his second land journey to the shores of the 

Polar sea, 349. 

-, loss of his first wife, 350. 

, his last voyage, 356. 

, searching expeditions sent for him, 856, 

, his fate and that of his companions, 362-364. 

Franklin Island, discovery of, 403. 

Fraser river, voyage of Mackenzie down the, 308. 
Frederick II., King of Denmark, his expedition to 
Greenland, 383. 

Frederick IV., his foundation of the Finmark mis- 
sion, 156. 

Friedrich, the Saxon bishop, introduces Christiani- 
ty into Iceland, 9*2t 
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Fritillaria Sarrana, used as food in Kamchatka, 258. 
Frobisher, Martin, his endeavors to discover an 
Arctic passage to India, 3B7. 

, discovery of relics of, 466. 

, his subsequent career, 337. 

Froward, Cape, scenery of, 410. 

Frozen sailor, 464. 

Fruits of the Arctic regions, 24. 

Fuego, Tierra del, climate of, 393. 

, origin of the name, 413. 

, Captain Fitzroy's survey of, 415. 

, account of the Fucgians, 425. 

■ , degradation of the Fuegians, 425, 426. 

, their powers as mimics, 426. 

, their notions of trade, 427. 

, causes of their low state of civilization, 427. 

, their food, 428. 

, their dress, huts, arms, and ornaments, 428, 

429. 

, their cannibalism, 430. 

, their language, 430. 

, Captain Fitzroy’s three Fuegians, 430, 431. 

■ , missionary labors, 431. 

, Captain Gardiner, 431. 

Fuel, kinds of, used in Iceland, 89. 

Fur, account of the Russian Fur Company, and its 
operations, 272. 

• , account of the fur-trade of the Hudson’s Bay 

Company, 304 et seq. 

, trade in, at the fair of Obdorsk, 189. 

of Siberia, 208. 

, importance of the trade in, 212. 

• of the Tchuktchi, 264. 


G. 

Gabriel Channel, williwaws of, 412. 

Gadflies which attack the reindeer, 38. 

Galictis vittata, the^ of Patagonia, 418. 

Gambling of the Cree Indians, 324. 

Gardar, the northern pirate, liis the first circum- 
navigation of Iceland, 90. 

Gardar’s Holm, or Gadar’s Island, Iceland so called, 
90. 

Gardiner, Captain, his mission to Fuegia, and mel- 
ancholy end, 431. 

Gawrilow, produce of the gold mine of, 218. 

Geese, wild, of the Arctic regions, 19. 

, snow, their migrations to and from tlic north, 

43. 

of Iceland, 81. 

“George Henry,” the ship, 436. 

George, St., climate of the island of, 270. 

, sea-lions and guillemots of, 271. 

Georgia, South, discovery of, 393. 

Germany, the elk or moose-deer of, in the time of 
Caesar, 39. 

Geysir, the Great, description of the, 71. 

Gheritz, Dirck, his discovery of the New Shetland 
Islands, 392. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, takes possession of New- 
foundland, 379. 

Ginkloii, or children’s disease, in the Westman 
Islands, 118. 

Gissur, his work on his voyages to the East, 94. 

• , the Icelander, his learning and travels, 98, 

Gjas, or chasms, in Iceland, 76, 77. 


Glaciers of Magdalena Bay, 135 ; ice cliffs and ava- 
lanches of, 135. 

of the Becrenherg mountain, 146. 

Glottoff, Stephen, his discovery of Kadiak, 202. 
Gloves, reindeer, of Tornea, 37. 

Glutton, or wolverine, strength and fierceness of 
the, 37. 

Glutton, its attack of the reindeer, 37, 38. 

, its voracity, 38. 

, found in Tainiurland, 227. 

, those of North America, 316. 

, value and uses of the fur of the, 316. 

Gnats, legions of, in the forests and swamps, 26. 
Goda-foss, the, an Icelandic cascade, 78. 

Gold diggings of Eastern Siberia, 208. 

, description of the gold-fields, 214. 

Gomez, his voyages of discovery, 335. 

Goose, bean (/l«.sc7’ segetum')^ of Nova Zembla, 155. 
Goose, Brent, its migrations to and from the north, 
43. 

, its rapid flight, 43. 

Graah, Captain, his explorations of the coast of 
Greenland, .386. 

Graham Land, discovery of, 401. 

Grampus, or ore {Defphinus orca\ description of 
the, 62. 

, his ferocity and mode of ploughing the seas, 

62. 


of Nova Zembla, 155. 

of the .\ntarctic Ocean, 398. 

, conflict of one w'ith a whale, 398. 

Grasses, tufted, of the Arctic regions, 20. 

of the trcelcjss zone, 21. 

, paramount importance of the grasses in Ice- 

l«id, 79. 

of Taimurland, 226. 

Greenland, vast ice-ficlds of, 27. 

, proofs of a former milder climate in, 29. 

, enormous dimensions of the glaciers of, 50, 

, the, whale, 60. 

, transparency of the water on the coast of. 59. 

, abundance of animal life in the seas of, 60. 

, walruses of tlie coasts of tlie north of, 64. 

, Kane’s sledge journey along the coast of, 367. 

T, unknown extent of, 382. 

, ancient Scandinavian colonists of, 382. 

, the name of, given to it, .382. 

, introduction of Christianity in, 382. 

, decline and fall of the country, 383. 

, subsequent explorations of, .383. 

, Hans Egede, the pastor, his voyage to, .384. 

, foundation of Godthaai^ in, 384. 

arrival of Herrenhutli mi sionaries in, 384. 

, explorations of the coast of, .385. 

, present Danish settlements of, 386. 

, scanty population of, 386. 

, mode of life of tlie people of, 386, 387, 389. 

, fisheries of, 388. 

, poorness of the land in, 388. 

, quantities of drift- w'ood at, 388. 

-, minerals of, 389. 

-, Christianity in, 389. 

climate, mountains, and Qords of, 389. 
ice-caves of the coast of, 390. 
the capital of, 437. 

Greenlanders, their discovery of, and colonics in 
America, 335. 

, destruction of their colonies, 335. 


Glacier, the great, in the Gulf of Penas, 394. — , their habits, 437. 

Glaciers, enormous dimensions of the, of the polar I Greiffenfeld, his imprisonment in Munkholm, 124. 
regions, 50. ' Grinds, ^’ee Dolphins, black. 
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Grinnell Land, vegetation of, 20. 

, Dr. Hayes’s discoveries in, 372-374. 

Guanaco, the, of Patagonia, 419. 

Guano, circumstances which favor the deposit of, 
418. 

Guillemot, on the Pribilow Islands, 271. 

Gulf Stream, influence of, on the south and west 
coasts of Iceland, 79; and on the climate of 
Norway, 121. 

Gull, Ross’s, distance north at which it has been 
seen, 07. 

Gull, ivory, in Taimurland, 227. 

Gustaviis I., King of Sweden, his kind treatment 
of the Lapps, 156. 

Gustavus Adolphus, bis foundation of a school for 
the Lapps, 15G. 

H. 

Hadtx)Oks, abundance of, on the coast of Iceland, 
87. 

Hakon, King of Norwav, his annexation of Iceland, 
95. 

Hall, Charles Francis, his first Arctic expedition, 433 
e.i seq. His last expedition and death, 737 et seq. 

, .ravnes, his voyage to Greenland, 383. 

llaniincrfest, description of the town of, 129. 

• , traffic of, 129. 

, the people of, 129. 

, cargoes of walruses and seals brought from 

Spitzbergen, 143. 

Hare, the fur of the, of Siberia, 212. 

, ice (Lfpn.t f/laeiaiis'), 317. 

found in Taimurland, 227. 

Hare Indians, hunting-grounds of the, 327. *• 

• , their women, 328. 

Harold Haafager, or the Fair-haired, his establish- 
ment of an absolute monarchy in Norway, 90. 

, exodus caused by his tyranny, 91. 

Harp-seal of the Polar seas, 62. 

Ilathcrton, (’ape, discovery of, 365. 

Haven, Lieut, do, his search for Franklin, 357, 358. 
Hawks in the Tundra, in summer, 19. 

Hayes, Dr., his sledge journey over Kennedy Chan- 
nel, 368. 

• , his Arctic voyage in 1860, 372 374. 

, his opinion as to what may be done in the 

Arctic regions, 374. 

Ilecla, eruptions of, since the colonization of Ice- 
land, 95-97. 

“ Hecla” and “Fury ” Straits, discovery of, 318. 
Hcemskerk, his voyages of discovery, 340. 
Heineson, Mogens, the “sea-cock,” his voyage to- 
wards Greenland, 383. 

Hepburn, John, the sailor, his overland journev, 
316. 

Herald Island, discovery of, 360. 

Ilcimaey, or Home Island, description of, 116. 
Herring, the fishery of the coast of Norway, 125. 

, food for the rorqual, or flu- whales, 61. 

, abundance of the, on the coa sts of Iceland, 

87. 

ITesperis, the, on the Mary M inturn river, 20. 
Hildringen, agriculture of, 124. 

Hobson, Lieut., his search for Franklin, 362, 364. 
Holme, the, of Norway, 124. 

Hood, Robert, his Arctic journey, 346. 

, murdered, 347. 

Horn, (])ape, discovery of the passage round, 414. 
Horse, the, in Iceland, 80. 

of the Jakuts, 230-232. 


Hrafnagja, 75. 

Hudson, Henry, visit of, to Spitzbergen, 1.38. 

, his the first attempt to sail across the North 

Pole, 342. 

, his subsequent voyages and discoveries, 342. 

, his melancholy end, .343. 

Hudson’s Bay, barren lands of, 22. 

charaeters of the Cuniferte of, 24. 

•, walruses of the coasts of, 64. 

, discovery of, 312. 

Hudson’s Bay Companv, account of the fur-trade 
of the, 304. 

, the old courcur des bois and the modern voy- 

ageur of, 394, 305. 

, history of the, 307. 

, formation of a rival company, and subsequent 

amalgamation of the two, 307-310. 

, palmy days of the, .310. 

~, its reconstruction in 1863, 310. 

, its trading-posts, and their management, 310, 

311. 

its efforts to civilize the native tHhes, .312. 

, the standard of exchange, the beaver-skin, 

313. 

— — , extent of the fur-trade of, 313. 

— -, account of the fur-bcariug animals of the 
Territory, 313, 314. 

Hudson river, discovery of the. 342. 

Hudson’.. Straits, Sebastian Cabot’s discovery of, 
335. 

Humboldt Glacier, the Gre.it, 50. 

Kane’s description of the, 367. 
Humming-bird on the peninsula of Aliaska, 269, 

in Newfoundland, 378. 

of Patagonia, 420. 

Huts of the Esquimaux, 293. 

of the Icelanders, 102. 

Hvald, island of, 129. 
llvita river, in Iceland, 78. 


Ice, v.ast fields of, in the plateaus of Spitzbergen, 
Greenland, and NovaZdiibla, 27. 

, floating masses of, in the Polar seas, 45. 

— , enormous extent of the Polar glaciers, 49, 50. 
— , causes which prevent the accumulation of 
Polar ice, 55, 5(). 

— ■ — , a bad conductor of heat, 57. 

, ice-fields of Iceland, 69. 

, glaciers, ice-clilfs, and avalanches of Spitz-* 

hcrgui, 13.5, 136. 

, impediments offered by the hummocks to 

travellers on the Polar se.a, 240. 

, icebergs of the Antarctic sea, .392. 

, ice-caves of Grccnlauil, 390, 

, the great ice-barricr of the Antarctic Ocean, 

403. 

, pack-icc of the Antarctic Ocean, 404, 405. 

Icebergs, 46. 

, forin.s and size of, 48. 

, origin of, 48. 

, localities in which most of the icebergs of the 

North Atlantic arc formed, 49. 

Dr. Hayes’s description of, in a midnight sun, 
50. 

— , how distinguished at night and in fogs, 62. 

, dangers of collisions with, 52. 

, protection to sliif)s afforded hy, 53. 

, dangers of anchoring to, 53. 
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Icebei^s, calving ” of, 54. 

, crumbling of, 54. 

IcC'blink, description of the phenomenon of, 54. 

, its advantages to the Arctic navigator, 54. 

Ice-lields, 46. 

, hummocks on, 46, 

, collision of, 48, 

, dangers caused by, to ships, 48. 

Ice-grotto of Surts-hellir, 77. 

Iceland, volcanic origin of, 68. 

, the countr 3 »^ in winter and in summer, 68, 79. 

, sterile portions of the island, 69. 

, its immense ice-fields, 69. 

, its lava-streams, 69, 77. 

, the burning mountains of Krisuvik, 69. 

, the mud-caldrons and hot springs, 70. 

, the Great Gey sir, 71. 

, the Slrokkr, 72. 

, crystal pools, 73. 

, the Almannagja, 73, 74. 

, the Surts-hellir, or caves of Surtur, 77. 

, rivers' and cascades of, 78. 

, influence of the ocean currents on the cli- 
mate, 78. 

, mean annual temperature, 79. 

, absence of trees in, 79. 

, vegetation and condition of agriculture, 79. 

, indigenous land quadrupeds, 80. 

, cattle of the Icelanders, 81). 

^ beverage'^, 80. 

, mo Ic of shearing sheep, 80. 

, characteristics and number of horses, 80. 

, the reindeer, 80, 81. 

, the p ilar hear, 81. 

the eider-duck, 81, 88. 

, the giant auk, 85, 86. 

, Icelandic fish and fishing season, 86, 87. 

, liospitalih' of the people, 87. 

, nlTnefilTs of the country, 88. 

, fuel used bv the Icelanders, 88. 

, history of, 89. 

. Naddodr’s discovery of the Ice Land, 89 ; 

wliich he named Snowland, 9 ). 

, circumnavigated hy the pirate Gadar, and 

called l)\’’ him Gardar’s holm, 90. 

, visited hy the viking Floki, and called by 

him Iceland, 90. 

, foundation of Reykjavik bv Ingolfr and Leif, 

90. 

, exodus from Norway to, 91. 

- — — , introduction of the Norwegian language and 
customs, 91. 

, code of laws of Uflliot the Wise, 91. 

, the ancient Althing at Thingvalla, 91, 92. 

, introduction of Christianity into the island, 

02. 

, the age of Icelandic literature, 04. 

, history ofj annexation of the island to Nor- 
way, 95. . 

, its subsequent misfortunes, 95. 

, volcanic eruptions, 95. 

, misery caused by the curse of monopolj', 97. 

, hope for the future of the islanders, 97. 

, account of the Icelanders of the present dav, 

98. 

, Skalkott, the former capital of the island, 98. 

, the present capital, Reykjavik, 100. 

, state of trade in, 100. 

, the merchant and the peasant, 101. 

temperate habits of the people, 101. 

, condirioii of agriculture, 102. 


Iceland, a harvest home, 102. 

, winter life, 102, 108, 109. 

— huts of the Icelanders, 102, 103. 

, churches, 104. 

, clergymen all blacksmiths, 101 ; note, 106 ; 

their poverty, 106-108. 

, the Iceland poet, John Thorlakson, 107. 

, education of the clergy and children, 108, 109. 

, industry and thirst fer knowledge of the peo- 
ple, 109 ; their language, 109. 

, the library of Rej’^kjavik, 109. 

, tlie Icelandic Literary Society, 110. 

, Icelandic newspapers, 110. 

, health of the people, 110. 

1 diliiculties and expense of travelling, 110-113. 

amss, eaten and exported by the Icelanders, 
79. 

- moss, food for the deer of Spitzbergen, 137. 

-, in the treeless zone, 21. 

Idols of the SamoTedes, 180. 

Igloolik, island of, 348. 

Iligliuk, the Esquimaux, her intelligence and pas- 
sion for music, 318. 

Indians, Red, their enmity with the Esquimaux, 294. 
their decimation by smallpox and drunken- 
ness, 308. 

efforts of the Hudson’s Bay Company to civ- 
ilize them, 312, 313. 

, the beaver skin their standard of exchange 

with the Company, 313. 

Inglefield, (Captain, his search for Franklin, 359. 
, his discoveries, 365. 

Ingolfr, the Norwegian yarl, his visit to Iceland, 
and foundation of Reykjavik, 90. 

Innuits, the. sef' also Esquimaux, 433, 467. 

, their character, 439, 461. 

, amusement of, 440. 

, their dwellings, 443, 457, 462. 

, distress in winter, 441. 

, seal, feasts of, 445. 

, mode of capturing seals, 446, 448, 452. 

, their dogs, 445, 450, 454. 

, their opinion of the hear, 451. 

, inode of hunting the walrus, 454, 

, their implements, 456. 

, mode of constructing an igloo, 457. 

, their use of the reindeer, 458. 

, their clothiiqc, 460. 

, reindeer feasts, 459. 

, food and mode of eating, 460. 

, their religious ideas, 460. 

, treatment of the sick, 461. 

• , gradual extinction, 462. 

Insects of Taimurland, 227. 

Iri-h colonists on the Westman Islands, 115. 
Irkutsk, extreme cold of, 208. 

, Wrangell’s visit to, 233. 

, summer flowers of, 233. 

Iron mines near Drontheim, 124. 

Isabella, ('ape. discovery of, 365. 

Isheinsk, Castren’s visit to, 174. 

, the Isprawnik of, and his wife, 174, 176. 

I5<lands within the Arctic Circle, barren grounds of 
the, 18. 

Isleif, the oldest chronic||tt' of the North, 98. 
Issakow, of Kem, rounds the north-eastern extrem- 
ity of Nova Zemhla, 150. 

Italmcnes, cruelty of their conquerors, the Rus- 
siaii.s, 198. 

Ivan Wasiljewitsch L, first Czar of Russia, his de- 
feat of the Tartars, 191. 
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Ivan Wasiljewitscli I., subdues the Great Novgo- 
rod, 191. 

becomes head of the Greek orthodox Church 

and the first Czar, 192. 

, Chancellor’s visit to him at Moscow, 336. 

Ivan Wasiljewitscli II., his conquest of Kasau, 192. 

, his surname of the Terrible, 192. 

Ivory, fossil, in the islands of New Siberia, 202. 
Iwalo river, in Lapland, Castrdn’s journey on the, 


J. 

Jakowlew family, 219. 

, their enormous wealth in gold mines, 219. 

Jakufs, the, confirmed by the Czar in their posses- 
sions, 199. • 

, tlieir snares and traps, 213. 

, their energy and cunning, 228. 

, their language, origin, character, and person- 

^ al appearance, 228. 

, their summer and winter huts, 229. 

, their horses, 230. 

, their powers of endurance and sharpness of 

vision, 230. 

, their manufactures and articles of dress, 231. 

■ , their gluttony, 231. 

, the universal carriers to the east of the Lena, 

231. 

, their superstitions, 232. 

, their ofVerings of horsehair to the spirit of the 

mountains, 232. 

, their songs, 232. 

, wretched condition of the river, 252. 

JnkiitsU, mean temperature of, in summer and win- 
ter, 27. 

, extreme cold of, 208. 

, gloomy appearance of the town, 233. 

, trade of, 233. 

Jan Meyen, description of, 116. 

Jelly, made from the horns and claws of the rein- 
deer, 37. 

Jelly-fish {Plciirobracld'i pilcus) in the sea of Kara, 
151. 

Jenissei river, (’astren’s journey to the, 176. 
Jeiiiseisk, Caslren’s visit to, 177. 

■ . the ostrog of, founded, 195. 

Jyrfalcon {P'alco ff^rfalco), its head-quarters in Ice- 
land, 85. 

, former trade in the, 85. 

Jilibeainhaeitje, or Xum, the Supreme Being of the 
Samoiedes, 179. 

“John, (lontleman,” the English pirate, 118, 
John’s, St., capital of Xcwtbniidland, 378. 

Jokiils, or icc-inoiintains of Iceland, 68. 

Joknlsa i Axartirdi river, in Iceland, 78. 

Jokulsa river, in Iceland, 78. 

Jones’s Sound, discovery of the entrance to, 313. 
Jukahircs, chief resource of those of the Aniuj, 
2.37. 

, Jelissci Busa’s res idence among the, 195. 


K. 

Kadiak, island of, discovery of the, 202. 

Kaiak, island of, landing of Stella on the, 249. 

“ Kftlewala,” Castron’s Swedish translation of the, 
170. 

Kamchatka, subjugation of, by the Hussians, 198. 

■ •, cruelty of the conquerors, 198. 


Kamchatka, Steller’s scientific journey to, 248. 

f its climate and fertilitv, 254. 

, abundance of fish in the rivers, 255. 

, bird-catchers of, 255, 

, population, 255. 

, mountain chain and volcanoes, 256. 

, climate and mineral spring.s, 256. 

, harbors and population, 256. 

, healthiness of the people, 257. 

, their food, 258. 

, their animahs, 258, 260. 

, character of the people, 2G0, 261. 

Kane, Dr., his Arctic voyages, 365. 

, his account of his first winter in Rensselaer 

Bay, 365. 

, his description of the Polar night, 366. 

, fiis sledge journey along the coast of Grcen- 

bmd, 367. 

, his illness on the voyage and recovery, 368. 

, roolves to winter a second time in Rensselaer 

Bay, 369. 

. departure and return of part of his crew, 369, 

370. 

, .sufferings of his party, 371. 

• , al)andonmcnt of his ship, and boat journey to 

I’pernavik, 371. 

, his retiirn to New Yoik, and death, 372. 

KaraCiale, r<*ach('d by Stephen Burruugh, 336. 
Kara, Sea of, 1 17. 

, expeditions to the. 117. 

Kasan, Russian comiuest of, 192. 

Kcllctt. (^iptain, his search for Franklin, 359. 
K(‘ndall, his voyage to the Copperniino 

river, 349. 

. his account of Deception I.sland, 393. 

Kennedy, William, his search for Franklin, 358. 

his sledge journey with Bellot, 359. 

Kennedy Channel, Dr. Hayes’s sledge journey 
across, 3(58. 

, his voyage across, 373. 

Kerguelen Land, climate of, 39.3. 

Khipsack, destruction of the empire of the Khans 
of, 191. 

King, Captain, his survev of the ^lagellan Strait, 
415. 

King William’s Island, coast of, traced by Mr, 
Thomas Simpson, .356. 

Klofa ji kill, extent of the, 69. 

Knight, John, his melancholy Arctic voyage, 341. 

, murderi'd h}' the Esiiiiimaux, 342. 

Kohlewev, Captain, his journey towards the North 
Pole, 374. ^ 

Kolwa, ^astren’s visit to, 174. 

Kolyma river, inundations of the, 2,37. 

Kolynisk, Ni Jmoi, foundation of the towm of, 197. 

, Wrangell's visit to, 234. 

, situation and cli aate of, 234. 

■, vegetable and animal life, 235. 

, population of the district, 2.36. 

, dw'ellings of the Russian residents, 236. 

, mode of life of the natives, 2.‘)6, 237. 

, their dog.s, 236, 237. 

, berry-gathering in the district, 238. 

, famine of the people, 238. 

, social parties at, 238. 

Koriaks, the, confirmed by the Czar in their pos- 
ses.sions, 199. 

Koronnoie Filippowskoi, Von MiddendorfTs journey 
to, 221. 

Kostin Schar, visit of Von Baer to, 152. 

• — , storm in, 152. 
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K^tlagja, eruptions of, since the colonization of 
Iceland, 95, 97. 

Krasnqjarsk, Castren’s visit to, 175, 176. 

, extravagance of the golil aristocracy of, 218. 

Krenitzin, kis discovery of the peninsula of Aljaska, 

202 . 

Krcsdowosdwishensk, produce of the gold mine of, 
218. 

Krisuvik, burning mountains of, 69. 

Krotow, Lieutenant, lost off Nova Zenibla, 147. 
Kutchin Indians, their dwelling-place, 331. 

, their personal appearance and dress, 331. 

, their medium of exchange, 331. 

, their women and children, 332. 

• , their amusements, 332. 

, thoir wars with the Esquimaux, 333. 

, their suspicious and timorous lives, 333. 

, their mode of pounding the moose-deer, 333. 

• , their frequent distress, 334. 

, their huts, 334. 

Kutchiim Khun, his conquest of Sil)eria, 192. 

, defeated by Yerniak the robber, at Tobolsk, 

193, 194. 

, his revenge, 194. 


Labrador, barren lands of, 22. 

, effect of the icy seas and cold currents on the 

climate of, 22. 

, discovered and colonized by Greenlanders, 

335. 

Lachow Islands, discovery of the, 202. 

Lagarfliot river, in Iceland, 78. 

Lakes of Newfoundland, 377. 

Lambert, M. Gustave, his opinion as to the route 
to the Pole, 375. 

Lancaster JSound, discovery of the entrance to, 343. 
Lapps, their history and conversion to Christianitv, 
156. 

• , poverty and .self-denial of their clergy, 157. 

, their ancient gods and present superstitions, 

156, 157. 

,Evil Spirit of the woods, 157. 

, sorcery and witchcraft, 158. 

, their personal appearance, 158. 

Lappars, the Fjull, or Mountain Lapps, 159. 

, their dwellings, 159. 

^ , their reindeer pens, IGO. 

, their summer and winter encampments, 161. 

, their sledges and skates, 161. 

, natural beauties of iheir country, 162. ^ 

, their love of home, 162. 

, their mode of hunting the bear and the wo’ ; 

163, 164. ‘ If- ' 

, rhe wealthy, and their mode of living, 16^4 

, their annual visits to the fairs, 165. 

, their drunkenness, 165. 

, th.dr worship of mammon, treasure hoard- 
ing, 165. 

, their fondness for brandy and tobacco, 165. 

, th. ir affectionate disposition, 166. 

, the Skogslappars, or Forest Lapps, 166. 

, the Fisher, 166. 

Laptew, Lieut. Cheriton, his explorations of the 
coasts of Taimurland, 200 

, his explorations to the east of the Lena. 200. 

1 arch, the, of Siberia, 24. 

, of the Hudson’s Bay Territory, 24. 

Lawrence, St., climate and vegetation of the island 
of. 271 


Lava streams of Iceland, 69, 77. 

, streams of, thrown out by the great eruption 

of Skaptar Jokiil, 95-97. 

Luxaa, or Salmon river, abundance of fisli caught 
ill the, 87. 

I^if, the Norwegian jarl, liis visit to Iceland, 90. 

, murdered by his Irish slaves, 91. 

Lemming, its habitat and food. 42. 

, exaggerations of Olaus Magnus and Pontop- 

pidan respecting the, 42. 

, its enemies, and accidents to which it is lia- 
ble, 42. 

of New Siberia, 27. 

of Nova Zembla, 154. 

Lena river, ascended by the Cossacks, 195. 

, importance of the, 17. 

, barren grounds near the, 22. 

, Wrangell’s journey down the, 233. 

Leprosy, or “ likthra,”of Iceland, 110. 

Lichens, gray, of the “barren grounds,” 18. 

, food for the reindeer, 27. 
the Lichen rang‘>ft:riiius^ the food of the rein- 
deer, 36. 

of Nova Zemlda, 153. 

- of the Pribilow Islands, 271. 

Liddon, Lieut. M., his Arctic voyages, 345, 
Lindenow, Godskc, his voyagci to Greenland, 383, 
Lion, sea- ((Haria JStelU W), value of the skin of the, 
276, 

the sea-, of the Antarctic Ocean, 399. 

Lister, Cape, discovery of, 385. 

Lithuania, the elk of, 39. 

Loaisa, Garcia <lc, liis voyage round the globe, 413. 
Lofoten Islands, the, 125. 

, cod-lishcry of tlie, 125, 126. 

Looming objects in the Arctic regions, 55. 
I^)8chkin, the walrus-hunter, his voyage on the coast 
of Nova Zembla, 147. 

Lostadius, the Lapp priest, his self-denial and pov- 
erty, 157. 

Loucheux, See Kutcliin Indians. 

Louis- !*hilippe Terre, discovery of, 402. 

Lovunnen, putlins of, 125. 

J.(»wcnorn, his voyage to Greenland, 385. 

Liitke, Admiral, his endeavors to penetrate along 
the coast of Nova Zembla, 147. 

1.^'chnis, purple, of the Arctic regions, 20. 

Lynx, Canada, or pishu (/.ynx Canarlensis), 317. 

value of the fur of the, 212, 317. 

Lyon, Captain, his unsuccessful voyage, 348. 

M. 

Mackknzii:, Alexander, his voyages of discovery 
in North America, 308. 

Mackenzie river, importance of the, 17. 

, forests and l>arrcn lands near the, 22. 

, influence of the southerly winds on the tern* 

perature of the valley of the, 27. 
discovery of the, 308. 

Maesnikow, Nikita, his gold-fields in Eastern Sibo^ 
ria, 214, 217, 218. 

Magdalena Bay, description of, 133. 

Magellan, Strait of, 40®; 

, description of the, 408. 

, entrances to, 409. 

, opening into the Pacific, 411. 

, discovery of the, by Magellan, 413. 

, Sir J. Narborough’s chart, 414. 

, Captains King and Fitzroy’s surveys of, 415. 
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Magcrd, island of, 129. 

Magicians of the Samoiedes, 180, 181. 

Malewinsky, Lieutenant, his gold mine of Olginsk, 
218. 

Maelstrom, the, 126. 

Mamnmth, fossil remains of the, in New Siberia, 
202. 

Man, liis difficulty in establishing a footing in the 
Arctic regions, 17. 

, how he is able to stand the rigors of an Arc- 
tic winter, 28. 

Maps of the Esquimaux, 302. 

Mariiiisk, station of, built bj’ the Russians, 196. 

, gold mine of, 217. 

Marsiies of Newfoundland, .377. 

Marten, pine {Maries ahiHvm\ the, 316. 

, value of the fur of the, 316. 

Mary M inturn river, flowers of, 20. 

Matiuschkin, his sledge journey over the Polar Sea, 
241. 

#Iato.schkin Schar, visits to, 147-152. 

Matthew, St., island of, inhospitable character of 
the, 271. 

Matthew’s Straits, visited by Rosmysslow, Pach- 
tussow, and Herr von llaer, H7-1.52. 

McClintock, Lieut, (now Sir Leopold), his search 
for Franklin, .360. 

, his voyage in the “ Fox,” and discovery of 

the fate of Franklin and his companions, .362--.364. 
McClure, Captain, his search for Franklin, 359-361. 

, his discovery of the north-west passage, 360. 

Mecham, Lieut, his search for Franklin, 360. 
Mediterranean, dried codfish sent to the, 129. 
Medusa}, enormous numbers of, in the Polar world, 
59. 

, in the seas ofi'Spitzbergen, 133. 

Melville Hay, enormous glaciers of, 49, 50, 

Melville Island, discovery of, 315, 

Mentschikoff, Prince, his exile and death in Siberia, 
205. 

• , his son restored to the lionors of his house, 

205. 

Mercy Bay, discovery of, 361. 

Mcrc3", «f» 

Middendorff, Von, his adventures in Taimurland, 
220. 

• , his visit to the Chatanga river, 221. 

■ , his journev down the laimiir river to the 

Polar Se.a, 221-223. 

• , his return jonrne}^ and illness, 22.3-226. 

, grjititude of the Samo edes, 221. 

, his observations on the cbmatc and natural 

productions of Taimurland, 225. 

Midnight, silence of, in Spitzbergen, 135. 

Milk of the reindeer, 36, 

Minerals of Iceland, 88. 

Mink (I Aineric(inus\ value of the fur of the, 
316. 

Misery, Mount, 145. 

Mollusca, small, of the Polar Seas, .59. 

Moonlight nights in the Arctic region‘s, 32, 33. 
Morse. ISte Walrus. 

Morton, one of Kano's crow, 368, discovers 
Washington land, 3(39 Hall’s bast expcd.,769. 
Mosquitoes of Nislme-Koly|j|sk, 23*5. 

Mosses, dingy, of the “ barren grounds,” 18, 

of Nova Zembla, 1.53. 

of the Pribilow Island.s, 270, 271. 

Mourawieff, Count Nicholas, his annexation of the 
Amoor, 196. 

Mouse, field, of Spitzbergen, 137, 


Muchamor, the fungus, used as food by the Kam- 
chatkans, 2.58. 

Mud-springs, boiling, of Iceland, 70. 

Munich, Marshal, his exile to Siberia, 205. 

, his return and subsequent life, 206. 

Munk, Jens, his voyages, 343. 

Munkliolm, castle of, 124. 

Murderers, treatment of, in Russia, 206. 

Muscovy Company, its endeavors to discover a 
north-east passage to India, 336, 

Musk-ox {Ovibos moschatus), description of the, 40, 

, its former and present habitat, 40, 41. 

Musquash, musk-rat, or ondatra {Fiber ztbe(hicus). 
317. 

— , villages, 318. 

— , modes of catching the animal, 318. 

— , value of the fur of the, 318. 

Mussels on the coast of (irecnlund, 59, 

My vatn, ducks of the, 84. 


N. 

Naddodr, the Norwegian pirate, his discover}' of 
Iceland, 89. 

Naniar, or boiling mud-springs of Iceland, 70. 
Narborongb, Sir John, his chart of the Strait of 
Magellan, 414. 

Narw hal, or sca-unicorn, domain of the, 60. 

-, its tusk, 61. 

•, Greenland fishery of the, ,387. 

N.-irvin, Castron’s visit to, 175. 

Necromancy of the Samofedes, 180, 

Nertsebinsk, treaty of, 196. 

, eriininals at the mines of, 206. 

Ne.ss, Castren’s vi^^it to the Samo ede village of, 172. 
New fouiullnnd, discovered and colonized by (ircen- 
landers, ,335. 

. its desolate appearance, 376. 

, its forests, marshes, and barrens, 376, .377, 

, its lakes and ponds, 377, 378. 

— , its tur-l)earing animals, ,378. 

— -, its reindeer and wolves, 378. 

, its climate and inhabitants, 378, 

, its capital, St. .lobn’s, 378, 379. • 

, history of the island, 379, 

■ , taken possession of by the English, 379. 

, right of the French and Americans to fish 

on the banks of, 379. 

, the French tOAvn of Placentia, 379. 

— , the whole island ceded to England, .379. 

, importance of the corl-fishcries, 379. 

, tt»e great hanks of, 380. 

, account of the mode of lishing, 380. 

, logs and storms, 380, 381. 

, seal-catching, 381. 

Newspapers of Iceland, 110. 

Night of a Polar winter, Kane’s description of, ,366. 
Nicolayevsk, station of, built ly the Russians, 196. 
Noiha, gold-diggings on the, 216. 

Norfolk Bay, position and fur-trade of, 272. 
North-eastern route to India and China, Sebastian 
Cabot’s idea of, 335. 

, attempts to discover it, 335-337. 

North Pole, the first attempt to sail across the, 342. 

^ the plan first suggested by Thorne, 342. 

, Scoreshy’s near approach to the, 314, 

, Parry’s boat and sledge journey towards the, 

350. 

^ Dr. Hayes’s opinion as to the practicability 

of reaching the, across Kennedy Channel, 374. 
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North Pole, opinions of other scientific authorities 
as to the best way to reach, 374. 

North-west passage to India, attempts to discover 
tiiP, 342, 343. 

• , M ‘Clare’s discovery of the, 300. 

Company of Canada, formation and trade of 

the, 307. 

, its wars with the Hudson’s Bay Company, 

and final amalgamation, 308-310. 
Northumberlan l Sound, temperature of. 28. 
Notothenia, the, of the Antarctic seas, 400. 
Norway, the lemming of the Dovrefjeld, in, 42. 

, an absolute monarchy e.^tablishcd by Harold 

Haarfager in, 90. 

, causes of the mild climate of the coast of, 121. 

, condition of the soil, and of the cultivators 

of it, 121-123. 

constitution of, and education of the people, 

121. 

, population of, 121. 

coast sfcnery of, 123. 

, Drontheim and its industry, 124, 

, birds of the coast of, 124, 125. 

, the herring and cod fisheries of, 125-128. 

Nova Zcmbla, investigations of the shores of, 147. 

■ , circumnavigated by Pachtussow, 147, 148. 

— — — , meteorological observations of Ziwolka, 160. 
— — , the climate of, 151. 

j Von Bier’s scientific journey, 151. 

j scimtific results of his journey, 152, 153. 

, vegetation of, 153. 

w ^ solitude and silence of, 154. 

, rarity of insects in, 154. 

— . — , lemmings aijd foxes of, 154. 

, birds of, 154. 

, otlier animals of, 154, 155. 

, wintering of the Dutch under Barentz at, 340. 

Novgorod, the Great, subdued by the Czar Ivan I., 
191. 

NowodsikofT, Michael, his discoveries, 201. 
Nudibranchiata, enormous numbers of, in the Polar 
seas, 59. 

Nullipores on the coast of Greenland, 59. 

Nun, or Jiliheambaertje, the Supreme Being of the 
SamoiLedcs, 179. ^ 

O. 

Obdorsk, Castr^n’s visit to, 174. 

, description of the town, 188. 

— the fair at, 189. 

Obi river, importance of, 17. 

, barren grounds near the, 22. 

, its importance to the Ostiaks, 185. 

— , Castren’s journey to the, 174. 

— — , misery caused by the overflow of the, 175. 

, inhabitants of the banks of the, 175. 

Ochota river, the, 246. 

Ochotsk, sea of, reached by a party of Cossacks, 
195. 

, description of the town, 246. 

Olaf Truggeson, King of Norway, sends a mission- 
ary to Iceland, 93, 94. 

Olginsk, gold mine of, 218. 

Olonez, number of bears killed for their skins every 
year in, 212. 

Ommaney, Captain, his search for Franklin, 357. 
, his discovery of Franklin’s first winter-quar- 
ters, .357. 

Onkilon, or sedentary Tchuktchi, 207. 

, their mode of life, 267. 


Oraefa Jckul, height of, 69. 

, eruptions of, since the colonization of Iceland, 

95. 

Orange Island, visited by Barentz, 339. 

^Orc. Sre Grampus. 

Osborne, Captain Sherard, his opinion as to the 
method of reaching the North Pole, 374. 

Ostiaks, their fishing-grounds on the Obi, 175. 

, their summer huts and inode of life, 185, 186. 

— ‘ — , th ir poverty, 186. 

, their winter huts, 186. 

, th. ir attachment to their ancient customs, 

186, 187. 

, their clans, and princes, or chieftains, 187. 

, their excellence as archers, 187. 

, their personal appearance, and customs, 188. 

, annual tribute levied b^ Yermak, the robber, 

on them, 194. 

, confirmed by the Czar in the possession of 

their lands, 199. 

Ostrich, Darwin’s, of Patagonia, 420. 

Ostrownoje, town and fair of, ‘263 265. 

Otter, the sea-, or kalan (^Enhydris lutris\ value of 
the fur of the, 211,21‘2. 

, description of, 211. 

, chase of the, in Kamchatka, 258. 

hunting of tlie Aleuts, 273. 

Otter, the tish- (Lntj'a Camdnisis\ 317. 

, fur of the, 317. 

Owl, its favorite food, 43. 

, its winter in the highest latitudes, 43. 

Ox, the, in Iceland, 80. 

Oyster, most northerly limit where found, 126. 


P. 

Pachtussow, his circumnavigation of the southern 
island of Nova Zcmbla, 118. 

, his second voyage and death, 149, 150. 

Pack-ice, 40. 

, its tendency to separate in calm weather, 54. 

Paikoff, bis discovery of the Fox Islands, 201, 
I’arrots of Patagonia, 4‘20. 

Parry, Lieut. W. E. (afterwards Admiral Sir), his 
Arctic voyages, 344. 

— - — , his second voyage, 348. 

, his third voyage, 319. 

, abandonment of the “ Fury,” 349. 

, his boat and sledge journey towards the Pole, 

350. 

— , his subsequent career, .351. 

Parry, Mount, discovery of, 369. 

^ Dr. Hayes’s journey to, 373, 374. 

, Mountains, discovery of the, 403. 

Pasina river, scanty population of the, 220. 
Patagonia, Captain Fitzroy’s survey of, 415. 

, the people of, 417, 420. 

— , diftVrence of climate between tlio east and 
west, 417. 

, aridity of the east of, 417, 418. 

y large rivers of, 418. 

, animals of, 418, 419. 

-, introduction of the horse, 424. 

^ fashions of the Patagonians, 421. 

, their religious ideas, 421. 

, their superstitions and astronomical knowl* 

edge, 422. 

, their division into tribes, 422. 

, their huts, 422. 

, their trading routes, 423* 
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Patagonlang, their system of government, and great 
cacique, 423. 

, their arms, amusements, and character, 424. 

Paul, St., climate of the island, 271. 

, chase of the sea-bear on the, 313. 

Paul the First, discovery of the Island of, 274. 
Pekan, or woodshock (^Martea C(jam^en$ia\ fur of 
the, 316, 

Penas, gulf of, glacier at the, 394. 

Penguin, the, of the Antarctic seas, 395. 

, its food, 307. 

Penny, Master, his search for Franklin, 357, 358. 
Peruvian current, influence of the, 394. 
iVternianii, Dr. Augustus, his view of the route to 
the Pole, 374. 

Petrel, the giant (^Procellaria yigantea)^ of the An- 
tarctic seas, 394.% 

Petropavlosk, its population, 257. 

, unsuccessful attack of the English and French 

on, 256. 

Petschora river, 149. 

Philip’s hay, 400. 

Phipps, Captain (afterwards Lord Mulgravc), his 
voyage to discover the north-west passage, 314. 
Pipit (/ln/A//s pratnisis), the, of Iceland, 81. 
Plachina, Castrdn’s residence and study at, 176. 
Plover island, discovery of, 360. 

Plovers of Iceland, 81. 

Poland, the elk of, 39, 40. 

Pole, North, probable condition of the land (if any) 
at tlie, 27. 

Popow, Fedor, his discovery of the gold fields of 
Eastern Siberia, 214. 

I'opulation of Norway, 122. 

Potato, cultivation of, in Norway, 124. 

Pribilow Islands, climate of, 271. 

, sea-lions and guillemots of, 271. 

, chase of the sea-bear, 274. 

Prontschisclitseliew, liis fruitlesss endeavors to dou- 
ble the capes of Taimurland, 200. 

, death of him and his wife, 20. 

Prussia, East, the elk of, 30, 40. 

Ptarmigan albits), its residence in the high- 

est latitudes in wdnter, 43. 

of Spitzbergeii, 137. 

, its summer visits to Taimurland, 227. 

in the Tundra in summer, 10. 

Pteropods, food for the Greenland whale, 60. 

Puffins of Lovunnen island, 125. 

, mode of catching them, 125. 

Puiita Arenas, colony of Germans at, 416. 
Pustosersk, visit of Castren to, 171, 173. 

Pym, J..ieut., his sledge journey of search for Frank- 
lin, 360. 

R. 

Racoon (Proq/on Jotor\ 315, 378. 

, value and trade in the skins of the, 316, 

Rae, Dr., his search for wSir John Richardson, 357. 

, liis discoveries in the Arctic sc:is, 357. 

, his discovery of the fate of Franklin and his 

crew, 362. 

Raipass, copper mines at, 128. 

Ranunculus, snow (Ranunculus nivalis')^ of Nova 
Zernbla, 153. 

Rat, musk-. Sea IMusquash. 

Ravens of Iceland, 84. 

— , in Scandinavian mythologj^ 84, 85. 

, superstitions of the Icelanders respecting the, 

85 . 


Razor-bill, its nests on the most northern rocks, 67. 
i Red-knife Indians, their hunting-grounds, 327, 

* Red-pole, the, of Spitzbergen, 137. 

Red river coluiiy, destruction of the, 308. 

Red sharks of Iceland, 81. 

Reindeer, its summer and winter quarters in the 
Arctic regions, 19. 

, food found by the, in Spitzbergen, 27. 

, its importance to man in the northern regions, 

31. 

, its formation and adaptation to the circum- 
stances in which it is placed, 34. 

, clattering sound of its feet, 34. 

— — , its antlers, 34. 

, its young, 35. 

, its milk, 36. 

, its food and olfactoiw powers, 36. 

— — the caribou of North America, 36. 

, its geographical range in the Old and New 

World, 36'., 

, its love of a cold climate, 36. 

! , its services to man, 37. 

, its enemies, and disorders to which it is lia- 
ble, ;)7, 38. 

— ^ — , n nuisance in Iceland, 81. 

of Spitzbergen, 137. 

, the. pens of the J^apps, 160. 

^ milking the, 160. 

, tl. ■, sledges of the Lapps, 161. 

, attempt made to acclimatize the, in Scotland, 

162. 

- — ravages of wolves in herds of, 1(14. 

, rich Lapp ow'iiers of herds of, 164. 

, l^app mode ot‘ killing the, 164. 

, its two annnal migrations, 2.17. 

hunts of the Jukahires ol’ the Aiiiuj, 237, 238. 

races of the Tchiiktehi, 2()6. 

hunting of the Esquimaux, 205. 

, the Kutchiii Indian mode of pounding the, 

333. 

, chase of the, in Greenland, 388. 

Rensselaer bay, temperat uye of, in mid-winter, 19, 

20. I 

, Kane’s wdnters at, 365, 360. 

Resanow% Jakin, his gold-fields, 214. 

“ Rescue,” wreclx*of the, 410. 

Re.ykjahlid, boiling mud-caltlrons of, 70. 

Reykjavik, mean annual temperature of, 78. 

, the present capit-d of Iceland, 01. 

, account of, 00, 100. 

, the numial fair of, 100. 0 

— — , salary of the bishop of, 106. 

, rchools and library of, 108, 109. 

, the Icelandic Literary Society, 110. 

Rhinoceros remains found on the coast of North- 
ern Siberia, 203. 

Richardson, Dr. (afterw'ards Sir John), his Arctic 
land voyages, 346, 340. 

, dreadful suflcriiigs of the party, 346, 347. 

, his search for Sir John Franklin, 356. 

Rivers disclmrging their waters into the Polar 
ocean, 17. 

of Iceland, 78. 

Rocky Motmlains, the wild sheep of the, 41. 
Roebuck, near Lake Baikal, 40. 

Rorquals, or fin- whales, habitat and size of the, 60. 
, their food, 60. 

Rosmvsslow, his investigations of the shores of 
Nova Zernbla, 147. 

Rosa, (’apt. (afterwards Sir John), Arctic voyages 
of, 344. 
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Boss, Sir John, his second journey, 851. 

, his five years in the Arctic Ocean, 851-354. 

, his return home and honors, 854. 

, Sir James, his Arctic voyages, 351. 

, his search for Franklin, 357. 

, his discoveries in the Antarctic Ocean, 402. 

, collision between his ships, the “Erebus” 

and “ Terror,” 405, 400. 

, his danger between two icebergs, 406. 

Rum, effects of, on an Iceland clergyman, 101. 
Rupert’s Land, held by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
310. 

Russia, character of the coniferaj of, 23, 24. 

, the elk of the woods of the northern parts of, 

40. 

— , conquest of, by the Tartars under Baatv 
Khan, 101. 

, liberated from the Tartar yoke by Ivan I., 

191. 

, advances of, in Siberia, 195. 

— , annexes the country of the Ainoor, 196. 

, condition of the natives under the yoke of, 

197, 198. 

• , exiles from, to Siberia, 204-206. 

• , value of the skins annually imported by, 212, 

213. 

, life and dwellings in Nisbne-Kolymsk, 236. 

, first treaty of commerce between England 

and, 336. 

, Company, patent granted to the, to fish off 

Greenland, i38. 

Russian Fur Company, account of the, and its trade, 
272. 

S. 

Sabine, Mount, discovery of, 402. 

S^lc, value of the, to the Cossack conquerors of 
Siberia, 395. 

, importance and beauty of the fur of the, 209. 

, hunting, 210. 

Sabrina Land, discovery of, 401, 402. 

Sagamen, or historians, of Iceland, ^4. 

Sajan Mountains, Castren’s journey over the, 177. 
Salmon, Alpine (^Salinn alpinus)^ inirnetise numbers 
of, in Nova Zcmbla, 155. 

Salmon, shoals of, in the rivers of the Arctic regions, 
39. 

, abundance of, in Iceland, 87. '* 

, of the S3a of Ochotsk, 246, 247. 

0 abundance of, in Kamchatka, 255. 

Samoiedcs, European, Castren’s journey among the, 
170. 

, their drunkenness, 171. 

, their impatience of confinement, 171-173. 

, their barbarism, 179. 

, their Supreme Being, Num, or Jilibeambaert- 

je, 179. 

, their recourse to incantations, 180. 

, their idols, 180, 181. 

, their reverence paid to the dead, 181. 

, their mode of taking an oatli, 182. 

— , their personal appearance and habits, 182. 

, their wealth in reindeer, 183, 184. 

, their entire number in Europe and Asia, 184. 

^ their traditions of ancient heroes, 184. 

, confirmed by the Czar in their possc'^sions, 

199. 

• , the companions of Von Middendorflf on his 

journey, 221, 225. 

Sumund Erode, his Icelandic works, 94. 


Sand'bee (^Andrena) of Nova Zembla, 154. 
Sand-reed bread used in Iceland, 79. 

Sarmiento, Pedro, his voyage, 414. 

Sawina river, 148. 

Saxifragas, the, of tlic treeless zone, 20. 
iScalds, or bards, of Iceland, 94. 

Scandinavia, ch^iracter of the coniferse of, 22. 
Sclialaurow, his journeys on the coast of Siberia, 
201. 

Scliarostin, his residence at Spitzbergen, 142. 
Schelagskoi, Cape, rounded by Count Michael Stad- 
uebin, 197. 

, reached b}' Schalaurow, 201. 

Scoresby, Dr., his visit to Spitzbergen, 132. 

I , Captain, his near approach to the North Pole, 

j 344. 

j , his voyage to Greenland^ 385, 386. 

' Scotia, Nova, discovered and colonized by Green- 
I landers, 335. 

Scurvy in Spitzbergen, 140-142. 

, preservative against, 141. 

■ , Lapp mode of preventing the, 166. 

Sea, iniluence of the, on the sayerity of the Arctic 
winter, 27. 

Sea, Antarctic, compared with the Arctic regions, 
391. 

• , absence of vegetation in the, 391. 

, causes of the inferiority of the Antarctic cli- 
mate, 391, 392. 

, immensity of the icebergs of the, 392. 

, the Peruvian current, 394. 

^ birds of the coasts, 394- 

■ , cetaceans, 397-399. 

, Au^t^al fishes, 400. 

— — , voyages of discovery, 401. 

, storms and pack-ice, 4(U et seq. 

Seas, Arctic, dangers peculiar to the, 45. 

, tloating masses of ice, 45, 46. 

— — , ice-blink, 51. 

, summer logs, 54. 

, clearness of the atmosphere and apparent near- 
ness of obj(>cts, 55. 

, phenomena of reflection and refraction of the 
atmosphere, 55. 

, causes ^^hich prevent the accumulation of 

Polar ice, 55-67. 

, th(5 animals of the, 40, 43, 44, 59. 

, Russian discoveries off the Siberian coast, 201 

et seq. 

, Von MiddendorflTs journey down the Taimur 

river to the Polar sea, 221. 

, Wrangell’s nights on the Polar sea, 239. 

, his observations on the Polar sea, 240. 

, Matiuschkin’s sledge journey, 241. 

, voyages of the English and Dutch, 335 et 

seq. 

Sea-bear of Bering’s sea, 62. 

Sea-eagles of the coast of Norway, 125. 
Sea-elephant of the Antarctic Ocean, 398, 399. 
Sea-gulls of the coast of Nor\^a3', 124, 125, 

Sea-lion of Bering sea, 62. 

of tlie Pribilow Islands, 271. 

Seal-fishing at Spitzbergen, 142. 

of Nova Zembla, 355. 

hunts of the Esquimaux, 295, 296. 

catching at Newfoundland, 381. 

hunting on the coasts of Greenland, 384, 446. 

Seals, the, of the Polar seas, 62. 

, their uses to man, 62, 446. 

— the Antarctic, 399, 400. 

, their igloos, 449. 
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Sea-otter, value of the skin and former numbers of 
the, 201, 202. 

Sedger river, romaiiiic scenery of the, 410. 

Semple, Governor, murder of, 30.S. 

Sertularians on the coasts of Greenland, 59. 
Strvicc-trecs in the Arctic regions, 24. 

Shark, basking, on the northern coasts of Iceland, 
87. 

, its uses to the islander.s, 87. 

, oil inamifactured from its liver, 87. 

, the northern (Scymnus imcrocephalu$\ abund- 
ance of, off Spitzbergen, 137. 

, fishery of, on the coast of Greenland, 387. 

Sheep, wild (JJns monkmu), of the Kocky Mount- 
ains, description of the, 41. 

, the, of Iceland, and tlicir enemies, 80. 

, mode of sheep-shearing, 80. 

Shetland Islands, New, account of the, 392, 39.3. 
Shrimps off Spitzbergen, 133. 

Siberia, extent of the treeless zone of, 22. 

, character of the coniferae of, 23, 24. 

, the elk of, 39. 

, the roebuck and red deer of, 40. 

, the argali, or -wild sheep of, 41. 

, the white dolphin in the rivers of, Gl. 

, conquest of, by the Cossacks, for the Uus- 

.siaiKs, 11)3, 194. 

, final conquest of, by the Russians, and foun- 
dation of Tobolsk, 195 cf aeq. 

, condition of the natives of, under the dominion 

of Russia, 197, 198. 

, scientific expeditions sent to, 200 et seq. 

, its past ages, 203. 

, its extent and capabilities, 201. 

, the exiles sent there, 201 20G. 

, their condition there, 20(5. 

- condition of the West Siberian peasants, 207, 
208. 

, resonrccs of the country, 208. 

, extremes of heat and cold, 208. 

fur-lvaring animals, 209 et seq. 

— “, the gold-fields of Eastern, and the miners, 214- 
216. 

- — , value of the produce of some of the mines, 
217,218. 

, entire value of tlic produce of gold in 1856 

and 18(50, 218. 

• , luxury and extravagance caused by the 

W'calthy gold speciilator.s, 218, 219. 

, the gold of the L’ral. 219. 

, New, lemmings of, 27. 

, discovery of the islands of, 201, 202. 

i fossil ivory of. 202. 

Sibir, the capital of the Tartars in Siberia. 192. 

• , taken by Yerniak, the robber, for the Czar, 

194. 

Simpson, Mr. Thomas, his Arctic land voyage, 355. 

, his discoveries, 350. 

, assassitiatcd, 356. 

Sirowatsky, his discovery of the Archipelago of 
New Siberia, 203. 

Skalholt, the ancient capital of Iceland, account of, 
98. 

, its present condition, 09. 

-, its meadow lands and scenery, 99. 

Skaptar joknl, 69 

, the great eruption of, in 1783, 95. 

Skates of Lapps, 1(51. 

Skeidara, ISlr. Ilolland’s journev across the, 111, 112. 
Skjalfandafljot river in Iceland, 78. 

Skogslappar, or Forest Lapps, account of Ih^, 166. 


Sledges of the Lapps, 161. 

, tlie sacred sledge, Ilahengau, of the Samol- 

edes, 180. 

I^Siiiith's Soirtid, temperature of, 27. 

, icebergs formed in, 48. 

, discovery of the entrance to, 343, 365. 

“ Smoke, valley of,” in Iceland, 70. 

Snorri Sturleson, the Herodotus of the North, ac- 
count of him and bis “ Heimskringla,” 94, 95. 
Snow-huntings of the “barren grounds,” 18. 

Snow, its protection of the vegetation of the Arctic 
regions, 19. 

, warmth caused by, 19. 

, no land yet found covered to the water’s edge 

with cti rnal snow, 27. 

, amount of the fall of, in Taimurland, 225, 226. 

, probable dimijuition of the fall of, advancing 
towards the pole, 226. 

, its proteoAion against cold, 226. 

Sociali.sm among the I)og-rih Indians, 329. 
Solfataras of Iceland and Sicily compared, 88. 
Solovetskoi, convent of, 180. 

Sorcerv of the Laplanders, 158. 

, of the Samoiedes, 180. 

Spain, salted cod-fish imported into, 129. 

Spasy, produce of the gold mine of. 218. 

Spirits, invisible, of tlie Samoiedes, 180, 181. 
Spitzl)erg(‘:i, flowers of, 20. 

, vast fields of ice in the plateau of, 27. 

, food of the reindeer of, 27. 

proofs of a funner milder climate in, 29, 30. 

^ birds of, 43, 44. 

, apparent nearness of objects at, in clear 

weather, 51. 

, (he walrus of the coast of, 64. 

, description of the archipelago of, 131, 132. 

, the west coast, 132. 

, Scoreshy’s ascent of a mountain, and excur- 
sion along tile const, 132, 133. 

, ISlagdalena hay, 133 136. 

, ire-cliffs and avalanches of ice, 135. 

, scientific xsxploring expeditions sent to, 136. 

, flora and fauna of, 130, 137. 

, fisheries of, 1:59. 

— , coal and drift-wood of. 137, 138. 

, history of, 138. 

, .att^npts made to cclonize it, 139 -141. 

, RuHiian hunters’ inode of wintering at, 142. 

, walrus and seal-fishing at, 142. 

, discoveiy of, 340. ^ 

Spout, the, of Newfoundland, 376. 

Sjirings, hot, of Iceland, 70. 

, the Geysir, 71. 

•, the Strokkr, 72. 

.Spruce fir of the Hudson’s Bay territorjq 24. 
Squirrel, value of the fur of the, 212. 

Sladolski Island, visit of Pachtussow to, 148. 
Staduchin, Count Michael, his foundation of th^ 
town of Nisliiiei-Kolymsk, 196, 197. 

navigates the sea eastward of Cape Schclag> 

skoi, 197. 

Stawineii river, 148. 

Stellcr, G. W., notice of him, 248. 

^ his scientific journey to Kamchatka, 248. 

, ill-treated by Bering, 250. 

, liis sufferings on Bering’s Island, 251. 

, di'ath of his commander, Bering, 252. 

, his return to Kamchatka, 252. 

. persecuted by the Siberian authorities, 263 

-, iiis death, 253. 

I Stockfish of Iceland, 87. 
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Storms on the Whito Sen, 1C9. 

of the Tundras, 172, 173. 

of the Arctic zone, 225, 223. 

off Newfoundland, 181. * • 

in the Antarctic ocean, 404, 405. 

, tho williwaws, or hurricane squalls, of the 

Strait of Maj^ellan, 412. 

Strogonoff, foundation of the Uussian family of, 192, 
193. 

Strokkr, description of the, 72. 

Strongbow Indians of tho Kocky Mountains, the, 
327. 

Sukkertopp?n, seen by Davis, 337. 

Sulphur of Iceland, 88. 

, compared with that of Sicily, 88. 

Summer, the perpetual daylight of, o6. 

, fogs of, 54. 

in Taimurland, 225. 

Sun, the midnight, effect of, on icebergs, 50-52. 
Sunset, magnificence of a, 32. 

Surgut, ('astren’s visit to, 175. 

Surts-hellir, or caves of Surtur, description of, 77. 
Suslik, the, of Siberia, 212. 

, value of its fur, 212. 

Svatoinosa, Capo, fossil ivory at. 202. 

Sviatoi-noss, doubled by the Russians, 200. 

Swans of Iceland, 81, 84. 


T. 

Tabix, the imaginary Cape, of the Dutch naviga- 
tors. 339. 

Tadibes, or sorcerers of the Samoiedos, 180. 

• , their dress and incantations, 180. 

Tagilsk, Nisline, the gold-producing town of, 219. 
Taiga, molaiiclioly character of the, 230. 

, gold-fields of the, 213. 

Taimiir Lake, visited by lAeiit. Laptew, 200. 

, storm on the, 223. 

Taimur river, visited by Lieut. Laptew, 200. 

, Von MiddendorlFs journey ro.tlie, 221-223. 

TaiiniirlaiKl, einleavors of Prontschischlschew to 
doulile the rapes of, 200 

, MiddcndorlTd adventures in, 220, 221. 

, his observations on the climate and natural 

productions of, 225. 

amount of the fall of snow in, 225, flo. 

Tana river, discovery of the, by Jelissoi Busa, 195. 
Tarn Mount, Darwin’s asctnit of, 411. 

Tartars, their subjection of the Russians, 191. 

• driven out by Ivan I., 191. 

permanently overthrown by Ivan II., 192. 

Tattooing, Cree Indian mode of, 323. 

Tchendoma, the, visited by .Iclissei Busa, 195. 
Tchuktebi, barren grounds in the land of the, 21, 
22 . 

the land of the. 2G2. 

-, pipes of, 2G4. 

their short summer, 2G2. 
thcir independence and commercial enterprise, 
2G3. 

- ladies, Matiuschkin’s visit to some, 265. 
amusements of the people, 26G. 
the wandering and sedentaiy , 2G7. 
their mode of life, 2G7. 
population of the land of the, 207. 

Tea-parties at Nishne-Kolym.«k, 238. 

Temperature of Rensselaer bay in mid-winter, 19, 

20 , 

effect of the sea on, of the Arctic regions, 27. 


Temperature, indurnce of the winds on, 27. 

, former milder, of the Arctic regions, 29. 

, probable causes of the changes in the Arotio 

climate, 29. 

, the low est ev^r felt by man, 28. 

, how man is enabled to bear extraordinary low, 
28. 

- of Iceland at different places, 78. 

Tennyson’s Monument, Dr. Kane's description of, 
3G7. 

■ Terror, Mount, 403. 

Terski Lapps, Castr^n’s attempted journev to the, 
170. 

I Thangbrand, Christian missionary to Iceland, 9:1 
94. 

I Thingvalla, plain of, 7G. 

i , site of tlie ancient Icelandic Althing at, 91, 

i 92. 

pastor of, 104. 

, church of, 105. 

Thingvalla Lake, in Iceland, 92. 

Thiorsa river, in Iceland, 78. 

Thorlakson, Jon, tlic poet of Iceland, account of 
him and liis works, 107. 

Thorne, Robert, his .suggestion for sailing across the 
North Pole, 312. 

Thorwald the traveller, the first Christian Icelander, 
his career, 92, 93, 

Tides, effect of the, in preventing the accumulation 
of Polar ice, 57. 

Tinno Indians, defeated by the Crecs, 319. 

, their retaliation, 320. 

, their wars with tlic Blackfeet, 320. 

, their wigwams, or tents, 324. 

, various tribes of tho. and their range, .327. 

, their appearance, manners, and customs, 327- 

329. 

, improvements in their condition, 329, 330. 

, their wives and children, 330. 

, their cruelty to the aged, 330. 

Tjiimcn, the first settlement of Russians in Siberia, 
195. 

, Steller’s grave at, 253. 

Tobacco, fondness of the Lapps for, 1G5, 1G7. 

eagerness of the wild tril)es of the North for, 

2G4. 

Tobol.sk, battle of, 193, 195. 

, foundation of the city of, 195. 

, condition of tlie southern part, 207, 208. 

Tolstoi Ness, Castren’s visit to, 177. 

Tolstycli, Adrian, his discoveries, 201. 

Tomsk, criminals of, 206.207. 

I Tornea, reindeer gloves of, 37. 
i Torsteinson Jon, the martyr of tho AVestman Isl- 
ands, 118. 

' Tookoolito, 442, 46G, 768, 769, 761. 

Train-oil of Tromsd, 128. 

Transbaikalia, Castren’s visit to, 177. 
rravelling in Iceland, 110, 111. 

Treeless Z(»ne oFRuropc, Asia, and America, 18-22. 
Tn urenberg bay, deer of, 137. 

j Trolladyngja, eruptions of, since the colonization of 
Iceland, 95. 

Tronsf), cod-fisliery and cod-liver oil of, 128. 

lescription of the town and island, 128. 
Tschirigow, his voyages, 201. 

'V\\Q\\\\\Q,o{Cti nowys MayeUanica)^ the, of Patagonia, 
119. 

Tunilrl, or barren grounds of the Arctic regionS) 18, 
19. 

, of the European Samoledcs, 171. 
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Tundri, storms of the Tundras, 172. 

Tung-ower, or hot spring at Ri.‘ikholt, in Iceland. 
70. 

Tungusi, the, their relationship to the Mantchou, 
244. 

, their conquests and final subjugation by the 

llussians, 244. 

■ , tlieir intellectual development, 244. 

, their tribes and population, 244. 

, their wretchedness. 241. 

, their manners and customs, 245. 

Tunguska river, gold-fields of the Upper, 214. 
Turkey-bu/./ard, the, of Patagonia, 414). 
Turuchansk, (’astreii’a visits to, 176, 177. 

Tyndall glacier, enormous size of, 50. 


1 Vigr, eider-ducks of, 83. 

, Mr. Shepherd s visit to, 83, 84. 

j Vikings, their courage and discoveries, 89. 

I Virgins, Cape, 409. 

I Vogelsang, deer of, 137. 

Volcanic eruptions in Iceland since its colonization. 

95. * 

Volcanoes giving birth to Iceland, G8. 

, those now existin/?thci*c, 69. 

, the Esk, on Jan Meycn, 146. 

, of Kamchatka, 256. 

, eruption of Mount Erebus, 40.3. 

Vole, field {Arewola (economus), indigenous to Ice- 
land, 80. 

Voyageur, tbe, of North America, 304. 

, his life and character, 304, 305. 


U. 

Uffliot the Wise, his first code of laws in Iceland, 
91. 

llnalaschka, climate of, 269. 

, vegetation of, 269, 270. 

, people of, 273. 

Union, Cape, Dr. Hayes’s sledge vovago to, 373, 374. 
United States, right of, to lish on the banks of New- 
foundland, 379. 

Ural Mountain.s, Castron’s pa.ssane of the, 174. 

, first diseovery of gold i«i the, 214. 

, quantity of gold found in the, 219. 

Ustsvlmsk, Castrdii’s vi^it to, and ill-treatment at, 
173, 174. 

Utzjoki, the pastor of, 169. 

Uusa river, Castr6n’8 journey up the, 174. 


V. 

Vaaoe, cod-fi.shery of, 126. 

,’ ancient importance of, 126. 

Vancouver’s Island, placed under the management 
of the Hudson’.s Hay Company. 310. 

Vapor baihs of the Croe Indians, ,321. 

Vare. the, of Norway, 121, 

Vegetation, protection atforded by snow to, 19. 

, di.stinctivc characters of the Arctic forests, 

22 24. 

of the “ barren grounds,” 18, 21, 22. 

', length of time necessary for the formation of 

even small stems of trees in the. Arctic regions, 
25. 

, harinlcs.s charactev'of the Arctic plants, 2.5. 

, no land yet discovered in which it is entirely 

subdued by winter, 27. 

^ former, of the northern regions of the globe, 

29. 

of Spitzbergen, 136. 

of Nova Zombla, 152. 

of Taimurland, 226. 

of Kamchatka, 251. 

of the Bay of Awatscha, 256. 

of the Pribilow Islands, 27U 

of Newfoundland, 376. 

of Greenland, 388. 

, absence of, in the Antaictic regions, 391. 

of Port Famine, 410. 

Verchnei Ostrog, in Kamchatka, built, 198. 
Verazzani, his voyages, 335. 

Vest fjord, cod-fishery of the, 126. 

Victoria Land, discovery of, 102. 

Videy, eider-ducks of, 81, 82. 


W. 

Walrus, or morse {Trichechus j'os77iarus\ descrip* 
tion of the, 62 fil. 

, its affeclionate temper, 64. 

', its parental love, 64. 

— — ; it.‘< ciiief resorts and food, 64. 

fishing at Spitzbergen, 144. 

hunted on Bear Island, 144. 

of Nova Zeml»la, 155. 

hunting on the coa-st of Aliaska, 275. 

, ]>iece.s of skin of, a mediiini of exchange, 276. 

, Esquimaux mode of limiting it, 298. 

Washington Land, discovery of, 369. 

, Dr. Hayes's journey to, 373. 

Whssiljew, his visit to the Lena, 195. 

Waygatz, island oi’ the sacred island of the Samoi- 
edes, 180. 

Weasel, the Siberian ( kVeerm Sibmea')^ the fur of, 
211. 

Weddell, Captain, his Antaretic voyages, 401. 
AVelden, liis vi.'-it to Bear Island, 144. 

Wellington Channel, temperature of, 28. 

, discovery of, .345. 

Wcnjamiii, the Archimandrite, 170. 

Western, Thomas, preaches Christianity to the 
Lapps, 156. 

Westman Islands, description of the, 114. 

, dift^ully of access of the, 114. 

, how they became colonized, 115, 

, Heimacy, or Home Island, 116. 

. food and trade of the people, 117. 

, popiilaticm and mortality of the children, 118. 

their sufierings from pirates, 118, 119. 

AVeymouth, his voyage to Hud.son’s Bay. 341. 
Whale, the Greenland (^Balcuna mysticetU8\ or 
smooth-l>ack, 60. 

off Nova Zembla, 155. 

, the white, or beluga, 61. 

the “ca’ing,” 62. 

- — a stranded, at Spitzbergen, 133. 

-, the fin-back, 59, 60. 

of Spitzbergen, 137. 

otTNova Zembla, 155. 

•, smooth-backed, of the Antarctic seas, 897. 
sperm, of the Antarctic Ocean, 398. 

AVhalcrs, their dangers, in thi Arctic seas, 48. 

depressing ctfeet of the summer fogs, 54. 

, their operationa in the Polar seas, 59. 

, whale chases of the Aleuts, 275. 

, whale-hunts of the Esquimaux, 295. 

j abnndarcc .of whalcsin the Antarctic seas, 397. 

, liiiitie between a ^\hal^) and a grampus, 398. 
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Whale Sound, enormous glaciers of, 60. 

White-fish, or Corcgonus, of North America, 
310, 311. 

White Sea, Castrdn’s journey to the, 170. 

— , Chancellor's discovery of the passage 
from England to the, 192. 

, an English expedition in the, 336. 

Whymper, Frederick, travels in Alaska, 277- 
289. • 

Wilkes, Captain, his discoveries in the Antarc- 
tic Ocean, 402. 

Wilkes's Land, discovery of, 402. 

Williwaws of the Strait of Magellan, 412. 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, his voyage and death, 
336. 

Willow, polar (Saltx polaris), of Nova Zembla, 
163. 

— , dwarf, of the treeless zone, 21. 

, dwarf^ on the shores of the rivers and 

lakes, 24. 

Wind-hole Strait of the Dutch navigators, 339. 

Winds, effects of the cold sea-winds on vegeta- 
tion, 22. 

, influence of the, on an Arctic climate, 27. 

Winter Harbor, Parry’s winter in, 345. 

Winteria Aromatica, the, 410. 

Witchcraft and witches of the Laplanders, 158. 

Wolf, its attack of the reindeer, 37, 38. 

, Lapp mode of hunting the, 164. 

, in Newfoundland, 378. 

Wolverine. (See Glutton.) 

, fur of the, 316, 

Wood, length of time necessary for the forma- 
tion of, in the Arctic regions, 25. 

Woman, dying, abandoned, 462. 


Wrangell, Lieut, von, his services as an Arctic 
explorer, 233. 

, his journey to the shores of the Polar 

sea, 234. 

, his winters at Kolymsk, 238. 

, his night on tfic Polar sea, 289. 

his danger, and return to St. Petersburg, 

241-243. 

Wrestling for a wife among the Tinnd Indians, 
380 ; and among the Kutchin Indians, 382. 


Y. 

Yenisei river, importance of, 17. 

Ycrmak Timodajeffj the Cossack robber, 192. 

, his conquest of Siberia and death, 194. 

, his monument in Tobolsk, 194, 195. 

York roads, beauty of, 412. 

Yukon river, 278-289. 

, ice in, 283. 

Yukon, fort, 284. 


Z. 

ZisMBLA, Nova, vast ice-fields of, 27. 

, mean temperature of, in summer and 

winter, 27. 

, tlic narwhal of the seas of, 60. 

, the walruses of the coasts of, 64. 

Zinzendorf, Count, his interest in Greenland, 
384. 

Ziwolka, the Russian steersman, his voyages, 
149, 160. 

, his meteorological observations, 150. 


THE TEOPIOAL WOELD. 


’A. 

Arane.®. (See Spiders.) 

Aard-vark, or earth-hog, 608. 

Abyssinia, elephant-hunting in, 717. 

Acacias, 537. 

Adjutant bird, 625, 657. 

Africa, Savannas of, 503 ; hunting in, 504 ; lake 
region of, 606 ; insects of, 588, 598 ; serpents 
of. 627 ; monkeys of, 677 ; lions of, 700 ; 
elephants of, 715; rhinoceroses of, 721; hip- 
popotamus of, 725; camel of, 729; giraffe of, 
731 ; zebras and quaggas of, 733. 

Alligators, of the old and new world, 635; 
their prey, 635 ; size of, 636 ; crane caught 
by, 637 ; men caught by, 638 ; tenacity of 
life, 638; their young, 639; their enemies, 
639; torpidity in the dry season, 500, 639; 
feign death, 640; fights with the orang- 
outang, 683. 

Agassiz Louis: His collection of fishes, 520; 
account of natives of the Amazon, 521, 522 ; 
estimate of the productions of Amazonia, 


524; description of Brazilian coffee-planta- 
tions, 564 ; of the coffee-moth, 566. 

Agave-plant, the, 533. 

Alpaca, the, 483. 

Altos of Peru. (See Puna.) 

Aluates, or howling monkeys, 690. 

Amache, ant, 597. 

Amazon, River and Valley of, 617; extent of, 
518; lagoons, 518; inundations, 519; vege- 
tation of, 519 ; fishes of, 520 ; animal life of, 
520; natives of, 521; siesta on, 564; alliga- 
tors in, 636 ; turtles of, 641. 

Amphisbaenas, 521. 

Anaconda, or water-boa, 620. 

Andersson, John, Notes of, 504, 666, 667, 700, 
701, 704, 724, 732. 735. 

Andes, the ascent of, 490. 

Animal life, general survey of, in difierent 
zones, 581. 

Animals : Alpaca, 483 ; boars, 735 ; babirusa, 
736 ; camel, 728 ; dromedary, 750 ; elephants, 
712; giratres, 731; hippopotamus, 726; hu- 
anacu. 483; jaguar, 710; leopard, 708; lion, 
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698; puma, 710, qiiagga, 788; rhinoceros, 
721; sloth, 673; tiger, 705; vicuna, 483; 
wild-cat8, 711 ; zebras, 733. 

Anomaluri, the, 673. 

Ant-bears, 606 ; ant-bear,^nd jasruar. 607. 
Ant-hills, 602. , 


Ants : Their numbers, 694 ; pain of their bite, 
696; destructive of plants, 596; household 
pests, 697 ; the bashikouay, 698 ; house- 
building ants, 699 ; slave-holding ants, 600. 
Apes. (fcJee Monktys.) 

Aphides, or plant-lice, furnish honey for ants. 


Arabia, coffee- culture in, 6615. 

Arabs, mode of hunting the lion, 702. 

Aras, or macaws, 662. 

Argala, or adjutant-bird, 625, 657. 

Armadillos, 609 ; extinct species, 610. 
Arrow-root, the, 655. 

Aru, how natives of, shoot birds of paradise, 
654. 


Atacama, Peruvian Desert, 508. 

Ateles, or spider-monkeys, 690. 

Atlas, Mount, Lion-hunting in, 700. 
Atmosphere^ the : currents of, 475. 

Atolls, or coral islands, 478. 

Atta cephalotes, ant destructive of the banana, 
696. 

Australia, coral reef of, 479; desert of, 608; 
birds of, 655 ; bower-bird of, 656 ; the tale- 
galia, 656 ; the emu of, 668. 


devil-bird, 657; the tailor-bird, 668; the 
grosbeak, 668 ; the korwc, 658 ; weaving 
birds, 659;* parrots, 659; cockatoos, 662; 
macaws, 662; paroquets, 663; the ostrich, 
663 ; rheas, 667 ; the cassowary, 667 ; the 
emu, 668; the condor, his character and 
flight, 693; mode of capturing, 694; the car- 
rion vulture, 695; the harpy eagle, 696 ; the 
sociable vulture, 696 ; the bacha, 697 ; the 
fishing eagle, 697 ; the sparrow-hawk, 698 ; 
the secretary eagle, 698. 

Boars, wild, chase of, 735. 

Boas, 620; the boa constrictor, 620: water 
boas, 600, 620. 

Bogota, table land of, 495. 

Bolas, the., 502. 

Bon, M., his spider-thread stockings, 614. 

Borelo, or black rhinoceros, the, 721. 

Bo-tree, or Pippul, 530. 

Bower-bird, the, 656. 

Brazil, Agassiz's estimate of its future, 623 ; 
coffee-culture in, 663; ants of, 601 ; toads of, 
633. 

Bread-fruit, 650. 

Bufo gigas, or great toad of Brazil, 633. 

Buildings of ants, 602. 

Bushropes, or lianas, 616, 686. 

Butterflies, 682. 

Butterfly, the leaf, 583. 


B. 

Babtrusa, the 736. 

Baboons. (See ' 

Bacha, or African falcon, the, 697. 

Bamboos, uses of, 632. 

Banana, and plantain, 551. 

Banyan, or Indian fig-troe, 529. 

Baobab, the giant tree, 627 ; Mrs. Livingstone^s 
grave under, «528. • 

Barth, Henry, J'lotes of, 504, 510, 715. 

Bashikouay ant, the, 598. 

Basilisk, the, 632. 

Bat, the, 669; character and habits, 670; the 
kalong, 670; eaten in Java, 670; the vam- 
pire, 671 ; horse-shoe bats, 672; small bat of 
Ceylon, 672. 

Beetles, abundance of in the tropical world, 
681 ; used for ornament, 692. 

Behemoth ; is he the hiiipopotamus or the buf- 
fiilo? 725. 

Bell-bird, or campanero, 647. 

Bete-rougc, the, 687. 

Birds: the condor, 480, 498, 693; the asfir, 
609; the ostrich, 512, 603; the secretary, 
624 ; the adjutant, 625 ; general view of bird- 
life, 645; the toucan, 646; the humming- 
bird, 647 ; cotingas, 647 ; tho campanero, 
647 ; manakins, 648 ; cock of the rock, 648 ; 
troopials, 648 ; orioles, 649 ; cassiques, 649 ; 
the mocking-bird, 649; the toropishu, 660; 
the tunqni, 660 ; goatsuckers, 650 ; the or- 
gan-bird, 650; the cilgero, 650; the flamingo, 
660; the ibis, 651; the jabiru, 651; theja- 
cana, 651 ; the rhinoceros hornbill, 651 ; 
sun-birds, 652 ; honey-eaters, 652 ; ocel- 
lated turkey, 652; the lyre-bird, 653; birds 
of paradise, 653 ; the bower-bird, 656 ; the 
talegalla, 666 ; the coppersmith 657 ; the 


Cacao, or chocolate, 667. 

Cactuses, 633. 

Camel, the, 728; ships of the land, 728; forma- 
tion of its foot, 729; its food, 729; its water- 
pouch, 729 ; its hump, and the uses of it, 
729 ; its desert home, 729 ; the camel and its 
master, 730; training for robbery, 730; en- 
durance of thirst, 730; distinction between 
the camel and the dromedary, 730 ; caravan 
journeys, 730; changes from servitude, 731 ; 
effects upon its temper, 731 ; excuses for its 
ill-temper, 731. 

Carnelcopard. (Sec Giraffe.) 

Campanero, or bell-bird, 647. 

Cassava, or Mandioca, 654. 

Cassia. (See Cmaamon.) • 

Cassiques, 649. 

Cassowary, the, 667. 

Cattle and horses in America, 600. 

Cay men. (See Alligators,) 

Ceiba-tree, the, 531. 

Cerastes, the, 620. 

Ceylon, Game in, 605; parasitic and thorny 
plants of, 536; Cinnamon culture, 573; ants 
of, 695; serpents of, 616; alligators of, 640; 
turtles of, 644 ; birds of, 667 ; monkeys of, 
686; elephants of, 713; taming elephants, 
717; Panickeas, or elephant-catchers, 718; 
their mode of capturing the elephant, 718 ; 
elephant establishments of the government, 
721. 

Chacma, or pig-faced baboon, 687. 

Chaco, the grand, of Paraguay, 602. 

Chameleon, the, 630. 

Charming, by serpents, 621. 

Chegoes or jiggers, 585. 

Cheetah, or hunting leopard, the, 708. 

Chelonians, or tortoises, 642. 

Chimpanzee, the, 677. 
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Chirimoya, the, 492, 566. 

Chocolate, 667. 

Church, E. A., his painting of the Hegrt of the 
Andes 491. 

Cicadoe, the, 692. 

Cilgero, the, 660. 

Cinnamon, 671 ; the Dutch monopoly of, 672; 
amount produced, 672 ; historical notices of, 
673 ; present consumption of, 674. 

Climbers, the, 669; the Imt, 669; the flying 
squirrel, 673 ; the galeopitheci, 673 ; the 
anomaliiri, 673 ; the sloth, 673; monkeys, 676. 

Climbing plants, 636. 

Cloves, 674, 676. 

Cobra de Capcllo, the, 619. 

Coca, the leaves of, 668 ; effects of their use, 669. 

Cochineal insect, the, 691. 

Cockatoos, 662. 

Cock of the rock, 648. 

Cockroaches, 689. 

Cocoa, Cacao, and Coca,nottobec0nfounded,568. 

Cocoa palm, the, 638. 

Coffee, 662; home of the plant, 662; coffee 
countries, 663, 665; coffee plantations in 
Brazil, 664; gathering the berries, 665; 
enemies of the plant, 666. 

Coffee-bug, the, 666. 

Coffee-moth, Mrs. Agassiz’s description of, 666. 

Colobi, the, 691. 

Columbus, and the Gulf-stream, 474. 

Condor, the, 4S0, 498 ; liis character and flight, 
693 ; mode of capturing, 694. 

Copi^ersmith, bird, the, 667. 

Coqiieros, or coca-chewers, 570. 

Coral, reefs and islands, 478, 479 

Cordilleras, the, 490. 

Cotingas, 647. 

Cougar, or puma, the, 711. 

Crab, robber, the, 680. 

Crane, caught by alligator, 637. 

Crocodiles. (See Alliyators.) 

Cnbbcer-burr, a famous tree, 529. 

Currents of the ocean, 473 ; the equatorial cur- 
rent, 474; tlie Gulf Stream, 474, 

Cynocephali, monkeys, the, 687. 

D. 

Dancing parties of birds of paradise, 656, 

Deryas, sacred monkey of Egypt, the, 688. 

]lesplobado, the, 480, 482, 486. 

Deserts (See also iSavannas,) Of Atacama, 
508 ; of Australia, 6' 8 ; the Sahara, 609. 

Devil-bird of Ceylon, 667. 

Dioscorea, or yam-plants, 555. 

Doldrums, or equatorial calm belts, 476, 

Dorey, ants of, 697. 

Douw, or Burchell’s zebra, 734. 

Dragon trees, 628 

Dromedary, the, (See Camel.) 

Du Chaillu, Paul : Account of the bashikouay 
ant, 698; of squirrel charmed by serpent, 
624 ; kills large snake, 627 ; kills a gorilla, 
678 ; female gorilla and young, 679 ; number 
of gorillas seen by him, 680 ; whips of hippo- 
potamus-skin, 727. 

Diirion, the, 667 ; favorite food of the orang- 
outang, 684. 

Dutch, their monopoly.of spices, 672, 676. 

Dyaks. of Borneo, 681 ; contest with the orang- 
outang, 684. 


E. 

Eagle, the harpy, 696; the Ashing, 698 ; the 
secretary, 698. 

Ecuador, characteristics of, 490. 

Edible insects, 692; edible spiders, 614. 

Elevation, its influence upon climate, 480, 486. 

Elephant, the, 712; difference between the 
tamed and wild, 712; timidity of the ele- 
phant, 713; his power of climbing, 713 ; his 
water-stomach, 713 ; his trunk, and its uses, 
713; his tusks, and their possible uses, 714; 
elephant herds, 604, 714 ; tuskers, 714 ; rogue 
elephants, 714 ; distinction between African 
and Asiatic elephants, 716; elephants known 
to the ancients, 715; range of the African 
elepliant, 716 ; how they are hunted by the 
natives, 716; by Europeans, 716; in Abys- 
synia, 716; the Asiatic elephant, 717; their 
abundance in Ceylon, 717 ; mode of cap- 
turing them, 718 ; behavior of the captured 
aniinals, 719 ; great elephant-hunts, 719 ; 
elephant-corral, 719 ; tied up, 470, 719; tame 
elephants assisting to capture wild ones, 719 ; 
decoy-elephants, 720; an obstinate brute, 
720; a little head-work, 720; dying of a 
broken heart, 720; the elephant in captivity, 
720; value of tlieir labor, 720. 

Elliott, Ensign, adventure with a tiger, 707. 

Emu, the, 667. 

Ernydac, or inarsh-tortoiscs, 641. 

Enornioiis snakes, stories of, 627. 

Epiphytic plants, 636. 


E. 

Fangs, poison, of serpents, 618. 

E.-iscination of serpents, 621. 

Fire-ant of Guiana, 695. 

Fire-flies, 684. 

Fishin" eagle, tlic, 698. 

Flamingo, the, 660. 

Flies, noxious, 687. 

Flying frog, Wallace’s, 633. 

Flying lizards, 632. 

Flying squirrels, 673. 

Forests of the Tropical World, 614. 

Formica. (See Aafs.) 

lA)x-bat, or kalong, tlic, 670. 

Franklin, Dr., Account of Indian corn, 649. 

Frogs and toads : Gigantic of tlic Amazon, 520 ; 
the pipa, 632 ; Brazilian tree-frog, 633 ; Wal- 
lace’s flying frog, 633; singular toad at 
Bahia, 633 ; the bufo gigas, 634. 

Fruits and Plants of the Tropi(?al World ; the 
chirimoya, 492, 666 ; the leroshua, 604 ; the 
inokuri, the kengwe, the naras, 605; the 
date, 642; the litchi, 666; the mangosteeu, 
657 ; the mango, 667 ; the durion, 667. 


G. 

Galagos, semi-monkeys, the, 688. 
Galapagos, or Tortoise Islands, 640. 
Galeopitheci, the, 673. 

Gallinazos, or carrion vultures, 696. 
Gavials. (See Alliyators.) 

Geckoes, the, 629. 

Gibbons, monkeys, the, 686. 

Ginger, 678. 
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Giraffe, the, 604 ; pulled down by lionsj 699 ; 
it8 aspect, 731 ; its weapons of defence, 732; 
its anatomical structure, 782; chase of the 
giraffe, 732 ; encounters with lions, 699, 732; 
Aristotle and Buffbn on the giraffe, 733; 
giraffes in Europe and America, 733 ; analo- 
gies between the ostrich and the giraffe, 733. 

Glagah grass, the, 646. 

Gnu, the, 734. 

God’s birds, name for birds of paradise, 653. 

Goliath beetle, the, 582. 

Gorilla, the, 678; Du Chaillu’s adventures 
among, 678 ; female and young, 679. 

Gourds, esculent, of the kalahari, 505. 

Graminea, or grasses, 532. 

Grosbeak, the, 658. 

Guachos of South America, 502. 

Gum-lac insect, 592. 


H. 

Haje, serpent, the, 620. 

Harpy eagle, the, 090. 

Henderson, A. M., on the fascination of ser- 
pents, 621. 

Himalayas, mountains of, 497. 

Hippopotamus, the, 725; is it the behemoth of 
Job? 725; its ancient and present habitat, 
725; its mode of life, 725; its unpleasing 
aspect, 725; its inoflensive character, 720; 
the rogue liippopotaniiis, 720 ; intelligence 
of the hippopotamus, 720; whips of its hide, 
727 ; its ivory, 727 ; modes of destroying, 
727 ; spearing the hippopotamus, 728 ; the 
downfall, 728. 

Historical tree, the oldest, 530. ’ 

Hog, the, destructive to the rattlesnake, 019. 

Honey-eaters, 052, 

Hornbill, the rhinoceros, 651. 

Horse, tlie, introduced into America, 500; in- 
fluence upon the natives, 502. 

House-building ants, 599. 

Humming-birds, 647. 

Huanacu, the, 483. 

Humboldt, A. Von: Notes of, 498, 517, 525, 
552, 601, 638, 691, 694. 

Ilunirnan, the sacred monkey of India, 686. 

Hunting, of the vicuna, 484; of the gazelle, 
512; of the ostrich, 512, 604; of the lion, 
700; by the cbeetali, 708; of the rhinoceros, 
723 ; of the hippopotamus, 727 ; of the wild 
boar, 735. 

Hurricanes, velocity of, 477. 

Hysena, the, 709 ; diflerent species of, 709. 

Uy drosauri, or water-lizards, 032. 


I. 

Ibis, the, 651. 

Igaripes, or canoe paths of the Amazon, 518. 

Iguanas, 631. 

Incas of Peru, 486 ; origin of their civilization, 
487 ; present aspect of their sacred island, 487 ; 
fountain of tlie Incas, 488 ; their great mil- 
itary roads, 489. 

Indians, of I^cuador, 493; of southern Africa, 
500 ; of the Amazon, 521 ; of the Malay isl- 
ands, 552, 

Insects, abundance of within the tropics, 581 ; 
beetles, 581 ; goliath, 582 ; leaf-butterfly, 582 , 


mantis or soothsayer, 583; fire-flies, 684; 
mosquitoes, 685; jiggers, 685; the bSte- 
rouge, 586 ; ticks, 587 ; land-leeches, 687 ; 
the tsetse, 587 ; Isalt-Salya, or zimb, 588 ; 
locusts, 588; cockroaches, 589; the silk- 
worm, 590; tlie cochineal insect, 691; the 
gum-lac insect, 592 ; edible insects, 592 ; or- 
namental insects, 593 ; aphides, or plant-lice, 
600. (Sec also Ants^ Termites, and Spiders.) 

India-rubber tree, the, 536. 

Inundations, of the Amazon, 519. 

Islands ; mostly tropical, 477 ; volcanic, 478 ; 
coralline, 478; volcanic, 479; how peopled, 
419 . 


J. 

Jabiru, the, 651. 

Jacana, the, 651. 

Jaguar, the, 710; his ravages, 710; medes of 
hunting, 710. 

Java, coffee of, 663 ; Dutch monopoly of spices 
in, 575 ; bats in, 670. 

Jigger, or chegoe, the, 585. 


K. 

Kala, tlie rhinoceros-bud, 722 . 

Kalahari, Soutli African Savanna, 503; vege- 
tation of, 50*5 ; water in, 505 ; insects of, 506 ; 
water-finding ants, 506; inhabitants of, 506. 
Kalong, or fox-bat, the, 070. 

Keitloa, or black rhinoceros, the, 721. 

Keiigwe, an African plant, 5f'6. 

Khamsin, or simoom, the 511, 729. 

Kobaaba, or white rhinoceros, the 722. 

Korwe, the, 058. 


L. 

Labarri snake, the 617. 

Ladang, or mountain rice, 646. 

Lake Region of Africa, 506. 

Land and Water, Proportions of, 473. 

Lasso, the, 501. 

I*eeehc8, Land of, Ceylon, <687. 

Leichardt, Mr., explorations in Australia, 509. 

Lemurs, semi-monkeys, 688. 

Leopard, the, 708; the cheetah, or hunting 
leopard, 708. 

Lerosiiua, an African plant, 604. 

Liana, tlie, 483. 

Llanos, of Venezuela, the, 499; in the dry 
season, 500; in the wet season, 500. 

Lianas. ( See Bushropes. ) 

Life and cold, struggles between, 471. 

Lion, the, 504; lion and rhinoceros, 604, 704; 
general characteristics of the lion, 698; mode 
of seizing his prey, 699; lions and giraffe, 
699 ; lion and man, 700; hunting the lion on 
Mount Atlas, 700, 702; man-eating lions, 
700, 704; adventure of Hottentot with, 701; 
of Andersson with, 701 ; of Livingstone with, 
702; limited by tlie Arabs, 702; by the 
Bushmen, 703; ancient range of, 704; pres- 
ent range of, 704; Livingstone’s opinion of, 
704. 

Litchi, the, 550. 

Livingstone, David; Notes of, 605, 627, 685, 
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LWingstone, David: Notes of, 6^8, 696, 600, 
667, 7t)8. 704, 715, 726, 732. 

Livingstone, Mrs., Grave of, 628. 

Lizards, 629 ; the geckoe, 629 ; the anolis, 630 ; 
the chameleon, 630 ; the iguana, 631 ; the 
teja, 631 ; hydrosauri, or water lizards, 632 ; 
flying-lizards, 632 ; the basilisk, 632. 

Locusts, 589. 

Loris, semi-monkeys, 688. 

Love-Parrot, the, 061. 

Lyre-bird, the, 653. 

M. 

Macaws, 602. 

Mace, 576. 

Magdalena river, voyage up, 495. 

Mahogany tree, the, 631. 

Maize, or Indian Corn, 547 ; its productive- 
ness,^548; Franklin's account of, 549. 

Malay 'Archipelago, the, productions and ani- 
mals of. (See Wallace.) 

Manakins, birds, 648. 

Mama Delia, legends of, 486. 

Manco Capac, legends of, 486. 

Mandrils, monkeys, the, 687. 

Mandibca, or Cassava, 554. 

Mango, the, 657. 

Mangosteen, the, 567. 

Manides, ant-eaters, 608. 

Mantis, or soothsayer, the, 583. 

Marching termite, the, 606. 

Mata, a plant of the Pana, 483. 

Megatherium, the, 675. 

Mombracidae, aphides, COO. 

Mexico, table-land of, 496. 

Mias, or orang-outang, 680, 

Millet, 550. 

Mimosas, 534. 

Mocking-bird, the, 649. 

Mokuri, an African plant, 505. 

Monitor, lizard, 631. 

Monkeys, their habits and characteristics, 676 ; 
place in the scale of being, 677 ,* distinguished 
from the human race, 677 ; the chimpanzee, 
677 ; the gorilla, 678 ; the orang-outang, or 
niias, 680 ; the gibbons, 685 ; the scinno- 
pitheci, 686; the huniinan, 686; the cyno- 
cephali, baboons and mamlrils, 687 ; difler- 
cnce between monkeys of the two hemi- 
spheres, 688; abundance of monkeys in 
South America, 689; miriki, 689; howling 
monkeys, 690; spider-monkeys, 691; fox- 
tail monkeys, 691; the Satmiris, 691; noc- 
turnal monkeys, 691; domesticated mon- 
keys, 692; squirrel monkeys, 692. 

Monoho, or white rhinoceros, the 721. 

Monsoons, the, 476. 

Mora-tree, the, 531. 

Mosquito, the, 585. 

Mountains: as influencing climate, 476. 

Mule, the ship of the desert of Atacama, 508. 

Mundaaracus, of Amazonia, 521. 

Mylodon, the, 676. 

N. 

Naras, an African pkint, 505. 

Nests of weaving birds, 658. 

Nocturnal monkeys, 691. 

Nutmegs, 574; Dutch monopoly of, 575. 


Nutritive Plants of the Tropical World (Chap- 
ter VI. See also Fruits and Plants.) liice, 
645; Maize, 647; Millet, 650; bread-fruit, 
550; banana and plantain, 551; the sago- 
palm, 552 ; cassava, or mandioca, 554; yams, 
555; sweet potato, 655; arrow-root, 555; 
taro-root, 566. 

Nycteribia bats, 672. 

Nyclopitheci, or nocturnal monkeys, 691. 


O. 

Ocean and Atmosphere, the, 471. 

Oceauy the, extent of, 472 ; influence upon cli- 
mate, 473 ; laws governing tliem, 475. 

Okhotsk Sea, currents of, 475. 

Orang-outang, or mias, 680 ; Wallace's account 
of, 681 ; portrait of female, 681 ; strength 
and tenacity of life, 682; size of the large.st, 
G82; a formidable opponent, 683; fights with 
the alligator and python, 683 ; its habits and 
food, 683 ; Wallace's pet orang, 684. 

Orchids, 535. 

Orejones, of Bogota, 495. 

Organ-bird, the, 650. 

Orioles, 648. 

Ornamental insects, 592. 

Oricou, or sociable vulture, 696. 

Orotava, great dragon-tree of, 528. 

Orton, James : Notes from, 490, 493, 494, 498, 
520, 622, 524, 63(), 641. 

Orycteropi, ant-eaters, 608. 

Ostrich, tlie : Hunting of, 512, 664 ; the ostr'ch 
at home, 663; its enemies, 664, 060; its in- 
stincts, 665; care for its young, 665; con- 
necting link between birds and quadrupeds, 
666; its omniverous a])petite, 006 ; value of 
its feathers and eggs, 667. 

Ox, the, introduced into America, 600; their 
vast increase, 501. 


P. 

Paciitdermati of the tropical world, 712. 

Paddy, or native rice, 547. 

Palm-trees : The mauritia, 499 ; on the Ama- 
zon, 409, 619; general characteristkts, 538, 
542 ; avenue of, at Rio Janeiro, 539 ; multi- 
plied uses of, 539; the saguer, and areca, 
540; the palmyra and talipot, 541 ; the date- 
palm, 542; oil-palms, 642; palms on the 
Amazon, 543; the sago-palm, 552; future 
commercial value of the palm, 544. 

Pampas, of Soutli America, 499. (See also 
tSavannas and Llanos.) Horses and cattle in, 
502. 

Panama railroad, forest on, 526. 

Pandanus, or screw-pine, 533. 

Pangolins, ant-eaters, 608. 

Panickeas, elephant-catchers of Ceylon, 718. 

Paradise, birds of, 653; early stories about, 
653 ; Wallace's account of, 653 ; shooting of 
by natives of Am, 664 ; the great bird of 
paradise, 655 ; snaring the red bird of para- 
dise, 665. 

Parasitic plants, 536. 

Paroquets, 663. 

Parrots, 659. 

Peons, in South America, 622. 

Pepper, 576. 
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Peru, ejicient civilization of, 486. 

Pichincha, volcano, descent into, 494. 

Pimento, 677. 

Pippul, or Bo-tree, 630. 

Pique, or jigger, 686. 

Plantain and banana, 661. * 

Plant-lice, aphides, furnish honey to ants, 600. 

Plants, nutritive. (See FmYs and 2Vees.) Rice, 
646 ; maize, 647 ; millet, 650 ; sugar-cane, 
659 ; coffee, 662 ; cacao, or chocolate, 667 ; 
vanilla, 668 ; coca, 668 ; cinnamon and cas- 
sia, 671 ; nutmegs and cloves, 674. 

Ponera clavata, ant, 694. 

Porocococa, on the Amazon, 618. 

Potato, the sweet, 666. 

Prey, beasts and birds of, 693. 

Puma, or cougar, American lion, the, 710. 

Puna, tlie, or ttible-land of Peru : its extent 
and character, 481 ; diseases of^482; life in, 
482; vegetation of, 483; animals of, 484; 
climate of, 486. (See also Titicaca,) 

Python, the, 620 ; contests with the orang- 
outang, 683. 


Q. 

Quaoga. (Sec Zebra.) 

Quinua, a plant of the Puna, 483. 

Quito, table-land of: its elevation, 489 ; ways 
of access, 490; approach from the Pacific 
coast, 491 ; the climate and productions, 
492 ; its fauna and flora, 492 ; the people, 
493 ; its surrounding volcanos, 494. 


R, 

Rabbit, fascinated by serpent, 623. 

Rains and rain-fall, 476 ; at sea, 477 ; in various 
places, 477, 513. 

Ratans, 641. 

Rattlesnakes, 619; power of fascination, 621. 

Realejo, or organ-bird, the, 660. 

Red ant of Ceylon 696. 

Reefs, 478. 

Rlieas^ or American ostriches, C67. 

Rhinoceros, the, 721 ; species of, 721 ; differ- 
ence between the white and the black, 721 ; 
general eharacteristic.s, 722 ; acuteness of its 
smell and hearing, 722; iinperfeciion of its 
vision, 722; its bird attendant, 722; bad 
temper of the black species, 722; fondness 
for its offspring, 728; its nocturnal habits, 
723 ; hunting tlie rhinoceros, 723; its vitality, 
723; value of its ivory, 723; rhinoceros 
paths, 724; the Indian rhinoceros, 724. 

Rice, species and culture of, 546 ; rice lands of 
the United States, 646 ; enemies of tlie rice- 
plant, 647. 

Rice-bird, the, 647, 

Rice, Colonel, adventure with a tiger, 760. 

Roads of the Incas of Peru, 489. 

Rogue elephants. 714; rogue hippopotami, 
726. 

Kobber crab, 580 and C34. 

8 . 

Sacelt, dancing parties of birds, 666. 

Sacred island in l..ake Titicaca, 485, 488. 


Sago, mode of manufacturing, 662; productive* 
ness of the tree, 663. 

Sahara, Desert of, 609 ; Barth’s adventure in, 
610; oases in, 611; khamsin, or pestilential 
wind, 611 ; animals and birds of, 612 ; seasons 
of, 618. 

Safmiris, monkey, 691. 

Sakis, the, 691. * 

Sandal-tree, the, 631. 

Sargasso Sea, the, 474. 

Sarumpe. a disease on the Puna, 482. 

Satinwood-tree, 630. 

Savannas and Deserts (Chapter III.) The 
Llanos of Venezuela, 499 ; the Pampas, 600 ; 
the Kalahari, 502; Lake Region ot Africa, 
606. 

Sawa, or marsh rice, 646. 

Scorpions, 614 ; their aspect, 616 ; their venom, 
615. 

Seasons, the : Changes of, in different hemis- 
pheres, 476. 

Sea- weeds in the Sargasso Sea, 474. 

Secretary eagle, the, 024, 698. 

Semi-monkeys, lemurs, loris, etc., 688. 

Semnopitheci, monkeys, the, 686. 

Serpents : Rarity of venomous species, 616 ; 
danger from, 617 ; antidotes to their poison, 
618; mechanism of their poison-fangs, 618; 
the bushinaster, 619 ; rattlesnakes, 619 ; ex- 
tirpated by hogs, 619; the cobra, 620; the 
haje, 620; boas and pythons, 620; fascina- 
tion of serpents, 021; catching their prey, 
024; their bird enemies, 624; eating each 
other, 625 ; anatomical structure, 626 ; the 
formation of their jaws, 626 ; protracted fast- 
ings, 626 ; useful serpents, 627 ; tree-snakea 
and water-snakes, 627 ; enormous serpents, 
627 ; large snake killed by Du Chaillu, 627 ; 
larger one mentioned by Wallace, 628. 

Serpent-destroyers, 019, 624. 

Sikkim, the table-land of, 497. 

Silk- worm, the, 690. 

Silla, traveling by, 496. 

Simoom, the, 611, 729. 

Sjambok, whip of rhinoceros-hide, 727. 

Slave-hunting ants, 600. 

Sloth, the, 673; helplessness on the ground, 
674 ; activity on trees, 674 ; tenacity of life, 
675; gigantic fossil sloths, 676. 

Snakes. (See Serpents.) 

Soothsayer, or mantes, 683. 

Soroche, a disease on the Puna, 482. 

Sparrow-hawk, the, 698. 

Speke, John H., Account of the Lake Region 
of Africa, 607. 

'Spices, 669; cinnamon, 671; nutmegs and 
cloves, 674; pepper, 676; pimento, 677 ; gin- 
ger, 678. 

SpidervS : Numerous on the Amazon, 620 ; gen- 
eral characteristics of, 610; their venom, 
oil; their webs, 611; neutral-colored spi- 
ders, 611; bright-colored spiders, 612; modes 
of life, 612; spider-eating birds, 613; insect 
enemies of the spider, 613; small effects of 
the bites of spiders, 613; edible spiders, 614 ; 
possible industrial uses of their filaments, 614. 

Spider-monkeys, 691. 

Spider-webs, their fineness, 614. 

Spoonbills, 651. 

Squier, K. G. : Notes from, 481, 484, 487. 

Squirrel, charmed by serpent, 624 ; the flying' 

1 squirrel, 673. 
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Squirrel-monkeys, 692. 

Sturt, Mr., Explorations in Australia, 609. 

Sugar, manufacture of, 561. 

Sugar-cane, the, 659; its introduction into 
America, 560; characteristics of the plant, 
561. 

Sun-birds, 652. 

Sycamore, the, 529. 

T. 

Table Lands, of Peru, 480 ; of Quito, 480 ; 
Bogota, 495 ; of Mexico, 496 ; of the Ilima- 
layas, 497. 

Tailor-bird, the, 658. 

Talegalla, or brush-turkey, the, 656. 

Tapir, the, 521. 

Tarantula, spider, exaggerated accounts of its 
venom, 614. 

Taro-root, the, 556. 

Tatooed Indians on the Amazon, 521. 

Teak-tree, the, 530. 

Teju lizard, the, 631. 

Tennent, Sir Emerson ; Notes of, 627, 535, 616, 
638,640,644, 672, 713, 721. 

Termites, or white ants: Their habits and 
food, 601 ; destructiveness to books and fur- 
niture, 601 ; their uses, 602, their communi- 
ties, 602; their buildings, 602; their indus- 
try, 603; their military operations, 604; 
American termites, 605; mode of capture, 
605 ; marching termites, 606. 

Theobroma, or chocolate, 567. 

Thorny plants, 504, 636. 

Ticks, 586. 

Thorpe, T. B., on the fascination of serpents, 
622 ; on the size of alligators, 636. 

Tierras, climatic regions of Mexico, 496. 

Tiger, the, 706 ; appearance and habits, 705 ; his 
ferocity, 705 ; his present and former range, 
704 ; tiger-hunting by natives of India, 706 ; 
by English residents, 706; perilous adven- 
ture, 706; peacocks and monkeys warning 
a^inst the tiger, 707 ; preying upon tor- 
toises, 708. 

Titicaca^ the sacred lake and island of Peru : 
elevation of the lake, 485 ; the sacred island, 
486. 

Toads. (See Frogs.) 

Toropishu, the, 650. 

Tortoises. (See Turtles.) 

Toucan, the, 646. 

Trade winds, the, 476. 

Trees and Plants of the Tropical World : Mau- 
ritia palm, 499; the wait-a-bit thorn, 604; 
baobab, 527 ; dragon trees, 528 ; the syca- 
more, 629 ; banyan, 529 ; pippul, or bo-tree, 
530; the teak-tree, 630; satinwood, 630; 
sandal-wood, 531; ceiba, 531; mahogany, 
531 ; mora, 631 ; bamboos (see under head) ; 
agave, 533 ; pandanus, 533 ; cactuses, 584 ; 
mimosas, 534; lianas, 535; acacias, 537; 
mangroves, 538 ; palms (see under head) ; rat- 
ans, 541 ; bread-fruit, 550 ; cinnamon, 572. 

Trigonocephalus snake, the, 618. 

Troopials, 648. 

Tropical World, the : Ocean and Atmosphere 
of, 471-479. (Chapter I.) — Table-Lands and 
Plateaus of, 480-498. (Chapter II.) — Savan- 
nas and Deserts of, 499-513. (Chapter III.) 
Forests of, 514-524. (Chapter-IV.) — Charac- 


teristic forms of Vegetation, 525-544. (Chap* 
ter V.) — Nutritive Plants of, 645-558. ( Chap- 
ter VI.) — Condiments and Spices, 559^678- 
( Chapter VII.) — Insects of, 581-593. (Chap- 
ter VIII.) — Ants, Spiders, and Scorpions, 
594-616. (Chapter IX.) — Serpents, Lizards, 
Progs and Toads, 616-634. (Chapter X.) — 
Alligators, Crocodiles, and 'Furtles, 635-644. 
Chapter XI.)/— Bird Life, 645-668. (Chapter- 

XII. ) — The Climbers, 669-692. (Chapter 

XIII. ) — Beasts and Birds of Prey, 693-711. 
(Chapter XIV.) — The Elephant, Rhinoceros, 
Hippopotamus, Camel, and Zebra, 712-736. 
(Chapter XV.) 

Tschudi, von, Notes from, 484, 485, 569, 585, 
590, 694, 710, 711. 

Tsetsd-fly, the, 587. 

Tunqui, the 650. 

Turkey, the, ocellated, 652 ; the brush-turkey, 
656. 

Turkey -buzzard, the, 694. 

Turtles, 640; their chief habitats, 641; slow 
travelers, 641; hunting their eggs on the 
Amazon, 641 ; Marsh-tortoises, 041 ; sea- 
turtles, 642; enemies of the turtle, 043; 
modes of taking, 643 ; barbarous treatment 
of, 644 ; vocal turtles, 644. 

U. 

Urubu, or carrion vulture, 696. 

Urquiza, General, his vast estates, 501, 

Umbrella ant, the, 596. 

V. 

Vanilla, 568. 

Vampires, 671. 

Vegetation, Tropical, characteristic Forms of, 
625. 

Veruga, poisoned water of the Puna, 482. 

Veta, a disease in the Puna, 482. 

Victoria regia, the, 536. 

Vicuna, the, 483 ; hunts of, 484. 

Vivagua-ant, the, 596. 

Volcanos : of Ecuador, 494 ; of Mexico, 497. 

Vulture, the carrion, 695; the sociable, 690. 

W. 

Wallace, Alfred R. : Account of the bread- 
fruit, 550; the manufacture of sago, 65$J; 
description of the durion, 557 ; of the leaf- 
butterfly, 582 ; ants in Dorey, 597 ; describes 
huge snake, 628 ; of a flying frog, 633 ; of 
birds of paradise, 653 ; of edible bats, 070 ; 
of the oran^-outang, 681; his pet orang, 
684 ; notice of the babirusa, 736. 

Water: Proportion of to land, 472; relations 
to fertility, 475, 499, 525; obtaining in the 
Kalahari, 505. 

Waterton, William : Notes of, 617, 637, 646, 
650, 672, 674. 

Weaving-birds, and their nests, 659. 

Webs of spiders, 611. 

West Indies, sugar in, 561 ; coffee in, 568. 

Whirlwinds, 477. 

White Ants. (See Termites.) 

Wild-Cats, different species of, 711, 

Winds, as regulators of rain, 476, 
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Woods, ornamental of the Amazon, 524. 
Wourali poison, the, 690. 


Y. 


Yam, the, 666. 

Yriarieas, palms, the, 643» 


Zebra, the, 788 ; it 
for domesticatioi 
notices of, 734. 
Zimb-fly, the, 688. 
Zones of the Eartl: 


Z. 

;b appearance, 738 ; capacity 
1 , 733 ; habits, 783 ; ancient 

L, Limits of, 472. 
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